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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Only  a  few  words  seem  necessary  by  way  of  prefiioe  to  the 
following  translation.  It  was  begun  towards  the  close  of 
1840;  but  early  in  the  present  year  the  Translator  having 
requested  Dr.  Neander  to  favour  him  with  any  corrections 
or  additions  which  he  might  have  made  to  the  second  edition 
(published  in  1838),  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  a  third 
edition  was  passing  through  the  press :  at  the  same  time,  an 
offer  was  most  kindly  made  of  forwarding  the  proof-sheets, 
by  which  means  the  translation  will  appear  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  original,  in  its  most  approved  form. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  there  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  desirable  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  work.  This 
demand  for  expedition  may  have  perhaps  occasioned  more 
inadvertencies  than  the  modicum  of  negative  reputation 
allotted  to  literary  workmanship  of  this  kind  can  well  afford. 
The  Translator  trusts,  however,  that  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  tolerably  correct  representation  of  the 
original,  though,  had  time  been  allowed  for  a  more  careful 
revision,  several  minor  blemishes  might  have  been  removed, 
wd  the  meaning  of  some  passages  have  been  more  distinctly 
brou^t  out 

The  Author's  great  and  long-established  reputation  as  an 
Ecclesiastical  Histonan,  would  render  it  unnecessary,  even  if 
not  somewhat  unseemly,  to  usher  in  this  work  with  a 
lengthened  descant  on  its  merits.  The  impartial  and  earnest 
inquirer  after  truth  will  not  feil  to  be  delighted  with  the 
niarks  it  everywhere  presents  of  unwearied  research,  extended 
views,  and  profound  piety.  No  one  would  regret  more  than 
the  excellent  author,  if  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries  should 
give  pain  to  any  of  his  Christian  brethren ;  still  his  motto 
must  be,  **  Ämuma  Socrates,  magü  arnica  Veritas^  He  is 
completely  at  issue  with  the  advocates  of  certain  views  which 


iv  TRANSLATORS  PREFACE. 

have  lately  been  gaining  a  disastrous  preyalence  in  this 
country.  The  decided  terms  in  which  he  asserts  the  noble 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  Christian  men,  in  opposition  to 
the  anti-christian  tenet  of  a  priesthood,  in  the  sense  not  of 
religious  instructors,  but  of  exclusive  conveyers  of  super- 
natural influence,*  will  be  little  relished  by  those  who  would 
attempt  to  share  the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  the 
"  one  Mediator."  But,  as  Dr.  N.  justly  remarks  in  one  of 
his  earlier  communications  (for  all  of  which  Üie  Translator  is 
^ad  of  an  opportunity  to  express  his  heartfelt  gratitude,) 
'^  the  gospel  itself  rests  on  an  immovable  rock,  while  human 
systems  of  theology  are  everywhere  undergoing  a  purifying 
process,  1  Cot.  iii.  12,  13.     We  live  in  the  time  of  a  great 

CRISIS  i" 

1^8  translation  has  been  prepared  at  a  distance  from  those 
helps  which  would  have  been  within  my  reach  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  soon  after  a  ehang^  of  residence  had  separated  me 
from  three  friends  especially,  ^th  whom  most  of  the  im- 
portant topics  in  these  volumes  hoi  been  submitted  to  frequent 
and  earnest  discussion.  Without'  the  formality  of  a  dedica- 
tion, my  sense  of  the  value  of  their  friendship  prompts  me  to 
make  this  allusion,  which  is  connected  with  some  of  my  most 
pleasing  reoollections.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Edward  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  who 
not  only  gave  up  his  intentic»  of  publishing  a  translation  of 
this  work,  on  being  infcnmed  that  I  was  en^ged  in  a  similar 
undertaking,  but  most  readily  fieivoured  me  with  his  opinion 
on  various  passages  during  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 
I  have  received,  too,  from  a  friend  of  Dr.  Neander,  with 
whose  name  I  am  not  acquainted,  the  results  of  a  very  carefril 
examination  of  the  first  six  proof-sheets,  which  I  gratefrilly 
acknowledge,  and  only  regret  that  the  isiiole  work  oouM  not 
be  submitted  to  his  review  previous  to  publication. 

(I)  By  no  writers  has  this  error  been  more  ably  exposed  that)  by  Archbishop 
Whately  and  Dv.  Arnold ;  by  the  fmrmer,  in  "The  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  thenr 
origin  in  human  nature;"  and  bv  the  latter,  in  the  introduction  to  arolume  of  dis- 
courses, lately  published  on  "the  Christian  Life." — "To  revive  Christ's  church  is  to 
expel  the  antidirist  of  priesthood,  which,  as  it  was  foretold  of  him,  *■  tu  Qod,  titteih  in 
the  temple  of  God,  showing  hinuelf  that  he  is  God ;*  and  to  restore  its  disfranchised 
members,  the  laity,  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  in  it^  and  to  the  oonscious« 
ness  of  their  paramount  importance»"  p.  52« 

J.  KR 


TO  THE  BIGHT  KEVEBEND 

DR.   r.  EHRENBERG, 

ROTAL  CHAPLAUr,  HEMBBB  OF  THB  SVPREHB  CONSISTO&T, 
BTO.  BTO. 


Mr  DBBPLT  RBYSBBD  ABD  YBBT  DBAR  FbIEND, 

I  trust  yon  will  receive  this  work  with  all  its  defects  as  the 
offering  of  a  sincere  heart;  as  a  small  token  of  my  cordial  vene^ 
ration  and  love,  and  of  that  sincere  gratitude  which  I  have  long 
felt  impelled  to  express,  for  the  edification  I  have  derived  from  your 
disconrses.  May  a  gracious  God  long  allow  you  to  labour  and  shine 
among  us  for  the  welfare  of  his  church,  with  that  holy  energy  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  you,  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom  and  freedom, 
the  spirit  of  true  freedom  exalted  above  all  the  strife  of  human  parties, — 
▼hich  the  Son  of  God  alone  bestows,  and  which  is  especially  requisite 
for  the  guidance  of  the  church  in  our  times,  agitated  and  distracted  as 
they  are  by  so  many  conflicts  t  This  is  the  warmest  wish  of  one  who 
with  all  his  heart  calls  himself  yours. 

Thus  I  wrote  on  the  22d  of  May,  1882,  and  after  six  years  I  again 
repeat  with  all  my  heart,  the  words  expressive  of  dedication,  of  grati- 
tude, and  of  devout  wishes  to  the  Giver  of  all  perfect  gifts.  Since  that 
rrtion  of  time  (not  unimportant  in  our  agitated  age)  has  passed  away, 
have  to  thank  you,  dear  and  inmostly  revered  Man,  for  many  im- 
portant words  of  edification  and  instruction,  which  I  have  received  from 
your  lips  in  public,  as  well  as  for  the  precious  gift  ^  which  has  often  ad- 
niimstered  refreshment  to  myself  and  others.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart 
I  agree  with  those  beautiful  sentiments  which  form  the  soul  of  your 
discourses,  and  bind  me  with  such  force  to  your  person.  God  grant 
that  we  may  ever  humbly  and  faithfully  hold  fast  the  truth  which  does 
not  seek  for  reconciliation  amidst  contrarieties,  but  is  itself  unsought 
the  right  mean !  God  grant  (what  is  far  above  all  theological  disputa- 
tions,) that  the  highest  aim  of  our  labours  may  be  to  produce  the  image 
of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men, — that  to  our  latest  breath  we  may  keep 
this  object  in  view  without  wavering,  fast  bound  to  it  in  true  love,  each 
one  in  his  own  sphere,  unmoved  by  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the 
collisions  of  party ! 

Let  me  add  as  a  subordinate  wish,  that  yon  would  soon  favour  us 
with  a  volume  of  discourses,  to  testii^  of  this  "one  thing  that  is 
awdfoL"  A.  Nbabdbr. 

BzsLiv,  ZOth  May,  1838. 

From  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  once  more  repeat  the  wishes  and 
thanks  before  expressed,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  dedicate 
the  third  edition  of  this  work  to  you,  my  inmostly  dear  and  revered 
fnend.  A.  Nbandbb. 

Bs&Lnr,  M  Augmt,  1841. 

(1)  Alluding  probably  to  a  volume  of  Sermons  already  published.— Ta. 
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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  I.  OP  THE  FIBST  EDITION. 


It  was  certainly  my  intention  to  haye  allowed  my  representation  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  church  in  the  apostolic  age  to  follow  the 
completion  of  the  whole  of  my  Church  History,  or  at  least  of  the  greater 
part  of  it;  but  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  many  persons,  expressed 
both  in  writing  and  by  word  of  month,  haye  prevailed  upon  me  to  alter 
my  plan.  Those,  too,  who  took  an  interest  in  my  mode  of  conceiying 
the  development  of  Christianity,  were  justified  in  demanding  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  conceived  the  origin  of  this  process,  on  which 
the  opinions  of  men  are  so  much  divided  through  the  conflicting 
influences  of  the  various  theological  tendencies  in  this  critical  period  of 
our  German  Evangelical  church ;  and  perhaps,  if  it  please  God,  a 
thoroughly  matured  and  candidly  expressed  conviction  on  the  subjects 
here  discussed,  may  furnish  many  a  one  who  is  engaged  in  seeking, 
with  a  connecting  link  for  the  comprehension  of  his  own  views,  even  if 
this  representation,  though  the  result  of  protracted  and  earnest  inquiry, 
should  contain  no  new  disclosures. 

As  for  my  relation  to  all  who  hold  the  conviction,  that  faith  in  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  of  sinful  humanity,  as  it  has  shown  itself  since  the  first 
founding  of  the  Christian  church  to  be  the  fountain  of  divine  life,  will 
prove  itself  the  same  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  from  this  faith  a  new 
creation  will  arise  in  the  Christian  church  and  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  preparing  amidst  the  storms  of  spring — to  all  such 
persons  1  hope  to  be  bound  by  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  the 
bond  of  " ^  trtie  CaJÜiolic  Spirit"  as  it  is  termed  by  an  excellent 
English  theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century.^  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  conviction  of  those  among  them  who  think  that  this  new  creation 
will  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  whole  dogmatic  system,  and  the  entire 

(1)  We  meet  with  %  beautiful  tpecimen  of  such  %  spirit  in  what  hat  been  admi- 
rably said  by  a  respected  theologian  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  John  Oummr ; 
"It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  in  that  variety  of  administration,  through  which  the 
saving  principles  of  religion  are  for  the  present  permitted  to  pass,  there  U  mnek  of  a 
real  adaptation  to  a  corresponding  variety  of  mental  condition.  Well,  therefore,  may 
we  bow  with  thankfulness  before  that  infinite  and  unsearchable  Being,  who  in  all  our 
weakness  follows  us  with  his  love,  and  through  the  diversified  mediums  of  religion  to 
which  the  several  classes  of  true  Christians  are  respectively  accustomed,  is  stiU 
pleased  to  reveal  to  them  all  the  same  crucified  Redeemer,  and  to  direct  their  footsteps 
into  one  path  of  obedience,  holiness  and  peace."  See  Observations  on  the  distin- 
guishing Views  and  Practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  Joseph  John  Oumey,  ed. 
vii.  London,  1SS4.  Words  fit  to  shame  theologians  who  are  burning  with  seal  for  the 
letter  and  forms,  as  if  on  these  depended  the  essence  of  religion,  whose  life  and  spirit 
are  rooted  in  facts. 
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mode  of  contemplating  diyine  and  human  things/  mnst  return  as  it 
Üien  existed. 

On  this  point,  I  assent  with  mj  whole  soul  to  what  mj  deeply  rerered 
snd  beloved  Mend,  Steudel,  lately  expressed,  so  deserying  of  oonsi« 
deration  in  our  times,  and  especially  to  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  our  young  theologians.'  He  admirably  remarks,  **  But  exactly  this 
and  only  this,  is  the  preeminence  of  the  one  truth,  that  it  maintains  its 
triomphant  worth  under  all  changes  of  form ;"  and  Niebuhr  detected 
in  the  eagerness  to  restore  the  old,  an  eagerness  for  norelty ;  "  When 
the  norelty  of  a  thing  is  worn  away  by  use,  we  are  prone  to  return  to 
the  old,  which  then  becomes  new  again,  and  thus  the  ball  is  thrown 
hickwards  and  forwards.**' 

In  trath,  whateyer  is  connected  wilh  the  peculiarities  of  the  forms  of 
human  cultiyation,  as  these  change,  goes  the  way  of  all  flesh ;  but  the 
Word  of  €k>d.  Which  is  destined  by  a  perpetual  youthfalness  of  power  to 
mske  all  things  new — ^abides  for  ever.  Thus  the  difference  existing 
between  these  persons  and  myself,  will  certainly  show  itself  in  our  con- 
ception of  many  important  points  in  this  department  of  history,  but  in 
my  judgment  these  differences  are  only  scientific,  and  ought  not  to 
disturb  that  fellowship  which  is  above  all  science.  But  I  can  also 
transport  myself  to  the  standing-point  of  those  to  whom  these  objects 
most  appear  in  a  different  light ;  for  the  rise  of  such  differences  is  in 
this  critical  period  unavoidable,  and  far  better  than  the  previous 
indifference  and  lifeless  uniformity.  And  even  in  zeal  for  a  definite 
form,  I  know  how  to  esteem  and  to  love  a  seal  for  the  essence  which 
lies  at  the  bottom,*  and  I  can  never  have  anything  in  common  with 
those  who  will  not  do  justice  to  such  zeal,  or,  instead  of  treating  it  with 
the  respect  that  is  always  due  to  zeal  and  affection  for  what  is  holy, 
with  Jesuitical  craft  aim  at  rendering  others  suspected,  by  imputing  to 
'  them  sinister  motives  and  designs. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  Apostolic 

(1)  Wen  mi|^t  Ae  noble  worda  of  Lather  be  applied  to  thoM  who  cling  to  the  old 
Ntten  potts  of  a  scaffolding  raised  by  human  hands,  as  if  they  -were  needed  for  the 
(ttrine  building.  *'  When  at  a  window  I  have  gazed  on  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
«hole  beautifta  -vault  of  heaven,  and  saw  no  pillars  on  which  the  builder  had  set  such 
t  Tsolt;  yet  the  heavens  fell  not  in ;  and  that  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now  there  are 
•imple  folk  who  IooJl  about  for  such  pillars,  and  would  fain  grasp  and  feel  tiiem.  But 
<iMe  they  cannot  do  this,  they  quake  and  tremble,  as  if  the  heavens  would  certainly 
ftU  in,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  cannot  grasp  or  see  the  pillars ;  if 
they  could  but  lay  hold  of  them,  then  the  heavens  (they  think)  would  stand  firm 


(I)  In  ihm  Tubingen  ZriUehrift  fUr  Tktoloaie,  1832,  part  i.  p.  89.  Bleued  be 
^  memory  of  this  beloved  man,  who  left  this  world  a  few  monUis  ago,  and  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen  in  the  hcij  band  of  combatants  for  that  evangelical  truth  which  was 
the  afan,  the  centre,  and  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  firm  anchor  of  his  hope  in 
destii,  when  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  those  faithful  teachers  of  whom  it  may 
be  said—"  whose  faith  follow,  eontidering  the  end  of  their  eonvereation," 

(S)  One  of  the  many  golden  sentences  of  this  great  man  in  his  letters,  of  which  we 
vonld  recommend  the  second  volume  especially  to  all  young  theologians. 

(4)  Provided  it  be  the  true  seal  of  simplicity,  which  accompanies  humility,  and 
vhere  sagacity  does  not  predominate  over  simplicity ;  but  by  no  means  that  seal  which, 
in  oonplmg  itself  with  the  modem  coxcombiy  of  a  super-refined  education,  endeavours 
to  season  sul^ects  with  it  to  which  it  is  least  adapted,  in  order  to  render  them 
l>alatable  to  the  vitiated  taste  that  loathes  a  simple  diet;  and  thus  proves  its  own  un- 
•oundaeis.  A  caricature  jumble  of  the  most  contradictory  elements,  at  which  every 
Mmnd  feeling  muat  revolt. 


viu  prefajce  to  tol.  ii. 

age,  but  only  whftt  the  title^  advisedlj  selected,  indicates.  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  it  the  Introduction  from  the  first  volume  of  my  Church. 
History,  reserving  the  reoasting  oi  the  whole  work  for  a  new  edition, 
should  God  permit 

In  reference  to  the  arrang^nent  of  the  whole  plan,  and  iha  mntual 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  representation,  I  must  beg  the  reader 
to  suspend  his  judgment  awhile,  Uli  the  c<»apleti<A  of  the  whole  by  the 
publiottion  of  the  second  part 

It  will  be  my  coaataiit  aim  to  carry  on  to  its  conclusioa  the  whole  of 
the  work  I  have  undertaken  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  if  God  con- 
tinue to  grant  me  strength  and  resolution  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile, 
a  brief  compendium  of  Church  History  on  the  principles  of  my  arrange- 
m^it  but  ^iriched  with  literary  notices,  will  be  published.  My  dear 
friend.  Professor  Bheinwald,  of  Bonn,  having  been  prevented  by  his  new 
duties  from  executing  this  work,  it  has  been  undertaken  at  my  request 
by  another  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Licentiate  Vc^,^  already  favourably 
known  to  the  theological  public  by  his  share  in  editing  the  Homilarium, 
and  still  more  commended  to  the  public  favour  by  his  literary  labours 
on  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gerson,  Chancellor 
of  Paris.  May  he.  receive  from  every  quarter  that  public  favour  and 
encouragement  which  his  character,  acquirements,  and  performances 
deserve  I* 

A.  Neahder, 

BxBinr,  29<A  JToy,  1832. 


PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  II.  OP  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

I  HAVE  only  a  few  words  to  say  in  addition  to  the  Preface  of  the  first 
volume.  The  exposition  of  doctrines  which  occupies  the  principal  part 
of  the  second  half  of  this  work,  I  was  obliged  to  regulate  as  to  quantity 
by  the  relation  in  which  this  work  stands  to  the  general  history  of  the 
Church,  and  the  proportion  which  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  latter 
bears  to  the  whole.  Hence  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  untouched 
many  questions  which  would  occur  to  the  Christian  theologian,  who 
develops  and  elaborates  the  contents  of  the  saored  records  for  the  use  of 
his  own  times;  my  endeavours  have  been  confined  to  representing 
primitive  Christianity  according  to  its  principal  models  of  doctrine  in 
its  historical  development  In  executing  such  a  work,  every  man  must 
be  influenced  by  his  own  religious  and  doctrinal  standing-point,  by  his 
views  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  its  origin,  and  its  relation  to  the 
general  development  of  the  human  race.    On  this  point  no  one  can 

(1)  Now  Dr.  Vogt,  ordinary  professor  of  Theology,  and  pastor  at  Oreifswald. 

(2)  This  wish  for  so  peculiarly  dear  a  firiend,  whose  porsonal  intercourse,  so  bene- 
ficial to  my  heart,  I  no  longer  eqjoy,  has  been  fulfilled.  But  his  multiplied  labours 
will  not  permit  him  to  accomplish  the  design  mentioned  above.  Yet  if  it  please  Go^. 
Another  of  my  young  friends  will  be  found  fitted  for  the  task» 
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blame  another  for  differing  frotn  himeelf;  for  a  purely  objectiye 
historical  work,  stripped  of  all  aabjectivity  in  its  representation, 
nntinctured  by  tiie  indiyidwd  notions  of  ^le  writer,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  only  question  is,  what  point  of  view  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  truth,  and  from  this  the  clearest 
conceptions  will  be  formed  of  the  images  presented  in  histoiy.  Without 
renouncing  our  subjectivity,  without  giving  up  our  own  way  of  thinking 
(a  thing  utterly  impossible)  to  those  of  others,  or  rendering  it  a  slare  to 
the  dogmas  of  any  school  which  the  petty  arroganoe  of  man  would  set 
on  the  throne  of  the  living  God,  (for  this  would  be  to  forfeit  the  divine 
freedom  won  for  us  by  Christ,)  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the 
constant  purification  and  elevation  of  our  thinking  (otherwise  subject 
to  sin  and  error)  by  the  spirit  of  truth.  Free  inquiry  belongs  to 
the  goods  of  humanity,  but  it  presupposes  the  true  freedom  of  the 
whole  man,  which  commences  in  the  disposition,  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart,  and  we  know  where  this  freedom  la  alone  to  be  found.  We 
know  whence  that  freedom  came  which  by  means  of  Luther  and  the 
Reformation  broke  the  fetters  of  the  human  mind.  We  know  that 
those  who  have  this  beautiful  name  most  frequently  on  their  lips,  often 
mean  by  it  only  another  kind  of  slavery. 

It  will  now  be  my  most  earnest  care  and  greatest  satisfaction, 
to  devote  the  time  and  strength  not  employed  in  my  official  labours,  to 
the  continuation  of  my  History  of  the  Church,  to  its  termination,  for 
which  may  Ood  grant  me  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit ! 

A.  Nkakdeb. 

Beklin,  9th  Aufftut,  1832. 


(GENERAL)  PHEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

HAvnro,  as  I  believe,  sufficiently  explained  in  my  former  prefaces 
the  object  of  this  work,  and  the  theological  position  it  takes  in  relation 
to  other  standing-points,  I  have  little  more  to  add.  What  I  have 
here  expressed  will  serve  to  rectify  several  errors  which  have  since  been 
discovered,  to  pacify,  as  far  as  possible,  various  complaints.  Many 
things  indeed  find  their  rectification  or  settlement  only  in  that 
constant  process  of  development  and  purification  which  is  going  on 
in  a  critical  age.  There  is  a  fire  kindled,  which  must  separate  in 
the  building  that  is  founded  on  a  rock,  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble, 
from  what  is  formed  of  the  precious  metals  and  jewels.  There  are 
imaginary  wanls,  which  not  only  I  cannot  satisfy,  but  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  satisfy.  The  activity  shown  of  late  years,  in  Biblical  inquiries 
and  the  kindred  branches  of  history,  has  enabled  me  to  correct  and 
amplify  many  parts,  and  to  vindicate  others  from  objections. 

A.    NSAKBEB. 
Bx&Li«,  30th  May,  1838. 
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As  to  vhat  I  have  siud  respecting  the  portion  I  have  taken  in  reference 
to  the  controverBies  vhich  are  every  day  waxing  fiercer,  and  distract  an 
age  that  longs  after  a  new  creation,  I  can  only  reassert  that,  if  it  pleased 
God,  I  hope  to  abide  fidthfdl  to  these  principles  to  my  latest  breath  ! 
the  ground  beneath  our  feet  may  be  shjucen,  but  not  the  heavens  above 
us.  We  will  adhere  to  that  theologia  pedoris,  which  is  likewise  the 
true  theology  of  the  spirit,  the  Oerman  theology,  as  Luther  calls  it 

The  demand  for  this  new  edition  was  a  call  to  improve  the  work 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  to  introduce  whatever  new  views 
appeared  to  me  to  be  correct. 

Sound  criticism  on  particular  points  will  always  be  welcome  to  me ; 
the  cavils  of  self-important  sciolists  I  shall  always  despise. 

A.  Nbakpbb. 

BfBLiK,  2dAugtutt  1841* 
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1.  The  connexion  and  contrast  of  Paul's  earlier  and  later  standing-point  are  con- 
tained in  the  ideas  of  diKawavvn  and  vonos,  which  form  the  central  point  of 
his  doctrine  416 
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Mosaic  law  (vojutK^)— The  Christian  diKaiocvvn  and  C">h  correlative  ideas  417* 

The  fundamental  principle  of  his  late  standing-point— No  righteousness  by  the 
works  of  the  law  avaolable  before  God — No  essential  distinction  between  the 
ritual  and  moral  ^pfa  vo/uov— The  idea  of  the  law  as  a  unity ;  an  outward  rule 
of  action,  requiring  not  effecting  obedience — Applicable  to  the  universal  law  of 
conscience » 418 

"Worlts  the  marks  of  the  state  of  the  disposition ;  but  the  law  can  effect  no  change 
in  the  disposition— Hence  ?pya  t>6fxov  are  set  in  contrast  to  ?p7a  dyatfa  (Eph. 
ii.  10) ^ ^ 419 

The  law  not  deficient  as  a,  standard  of  duty 419 

2.  The  central-point  of  the  Pauline  anthropology— Human  nature  in  opposition 
to  the  law. 

a.  The  nature  of  sin. 

<räp^-^aapKiK6t — The  disunion  in  human  nature  not  necessary— but 
voluntary  and  blameworthy  420 

a-apKiKos  does  not  import  merely  the  predominance  of  the  senses,  or  sensual 
appetite — Sometimes  equivalent  to  ^t;x<KÖr,  in  opposition  to  the  (feTov  irvevfxa ; 
but  sometimes  the  body  as  the  organ  of  sinful  tendencies 421,  422 

b.  Origin  of  sin  and  death. 

The  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  the  need  of  redemption  presupposed  as  a 
universal  fact;  hence  the  origin  of  sin  seldom  adverted  to,  but  the  id.ea  of 
an  original  state  of  perfection,  and  the  voluntary  fall  of  the  first  man,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  Paul's  doctrine  422,  423 

The  first  man  not  the  representative  of  human  nature  generally — The 
origin  of  sinful  desire  from  apparent  guiltlessness  (Rom.  vii.  9)  not  referable 
to  Adam  424 

According  to  Rom.  v.  12,  the  sinful  direction  of  the  will  was  produced  by 
Adam's  voluntary  act,  from  original  sinlessness,  and  continues  itself  in  the 
whole  development  of  the  race 425,  426 

Through  sin  death  comes  upon  all  men,  not  by  an  essential  change  in  the 
physical  organization  of  man,  but  in  man's  view  of  death — Death  appears 
not  as  a  step  in  the  development  of  life,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawment  of  the  divine  life  through  sin  ....^ 427,  428 

c.  Suppression  by  sin  of  the  natural  revelation  of  God. 

The  original  affinity  to  God  not  destroyed  but  suppressed  —The  use  of  the 
Works  of  creation  in  awakening  the  religious  sentiment — Religious  suscep- 
tibility injured  by  sin — the  orifjin  of  idolatry— Deterioration  of  man's  moral 
nature,  yet  the  power  of  convenience  not  destroyed 428 — 430 

d.  The  state  of  disunion. 

Two  contending  principles  in  human  nature — Spirit  and  flesh — States  of 
bondage — Either  unconscious,  living  without  law,  or  conscious,  living  under 
the  law — Rom.  vii.  a  delineation  of  both  these  states,  taken  from  Paul's  own 
experience,  but  appUcable  to  all  mankind 430 — 433 

3.  Preparatives  for  Redemption — Judaism  and  Heathenism. 

a.  Judaism— Preparative  in  two  ways— By  awakening  an  anxiety  for  tedemp- 
tion,  and  by  pointing  to  the  means  by  which  it  woiüd  be  effected — Only  one 
universal  purpose  of  God,  who  reveals  his  redeeming  grace  in  its  promise 
and  its  fulfilment — Faith,  one  universal  condition — The  fundamental  relation 
between  God  and  man  not  altered  by  the  law,  which  served  partly  to  repress 
the  outbreakings  of  sin— partly  to  excite  the  consciousness  of  sin 434—436 

b.  Heathenism. 

Judaism  a  progressive  revelation,  but  heathenism  only  a  development  of 
nature— Though  idolatry  suppressed  the  original  revelation  of  God  in  the 
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'VOTks  of  Nature,  still  the  law  of  coDscience  remained  <of  which  the  Mosaic 
law  was  a  representative),  and  with  that  a  sense  of  the  need  of  redemption — 
Partial  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  heathens 437—489 

c.  Hindrances  and  conditions  of  salvation  in  both  Jews  and  Heathens. 

The  gross  security  of  heathenism— The  legal  righteousness  of  Judaism — 
The  sign-seeking  of  the  Jews,  and  the  wisdom-seeking  of  the  Gentiles — Re* 
deroption  the  object  of  the  whole  history  of  mankind— Attestations  to  the 
universal  need  of  redemption  in  Christ's  discourses  as  recorded  in  the  three 
first  Gospels  « 439—144 

4.  The  Work  of  Redemption. 

Ä.  Its  accomplishment  by  Christ,  both  actively  and  passively 444 — 446 

a.  The  life  of  Christ  exhibits  the  destruction  of  sin,  and  the  realization  of  the 
law  in  human  nature 446 

h.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  (constantly  to  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  own 
Hfe) 446—449 

B.  The  results  of  the  work  of  Christ. 
a.  Reconciliation  with  God. 

The  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ  a  revelation  of  the  eternal  love  of  God — 
Meu,  once  the  enemies  of  God,  become  through  Christ  objects  of  divine 
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supposition  the  amendment  in  man  is  the  effect,  not  the  cause  of  God's  love ; 
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But  this  view  inadequate  and  untenable — ^The  sense  of  the  wrath  of  God 
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The  distinction  between  irupeatr  and  Zabeciv —...  458,  454 

The  divine  holiness  revealed  in  Christ  m  a  twofold  manner 454,  455 

h,  dvoXvrpmctK  and  o-urnpta,  freedom  from  guilt  and  punishment;  in  a  wider 
sense  as  effected  objectively  by  Christ,  and  realized  in  individuals  in  a  more 
limited  sense 456 

e.  iiKoiturii. 

The  Pauline  dtxametr,  like  the  Jewish,  inseparable  firom  a  participation  in 
all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God— but  only  to  be  obtained  through 
fellowship  with  Christ,  the  only  perfect  bUatoi : 

Hence  6iKaimait  the  induction  of  a  believer  in  Christ  into  the  relation  of 
a  6Utu<Ki  6iKaio<rvvn  the  appropriation  of  Christ's  righteousness  as  the 
objective  ground  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  subjective  principle  of  life ;  hence 
its  necessarily  supposed  departure  from  a  life  of  sin,  and  entrance  into  the 
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S.  The  Appropriation  of  Salvation  by  Faith. 

«.  The  nature  of  Faith. 

The  reception  of  divine  revelation  by  an  internal  determination  of  the 
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h,  wivrtv  the  neculiarity  of  the  Christian  standing-point,  in  distinction  from  the 

Jewish  legal. 
The  law  reouires  everything  which  faith  already  contains ;  Rom.  x.  5..  460,461 
The  law  is  in  itself  a  deadly  letter— The  gospel  a  life-giving  spirit— In  the 

believer,  the  law  is  not  an  object  merely  of  knowledge,  but  of  efficient  love...  461 
The  law  is  so  fiu-  abrogated  for  believers,  that  their  diKaioavvn  and  (oii  are 

independent  of  it  through  faith,  from  which  Ipya  dtaOa  spontaneously 

proceed  462,  468 
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THE   CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  PALESTINE,   PREVIOUS  TO    ITS 
SPREAD   AMOl^a   HEATHEN  NATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHBISTIAN  CHURCH  OK  ITS  PIBST  APPBARANOB  AS  A 
DISTINCrC  BBLIOIOUS  COMMUNITT. 

The  historical  development  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  body, 
is  ^milar  to  that  of  the  Christian  Hfe  in  each  of  its  members. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  transition  from  an  unchristian  to  a 
christian  state  is  not  an  event  altogether  sudden,  and  without 
any  preparatory  steps.  Many  separate  rays  of  divine  light, 
at  different  times,  enter  the  soul ;  various  influences  of  awak- 
ening preparative  grace  are  felt,  before  the  birth  of  that  new 
divine  life  by  which  the  whole  character  of  man  is  destined  to 
be  taken  possession  of,  pervaded,  and  transformed.  The 
appearance  of  a  new  personality  sanctified  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  necessarily  forms  a  great  era  in  life,  but  the 
commencement  of  this  era  is  not  marked  with  perfect  preci- 
sion and  distinctness ;  the  new  creation  manifests  itself  more 
or  less  gradually  by  its  effects.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  knowest  not 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth"  The  same  may  be 
affirmed  of  the  church  collectively,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  here  the  point  of  commencement  is  more  visibly 
and  decidedly  marked. 

It  is  true,  that  Christ,  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  laid  tho 
foundation  of  the  outward  structure  of  the  church ;  he  then 
formed  that  community,  that  spiritual  theocracy,  whose 
members  were  held  together  by  feith  in  him,  and  a  profession 

VOL.   I.  B 
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of  allegiance  to  him  as  their  King;  and  which  was  the 
chosen  vessel  for  receiving  and  conveying  to  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  that  divine  indwelling  life,  which  he  came  to  impart 
to  the  whole  human  race,  lie  fountain  of  divine  life  was 
still  shut  up  in  him,  and  had  not  diffused  itself  abroad  with 
that  energy  and  peculiarity  of  direction,  which  were  essential 
to  the  formation  of  the  CSmstian  church.  The  apostles  them- 
selves were  as  yet  confined  to  the  bodily  presence  and  out- 
ward guidance  of  the  Redeemer :  though,  by  the  operation  of 
Christ,  the  seminal  principle  of  a  divine  life  Isad  been  depo- 
sited in  their  hearts,  and  given  signs  of  germination,  still  it 
had  not  attained  its  full  expansion  and  peculiar  character; 
hence  it  might  be  afl&rmed,  that  what  constituted  the  ani- 
mating spirit  and  the  essential  nature  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  an  association  gradually  enlarging  itself — (the  imity  of  a 
divine  life  manifesting  itself  in  a  variety  of  individual  pecu- 
liarities) had  not  yet  aj^)eared ;  this  event,  indeed,  Christ  had 
intimated  would  not  take  place  till  preparation  had  been  made 
for  it  by  his  sufferings  axid  return  to  Im  heavenly  Father. 

At  his  last  interview  with  the  dkoiples,  just  before  his  final 
separation  from  them,  in  answer  to  their  inquiry  rejecting 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  he  refiarred  them  to  the  power  (J 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  would  enable  Ihem  rightly  to  understand 
the  dodrine  of  his  kingdom,  and  ßimi^  them  with  fit  instru- 
ments for  spreading  it  through  the  world.  AU  the  promises 
of  the  Saviour  relate,  it  is  true,  not  merely  to  one  single 
event,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  Apostles,  and,  in  a  oertain  sense,  on  the  Universal  Church 
founded  by  their  means ;  yet  the  display  oi  that  influence  for 
the  first  time,  forms  so  distinguished  an  epoch  in  the  lives  of 
the  Apostles,  that  it  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  espe- 
cial  fidfilment  of  these  prozhises.  Christ  pointed  out  to  the 
Apostles  such  a  palpable  q>ooh,  which  would  be  attended  with 
a  firm  conviction  of  a  great  int^nal  operation  on  then*  minds, 
an  xmwavering  consciousness  of  the  illumination  imparted  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  for,  before  his  final  departure,  he  enjoined 
upon  them,  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  till  that  promise  was  ful- 
filled, and  they  had  received  thsA  baptism  of  the  Spirit  which 
would  shortly  take  place. 

On  account  of  this  event,  the  Pentecost  which  the  disciples 
celebrated  soon  after  the  Saviour's  departure,  is  of  such  great 
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importaaace,  as  marking  tbe  commeiioemrait  of  the  Apostolk 
Church,  for  here  it  first  publidy  displayed  its  essential  daa^ 
racter.  Next  to  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  himself' 
on  earth,  this^  was  the  greatest  event,  as  the  commencing 
point  of  the  new  divine  life,  pxM)eeding  &om  him  to  the 
human  race,  which  has  since  spread  and  operated  tibrongh 
snccessiYe  ages,  and  will  continue  to  operate  imtil  its  final 
object  is  attained,  and  all  manldnd  are  transformed  into  the 
image  of  Christ.  If  we  contemplate  this  great  transaction 
from  Ulis,  its  only  proper  point  of  view,  we  shall  not  be 
tempted  to  explain  the  greater  by  the  less  ;  we  shall  not  con- 
sider it  strange  that  the  most  wonderful  event  in  the  inner 
life  of  mankind  should  be  accompanied  by  extra(^dinary  out« 
ward  appearances,  as  saisible  indications  of  its  existence. 
Still  less  shall  we  be  induced  to  look  upon  this  great  trans- 
action— in  which  we  recognise  tiie  necessary  beginnii^  of  a 
new  ^odi,  an  essential  intermediate  st^  in  the  religious 
developnaent  of  the  AposÖes,  and  in  tiie  formation  of  the 
Church — ^as  something  purely  mythical 

The  disciples  must  have  looked  forward  with  intense  ex» 
pectation  to  the  fiilfilment  of  that  promise,  whidi  the  Saviour 

'  Whoever  lookg  vpon  Christ  only  as  the  highest  being  developed 
from  the  germs  origmaliy  implanted  in  human  nature  (although  an 
abiohitety  high^t  being  cannot  logically  be  inferred  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tmmsn  natnre  from  this  standing-point),  must  take  an  easenti- 
aUy  diffeient  view  from  ourselves  of  the  transaction  of  i^ch  we  are 
qpeakingy  though  he  may  approximate  to  ns  in  the  mode  of  viewing 
partieiüar  points.  When  Hase,  in  his  EBsay  on  the  First  Christian 
Peoteoost,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Winer's  Z&t^ckrift  ßir  wiaaenachafi^ 
Ueke  Tlteciogie  (Jemmal  for  Sdentifie  Theology),  says,  ^that  a  time 
may  arrive  when  what  is  tiie  result  of  freedom  in  man  shall  he 
considered  as  divine,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  **  we  readily  grant  that  such 
a  time  is  coming,  or  rather  is  already  come ;  it  has  already  reached  its 
highest  pc»nt,  from  which  must  ensue  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of 
thmking.  We  cannot,  however,  hold  this  view  to  be  the  Christian 
one,  but  entirely  <^osite  to  real  Christianity.  How  irreconcilable  it 
is  with  ike  apostolic  belid^,  an  unprejudiced  thinker,  Bouterweck^ 
acimowledges  in  his  BeHgion  der  Vemtmfi  (Bdigion  of  Reason),  p.  1S7. 
Tbe  Holy  ^nrtt,  in  tiie  Christian  sense,  is  ne^«r  the  divine  in  the 
mtture  of  man,  Imt  a  -communication  from  God  to  the  nature  of  man 
(ineapaUe  ik  itself  of  VMM^ing  its  moral  destination),  which  becomes 
tboeby  nised  to  a  higher  order  of  life.  But  this  supernatural  com- 
mnnlcaitian  teem  God,  by  ne  means  oontradicts  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  diviae  «nd  of  ^edom  in  the  nature  of  man,  but  rather  pre- 
npposM  both. 
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had  SO  emphatically  repeated.^     Ten  days  had  passed  since 
their  final  separation  from  their  Divine  Master^  when  that 

'  Professor  Hitzig,  in  his  Sendachreiben  über  Ostern  und  Pfingsten 
(Letters  on  Easter  and  Pentecost),  Heidelberg,  1837,  maintains,  that 
this  event  occurred  not  at  the  Jewish  Pentecost,  but  some  days  earlier, 
and  that  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Sinai  is  also  to  be  fixed 
some  days  earlier ;  that  Acts  ii.  1,  is  to  be  understood,  "  when  the  day 
of  Pentecost  drew  near,  **  and  therefore  denotes  a  time  before  the  actoid 
occurrence  of  this  feast.  As  evidence  for  this  assertion,  it  is  remarked 
that,  in  verse  5,  only  the  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem,  those  who  out  of  all 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  scattered,  had  settled  in  Jerusalem 
from  a  strong  religious  feeling,  are  mentioned,  when,  if  the  reference 
had  been  to  one  of  the  principal  feasts,  the  multitude  Qt  foreign  Jews, 
who  came  from  all  parts,  would  have  been  especially  noticed.  Against 
this  view  we  have  to  urge  the  following  considerations.  The  words 
Acts  ii.  1,  "When  the  day  of  Pentecost  ifas  fully  come,"  would  be 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  actual  arrival  of  that  day,  as  TX-^pufut 
rov  xp^yov,  or  ruu  KaipQu,  Eph.  i.  10,  and  GJal.  iv.  4,  denote  the  actual 
arrivul  of  the  appointed  time ;  though  we  allow  that,  in  certain  con- 
nexions, they  may  denote  the  near  approach  of  some  precise  point  of 
time,  as  in  Luke  ix.  51,  where  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  not 
said  **the  day"  but  "t?ie  days/*  and  thus  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  Christ  from  the  earth,  which  was  now  actually  approaching,  is 
marked  in  general  terms.  But  as  to  the  connexion  of  this  passage  in 
the  Acts,  if  we  are  inclined  to  understand  these  words  only  of  the  near 
approach  of  Pentecost,  we  do  not  see  why  such  a  specification  of  the 
time  should  have  been  given.  Had  Luke  thought  that  the  day  of 
giving  the  Law  on  Sinai  was  difierent  from  tliat  of  the  Pentecost,  it 
might  be  expected  that  he  would  have  marked  more  precisely  the  main 
subject.  Besides,  there  are  no  traces  to  be  found,  that  a  day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  observed  by  the  Jews.  But  if 
we  understand  the  words  as  referring  to  the  actual  arrival  of  Pentecost, 
the  importance  of  fixing  the  time,  in  relation  to  the  words  immediately 
following,  and  the  whole  seqnel  of  the  narrative,  is  very  apparent.  This 
feast  would  occasion  the  assembling  of  believers  at  an  early  hour.  The 
words  in  verse  5,  we  must  certainly  understand  merely  of  such  Jews  as 
were  resident  in  Jerusalem,  not  of  such  who  came  there  first  at  fMs  time. 
But  from  a  comparison  with  the  9th  verse,  it  is  evident  that  Karoucw 
is  not  to  be  understood  altogether  in  the  same  sense  in  both  verses ;  that 
in  the  latter,  those  are  spoken  of  who  had  their  residence  elsewhere, 
and  were  only  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Jerusalem.  And  if  we 
grant  that  the  persons  spoken  of  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  Jews 
who  formerly  dwelt  in  other  lands,  but  for  a  long  time  past  had  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  as  the  capital  of  the  Theocracy,  then  it  is  clear  that,  by 
the  hrihiiJLovvTts  *Potfjuuot,  we  must  understand  such  as  for  some  special 
cause  were  just  come  to  Jerusalem*  Further,  there  were  also  those 
called  Proselytes,  who  were  found  in  great  numbers  at  Jerusalem,  for 
some  special  occasion,  and  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost   Doubtless,  by  "all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,"  v.  14,  who  are 
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feast  was  celebrated,  whose  object  so  nearly  touched  that 
which  especially  occupied  their  minds  at  the  time,  and  must 
therefore  have  raised  their  anxious  expectations  still  higher — 
the  Jewish  Pentecost,  the  feast  which  was  held  seven  weeks 
after  the  Passover.  This  feast,  according  to  the  original 
Mosaic  institution,  related  only  to  the  first  fruits  of  Harvest ; 
nor  is  any  other  reason  for  its  celebration  adduced  by  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo — ^in  this  respect,  only  a  distant  resemblance 
could  be  traced  between  the  first  finiits  of.  the  natiuul  Crea- 
tion, and  those  of  the  new  Spiritual  Creation ;  this  analogy, 
it  is  true,  is  often  adverted  to  by  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  but  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise, 
must  have  been  very  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples. 
But  if  we  venture  to  credit  the  Jewish  Tfiuditions,*  this  feast 
had  also  a  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  f 
hence,  by  way  of  distinction,  it  h^  been  called  the  feast  of  the 
joy  of  file  Law.'  If  this  be  admitted,  then  the  words  of 
Christ  respecting  the  new  revelation  of  God  by  him,  the  new 
relation  established  by  him  between  God  and  Man,  which  he 
himself  under  the  designation  of  the  New  Covenant*  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  Old, — must  have  been  vividly  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  anxious  longing  would  be  more  strongly 
excited  for  that  event,  which,  according  to  his  promise,  would 
confirm  and  glorify  the  New  Dispensation.  As  all  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  Lord's  disciples  (their  number  then  amounted 

disiin^nished  from  the  Jews,  are  meant  all  who  were  then  living  at 
Jerusalem,  without  determining  whether  they  had  resided  there  always, 
or  only  for  a  short  time.  The  whole  narrative,  too,  gives  the  impression 
thai  a  greater  multitude  of  persons  Uian  usual  were  then  assembled  at 
Jemaalem. 

*  Which  may  be  found  collected  in  a  Dissertation  by  J.  M.  Danz,  in 
Meuschen's  Novum  Testamentum  e  Talmude  illustratum,  p.  740. 

*  That  they  are  justified  in  making  such  a  reference,  may  be  concluded 
from  comparing  Exodus  xii.  1,  and  xix,  1. 

'  TTiinn  ruTOt^?, 

*  The  word  8io0^«Ei7,  n*^^,  which  has  been  used  to  denote  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Dispensation,  is  taken  from  human  relations,  as  signify- 
ing a  covenant  or  agreement;  but  in  its  application  to  the  relation 
between  Qod  and  man,  the  fundamental  idea  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  namoly,  that  of  a  relation  in  which  there  is  something  reciprocal  and 
conditional,  as,  in  this  case,  a  communication  from  God  to  man  is  con- 
ditionated  by  the  obedience  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
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to  one  hundred  «nd  twenty)^  were  wont  to  meet  daily  for 
mutnal  edification,  so  on  this  solemn  day,  they  were  assembled 
in  a  chamber,'  which  according  to  Oriental  customs  was 
specially  assigned  to  derotional  exercises.  It  was  the  first 
stated  hoar  oi  prayer,  about  nine  in  the  mornings  and,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  must  suppose  was  then  the  tone  of  the 
disciples'  feelings,  we  may  presume  that  their  prayers  turned 
to  thB  object  which  filled  th^  souls — ^that  on  the  day  when 
the  Old  Law  had  beeö  promulgated  with  such  glory,  ihe  New 
also  might  be  glorified  by  the  ccmimmiication  <^  ihö  |Mromiaed 
Spirit.  And  what  their  ardent  desires  and  prayers  scm^t  for, 
what  their  h&rd  had  promkied,  was  granted.  They  felt 
elevated  to  a  new  state  of  mind,  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  joy- 
fulness  and  power,  to  which  they  had  lutherto  bee^  strangers, 
and  seized  by  an  ins|Hring  impulse,  to  testify  the  grace  of 

^  Without  doubt,  those  expositors  adopt  the  right  view  vrko  aippoee, 
that  not  merely  the  apostles  but  all  the  believers  vere  at  that  time 
assembled ;  for  though,  in  Acts  L  26,  the  apostles  are  primarily  in- 
tended, yet  the  luxihrrai  collectively  form  the  chief  subject  (i.  15),  to 
whidh  the  ^Torrcf  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ehapW  neeessarily 
refers.  It  by  n6  means  fbllows,  that  because,  in  ck.  U.  \i,  the  i^Mstles 
alone  are  represented  as  speakers,  the  asaembly  was  confined  to  these 
-alone ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  api>ear  the  leaders  and  representa- 
tires  of  the  whole  church,  and  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  persons  met  together;  Acts  iL  15.  The  great  importance  of  the 
fact  which  Peter  brings  forward  in  his  discourse,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  under  the  Old  Covenant,  were  imparted  only  to  a  select 
class  of  persons,  such  as  the  prophets, — ^under  the  New  Covenant,  which 
removes  every  wall  of  separation  in  reference  to  the  higher  life,  are  com- 
municated without  distinction  to  all  believers— this  great  fact  would  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  if  we  confined  every  thing  here  mentioned  to 
the  apostles.  Throughout  the  Acts,  wherever  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
is  manifested  by  similar  characteristics  in  those  who  were  converted  to 
a  living  £uth,  we  perceive  an  evident  homogeneity  with  this  first  great 
erent. 

'  Such  a  chamber  was  built  in  the  eastern  style,  with  a  flat  roof,  aad 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  court-yard,  imp^ow,  rrt».  According  to  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  we  must  suppose  it  to  ikare  been  a  chamber  in  a 
private  house.  But,  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  the  disciples  met  together  in  the  Temple  at  the  first  hour  of  prayer 
during  the  feast ;  their  proceedings  would  thus  have  gained  much  in 
notoriety,  though  not  in  real  importance,  as  Olahaiffien  sMdatuns ;  for 
it  perfectly  accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  not 
being  restricted  to  particular  times  Koi  plaees,  and  obliterating  the 
distinction  of  pro&ae  and  sacred,  that  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  tiüce  place,  not  in  a  temple,  but  in  aa  ordinary  dwelling. 
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redffliiptioB,  c^  wkicb  now  lor  the  firdt  time  they  had  right 
pere^tions.  Extraordinary  appearances  of  natiure  (a  ccm- 
jnnetioii  dndlar  to  what  has  happened  m  other  important 
epo^  of  the  history  of  mankind)  aeoompanied  the  great 
|m)eess  then  going  on  in  ^  ^»ritual  worlds  and  were  sym- 
Ix^c  of  that  which  filled  their  inmost  souls.  An  earthquake 
attended  by  a  whirlwind  suddemly  ^ook  the  bmI(Mng  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  a  symbol  to  them  ot  that  Spirit 
iriiidi  moved  their  inner  man.  Flaming  lights  in  the  form  of 
toDgoes  streamed  through  the  ehamber,  and  floating  down- 
wards settled  on  their  l^ads,  a  symbol  of  the  new  tongues  of 
the  fire  of  ini^red  emotion,  which  streamed  forth  from  the 
holy  flame  that  glowed  within  them.* 

The  account  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion,  leads  us 
back  at  last  to  the  depositions  of  those  who  were  present,  the 
<mly  persons  who  could  give  direct  testimony  concemii^  it. 
And  it  might  happen,  that  the  glory  of  the  inner  Hfe  then 
imparted  to  them,  might  so  reflect  its  splendour  on  surroimd- 
ing  objects,  that  by  virtue  of  the  internal  miracle  (the  eleva- 
ti(Hi  of  their  inward  life  and  conseiousn^s,  through  the  power 
<^  the  Divine  Spirit),  the  olD^ects  of  outward  pero^ion 
appeared  quite  changed.  And  thus  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
all  which  presented  itself  to  them  as  a  perception  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  mi^t  be,  in  fact,  only  a  perception  of  the  pre- 
dominant  inward  mental  state,  a  sensuous  objectiyeness  of 
what  was  operating  inwardly  with  divine  power,  similar  to  the 
ecstatic  visions  wMch  are  elsewhere  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ 
Whate\Fer  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation,  what  was  divine 
in  the  event  remains  the  same,  for  this  was  an  inward  process 
in  the  souls  of  the  disciple^  in  relation  to  which  everything 
outward  was  only  of  subordinate  significance.  •  Still,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  narrative  which  renders  such  a  supposition 
necessary.  And  if  we  admit,  that  there  was  really  an  earth- 
quake which  frightened  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  houses,  it 
is  easily  explained  how,  though  it  happened  early  in  the 
m<»ming  of  the  feast,  a  great  multitude  would  be  found  in  the 
streets^  and  the  attention  of  one  and  another  being  attracted 
to  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  .disciples,  by  degrees,  a 

'  Gregory  the  Great  beantifiilly  remarks :  "  Hinc  est  quod  super 
ptttoreA  primos  in  lingnarum  specie  Spiritus  Sanctus  insedit,  quia 
Qhttinim  qvos  lepkrerit  de  se  pretifti»  hguenka  fiicii."    Lib.  i  Bp.  25. 
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great  crowd  of  persons,  curious  to  know  what  was  going  on, 
would  collect  around  the  house.*  The  question  may  be  asked, 
By  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders  especially 
excited  ?  At  first  sight,  the  words  in  Acts  ii.  7 — 11  appear 
susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation,  that  the  passers-by  were 
astonished  at  hearing  Galileans  who  knew  no  language  but 
their  own,  speak  in  a  nimiber  of  foreign  languages,  which 
they  could  not  have  learnt  in  a  natural  way' — ^that,  therefore, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  faculty  was  imparted  to  behevers 
by  an  extraordinary  operation  of  Divine  power,  of  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  not  acquired  by  the  use  of  their  natural 
fiiculties.     Accordingly,  since  the  third  century'  it  has  been 

*  The  question  is,  How  are  we  to  explain  the  difficult  words  r^s  <poiyfis 
To^ijs,  in  Acts  ii.  6 1  The  pronoun  ravrris  leads  us  to  refer  the  words  to 
what  immediately  preceded,  the  loud  speaking  of  the  persons  assembled. 
But  then  the  use  of  the  singular  is  remarkable.  And  since  verse  2  is 
the  principal  subject,  we  may  refer  the  pronoun  ratJrijs  to  that ;  the 
ywofiiyris  of  verse  6  seems  also  to  correspond  to  the  iyhftro  of  verse  2.  Not 
only  is  it  more  easy  to  refer  the  pronoun  To^rr;s  to  what  immediately 
precedes  in  verse  4,  but  also  verses  3  and  4  rather  than  verse  2,  contain 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  narrative ;  it  also  entirely  favours  this 
construction,  that  <f>wv^  must  be  understood  of  the  noise  made  by  the  dis- 
ciples in  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  collective 
noun,  signifying  a  confused  din,  in  which  the  distinction  of  individual 
voices  would  be  lost  • 

a  The  words  give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  by-standers  took 
offence  at  hearing  the  disciples  speak  of  divine  things  in  a  different 
language  from  the  sacred  one.  * 

3  By  many  of  the  ancients  it  has  been  supposed — ^what  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  ii.  8  will  allow,  and  even  favours — ^that  the 
miracle  consisted  in  this,  that,  though  all  spoke  in  one  and  the  same 
language,  each  of  the  hearers  believed  that  he  heard  them  speak  in  his 
own ;  fäav  fihv  i^rix^'tc^at  <l>o)if^Vf  iroXA^  $^  ^KovecrOau,  Gregory  Naz.  orat. 
44,  f.  715,  who  yet  does  not  propound  this  view  as  peculiarly  his 
own.  It  has  lately  been  brought  forward  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
Schneckenburger,  in  his  Beiträgen  zur  Einleitung  in's  Neue  Testament 
(Contributions  towards  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament),  p.  84. 
The  speakers,  by  the  power  of  inspiration,  operated  so  power- 
fully on;  the  feelings  of  their  susceptible  ^hearers,  that  they  involun- 
tarily translated  what  went  to  their  hearts  into  their  mother-tongue, 
and  understood  it  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  in  that  By  the  element  of 
inspiration,  the  inward  communion  of  feeling  was  so  strongly  brought 
forth,  that  the  lingual  wall  of  separation  was  entirely  taken  away.  But 
in  order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of  explanation,  it 
.  may  be  of  use  to  inquire, — If  the  language  in  which  the  hearers  were 
addressed  was  quite  foreign  to  them,  the  natural  medium  of  human  in- 
tercourse would  be  wholly  wanting,  and  would  thus  be  compensated  by 
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generally  admitted^  that  a  supernatural  gift  of"  tongues  was 
imparted  on  this  occasion,  by  which  the  more  rapid  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  facilitated  and 
promoted.  It  has  been  urged  that  as  in  the  apostolic  age, 
many  things  were  eflFected  immediately  by  the  predominating 
creative  agency  of  God's  Spirit,  which,  in  later  times,  have 
been  effected  through  human  means  appropriated  and  sancti- 
fied by  it  p  so,  in  this  instance,  immediate  inspiration  stood  in 
the  place  of  those  natural  lingual  acquirements,  which  in 
later  times  have  served  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 

a  miracle  which  produced  an  internal  understanding]  Or  was  the 
Aramaic  language  of  the  speakers  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  hearers, 
only  not  so  familiar  as  their  mother-tongue  ]  But  it  was  an  effect  of  the 
inward  communion  produced  by  the  power  of  spiritual  influence,  that 
they  more  easily  understood  those  who  spoke  in  a  language  not  familiar 
to  them;  the  want  of  familiarity  was  not  felt.  What  was  addressed  to 
them  was  as  intelligible  as  if  spoken  in  their  mother-tongue.  In  thi» 
way,  although  on  the  supposition  of  a  powerful  spiritual  influence,  by 
which  the  essence  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  is  not  denied  but  presup- 
posed, it  would  be  an  explicable  psychological  fact.  Men  speaking  with 
the  ardour  of  inspiration,  made  an  impression  on  those  who  were  not 
capable  of  understanding  a  language  foreign  to  them,  similar  to  what  we 
are  told  of  Bernard's  Sermons  on  the  Crusades  in  Germany :  "  Quod 
Germanicis  etiam  populis  loquens  miro  audiebatur  affectu ;  et  de  sermone 
ejus,  quem  intelllgere,  utpote  alterius  linguae  homines,  non  valebant,, 
magis  quam  ex  peritissimi  cujuslibet  post  eum  loquentis  interpretis  in- 
tellecta  locutione,  aedificari  illorum  devotio  videbatur,  cujus  rei  certa 
probatio  tunsio  pectorum  erat  et  effusio  lacrimarum."  Mabillon.  ed, 
0pp.  Bernard,  tom.  ii.  p.  1119.  And  this  would  for  the  most  part  agree 
with  the  interpretation  of  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  Steudel.  Bat  as  to 
the  first  mode  of  explanation,  we  do  not  see  what  can  allow  or  justify  our 
sabstituting  for  the  common  interpretation  of  the  miracle  in  question 
another,  which  does  not  come  nearer  the  pyschological  analogy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  farther  from  it,  and  does  not  so  naturally  connect  itself 
with  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  allow  an  appeal  to  the 
analogy  with  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  although,  in 
referring  to  such  an  analogy,  we  find  nothing  objectionable,  any  more 
than  in  general  to  the  analogy  between  the  supernatural  andthe  natural, 
provided  the  difference  of  psychical  circumstances,  and  of  the  causes  pro- 
dacing  them,  is  not  lost  sight  of.  But  still,  in  matters  of  science,  where 
every  thing  must  be  well  grounded,  we  cannot  attach  a  value  to  such  a 
document  until  it  is  ascertained  what  is  really  trustworthy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  such  phenomena.  As  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation,  it 
can  only  be  maintained  by  our  adopting  the  supposition,  that  we  have 
here  not  a  tradition  from  the  first  source,  but  only  a  representation, 
which  ultimately  depends  on  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  and  if  we  hence 
allow  ourselves  to  distinguish  what  the  author  professes  to  say,  from  the 
facts  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  narrative. 
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But,  indeed,  the  utility  of  buch  a  gift  of  toi^iies  for  the 
spread  of  diTine  truth  in  the  apostolic  times,  will  appear  not 
so  great,  if  we  consider  that  the  go^l  had  its  first  and  chief 
sphere  of  action  among  the  nations  belonging  to  the  R(»nan 
Empire,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
guages  sufficed  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  one  or  the  oUier 
of  these  languages,  as  it  was  employed  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  Kfe,  ccmld  not  be  altogether  strange  to  the  Jews.  A»  to 
the  Greek  language,  the  mode  in  which  the  apostles  expressed 
themselyes  in  it,  the  traces  of  their  mother-tongue  which  ap- 
pear in  their  use  of  it,  prove  that  they  had  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  lingual  acquirement. 
In  the  history  oi  tl^  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  traces  are 
never  to  be  found  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  for  this 
object.  Ancient  tradition,  which  names  certain  persons  as 
interpreters  of  the  apostles,  implies  the  contrary.'  Also, 
Acts  xiv.  11  shows  that  Paul  possessed  no  supernatural  gift  of 
tongues.  Yet  all  this  does  not  authorise  ua  to  deny  the 
reference  to  such  an  endowment  in  the  former  passage  of  the 
Acts,  if  the  explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  both  in  single 
words  and  in  its  connexion,  is  most  &,vour^)2e  to  this  inter- 
pretation. Nor  do  we  venture  to  decide  what  operations  not 
to  be  calculated  according  to  natural  laws  could  be  effected  by 
the  power  with  which  tihie  new  divine  life  moved  the  veiy 
depths  of  human  natiire ;  what  especially  oould  be  effected 


'  Thus  Mark  is  called  the  ipfiriveh,  or  ipfirfifwrfis  of  Peter,  (see  Päptas  of 
Hierapolis  in  Ensebius,  Eec  Hist.  ill.  89,  compared  with  Irenaeus,  iii.  1). 
The  Basilidians  saj  the  same  of  one  Glancias,  Clement's  Stromata,  viL 
765.  On  comparing  every  thing,  I  must  decide  against  the  possible  in- 
terpretation of  those  words  faroured  bj  several  eminent  modem  critics 
— that  they  mean  simply  an  expositor,  one  who  repeated  the  instmo- 
tions  of  Peter  in  his  Gospel,  with  explanatory  remarks ; — ^for  this  dis- 
tinction of  Mark  is  always  prefixed  to  accounts  of  his  Gospel,  and  at  the 
isame  time  from  the  fJiMst  of  his  acting  in  this  capacity  with  Peter,  his 
capability  is  inferred  to  note  down  the  report  made  by  him  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  Thus  certainly  the  passage  in  PApias  must  be 
understood ;  MdpKOf  fi^p  ipfjaivtvr^  Tl^rpov  7cr^cy»s,  Z&a  ipLtniifL6i^ttw€P 
ixptßih  Pfpw^.  The  second  &ct  is  founded  on  the  first,  that  he  ac- 
companied Peter  as  an  interpreter.  Some  truth  may  lie  at  the  basis  of 
this  tradition ;  it  might  be,  that  although  Peter  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Oredt  language,  and  could  express  himself  in  it,  he  yet  took  with  him  a 
dnciple  who  was  thoroughly  master  ti  it,  that  he  might  be  assisted  by 
him  in  publishing  the  Gospel  among  those  who  spoke  that  language. 
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through  the  connexion  between  the  internal  life  of  the  Spirit 
(on  which  the  new  creation  operated  with  a  power  before  iin- 
known)  and  the  faculty  of  speech.  A  phenomenon  of  this 
Idnd  might  have  taken  place  once,  with  a  symbc^e  prophetic 
meaning,  indicating  that  the  new  diyine  life  would  repeal 
itadf  in  all  the  languages  of  mankind,  as  Christianity  is 
destined  to  bring  umler  its  sway  all  the  various  national 
peculiarities  !     A  worthy  symbol  of  this  great  event ! 

But  we  meet  in  Üie  New  Testament  with  oth^^  intimations 
of  sudi  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  very  similar  to  the 
passage  in  the  Acts  ;  and  the  explanation  of  these  passages  is 
attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of  the  latter.  If, 
tiiere^e,  we  do  not,  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of  exegesis, 
attempt  to  explain  the  clearer  passages  by  the  more  obscure, 
we  cannot  Mk  to  perceive  that,  in  the  section  on  spiritual 
gifts  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiai»3,  sometiiing  alto- 
gether different  from  such  a  supernatural  gilt  of  tongues  is 
spoken  of.  Evidently,  the  apostle  is  there  treating  of  such 
discourse  as  would  not  be  genendly  intdligible,  proceeding 
from  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind  which  rose  to  an  elevation  ^ 
above  the  language  of  ordinary  eommimicati<ML  We  may 
here  adduce  two  passages  in  the  Acts,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  understood  of  speaking  in  a  foreign  language ;  x.  46^  and 
xii.  6.  How  can  we  imagine  that  men,  in  the  first  glow  of' 
conversion,  when  first  seized  by  the  inspiring  influence  of 
Christian  faith^  instead  of  pouring  forth  the  feelings  of 
whidi  their  hearts  were  full,  through  a  medium  so  dear  and 
easy  to  them  as  their  mother-tongue,  could  find  pleasure 
in  what  at  such  a  time  would  be  a  mere  epideiktic  miracle, 
unless  the  effect  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  was  to  hurry 
them  along,  as  blind  iostruments  of  a  magical  power,  againiä 
their  wiUs,  and  to  constrain  them  to  make  use  of  a  different 
language  from  that  which  at  such  a  time  must  have  been  best 
fitted  for  the  expression  of  their  feelings  ?  * 

1  I  eannot  comprehend  what  Professor  Bänmlein  maintaiBS  in  his 
Heaaj  on  this  subject,  in  the  Studien  der  etangelüehen  Geistlichkeit 
Wwrtembergs  (Studies  of  the  BTangelieal  Clergy  of  Wörtemberg), 
▼i.  2.  p.  119,  **  that  in  certain  religious  mental  states,  the  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  is  by  no  means  unnaturaL*  It  is  plain  äiat  a  man 
naj  easilj  feel  himself  impelled,  when  actuated  by  new  feelings  and 
ideas,  to  form  new  words ;  as  from  a  new  spiritual  life,  a  new  reUg^om 
dialect  forms  itself.    But  how,  under  such  circumstances,  it  can  be 
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Both  these  suppositions  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  nor  does  any  thing  similar  appear  in  the  first 
history  of  Christianity.  Such  exhibitions  would  be  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  draw  away  the  mind  from  that  which  is  the 
essence  of  conversion,  and  only  to  furnish  aliment  for  an 
unchristian  vanity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  a  pro- 
priety in  referring  these  passages  to  the  utterance  of  the  new 
things  with  which  the  mind  would  be  filled,  in  the  new  lan- 
guage of  a  heart  glowing  with  Christian  sentiment*  Thus  it 
may  be  explained  how,  in  the  first  passage  (Acts  x.  46),  the 
y\u>atraiQ  \aXtiv  is  connected  with  "  praising  God,"  "  pr^tising 
God  with  the  whole  heart,"  when  conscious  of  having  through, 
his  grace  received  salvation ;  and  in  the  second  passage. 
Acts  xix,  6,  with  irpo^riTevtiv,  But  as,  in  both  these  passages, 
it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  communication  of  the  Divine  - 
Spirit  was  indicated  by  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  its 
original  effusion  at  Pentecost,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
valuable  clue  to  the  right  understanding  of  that  event 

If,  then,  we  examine  more  closely  the  description  of  what 
transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  shall  find  several 
things  which  favour  a  different  interpretation  from  Üie  ancient 
one.  How  could  a  nimiber  of  carnally-minded  men  be  led  to 
explain  the  speaking  of  the  disciples  in  foreign  languages,  as 
the  effect  of  intoxication  ?     Acts  ii.  13.*    How  did  it  happen, 

natural  to  speak  a  language  altogether  foreigu,  I  cannot  perceive,  nor 
can  I  find  any  analogy  for  it  in  other  psychical  phenomena.  Still  less 
can  I  admit  the  comparison  with  the  manifestations  among  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Irving  in  London,  since,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extencU,  I  can. 
see  nothing  in  these  manifestations  hut  the  workings  of  an  enthusiastic 
spirit,  which  sought  to  copy  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues  according 
to  the  common  interpretation,  and  therefore  assumed  the  reality  of  that 
gift. 

^  See  the  Dissertation  of  Dr.  David  Schulz  on  the  Spiritual  Gifts  of 
the  first  Christians.    Breslau,  1836. 

*  Although  this  may  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  for  it 
would  certainly  be  possible,  that  frivolous,  carnally-minded  men  who 
were  disposed  to  ridicule  what  they  did  not  understand,  might  not 
observe  the  phenomenon  (not  explicable  from  common  causes)  .'of 
speaking  in  a  foreign  language;  it  is  possible  that  Peter,  after  he 
had  shown  the  contrariety  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostle«  to  a 
state  of  intoxication,  which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  at  that 
hour  of  the  day,  instead  of  adducing  other  marks  which  testified 
against  it,  passed  on  to  compare  the  phenomena  with  the  prophetic  pro- 
mise which  was  here  fulfilled.    Yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Peter. 
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€ti&t  Peter  in  his  apologetio  discourse  did  not  appeal  to  the 
undeniably  miraculous  nature  of  an  event  by  which  the 
objections  of  men  unsusceptible  of  what  was  divine  might 
most  easily  be  refiited?    Why  did  he  satisfy  himself  with 
referring  to  the  prophetic  declarations  respecting  an  extra- 
ordinary revival,  and  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  without  even  advert- 
ing to  this  peculiar  manifestation  ?     In  the  construction  of 
the  whole  narrative,  we  find  nothing  that  obliges  us  to  adopt 
the  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  in  the  usual  sense. 
The  flames  that  settled  on  Öieir  heads  appear  as  the  natural 
symbols  of  the  new  tongues,  or  new  language  of  that  holy 
fire  which  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  accordingly  it  is  said,  "  They 
were  aU  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  wiüi 
other  tongues^  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance ;"  therefore 
the  tongues  of  the  Spirit  were  the  new  form  for  the  new 
spirit  wbich  animated  them. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
and  to  establish  the  common  one,  that  the  spectators  are 
described  as  expressing  their  astonishment  at  hearing,  each 
one  in  his  own  tongue,  these  Cralileans  who  knew  no  foreign 
language,  speaking  tiie  wonderful  works  of  God  (Acts  iL  8) ; 
and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  various  nations  distinctly 
named  in  whose  languages  the  apostles  spoke.  But  we  cannot 
possibly  think  that  all  Üiese  nations  spoke  different  languages, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  cities  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Cyrene,  and  in  the  parts 
of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish 
Colonies,  the  Greek  would  at  that  time  be  in  general  better 
understood  than  the  ancient  language  of  the  country,  and  as 
this  must  have  been  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  he 
could  not  have  intended  to  specify  so  many  difierent  lan- 
guages. There  will  remain  out  of  the  whole  catalogue  of 
lan^iages,  only  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

ftince  he  refers  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  order  to  refate  the  charge  of 
IntozicatioD,  should  not  also  refer  to  that  other  fact  (supposing  it 
to  exist),  which  would  have  completed  his  proof. 

'  The  word  y^atrffa,  like  the  German  Zunge  [and  the  English 
tmuel  IB  used  both  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech,  and  for  a  language 
ordMecL 
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It  also  deserves  notioe,  that  the  inbalniaiits  of  Judea  are  men-^ 
tioned,  who  ^oke  the  same  language  as  the  Galikans,  cmlj 
with  a  slight  difference  of  pronunciaticm.     Since,  then,  to 
retain  ^e  ancient  view  of  the  gift  of  tongues  creates  diffi- 
culties in  this  passage,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  serve  to 
support  it  j  while  several  parts  oi  the  nam^ve  oppose  it,  ainl 
every  thing  that  is  said  elsewhere  of  this  gift  {yapivfAoi)  leads 
to  a  very  different  interpretation,  the  mwe  ancient  view 
becomes  very  uncertain,  Ihou^  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  perfectly 
clear  and  certain  condusion  re^)ecting  the  &d»  which  f<»m 
the  groimdwork  of  the  narrative.     Perhaps  the  difficulty  in 
the  passage  maybe  obviated  in  this  way.     It  was  not  unusual 
to  designate  aU  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  Galileans,  and  it 
might  be  inferred  from  this  common  a^^llation  tlmt  they 
were  all  Galileans  by  birth ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  was  actually  Ihe  case.     Among  the  so-called  Galileans, 
some  might  be  found  idiose  mother-tongue  was  not  the 
Galilean  dialect,  and  who  now  f!dt  themselves  impelled  to 
express  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  in  their  own  provincial 
dialect,  which  through  Cäiristianity  had  become  a  sacred 
language  to  them,  though  hitherto  they  had  been  aceu^med 
to  consider  the  Hebrew  '<»i]y  in  that  light  ;^  and  it  mi^it 
also  happen  that  some  who  lived  on  the  oonfines  of  Galilee, 
had  learned  the  language  of  the  adjacent  tribes,  which  they 
now  made  use  of^  in  order  to  be  better  understood  by 
foreigners.     Thus  the  speaking  in  foreign  languages  would  be 
only  something  accidental,  and  not  the  essential  of  the  new 
language  of  the  Spirit.'    This  new  language  of  the  Spirit  is 
that  which  Christ  promised  to  his  discij^es  »a  one  of  the 
essential  marks  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their 
hearts.     Indeed,  the  promise  that  they  diouM  speak  with 
new  tongues'  appears  only  in  the  criticsdly  suq)ected  additicoi 

*  See  Acts  xxii.  2.  Wetstein  oa  Acts  tL  1.  On  this  point  the  views 
of  the  Palestinian  theologians  womld  differ,  according  as  their  genecal 
mode  of  thinking  was  more  or  less  contracted. 

*  Whatever  interpretation  be  adopted  of  this  passage,  it  will  be  no 
more  than  a  conjecture  for  the  solution  of  that  difficulty,  nor  can  any  be 
given  with  the  degree  of  certainty  equal  to  what  may  be  attained 
respecting  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  genend  point  of  view. 

^  This  evidently  denoted  such  tongues  or  languages  as  were  not  yet  in 
the  world.  Had  the  person  who  committed  this  tradition  to  writing 
Intended  foreign  languages  not  acquired  b^  study,  he  would  certainly 
have  made  use  of  a  different  expression. 
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to  tbe  Goc^  of  Mark,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  true 
tnditicm  does  iiot  lie  at  ihe  basis  of  it ;  and  if  Christ  in  the 
otiber  Goq>els  has  not  literally  made  use  of  this  expression, 
still  we  find  what  is  allied  to  it  in  meaning,  where  he  ^aks 
of  the  new  powers  of  utterance  which  would  be  imparted  by 
ihe  Holy  Spirit  to  the  dkdples,  '^  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,"  Luke  xxi.  15,  Thus  this  expression,  "  to  speak  with 
new  tongues,"  would  meaia,  to  spesk  with  mjch  ^.ongues  as  the 
Spirit  gaye  them;  other  tongues  Üian  those  hitherto  used, 
originally  intended  to  mark  the  great  revolution  effected  by 
Christtanity  in  the  dispositions  of  men  wherever  it  found 
entranoe,  among  the  rude  as  well  as  the  civilized.^  Yet  we  do 
not  venture  to  assume  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
ronained  invarb^y  the  same,  for  this  would  be  inccoisiBtent 
with  its  use  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  CoriniJiians,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  As  the  original  form  of  the  expres- 
ma  in  the  Christian  phraseology  gradually  was  shortened  in 
many  ways,'  so  likewise  there  was  a  gradual  alteration  in  the 

*  Gregory  üte  Great  beautifully  remarka,  in  his  Homil.  in  Evang. 
L  iL  U.  29  :  "  Fideles  quiqne,  qui  jam  Titae  veteris  secularia  verba 
dflreUDqcniüt,  Bancta  autem  mysteria  insonant,  conditoris  sui  laudes 
et  poteatiam  qoantaxn  prevalent,  narrant,  quid  aliud  £aciunt,  nisi 
B0Ti8  lingiüs  loquuntnr]"  The  riew  I  have  here  taken  is  nearly  the 
stme  as  that  <^  Herder  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pentecostal  Gift  of 
Tovgoea,— of  Hase,  and  particularly  of  Bauer,  in  his  valuable  essay  on 
the  snbject  in  the  Tübinger  Zeüschrifi  füjr  Theologie,  1830,  part  ii.^ 
to  iriiich  I  am  indebted  for  some  modifications  of  my  own  view.  My 
honoured  Mend  Steudel,  in  the  same  periodical,  adopts  a  view  essentially 
the  same.  It  has  also  found  an  advocate  in  Dr.  Schulz.  With  Bleek 
(see  his  learned  and  acute  Dissertations  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken) 
I  i^ree  in  the  general  view  of  the  subject,  but  not  in  the  explanation  of 
the  word  yxSoaffo,  Other  grounds  apart,  adduced  by  Bauer,  it  appears 
to  me  far  more  natural  to  deduce  the  designation  fbr  the  new  form  of 
(äristian  inspiration,  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  |Vz)^  as  well  as  the 
Greek  yXmaea,  from  the  language  of  common  life,  rather  than  from  the 
■diooU  ^grammarians.  But  the  question,  whether,  in  this  connexion, 
the  word  must  originally  be  understood  of  the  organ  of  language 
^oeording  to  Bauer),  or  of  the  kind  of  language,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  80  very  impoitanit,  for  in  this  instance  both  meanings  of  the  word 
an  doeely  idlied. 

*  Winer  Justly  remarks,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Grammar,  p.  584, 
(Qrtunmatui  des  NeuteatwmemÜichen  Sprachidioms,  4th  Ed.,  Leipzig, 
1886),  that,  in  the  phrase  yXwKrais  \aKuv,  a  word  like  Koivats  cannot 
Intimately  be  supplied ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that,  from  the  original 
complete  phnuse,  after  it  had  once  acquired  a  fixed  meaning,  a  shorter 
eUipücal  phrase  was  formed,  as  there  was  occasion  to  employ  it  frequently. 
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meaning ;  that  alteration,  namely,  of  which  many  examples 
are  elsewhere  found  in  the  history  of  language,  that  a  word 
which  at  first  was  altogether  the  general  sign  of  a  certain  idea, 
became  in  later  times,  as  various  shades  of  meaning  were 
attached  to  this  idea,  limited  to  one  particular  application  of 
it  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  an  expression  which  originally 
denoted  the  new  language  of  Christians  imder  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  generally,  afterwards,  when  various  modifications 
of  such  language  had  been  formed,  became  limited  to  that 
kind  in  which  the  immediate  influences  of  the  Spirit  predomi- 
nated, and  presented  itself  in  the  higher  self-consciousness  as 
the  specially  ecstatic  form,',  while  the  discursive  activity  of  the 

^  This  continued  to  be  the  general  use  of  the  term  for  the  first  two 
centuries,  until,  the  historical  connexion  with  the  youthful  age  of  the 
church  being  broken,  the  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  was 
formed.  On  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  some  passages  of 
Irenseus  and  Tertullian.  Irenaeus  (lib.  v.  c.  9)  cites  what  Paul  says  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  and  then  adds,  Paul  calls  those  perfect,  *'  Qui 
perceperunt  Spiritum  Dei,  et  omnibus  Unguis  loquuntur  per  Spiritum 
Dei,  quemadmodum  et  ipse  loquebatnr,  Ka6ii>s  Koä  iroWQv  hcodoyiey 
dSeX^wy  iv  rij  ixKKriffi^  xpofrrriKh  xop^ö'it*a'''a  ix^vrav  Koi  vavroSavcus 
XdKoivTuv  8icb  rov  w€{niaros  yKd^trais  Koi  t&  Kp^Hpia  rav  iivBpdnrwv  §is 
^avephy  iySyrav  M  r$  (rvfx(^4povri  Ka\  rck  fivffrijpia  rod  $€ov  MirryoV' 
fievuvf  quos  et  spiritales  apostolus  vocat."  Though  some  persons  think 
the  term  vamodavcus  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  languages  of  various 
nations,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  accord iug  to  its  use  at  that  time, 
though  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  might  be  so  understood.  It 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  Irenseus  represents  this  gift  as  one 
of  the  essential  marks  of  Christian  perfection,  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
spiritales.  We  cannot  well  comprehend  how  he  could  suppose  anything 
so  detached  and  accidental  as  speaking  in  many  foreign  languages,  to 
stand  in  so  close  and  necessary  a  connexion  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian inspiration.  Besides,  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  those  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  church  even  in  his  own  times. 
He  evidently  considers  the  y\&(raais  KdKetv  as  something  allied  to 
irpoffiriTCTL/ety.  To  the  latter,  he  attributes  the  faculty  of  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  former  that  of  publishing 
divine  mysteries.  He  sees  nothing  but  this  in  the  gift  of  tongues  at 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  in  reference  to  that  event,  places 
together  "prophetari  et  loqui  Unguis,"  I.  UL  c.  12.  Tertullian 
demands  of  Marcion  to  point  out  among  his  followers  proo&  of  ecstatic 
inspiration :  **  Edat  aliquem  psalmum,  aliquam  visionem,  aliquam 
orationem  duntaxat  spiritualem  in  ecstasi,  i.  e.  amentia,  si  qua  Ungues 
Interpretatio  accesserit."  Evidently  in  this  connexion,  the  term 
lingua,  expressing  speaking  in  an  ecstasy,  which,  since  what  is  spoken 
in  this  state  cannot  be  generally  intelligible,  an  interpretation  must 
accompany.     Tertullian  also,  in  the  same  passage   (adv,  Marcion^ 
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imderstanding  with  the  lower  self-consciousness  for  the  time 
lay  dormant. 

.  After  having  attempted  to  clear  up  these  different  points, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  whole  scene  on 
that  memorable  day. 

The  shock  of  the  earthquake  occasions  the  concourse  of 
many  persons  in  the  streets  from  various  quarters,  as  the 
festival  had  brought  Jews  and  proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  Jerusalem.  .  The  assembhng  of  the  disciples  attracts 
their  notice ;  by  d^ees  a  crowd  of  curious  inquirers  is  col- 
lected, many  of  whom  probably  enter  the  assembly  in  order 
to  inform  themselves  accurately  of  the  affair.  The  disciples 
now  turn  to  these  strangers,  and,  constrained  by  the  impulse 
of  the  Spirit,  announce  to  them  what,  filled  their  hearts.  The 
impression  made  by  their  words  varies  with  the  dispositions 
of  their  hearers.  Some  feel  themselves  affected  by  the  energy 
of  inspiration  with  which  the  disciples  spoke,  but  can  give  no 
clear  account  of  the  impressions  made  by  the  whole  affair. 
Instead  of  asking  themselves,  "  Whence  proceeds  that  power 
with  which  we  hear  these  men  ^ak  who  were  not  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  scribes  r  their  wonder  is  directed  only  to  what 
was  most  external  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  these  Galileans 
speak  in  foreign  tongues  1     Others,  who  have  been  impressed 

1.  V.  c.  8),  applying  the  words  in  Isaiah  xi.  2  to  the  Christian  church, 
joins  prophetari  with  Unguis  loqui,  and  attributes  both  to  the  Spiritus 
agniHonis,  the  wevfia  yv6iT€as.  .  It  further  appears  from  what  has  been 
Müd,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  considered  as  still  existing  in  the 
church ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  Fathers  never  refer  to  it  apolo- 
getically, as  an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  heathen  of  the  divine  power 
operating  among  Christians,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  appeal  to  the 
gift  of  healing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  demons,  although  the  ability 
to  speak  in  a  variety  of  languages  which  could  not  be  acquired  in 
a  natural  way,  must  have  been  very  astonishing  to  the  heathen.  In 
Origen,  in  whose  times  the  Charismata  of  the  apostolic  church  began 
to  be  considered  as  something  belonging  to  the  past,  we  find  the  first 
trace  of  the  opinion  that  has  since  been  prevalent,  yet  even  in  him  the 
two  views  are  mingled,  as  might  be  done  by  the  distinction  of  the  two- 
fold mode  of  interj^retation,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual.  Compare 
Ep.  ad  Roman,  ed.  De  la  Rue,  t.  iv.  f.  470. 1.  vii.  f.  602,  de  Oratione, 
§  2,  tom.  i.  f.  199.  The  opposition  to  Montanism,  which  had  subjected 
the  yXf&ffffous  \a\e7v  to  abuse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  might  con- 
tribute to  sink  into  oblivion  the  more  ancient  interpretation.  The 
ieyoifKoytiy,  the  AoA.e«'  iK<pp6i'0)s  Koi  aWjorpiorp&aas  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  mark  of  the  spurious  Montanist  Inspiration,  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  IG. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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without  any  precise  oonsciousness^  gi^e  Tent  to  their  ast<niifi^ 
ment  in  general  expressions,  What  can  all  this  meant  But 
those  who  were  utterly  unsusceptible  and  l^ht-minded^  ridi- 
cule and  reject  what  they  are  unable  to  comprehend. 

The  apostles  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  defa»!  the  Christian 
commimity  against  the  reproaches  cast  upon  it  by  superficial 
judges,  and  to  avail  themselyes  of  the  impression  which  this 
spectacle  had  made  on  so  many,  to  lead  them  to  &ith  in  Him 
whose  diyine  power  was  ha:«  manifested.  Peter  came  fcarward 
with  the  rest  of  the  eleyen,  and  as  the  apostles  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  church,  so  Peter  f^ke  in  the  name  of  the 
apostles.  The  promptitude  and  enei^  which  made  him  take 
the  lead  in  expressing  the  sentiments  with  which  all  ware 
animated,  were  special  endowments,  founded  on  his  natural 
character ;  hence  the  distinguished  place  which  he  had  already 
taken  among  the  disciples,  and  which  he  long  after  held  in  the 
first  church  at  Jerusalem.  "Think  not,"  said  Peter,*  "that 
in  these  unwonted  appearances  you  see  the  efiects  of  inebriety. 
These  are  the  signs  of  the  Messianic  era,  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Joel;  the  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary  effiision 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  not  limited  to  an  individual  here  and 
there,  the  chosen  oi^gans  of  the  Most  High,  but  in  which  all 
share  who  have  entered  into  a  new  relation  to  God  by  faith 
in  the  Messiah.  This  Messianic  era  will  be  distinguidLed,  as 
the  prophet  foretold,  by  various  extraordinary  appearances,  as 
precursors  of  the  last  decisive  epoch  of  the  general  judgment. 
But  whoever  believes  in  the  Messiah  has  no  cause  to  fear  that 
judgment,  but  may  be  certain  of  salvation.  That  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  divine  mission  was  verified  to  you  by  the 
miracles  that  attended  his  earthly  course,  is  the  very  Messiah 
promised  in  the  Old  Testament.  Let  not  his  ignominious 
•death  be  urged  as  invalidating  his  claims.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  determined 
by  the  coimsel  of  Grod.  The  events  that  followed  his  death 
are  a  proof  of  this,  for  he  rose  from  the  dead,  of  which  we  are 

*  Bleek  has  correctly  perceived  traces  of  a  Hebrew  original  in  Acta 
ii.  24,  where  the  connexion  of  the  metaphor  makes  Zttrfiobs  rod  dwdrov 
=n5D  "^n  or^^.  Psalm  xviii.  5  and  6,  which  the  Alexandrian  renders 
by  ^^ves,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^n.  See  Bleek's 
review  of  Mayerhofrs  ffüt  Kritischer  Einleitung  in  die  hebräi$chen 
JSchr\ften,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,    1836,  iv.  1021 . 
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all  witnesses,  and  has  been  exalted  to  heayen  by  the  divine 
power.  From  the  extraordinary  appearances  which  have  filled 
you  with  astonishment,  you  perceive,  that  in  his  glorified 
state  he  is  now  operating  with  divine  energy  among  those 
who  believe  on  him.  The  heavenly  Father  has  promised  that 
the  Messiah  shall  fill  aU  who  beheve  on  him  with  the  power 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  this  promise  is  now  being  fulfilled. 
Learn,  then,  from  these  events,  in  which  you  behold  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  fulfilled,  the  nothingness  of 
all  that  you  have  attempted  against  him,  and  know  that  God 
has  exalted  him  whom  you  crucified  to  be  Messiah,  the  ruler 
of  God*s  kingdom,  and  that,  through  divine  power,  he  will 
overcome  all  his  enemies." 

The  words  of  Peter  deeply  impressed  many,  who  anxiously 
asked,  What  must  we  do  ?  Peter  called  upon  them  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  who  could 
impart  to  them  forgiveness  of  sins  and  freedom  firom  sin, — ^in 
this  faith  to  be  baptized,  and  thus  outwardly  to  join  the  com- 
munion of  the  Messiah ;  then  would  the  divine  power  of  faith 
be  manifested  in  them,  as  it  had  already  been  in  the  commu- 
nity of  believers ;  they  would  receive  the  same  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  bestowment  of  which  was  simultaneous  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  freedom  from  sin ;  for  the  promise 
related  to  all  believers  without  distinction,  even  to  all  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  whom  God  by  his  grace  should  lead 
to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

A  question  may  be  raised.  Whether  by  these  last  words 
Peter  intended  only  the  Jews  scattered  among  distant  nations, 
or  whether  he  included  those  among  the  heathen  themselves 
who  might  be  brought  to  the  faith  ]  As  Peter  at  a  subsequent 
period,  opposed  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen,  there  would  be  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  now 
making  such  a  reference.  But  there  is-  really  no  such  con- 
tradiction, for  the  scruple  which  clung  so  closely  to  Peter's 
mind  was  founded  only  on  his  behef  that  heathens  could  not 
be  received  into  the  community  of  believers,  without  first 
becoming  Jewish  Proselytes,  by  the  exact  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Now,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  pro- 
phets, he  might  expect  that  in  the  Messianic  times  the 
heathen  would  be  brought  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
so  that  this  sentiment  might  occur  to  him  consistently  with 
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the  views  he  then  held,  and  he  might  express  it  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Jews.  Yet  this  explanation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for  all  the  three  clauses  (Acts  ii.  39) 
might  be  used  only  to  denote  the  aggr^ate  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  its  full  extent ;  and  we  might  rather  expect  that 
Peter,  who  had  been  speaMng  of  the  Jews  present  and  their 
children,  if.  he  had  thought  of  the  heathen  also,  would  have 
carefully  distinguished  them  from  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  description,  ^^  All  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  appears  too  comprehensive 
to  justify  us  in  confining  it  to  persons  originally  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  Hence,  it  is  most  probable,  that  in  Peter's 
mind,  when  he  used  this  expression,  there  floated  an  indistinct 
allusion  to  believers  from  other  nations,  though  it  did  not 
appear  of  suf&cient  importance  for  him  to  give  it  a  greater 
prominence  in  his  address,  as  it  was  his  conviction,  that 
the  converts  to  Christianity  from  heathenism  must  first 
become  Jews. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FIRST   FORM  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY,   AND   THE  FIRST   OERlf 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

The  existence  and  first  development  of  the  Christian  .church 
rests  on  an  hist-orical  foundation — on  the  acknowledgment  ot 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — ^not  on  a  certain  system 
of  ideas.  Hence,  at  first,  all  those  who  acknowledged  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  commimity.  In  the 
course  of  time,  it  became  apparent  who  were  genuine,  and 
who  were  false  disciples  ;  but  all  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  were  baptized  without  fuller  or  longer  instruction, 
such  as  in  later  times  has  preceded  baptism.  There  was  only 
one  article  of  faith  which  formed  the  peculiar  mark  of 
the  Christian  profession,  and  from  this  point  believers  were 
led  to  a  clearer  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  continual  enlightening  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit.  Believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  they 
ascribed  to  him  the  whole  idea  of  what  the  Messiah  was  to  be, 
according  to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
promises,  rightly  imderstood ;  they  acknowledged  him  as 
the  Redeemer  from  sin,  the  Ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  to 
whom  their  whole  lives  were  to  be  devoted,  whose  laws  were 
to  be  followed  in  all  things ;  while  he  woidd  manifest  himself 
as  the  Ruler  of  God's  kingdom,  by  the  communication  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  to  those  who  are  redeemed 
and  governed  by  him  imparts  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  This  divine  principle  of  life  must  (they  believed) 
mould  their  whole  lives  to  a  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  and  would  be  the  pledge  of  all  the 
blessings  to  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God  imtil 
its  consiunmation.  Whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  received  him  consequently  as  the  infallible  divine 
prophet,  and  implicitly  submitted  to  his  instructions  as  com- 
municated by  his  personal  ministry,  and  afterward^  by  his 
inspired  organs,  the  apostles.  Hence  baptism  at  this  period, 
in  its  peculiar  Christian  meaning,  referred  to  this  one  article 
of  fidth,  which  constituted  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as 
baptism  into  Jesus,  into  the  name  of  Jesus ;  it  was  the  holy 
rite  which  sealed  the  connexion  with  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
From  this  signification  of  baptism  we  cannot  indeed  con- 
clude with  certainty  that  there  was  only  one  form  of  baptism. 
StiU,  it  is  probable .  that  in  the  original  apostolic  formula 
no  reference  was  made  except  to  this  one"  article.  This  shorter 
baptismal  formula  contains  in  itself  every  thing  which  is 
further  developed  in  the  words  used  by  Chnst  at  the  institu- 
tion of  baptism,  but  which  he  did  not  intend  to  establish 
as  an  exact  formula ;  the  reference  to  God,  who  has  revealed 
and  shown  himself  in  and  by  the  Son,  as  a  Father ;  and 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  whom  Christ  imparts  to  behevers 
as  the  new  spirit  of  life ;  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  who  by 
virtue  of  this  intervention  is  distinguished  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  That  one  article  of  faith  included,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  distinct  knowledge  of 
its  contents  was  by  no  means  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
first  converts,  or  freed  from  foreign  admixtures  resulting  from 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  which  required  that  religious  ideas 
should   be   stripped  of   that  national  and  carnal  veil  with 
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^hioh  they  were  covered.  As  the  popular  Jewish  notion 
of  the  Messiah  excluded  many  things  which  were  charac- 
teristic of  this  idea,  as  formed  and  understood  in  a  Chiistiaii 
sense,  and  as  it  included  many  elements  not  in  accordance 
with  Christian  views,  one  result  was,  that  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian commimities  which  were  formed  among  the  Jews,  various 
discordant  notions  of  religion  were  mingled;  there  were 
many  errors  arising  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  mode  of 
thinking,  some  of  which  were  by  degrees  corrected,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  surrendered  themselves  to  the  expansive 
and  purifying  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  but  in  those 
over  whom  that  spirit  could  not  exert  such  power,  these 
errors  formed  the  germ  of  the  later  Jewish-Christian  (the  so- 
called  Ebionitish)  doctrine,  which  set  itself  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  pure  gospel 

Thus  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Three 
Thousand  who  were  converted  on  one  day,  became  trans- 
formed at  once  into  genuine  Christians.  The  Holy  Spirit 
op^^ated  then,  as  in  all  succeeding  ages,  by  the  publication  of 
divine  truth,  not  with  a  sudden  transforming  magical  power, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  free  self-determination  of 
ihe  hiiman  will.  Hence,  also,  in  these  first  Christian  societies^ 
as  in  all  later  ones^  although  originating  in  so  mighty  an 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  foreign  and  spurious  were 
mingled  with  the  genuine.  In  feet,  in  proportion  to  the 
might  and  enel^  of  the  operation,  many  persons  were  more 
ea^y  carried  away  by  the  first  impressions  of  divine  truth, 
whose  hearts  were  not  a  soil  suited  for  the  divine  seed  to  take 
deq>  root  and  develop  itself;  and  in  outward  appearance, 
there  were  no  in&llible  marks  of  distinction  between  genuine 
and  merely  apparent  conversions.  The  example  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Palestinian  and  Hel- 
lenistic Christians,  evince  even  at  that  early  period,  that  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  did  not  preserve  the  churdi  entirely  pure 
from  f<»*eign  admixtures.  It  happened  then,  as  in  the  great 
religious  revivals  of  other  times,  that  many  were  borne  along 
by  the  force  of  exdted  feelings,  without  having  (as  their  sub- 
sequent conduct  proved)  their  disposition  effectually  pene- 
trated by  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  form  of  tiie  Christian  community  and  of  the  public 
Christian  worship,  the  archetype  of  all  the  later  Christian 
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Cultus.  arose  at  first,  without  any  preoonodyed  plan,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  higbsr  life  that  belong  to 
all  true  ChristiaDS.  lliero  was,  however,  this  difference,  that 
the  first  Christian  conununity  formed  as  it  wc^ce  one  &mil j  ; 
the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling  of  Christian  f<^ow- 
ship,  the  feeling  of  the  common  grace  of  redemption,  out- 
weighed all  other  personal  and  public  feelings,  and  tJl  other 
rels^<His  were  subordinated  to  this  one  great  relation.  But, 
in  later  times,  the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the 
femily  became  more  marked,  and  many  things  whidi  were  at 
first  accomplished  in  the  church  as  a  femily  community, 
could  latterly  be  duly  attaided  to  only  in  the  narrower 
communion  of  Christian  fiunily  life. 

The  first  Christians  assembled  daily  either  in  the  Temple, 
or  in  private  houses;  in  the  latter  case  they  met  in  small 
companies,  since  their  numbers  were  already  too  great  for  one 
diamber  to  hcdd  Hiem  alL  Discourses  on  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  were  addressed  to  believers  and  to  those  who  were  just 
w<m  ov^  to  the  &ith,  and  prayers  were  offered  up.  As  ihe 
}»edomiDant  consciousness  of  the  enjoyment  of  redemption 
Inxmght  under  its  influence  and  sanctified  the  ^ole  of' 
earthly  Hfe,  nothing  earthly  could  remain  untransformed  by 
this  relation  to  a  hi^r  stata  The  daily  meal  of  which 
believers  partook  as  members  of  one  femily  was  sanctified  by 
it^  They  oonm^morated  the  last  supper  of  the  disciples 
with  Christ,  and  tiieir  brotherly  imion  with  one  another.  At 
the  dose  of  the  meal,  the  president  distributed  bread  and  wine 
to  the  persons  present,  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  similar  dis- 
tribution to  the  disciples.  Thus  every  meal  was  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  meal  oi  brotherly 
love.  Hence  ihe  designations  afterwards  chosen  were,  hJwyov 
Kvplou  and  dydmi,^ 

>  The  hjpoihesis  lately  reyired,  that  snch  histitntioiLS  were  borrowed 
fitmi  the  Esaenes,  is  so  entirely  grataitoos  as  to  require  no  refutation. 

'  In  Acts  ii.  42,  we  find  the  Srst  general  account  of  what  passed  in 
{he  assemblies  of  the  first  Christians.  Mosheim  tiiinks,  since  every 
thing  else  is  mentioned  that  is  found  in  later  meetings  of  the  church, 
that  the  moamria  refers  to  the  colleetions  made  on  these  occasions.  But 
the  context  does  not  farour  the  use  of  the  word  Koivatfla  in  so  restricted  a 
signification,  which,  therefore,  if  it  were  the  meaning  intended,  would 
reqaire  a  more  definite  term.  See  Meyer^s  Commentary.  We  may 
most  natnrally  consider  it  as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  social  Chris- 
tlsa  intereonTBe,  two  principal  parts  of  which  were,  the  common  meai 
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From  ancient  times  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  which  is  ap- 
parently favoured  by  many  passages  in  the  Acts,  that  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  impelled  the  first  Christians  to 
renounce  all  their  earthly  possessions,  and  to  establish  a 
perfect  intercommunity  of  goods.  When,  in  later  times,  it 
was  perceived  how  very  much  the  Christian  life  had  receded 
from  the  model  of  this  fellowship  of  brotherly  love,  an  earnest 
longing  to  regain  it  was  awakened,  to  which  we  must  attribute 
some  attempts  to  effect  what  had  been  realized  by  the  first 
glow  of  love  in  the  apostolic  times — such  were  the  orders  of 
Monkhood,  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  Apostolici,  and  the 
Waldenses  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  At  all  events, 
supposing  this  opinion  to  be  well  founded,  this  practice  of  the 
apostolic  church  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  in  a  literal 
sense  the  ideal  for  imitation  in  all  succeeding  ages ;  it  must 
have  been  a  deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  social 
development,  such  as  could  agree  only  with  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  human  race  at  that 
particular  period.  Only  the  spirit  and  disposition  here 
manifested  in  thus  amalgamating  the  earthly  possessions  of 
numbers  into  one  common  fimd,  are  the  models  for  the 
church  in  its  development  through  all  ages.  For  as  Chris- 
tianity never  subverts  the  existing  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  human  race,  but  sanctifies  it  by  a  new  spirit,  it 
necessarily  recognises  the  division  of  wealth  (based  on  that 
development),  and  the  inequalities  arising  from  it  in  the 

and  prayer.  Luke  mentions  prayer  last  of  all,  probably  because  the 
connexion  between  the  common  meal  and  prayer,  which  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  love-feast,  was  floating  in  his  mind.  Olshausen 
maintains  (see  his  Commentary,  2d  ed.  p.  629),  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  inadmissible,  because  in  this  enumeration,  eveiy  thing 
relates  to  divine  worship,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
expression  8t8ax^.  But  this  supposition  is  wanting  in  proof.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  family,  were  not  at  that  time  separated  from  one 
another;  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  what 
belonged  to  the  Christian  Cultus  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  what  related 
to  the  Christian  life  and  communion  generally.  Nor  can  the  reason 
alleged  by  Olshausen  be  valid,  that  if  my  interpretation  were  correct, 
the  word  Koivavla  must  have  been  placed  first,  for  it  is  altogether  in  order 
that  ^t  should  be  placed  first,  which  alone  refers  to  the  directive  func- 
tions of  the  apostles,  that  then  the  mention  should  follow  of  the 
reciprocal  Christian  communion  of  all  the  members  with  one  another, 
and  that  of  this  communion  two  particulars  should  be  especially  noticed. 
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sodal  relations ;  while  it  draws  from  these  inequalities 
materials  for  the  formation  and  exercise  of  Christian  virtue, 
and  strives  to  lessen  them  by  the  only  true  and  never-failing 
means,^  the  power,  namely,  of  love.  This,  we  find,  agrees 
with  the  practice  of  the  churches  subsequently  founded  by 
the  apostles,  and  with  the  directions  given  by  Paul  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  liberaüty,  2  Cor.  viii.  13.  Still,  if  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  this  community  of  goods  as  only  the 
eflFect  of  a  peculiar  and  temporary  manifestation  of  Christian 
zeal,  and  foreign  to  the  later  development  of  the  church,  we 
shall  find  many  difficulties  even  in  this  mode  of  viewing  it. 
The  first  Christians  formed  themselves  into  no  monkish  fra- 
ternities, nor  lived  as  hermits  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but,  as  history  shows  us,  continued  in  the  same  civil 
relations  as  before  their  conversion ;  nor  have  we  any  proofe 
that  a  community  of  goods  was  miiversal  for  a  time,  and  was 
then  followed  by  a  return  to  the  usual  arrangements  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  several  circxmistances  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  at  variance  with  the  notion  of 
such  a  relinquishment  of  private  property.  Peter  said  ex- 
pressly to  Ananias  that  it  depended  on  himself  to  sell  or  to 
keep  his  land,  and  that  even  after  the  sale,  the  sum  received 
for  it  was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal.  Acts  v.  4.  In  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  there  is  an  account  of  a  distribution  of 
ahns  to  the  widows,  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  a  common  stock 

'  As  the  inflaence  irhich  Christianity  exercises  over  mankind  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  a  clear  discernment  of  its  p^nciples,  there 
have  been  many  erroneous  tendencies,  which,  though  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, have  derived  their  nourishment  from  it, — ^i^lf-truths  torn  from 
their  connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth,  and  hence  mis- 
understood and  misapplied;  of  this,  the  St.  Simonians  furnish  an 
example.  They  had  before  them  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  equality ;  but  as  it  was  not  understood  in  the  Christian 
sense,  they  have  attempted  to  realize  it  in  a  different  manner.  They 
have  striven  to  accomplish  by  outward  arrangements,  what  Christianity 
aims  at  developing  gradually  through  the  mind  and  disposition,  and 
have  thus  fallen  into  absurdities.  Christianity  tends  by  the  spirit  of  love 
to  reduce  the  opposition  between  the  individual  and  the  community, 
and  to  produce  an  harmonious  amalgamation  of  both.  St.  Simonianism, 
on  the  contrary,  practically  represents  the  pantheistic  tendency,  of  which 
the  theory  is  so  prevalent  in  Germany  in  the  present  day ;  it  saccifices 
the  individual  to  the  community,  and  thus  deprives  the  latter  of  its  true 
vital  importance. 
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for  the  support  of  Ünd  whole  body  of  believers.  We  find  in 
Acts  xiL  12,  that  Maxy  posdessed  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  whi<^ 
we  cannot  suppose  to  Imve  been  purchased  at  the  general  cost. 
These  &cts  plainly  cdiow,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine,  even  in 
this  first  Christian  society,  a  renunciation  of  all  private  pro- 
party.*  Therefore,  when  we  are  told,  "  The  whole  multitude 
of  believers  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  and  had  all 
things  common,"  &c.,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but 
as  a  description  of  that  brotherly  love  which  repressed  all 
selfish  feelings,  and  caused  the  wealthier  believers  to  regard 
their  property  as  belonging  to  their  needy  l»ethren,  so  r^y 
were  Üiey  to  share  it  with  them.  And  when  it  is  added,  <'  that 
they  sold  thdr  possessions,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every 
man  according  as  he  had  need,"  it  is  to  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  what  has  just  been  said.  A  common  chest  was  estab- 
lidbed,  from  which  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  members  of  ilie 
chmrdi  were  supplied,  and  perhaps  certain  expenses  incurred 
by  the  whole  church,  such  as  the  celebration  of  the  Agap», 
were  defi:ayed ;  and  in  order  to  increase  their  contributions^ 
many  persons  parted  with  iheir  estates.  Probably,  a  union  of 
this  kind  existed  among  the  persons  who  attended  the  Saviour, 
and  ministered  to  his  necessities,  Luke  viiL  3 ;  and  a  fund  for 

*  Or  we  must  assume,  that  as  the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling 
of  Christian  fellowship  overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  wholly 
repressed  the  other  social  relations  that  are  based  on  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  which  after  a  while  resumed  their  rights,  and  became 
appropriated  as  special  forms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  that  as  the 
church  and  fiimily  life  were  melted  into  one,  it  would  well  agree  with 
the  dev^pment  of  a  state  so  natural  to  the  infancy  of  the  church,  that 
by  the  ov^powering  feeling  of  Christian  fellowship,  all  distinction  <^ 
property  should  cease,  which  would  be  accomplished  frcon  an  inward  im- 
pulse without  formal  consultation  or  legi^  prescription.  But  after  expe- 
rience had  shown  how  untenable  such  an  arrangement  was,  this  original 
c(»nmunity  of  goods  would  gradually  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  common 
fund  or  ches^  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  limits  of  private  pro- 
perty. But  in  the  Acts  these  two  gradations  in  the  social  airangements 
of  the  church  might  not  be  distinctly  marked,  nor  would  it  be  in  our 
power  to  trace  step  by  step  the  process  of  development.  Still,  we  want 
sofficient  grounds  for  this  assumption.  The  poverty  of  the  church  i^ 
Jerusalem  has  indeed  been  adduced  as  an  ill  consequence  of  that  original 
community  of  goods.  But  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sure  proof  of  the 
feet;  for  since  Christianity  at  first  foond  acceptance  among  tiie  poorer 
dasaes,  and  the  distress  of  the  people  at  Jerusalem  in  those  times  must 
have  been  extreme,  it  can  be  explained  without  htfving  leeourse  to  such 
a  supposition. 
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flimDar  purposes  was  afterwaids  formed  by  public  collections  ia 
the  apoBtolio  churches.' 

TluB  practice  of  the  first  Christiims^  as  we  have  remarked, 
has  been  rendered  memorable  bj  the  iaJbQ  of  Ananias  and 
Sa^iphira.     Thdr  example  shows,  how  far  the  apostles  were 
from  wishing  to  extort  by  outward  requirements  what  ought 
to  proceed  spcMitaneouslj  from  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  they 
looked  only  for  the  free  actings  of  a  pure  disposition.     A 
maa  named  Ananias^  and  his  wife  Sapplura,  were  anxious  not  ^ 
to  be  ooDsidered  by  the  apostles  and  tbe  church  as  inferior  to 
others  in  the  liberality  of  their  contributions.      Probably, 
a  superstitious  belief  in  the  merit  of  good  works  was  mingled 
with  oäier  motives^  so  that  they  wished  to  be  at  ihe  same 
tone  mmtorious  in  God's  sight     Hiey  could  not,  however, 
prerail  on  tiiemadves  to  surrender  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty, but  brought  a  port,  and  pretended  that  it  was  the 
wboko,     Peter  detected  the  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  of 
Ananijw,  whether  by  a  glance  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his 
hearty  imparted  by  the  immediate  influence  of  God's  Spirit, 
or  by  a  natural  sagacity  derived  from  the  same  source, 
we  cannot  decide  widi  certainty  from  the  narrative     Nor  is 
it  a  questian  of  importance,  for  who  can  so  exactly  draw  the 
line  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  in  organs  animated 
by  ihe  Holy  Spirit)     The  criminality  of  Ananias  did  not 
OMisisi  in  ius  not  deciding  to  part  with  the  whole  amoimt  of 
his  property ;  for  the  wo^  c^  Peter  addressed  to  him  show 
that  no  exact  measure  of  giving  was  prescribed ;  each  one 
wfts  left  to  contribute  according  to  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  ihe  degree  of  love  that  animated  him.    But  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  he  attempted  to  make  a  show  of  greater  love  than 
he  actually  felt — the  Msehood  by  which,  when  it  took  pos> 
seasioa  of  his  soul,  the  Christian  li&  must  have  been  utterly 
pdiuted  and  adulterated — ^this  it  was  ^diich  Peter  denounced, 
as  a  wotk  of  the  spirit  of  Satan,  f<»:  £Edsehood  is  the  fountain 
of  all  eriL     Peter  charged  him  wit^  lying  to  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  with  lying  not  to  men  but  to  God ;  since  he  must 
have  beheld  in  the  aposües  the  oigans  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
iq)eaking  and  acting  in  God's  name — (that  God  who  was  him- 
self present  in  the  assembly  of  believers,  as  a  witness  of  his 

'  This  is  oonfesiedly  no  new  view,  but  one  acU^ted  bj  Herauan» 
Xodieim,  and  othen  before  t^em. 
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intentions) — and  yet  thought  that  he  could  obtain  credit 
before  God  for  his  good  works.  Peter  uttered  his  solemn 
rebuke  with  a  divine  confidence,  springing  from  a  regard 
to  that  holy  cause  which  was  to  be  preserved  from  all  foreign 
mixtures,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  being  in  an  office 
entrusted  to  him  by  God,  and  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
divine  power.  When  we  reflect  what  Peter  was  in  the  eyes  of 
Ananias,  how  the  superstitious  hypocrite  must  have  been  con- 
founded and  thunderstruck  to  see  his  falsehood  detected,  how 
the  holy  denunciations  of  a  man  speaking  to  his  conscience 
with  such  divine  confidence  must  have  acted  on  his  terrified 
feelings,  we  shall  find  it  not  very  dif&cult  to  conceive  that  the 
words  of  the  apostle  would  produce  so  great  an  effect.  ••  The 
divine  and  the  natural  seem  here  to  have  been  closely 
connected.  What  Paul  so  confidently  asserts  in  his  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  of  his  ability  of  inflicting  punislunent, 
testifies  of  the  conscious  possession  by  the  apostles  of  such 
divine  power.  And  when  Sapphira,  without  suspecting  what 
had  taken  place,  three  hours  after,  entered  the  assembly, 
Peter  at  first  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  conscience  by  his 
interrogations:  but  since,  instead  of  being  aroused  to  con- 
sideration and  repentance,  she  was  hardened  in  her  hypocrisy, 
Peter  accused  her  of  having  concerted  with  her  husband, 
to  put,  as  it  were,  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  proof,  whether  he 
might  not  be  deceived  byiheir  hypocrisy.  He  then  menaced 
her  with  the  judgment  of  God,  which  had  just  been  inflicted 
on  her  husband.  The  words  of  the.  apostle  were  in  this 
instance  aided  by  the  impression  of  her  husband*s  fate,  and 
striking  the  conscience  of  the  hypocrite,  produced  the  same 
effect  as  on  her  husband.  So  terrible  was  this  judgment,  in 
order  to  guard  the  first  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  the 
admixture  of  that  poison  which  is  always  most  prejudicial  to 
the  operations  of  divine  power  on  mankind  ;  and  to  secure,  a 
reverence  for  the  apostolic  authority,  which  was  so  important 
as  an  external  governing  power  for  the  development  of  the 
primitive  church,  untilit  had  advanced  to  an  independent 
steadfastness  and  maturity  in  the  faith. 

The  disciples  had  not  yet  attained  a  clear  imderstanding  of 
that  call,  which  Christ  had  already  given  them  by  so  many 
intimations,  to  form  a  Church  entirely  separated  from  the 
existing  Jewish  economy ;    to  that  economy  they  adhered 
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as  much  as  possible ;  all  the  forms  of  the  national  theocracy 
were  sacred  in  their  esteem,  it  seemed  the  natural  element  of 
their  religions  consciousness,  though  a  higher  principle  of  life 
had  been  imparted,  by  which  that  consciousness  was  to  be 
progressively  inspired  and  transformed.  They  remained  out- 
wardly Jews,  although,  in  proportion  as  their  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Eedeemer  became  clearer  and  stronger,  they  would 
inwardly  cease  to  be  Jews,  and  all  external  rites  would  assume 
a  different  relation  to  their  internal  life.  It  was  their  belief, 
that  the  existing  religious  forms  would  continue  till  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  when  a  new  and  higher  order  of 
things  would  be  established,  and  this  great  change  they 
expected  would  shortly  take  place.  Hence  the  establishment 
of  a  distinct  mode  of  worship  was  fer  from  entering  their 
thoughts.  Although  new  ideas  respecting  the  essence  of  true 
worship  arose  in  their  minds  from  the  light  of  faith  in 
the  Eedeemer,  they  felt  as  great  an  interest  in  the  Temple 
worship  as  any  devout  Jews.  They  believed,  however,  that  a 
afting  would  take  place  among  the  members  of  the  Üieocracy, 
and  that  the  better  part  would,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messisdi,  be  incorporated  with  the  Chnstian 
community.  As  the  believerSj  in  opposition  to  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  nation  who  remained  hardened  in  their  unbelief,  now 
formed  a  community  internally  bound  together  by  the  one 
fidth  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
higher  life  received  from  him,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
internal  union  should  assume  a  certain  external  form.  And 
a  model  for  such  a  smaller  community  within  the  great 
national  theocracy  already  existed  among  the  Jews,  along 
with  the..  Temple  worship,  namely,  the  Synagogues,  The 
means  of  religious  edification  which  they  supplied,  took 
account  of  the  religious  welfexe  of  all,  and  consisted  of 
united  prayers  and  the  addresses  of  individuals  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  means 
of  edification  closely  corresponded  to  the  nature  of  the  new- 
Christian  worship.  This  form  of  social  worship,  as  it  wa& 
copied  in  all  the  religious  communities  founded  on  Judaism,, 
(such  as  the  Essenes,)  was  also  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  at 
the  first  formation  of  the  Christian  church.  But  it  may  be 
disputed,  whether  the  apostles,  to  whom  Christ  committed 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  designed  from  the  first  that 
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believers  should  form  a  society  exactlj  on  the  model  of 
the  synagogue,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  instituted 
particular  offices  for  ihe  goyemm^it  of  the  diurch  cor- 
responding to  that  model — or  whether,  without  such  a 
preconceived  plan,  distinct  offices  were  appointed,  as  cir- 
cumstances required,  in  doing  which  thej  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  with  which  they  were 
familiar. 

The  advocates  of  the  first  scheme  (particularly  Mosheim) 
proceed  on  the  undeniably  correct  assumption,  that  the 
existence  of  certain  presidents  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
societiest,  tmder  the  name  of  Elders  (irpeffßvTtpoi),  must  be  pre- 
supposed, though  their  appointment  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, as  appears  from  Acts  xi.  30.  The  question  arises, 
Whether  even  earlier  traces  cannot  be  found  of  the  existence 
of  such  Presbyters  ?  The  appointment  of  deacons  is  indeed 
first  mentioned  as  designed  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  their  office  was  alrea(fy  in  existence. 
It  may  he  presumed,  that  the  apostles,  in  order  not  to  be 
called  off  from  the  more  weighty  duties  of  their  office, 
appointed  from  the  b^inning  such  almoners ;  but  as  these 
officers  hitherto  had  been  chosen  only  from  the  native  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who 
came  from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  whom 
the  Greek  was  almost  as  much  their  moth^  tongue  as  the 
Aramaic, — ^the  Hellenists  as  they  were  termed, — ^believed  that 
they  were  unjustly  treated.  On  their  remonstrance,  deacons 
of  Hellenistic  descent  were  especially  appointed  for  them, 
as  appears  by  their  Greek  names.  As  the  apostles  declared 
that  they  were  averse  from  being  distracted  in  their  purely 
spiritual  employment  of  prayer  and  preaching  the  word  by 
the  distribution  of  money,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  even 
before  this  time,  they  had  not  engaged  in  such  business,  but 
had  transferred  it  to  other  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Still  earlier,  in  Acts  v.,  we  find  mention  made  of  persons 
under  the  title  of  vibtrtpoiy  veayltrKoi,  who  considered  such  an 
employment  as  carrying  a  corpse  out  of  the  Christian  assem- 
blies for  burial  as  belonging  to  their  office,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  no  other  than  deacons.  And  as  the  title  of 
yoimger  stands  in  contrast  with  that  of  elders  in  the  church, 
the    existence   of    servants  of    the  church   {diaKova),  and 
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of  rnling  elders  {vpeaßvnpot),  seems   here  to  be  equally 
pointed  out. 

But  though  this  supposition  has  so  much  plausibility,  yet 
tiie  evidence  for  it,  on  closer  examination,  appears  by  no 
means  conchisiye.  It  is  ßur  from  dear  that  in  the  last  quoted 
passage  of  the  Acts,  the  narrative  alludes  to  persons  holding 
a  distinct  office  in  the  church;*  it  may  very  naturally  be 
imderstood  of  the  younger  members  who  were  fitted  for  such 
manual  employment,  without  any  other  eligibility  than  the 
feet  of  their  age  and  bodily  strength.  And,  therefore,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  a  contrast  is  intended  between  the 
servants  and  ruling  Elders  of  the  church,  but  simply  between 
the  yotinger  and  older  members.  As  to  the  Grecian  names 
d  thenseven  deacons,  it  cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty 
firom  this  circumstance  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  Hellenists 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  often  bore  double  names, 
one  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  the  other  Hellenistic.  Still  it  is 
possible,  since  the  complaints  of  the  partial  distribution  of 
alms  came  from  the  Hellenistic  part  of  the  church,  that, 
in  order  to  infuse  confidence  and  satisfaction,  pure  Hellenists 
were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  But  if  these  deacons  were 
appointed  only  for  the  Hellenists,  it  would  have  been  most 
natural  to  enütist  their  election  to  the  Hellenistic  part  alone, 
and  not  to  the  whole  church. 

>  Eyen  after  what  has  been  urged  by  Meyer  and  Olshansen,  in  their 
Commentaries  on  the  Acts,  against  this  riew,  I  cannot  giye  it  up.  In 
sccordance  with  the  relation  in  which,  anciently,  and  especially  among 
the  Jews,  the  young  stood  to  their  elders,  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  young  men  in  an  assembly  would  be  ready  to  perform 
any  service  which  might  be  required.  I  do  not  see  why  (as  Okhausen 
maintains,)  on  that  supposition,  any  other  term  than  yet&repot  should 
hiTe  been  used— for,  if  Luke  had  wished  to  designate  appointed  ser- 
Tants  of  the  church,  he  would  not  have  used  this  indefinite  appella- 
tion;— nor  can  I  feel  the  force  of  Olshausen's  objection,  that  in  that 
pmage  of  the  Acts,  ib»  arücle  would  not  have  been  used,  but  the  pro- 
noon  Tiycr.  Luke  intended  to  mark,  no  doubt^  a  particular  class 
of  persons,  the  younger  contradistinguished  from  the  elder,  without 
determining  whether  all  or  only  some  lent  their  assistance.  But  01s- 
hausen  is  so  far  right,  that  if  these  are  assumed  to  be  regularly  appointed 
servants  of  the  church,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  the  forerunners  of 
the  deacons  chosen  at  a  later  period,  for  manifestly  these  re^^cpot  held 
a  &r  lower  place.  I  am  glad  to  find  an  acute  advocate  of  the  view 
I  have  taken  in  Bothe ;  see  his  work  on  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Church,  p.  162. 
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Hence  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  church  was  at 
first  composed  entirely  of  members  standing  on  an  equality 
with  one  another,  and  that  the  apostles  alone  held  a  higher 
rank,  and  exercised  a  directing  influence  over  the  whole, 
which  arose  from  the  original  position  in  which  Christ  had 
placed  them  in  relation  to  other  believers  ;  so  that  the  whole 
arrangement  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
proceeded  from  them,  and  they  were  first  induced  by  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  appoint  other  church  officers,  as  in 
the  instance  of  deacons. 

As  in  the  government  of  the  church  in  general  the  apostles 
at  first  were  the  sole  directors,  all  the  contributions  towards 
the  common  fimd  were  deposited  with  them  (Acts  v.  2),  and 
its  distribution,  according  to  the  wants  of  individuals,  was 
altogether  in  their  hands.  From  Acts  vi.  2,  it  cannot  be 
positively  inferred,  that  the  apostles  had  not  hitherto  been 
occupied  with  this  secular  concern.  That  passage  may  be 
imderstood  to  intimate  that  they  had  hitherto  attended  to 
this  business  ^dthout  being  distracted  in  their  calling  as 
preachers  of  the  "Word,  as  long  as  the  confidence  universally 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  imity  pervading  the  church,  lightened 
this  labour ;  but  it  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  when 
a  conflict  of  distinct  interests  arose  between  the  members. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  believers  increased  so  greatly, 
that  it  is  probable,  had  there  been  no  other  reason,  that  the 
upostles  could  not  manage  the  distribution  alone;  but  con* 
signed  a  part  of  the  business  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to 
another,  who  either  offered  themselves  for  the  purpose,  or 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  such  confidence.  Still 
this  department  of  labour  had  not  yet  received  any  regular 
form. 

But  as  the  visible  church  received  into  its  bosom  various 
elements,  the  opposition  existing  in  these  elements  gradually 
became  apparent,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Christian 
unity,  imtil  by  the  might  of  the  Christian  spirit  this  oppo- 
sition could  be  counterbalanced,  and  a  higher  unity  developed. 
The  strongest  opposition  existing  in  the  primitive  church, 
was  that  between  the  Palestinian  or  purely  Jewish,  and  the 
Hellenistic  converts.  And  though  the  power  of  Christian 
love  at  first  so  fused  together  the  dispositions  of  these  two 
parties,  that  the  contrariety  seemed  lost,  yet  the  original 
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difference  soon  made  its  appearance.  It  showed  itself  in  this 
respect,  that  the  Hellenists,  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  alms,  were  mistrustful  of  the  others,  and 
believed  that  they  had  cause  to  complain  that  their  own  poor 
widows  were  not  taken  such  good  care  of  in  ihe  daily 
distribution,*  as  the  widows  of  the  Palestinian  Jews ;  whether 
the  fact  was,  that  the  apostles  had  hitherto  committed  this 
buuBincss  to  Palestinian  «Tews,  and  these  had  either  justly  or 
unjustly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  or  whether  the 
want  of  a  regular  plan  for  this  business  had  occasioned  much 
irregularity  and  neglect  of  individuals,  or  whether  the  com- 
plaint was  grounded  more  in  the  natural  mistrust  of  the 
Hellenists  than  in  a  real  grievance,  must  be  left  undetermined, 
from  the  want  of  more  exact  information.  These  complaints, 
however,  induced  the  apostles  to  establish  a  regular  plan  for 
conducting  this  business,  and  since  they  could  not  themselves 
combine  the  strict  oversight  of  individuals,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  each  one's  wants,*  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  principal 
object  of  their  calling,  they  thought  it  best  to  institute  a  par- 
ticular office  for  the  purpose,  the  first  regular  one  for  adminis- 
tering the  concerns  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  they  re- 
quired the  church  to  entrust  this  business  to  persons  who 
enjoyed  the  general  confidence,  and  were  fitted  for  the  office, 
animated  by  Christian  zeal,  and  armed  with  Christian  pru- 
dence.* Seven  such  individuals  were  chosen ;  the  number 
being  accidentally  fixed  upon  as  a  common  one,  or  being 
adapted  to  seven  sections  of  the  church.  Thus  this  office 
originated  in  the  immediate  wants  of  the  primitive  church, 

*  Neither  from  the  expression  SuucoWa,  vi.  1,  nor  from  the  phrase 
9taKW€itf  rpawdftus,  can  it  be  inferred  with  certaintj  that  the  apostles 
alluded  only  to  the  distribution  of  food  among  the  poor  widows.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  Tables  of  the 
aenrice  they  performed,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  to  mark  more 
pointedly  the  distinction  between  the  oversight  of  spiritual,  and  that  of 
secular  concerns. 

*  That  they  were  required  to  undertake  the  business  alone,  instead 
of  entrusting  it  to  deputies,  cannot  be  proyed  from  the  language  in  the 
Acts. 

'  Acts  vi.  3.  The  word  irvtvfui  (which  is  the  true  reading,  for  dytov 
and  Kvpiov  appear  to  be  only  glosses)  denotes  that  inspiration  for  tho 
cause  of  the  gospel  which  is  requisite  for  every  kind  of  exertion  for  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  (rott^la  signifies,  that  quality  which  is  essential  for 
this  office  in  particular,  and  imports  in  the  New  Testament,  wisdom  or 
prudence. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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and  its  special  mode  of  operation  was  marked  out  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  this  first  union  of  beUevers,  which  was 
in  some  points  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or 
of  later  churches.  As  it  was  called  for  by  the  ^essure  of 
circumstances,  it  certainly  was  not  intended  to  be  perfectly 
correspondent  to  an  office  in  the  Jewidi  Etynagogue,  itnd 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  parallel  to  that  of  a 
common  aervant  of  the  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20),  termed 
}vt,  x^^  n^a^  rnb^.i  j^  ^aa  cJ  higher  importance,  for 
at  first  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  church  besides  the 
apostoUc,  and  required  a  q)ecial  capability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men's  dispositions,  which  might  be  employed  in  ser- 
yices  of  a  higher  kind,  and  was  such  as  without  doubt 
belonged  to  the  general  idea  of  aotpla.  Neither  was  tiiis 
office  altogether  identical  with  that  which  at  a  later  period 
bore  the  same  name,^  but  was  subordinate  to  the  office  of 
presbyters.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  the 
later  church  office  of  this  name  developed  itself  from  the 
first,  and  might  be  traced  back  to  it'  Although,  as  is  usual 
^  in  such  afiBairs,  when  the  ecclesiastical  system  became  more 
complex,  many  changes  took  place  in  the  office  of  deacons ; 
for  example,  Üie  ori^nal  sole  appointment  of  deacons  for  the 
distribution  of  alms,  became  afterwards  subordinate  to  ihe 
infiuence  of  the  p^sbyters,  who  assumed  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  church  afi^rs,*  and  though  many  other  secular 
employments  were  added  to  the  original  one,  yet  the  funda- 
mental principle  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  office  remained.» 

'  See  Rothe's  admirable  Remarks,  p.  166. 

^  As  ChrjBostom  observes  in  his  fourteenth  Homily  on  the  Acts,  §  3. 

^  As  the  Second  Trullanian  Council,  c  16,  which  was  occasioned  by 
a  special  object,  tbat  the  number  of  deacons  fcnr  large  towns  might  not 
be  limited  to  seyen« 

*  From  Acts  xl  80,  nothing  more  is  to  be  inferred,  than  that  when 
presbyters  were  appointed  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  church, 
the  contributions  intended  for  the  church  were  handed  over  to  them,  as 
formerly  to  the  apostles,  when  they  held  the  exclusive  management  of 
affairs.  It  may  be  furiy  supposed  that  the  presbyters  entrusted  each  of 
the  deacons  with  a  sum  out  of  the  common  fund  for  distribution  in  his 
own  departm^it. 

*  I  find  no  reason  (with  Eothe,  p.  166)  to  doubt  this ;  for  the  name 
was  well  adi^ted  to  denote  their  particular  employment,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  persons  acting  in  a  more  subordinate  capacity,  as 
^ir^pcrw.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this,  that  in  Acts  zxi.  8  they  are 
merely  called  Tlie  Seven,  for  as  the  name  of  deacon  was  then  the  usual 
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In  later  times,  we  still  find  traces  of  the  distribution  of  alms 
being  considered  as  the  peculiar  employment  of  deacons.^ 
Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
human  weakness  and  imperfection  subserved  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
for  by  this  appointment  of  deacons  for  the  Hellenistic  part  of 
the  church,  distinguished  men  of  Hellenistic  descent  and 
education  were  brought  into  the  public  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  Hellenists,  by  their  freer  mental  culture,  were  in 
many  respects  better  qualified  rightly  to  amderstand  and  to 
pubHsh  the  gospel  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  of  salvation 
independent  of  Judaism,  and  intended  for  all  men  equally 
without  distinction.  The  important  consequences  resulting 
from  this  event  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  institution  of  the  office  of  presbyters  was  similar  in  its 
origin  to  that  of  deacons.  As  the  church  was  continually  in- 
creasing in  size,  the  details  of  its  management  also  multiplied ; 
the  guidance  of  all  its  affairs  by  the  apostles  could  no  longer 
be  conveniently  combined  with  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
apostolic  functions ;  they  also  wished,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  not  to  govern  alone,  but  preferred  that 
the  body  of  believers  should  govern  themselves  xmder  their 
guidance  ;  thus  they  divided  the  government  of  the  church, 
which  hitherto  they  had  exercised  alone,  with  tried  men,  who 
formed  a  presiding  council  of  elders,  similar  to  that  which 
was  known  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  under  the  title  of  traj??, 
rpetrßvTtpoi}     Possibly,  as  the  formal  appointment  of  deacons 

^»pellatioa  of  a  certain  class  of  officers  in  the  church,  Luke  uses  this 
expression  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name,  just  as 
The  Twelve  denoted  the  ^>ostle8. 

>  Henoe,  at  the  appointment  of  deacons,  it  was  required,  that  they 
shonld  "  not  be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre/'  1  Tim.  iiL  8.  Origen,  in 
Matt.  t.  zvi.  §  22,  oi  Suucovoi  dioiKwmes  rk  riis  iicK\ri(rias  xphlt-o-Ta ;  and 
Cyprian  says  of  the  deacon  Felicissimus,  pecunice  commisscd  sibi  frau- 
datar.  Eren  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  deacon's  office  appears  to  ha?e 
extended  to  many  other  outward  employments,  and  most  probably  the 
word  ÄrriX^ciT,  '  Helps,'  denotes  the  serricc^leness  of  their  office. 
X  Cor.  xii.  28. 

'  Bauer  has  lately  maintained,  that  the  general  goyemment  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  church  did  not  enter  originally  and  essentially  into  the 
idea  of  wptKrß&repoi,  but  that  originally  e?ery  wp^ßin-tpos  presided  over 
a  small  distinct  Christian  society.  From  this,  one  consequence  would 
foUow  which  Bauer  also  deduces  from  it,  that  piot  a  republican,  but  a 
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arose  from  a  specific  outward  occasion,  a  similar,  though  to 
us  unknown,  event  occasioned  that  of  presbyters.  They  were 
originally  öhosen  as  in  the  Synagogue,  not  so  much  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  church,  as  for  taking  the 
lead  in  its  general  government. 

But  as  to  the  provision  made  in  the  primitive  church  for 
religious  instruction  and  edification,  we  have  no  precise  in- 

monarchiccd  element  entered  originally  into  the  constitution  of  the 
churüh,  a  position  from  whi(;h  most  important  consequences  would 
follow.  But  against  this  assertion,  we  have  many  things  to  urge. 
Since  the  appointment  of  presbyters  in  the  Christian  church  entirely 
corresponded  with  that  of  presbyters  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  at  least  in 
their  original  constitution,  so  we  may  conclude,  that  if  a  plurality  of 
elders  stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue,  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  first  Christian  church.  But  as  the  synagogue  according  to  the  an- 
cient Jewish  constitution,  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  great  Sanhe- 
dtim  at  Jerusalem,  we  might  expect  that  a  whole  college  of  elders  would 
hare  the  direction  of  the  synagogues,  as  such  a  college  of  elders  was 
really  at  the  head  of  the  Jews  in  a  city.  Luke  viL  3.  The  passages  in 
which  one  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  b  itoxiffvydryofyos,  Luke  viiL 
41,  49 ;  xiii.  14,  may  signify,  that  the  individual  mentioned  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  congregation  as  nojan  tJrfi,  and  that  the  form  of 
government  was  rather  monarchical.  But  admitting  this,  still  the  sup. 
position  of  a  college  of  presbyters,  presiding  over  the  synagogue,  would 
not  be  invalidated,  since  we  meet  with  a  plurality  of  dgx^^^y^^*^  =" 
iro€ffßir(£oi.  Acts  xiii.  16;  xviii.  8 — 18.  Yet  we  must  make  the  limita- 
tion, that  in  smaller  places  an  individual,  as  in  larger  towns  a  plurality, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  most  probable,  that  although 
all  presbyters  were  called  dgx^^^J^oi,  yet  one  who  acted  as  president 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  hqx^^'^^^^^i  ^  primus  inter  pares. 
In  evidence  of  this,  compare  the  first  passage  quoted  from  Luke  with 
Mark  v.  22.  This  is  important  in  reference  to  the  later  relation  of 
bishops  to  presbyters.  The  analogy  to  the  Jewish  synagogue  allows  us 
to  conclude,  that  at  the  head  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem,  a  general 
deliberative  college  was  placed  from  the  beginning;  a  notion  which 
is  favoured  by  a  comparison  with  the  college  of  apostles ;  and  in  the 
Acts,  a  plurality  of  presbyters  always  appears  next  in  rank  to  the  apo- 
stles, as  representatives  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  If  any  one  is  dis- 
posed to  maintain,  that  each  of  these  presbyters  presided  over  a  smaller 
part  of  the  church  at  its  special  meetings,  still  it  must  be  thereby 
established,  that  notwithstanding  these  divided  meetings,  the  church 
formed  a  whole,  over  which  this  deliberative  college  of  presbyters  pre- 
sided, and  therefore,  the  form  of  government  was  still  republican.  But 
if  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  church,  which  could  not  meet  in  one 
place,  divided  itself  into  several  companies,  still  the  assumption,  that 
from  the  beginning  the  number  of  presbyters  was  equal  to  the  number 
of  places  of  assembling,  and  te  these  subdivisions  of  the  collective  body 
of  believers,  is  entirely  groundless,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improbable» 
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formation.  If  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  assemblies  of  Gentile  Christians — which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  enlightened  spirit  and  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  not  confined  to  one  station  of  life,  or  to  one  form 
of  mental  cultivation — ^was  also  the  original  one,  we  might 
fix>m  that  conclude,  that  fi-om  the  first,  any  one  who  had  the 
abihty  and  an  inward  call  to  utter  his  thoughts  on  Christian 
topics  in  a  public  assembly,  was  permitted  to  speak  for  the 
general  improvement  and  edification.*  But  the  first  church 
diflfered  from  the  churches  subsequently  formed  among  the 
Gentiles  in  one  important  respect,  that  in  the  latter  there 
were  no  teachers  of  that  degree  of  illumination,  and  claiming 
that  respect  to  which  the  apostles  had  a  right,  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Christ  himself  had  placed  them.  Meanwhile, 
though  the  apostles  principally  attended  to  the  advancement 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  as  teachers  possessed  a  prepon- 
derating and  distinguished  influence,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  they  monopolized  the  right  of  instructing  the  church.  In 
proportion  as  they  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
it  must  have  been  their  aim  to  lead  believers  by  their  teach- 
ing to  that  spiritual  maturity,  which  would  enable  them  to 
contribute  (by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  communicated  to  all 
by  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  their  mutual  awakening,  instruction, 
and  improvement.  Viewing  the  occurrences  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  as  an  illustration  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  new  dispensation,  we  might  conclude  that,  on  subse- 
quent occasions,  that  spiritual  excitement  which  impelled 
behevcrs  to  testify  of  the  divine  hfe,  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  apostles.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  individuals  came  for- 
ward, who  had  ah-eady  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  meditation  on 
divine  things ;  and  when,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel, 
they  could  with  comparative  ease  develop  and  apply  its  truths 
in  public  addresses.     They  received  the  gift  for  which  there 

'  That  in  the  Jewish  Christian  churches,  public  speaking  in  their  as- 
semblies was  not  confined  to  certain  authorized  persons,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  James,  in  addressing  believers  of  that  class  who  were  too 
apt  to  substitute  talking  for  practising,  censured  them,  because  so  many 
without  an  inward  call,  prompted  by  self-conceit,  put  themselves  for- 
ward in  their  assemblies  as  teachers. 
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was  an  adaptÄtion  in  their  minds — ^the  xupivfia  hZatrKoXinQ^ 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  inferior  only  to  the  apostles  in 
aptitude  for  giving  public  instruction.  Besides  that  connected 
intellectual  development  of  truth,  there  were  also  addresses, 
which  proceeded  not  so  much  from  an  aptness  of  the  under- 
standing improved  by  exercise,  and  acting  with  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  operation,  as  from  an  instantaneous,  immediate, 
inward  awakening  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which 
a  divine  afflatus  was  felt  both  by  the  speaker  and  hearers  :  to 
this  class  belonged  the  Trpo^iyretai,  the  yapivfia  vptxpriTeiag,  To 
the  prophets  also  were  ascribed  the  exhortations  (rapa/cXvo-t ic), 
which  struck  with  the  force  of  instantaneous  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  hearers.*  The  hhdtrKaXoi  might  also  possess 
the  gift  of  TTpo^iyrf/ci,  but  not  all  who  uttered  particular  in- 
stantaneous exhortations  as  prophets  in  the  church,  were 
capable  of  holding  the  office  of  hMffKaXoi.^  We  have  no  pre- 
cise information  concerning  the  relation  of  the  ^t^atrKoXot  to 
the  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church,  whether  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  presbyters,  care  was  taken  that  only  those  who 
were  furnished  with  the  gift  of  teaching  should  be  admitted 
into  the  college  of  presbyters.  Yet,  in  all  cases,  the  oversight 
of  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith — of  the  administra- 
tion of  teaching  and  of  devotional  exercises  in  the  social 
meetings  of  believers,  belonged  to  that  general  superintendence 
of  the  church  which  was  entrusted  to  them,  as  in  the  Jewisli 
synagogues ;  although  it  was  not  the  special  and  exclusive 
office  of  the  elders  to  give  public  exhortations,  yet  whoever 
might  speak  in  their  assemblies,  they  exercised  an  inspection 
over  them.  Acts  xiii.  15.  In  an  epistle  written  towards  the 
end  of  the  apostoHc  era  to  an  early  church  composed  of  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine  (theEpistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
it  is  presupposed  that  the  rulers  of  the  chm-ch  had  from  the 
first  provided  for  the  delivery  of  divine  truth,  and  watched 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church,  and  Iherefore  had  the 
care  of  souls. 

^  The  Levite  Joses,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  powerfol  ad- 
dresses in  the  church,  was  reckoned  among  the  prophets,  and  hence  was 
called  by  the  apostles  hm^ss  na^  Btigvdßasy  and  this  is  translated  in  the 
Acts  (iv.  36)  Vihs  wageuc\iiff€<»5  =  oihs  irgixpTiTtlas» 

'  In  Acts  xix.  6,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  gifts  that  followed 
«onycrsion,  irgotprjTtvety  is  put  next  to  y\i^ffeuf  XaXc<>. 
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Relative  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  the 
moBt  remarkable  feature  is  the  gradtial  transition  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity  as  a  new  independent  creation,  Christianity 
presenting  itself  as  tiie  crowning-point  of  Judaism  in  its  con- 
sommatioxi  aocomplidied  by  the  Messiah ;  the  iransfiguration 
and  spiritualization  of  Judaism,  the  new,  perfect  law  given  by 
the  Messiah  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  old ;  Üie  new  spirit  of  the 
higher  life  communicated  by  the  Messiah,  gradually  developing 
itself  ia  the  old  religious  forms,  to  which  it  gave  a  real  vitality. 
Such  is  that  representation  of  Christianity  which  is  given  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  First  of  all,  Peter  appears  before  us, 
and  then  after  he  had  passed  over  the  limits  of  the  old  national 
theocracy  to  publidi  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  James 
jM-esents  himself  as  the  representative  of  this  first  step  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

The  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  in  general 
gradually  developed  itself,  beginning  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  hence  many  erroneous  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit 
prevident  among  the  Jews  were  formed  with  Christianity,  in 
which  the  Jewish  element  predominated,  and  the  Christian 
ininciple  was  depressed  and  hindered  from  distinctly  unfolding 
it8el£  There  were  many  to  whom  ßiith  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  was  added  to  their  former  religious  views,  only  as  an 
insulated  outward  feet,  without  developing  a  new  principle  in 
their  inward  life  and  disposition — ^baptized  Jews  who  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  as  the  Meiraiah,  and  expected  his  speedy  return 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  a  temporal 
form,  as  they  were  wont  to  represent  it  to  themselves  from 
their  carnal  Jewish  standing-point ;  they  received  some  new 
precepts  from  Him  as  so  many  positive  commands,  without 
rightly  understanding  their  sense  and  spirit,  and  were  little 
distinguished  in  their  lives  from  the  common  Jews.  That 
Jesus  feithfully  observed  the  form  of  the  Jewish  law,  was 
assumed  by  them  as  a  proof  that  that  form  would  always 
retain  its  value.  They  clung  to  the  letter,  the  spirit  was  always 
u  mystery:  they  could  not  understand  in  what  sense  he  declared 
that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  They 
adhered  to  not  destroying  it  according  to  the  letter,  without 
understanding  what  this  meant  according  to  the  spirit,  since 
what  was  meant  hy  fulfilling  it  was  equally  unknown  to  them. 
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Such  persons  would  easily  fall  away  from  the  faith  which  had 
never  been  in  them  a  truly  living  one,  when  they  found 
that  their  carnal  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  as  is  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  the  com- 
mon Jewish  spirit  manifested  itself  to  be  a  one-sided  attach- 
ment to  externals  in  rehgion,  a  cleaving  to  the  letter  and 
outward  forms,  without  any  development  and  appropriation 
of  the  spirit,  a  preference  for  the  shell  without  the  kernel ;  so 
it  appeared  in  the  Jews  as  an  opponent  to  the  reception  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  renovation  of  the  heart  by  it,  as  an  over- 
valuation of  the  outward  observance  of  the  law,  whether  in 
ceremonies  or  in  a  certain  outward  propriety,  and  an  undue 
estimation  of  a  merely  historical  faith,  something  external  to 
the  soul,  consisting  only  in  outward  profession,  either  of  faith 
in  one  God  as  creator  and  governor,  or  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
as  if  the  essence  of  religion  were  placed  in  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  as  if  a  righteousness  before  God  could  be  thereby 
obtained.  The  genius  of  the  gospel  presented  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  kinds  of  opus  operatum  and  dependence  on 
works,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  At  first  it  was  the  ele- 
ment of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  which  mingled  itself  with,  and 
disturbed  the  pure  Christian  truth  ;  at  a  later  period  Chris- 
tianity aroused  the  attention  of  those  mystical  or  theosophic 
tendencies  which  had  developed  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  Pharisaism  cleaving  rigidly  to  the  letter,  and  a  carnal 
Judaism,  partly  and  more  immediately  as  a  reaction  from  the 
inward  religious  element  and  spirit  of  Judaism,  partly  under 
the  influence  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  mental  tendencies,  by 
which  the  unbending  and  rugged  Judaism  was  weakened  and 
modified;  and  from  this  quarter  other  erroneous  mixtures, 
with  Christianity  proceeded,  which  ciumped  and  depressed 
the  pure  development  of  the  Word  and  Spirit. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  from  the  first  internal  development 
of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  Jews  to  its  outward  con- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OUTWARD  COHDITION   OF  THE    PRIMITIVE  CHURCH:     ITS   PERSECUTIONS 
AND   THEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pharisees,  though  they  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  were  eager,  after  that 
event,  to  persecute  his  followers.  They  looked  on  the  illite- 
rate Cralileans  as  worthy  of  no  further  attention,  especially 
since  they  strictly  observed  the  ceremonial  law,  and  at  first 
abstained  from  controverting  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
party ;  they  allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed,  like  some 
other  sects  by  whom  their  own  interests  were  not  affected. 
Meanwhile,  the  church  was  enabled  continually  to  enlarge 
itself  An  increasing  number  were  attracted  and  won  by  the 
overpowering  energy  of  spiritual  influence  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  primitive  church ;  the  apostles  also,  by  the 
miracles  they  wrought  in  the  confidence  and  power  of  faith, 
first  aroused  the  attention  of  carnal  men,  and  then  made  use  of 
this  impression  to  bring  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  power  of  Him  in  whose  name  such  wonders  were  per- 
formed, and  to  hold  him  forth  to  them  as  the  deliverer  from 
evriL  Peter,  especially,  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
that  gift  of  faith  which  enabled  him  to  perform  cures,  of  which 
a  remarkable  example  is  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Acts. 

When  Peter  and  John,  at  one  of  the  usual  hours  of  pmyer, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  were  going  into  the  temple,  they 
found  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  (whose  precincts,  as 
afterwards  those  of  Christian  churches,  were  a  common  resort 
of  b^gars)  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  While 
he  was  looking  for  alms  from  them,  Peter  uttered  the  memor- 
able words,  which  plainly  testified  the  conscious  possession  of 
a  divine  power  that  could  go  far  beyond  the  common  powers 
of  man  and  of  nature ;  and  which,  pronounced  with  such  con- 
fidence, carried  the  pledge  of  their  ftdfilment :  "  Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee ;  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  When  the 
man,  who  had  been  universally  known  as  a  lame  beggar,  was 
seen  standing  with  joy  by  the  side  of  his  two  benefactors,  to 
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whom  he  clung  with  overflowing  gratitude,  a  crowd  full  of 
curiosity  and  astonishment  collected  around  the  apostles  as 
they  were  leaving  the  temple,  and  were  ready  to  pay  them 
homage  as  persons  of  peculiar  sanctity.  But  Peter  said  to 
them,  "  Why  do  you  look  fiill  of  wonder  on  us,  as  if  we  had 
done  this  by  our  own  power  and  holiness  1  It  is  not  our 
work,  but  the  work  of  the  Holy  One  whom  ye  rcgected  and 
delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles,  whose  death  ye  demanded,  though 
s,  heathen  judge  wished  to  let  him  go,  and  felt  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  innocence."  We  here  meet  witii  the  diaige 
which  ever  since  the  day  of  Penteoost,  Peter  had  been  used  to 
bring  forward,  in  order  to  lead  l^e  Jews  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  guilt,  to  repentance,  and  to  Mth.  "  God  himself  has  by 
subsequent  events  justified  Him  whom  ye  condemned,  aad 
proved  your  guilt.  That  God  who  was  with  our  fathers,  and 
revealed  his  presence  by  miraculous  events,  has  now  revealed 
himself  by  the  glorification  of  Him  whom  ye  condemned.  Ye 
have  put  him  to  death,  whom  Grod  destined  thereto,  to  bestow- 
on  us  a  divine  life  of  everlasting  blessedness ;  but  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  we  are  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  resur> 
rection.  The  believing  confidence  implanted  in  our  hearts 
by  him,  has  effected  this  miracle  before  your  eyes."  Peter 
would  have  spoken  in  a  different  strain  to  obstinate  imbe- 
lievers.  But  here  he  hoped  to  meet  with  minds  open  to 
<jonviction.  He  therefore  avoided  saying  what  would  only 
exasperate  and  repel  their  feelings.  After  he  had  said  what 
tended  to  convince  them  of  their  guilt,  he  adopted  a  milder 
tone,  to  infuse  confidence  and  to  revive  the  contrite.  He 
brought  forward  what  might  be  said  in  extenuation  of  those 
who  had  united  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  "that  in 
ignorance  they  had  denied  the  Messiah,''  *  and  Uiat  as  far  as 
Üiej  and  their  rulers  had  acted  in  ignorance,  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  higher  necessity.  It  was  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God,  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets.  But  now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  prove,  that  you  have  erred  only  through  ignorance,  if 

*  Peter  by  no  means  acq.uit8  them  of  all  criminality,  as  the  con- 
nexion of  his  words  with  what  he  had  before  said  plainly  shows ;  for 
he  had  brought  forward  the  example  of  Pilate  to  point  out  how  great 
was  the  criminality  of  those  who,  even  in  their  blindness,  condemned 
Jesus ;  but  ignorance  may  be  more  or  less  culpable,  according  to  the 
•difference  of  the  persons. 
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Tou  now  allow  yotirselTes  to  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  your 
unrighteousness  by  the  £act  of  -vdiich  you  are  witnesses ;  if 
jou  now  repent  and  beüeye  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  seek 
through  him  that  forgiveness  oi  your  sins  which  he  is  ready 
to  bestow.  ThMa  only  you  can  expect  deliverance  from  aU 
evil,  and  full  salvation;  for  he  is  now  hidden  from  your  bodily 
eyes,  and,  exalted  to  heaven,  reveals  himself  as  invisibly  effi- 
cient by  miracles,  such  as  those  you  have  witnessed;  but 
when  the  time  arrives  for  tlie  completion  of  all  things,  that 
great  period  to  which  aH  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
point  from  the  beginning,  then  will  he  appear  again  on  earth 
to  effect  that  completion ;  for  Moses*  and  the  prophets  have 
spoken  beforehand  of  what  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Messiah, 
as  the  consummation  of  all  things.  And  you  are  the  persons 
to  whom  these  promises  of  the  prophets  will  be  fulfilled ;  to 
you  belong  the  promises  which  God  gave  to  yoiu:  others,  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  that  through  his  posterity  all  the 
^milies  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.*  As  one  day  a  blessing 
from  this  promised  seed  of  Abraham  shall  extend  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  ^  so  shall  it  first  be  fulfilled  to  you,  if  you 
turn  from  your  sins  to  him. 

The  commotion  produced  among  the  people  who  gathered 
round  the  apostles  in  tho  precincts  of  the  temple,  at  last 
aroused  the  attention  and  suspicion  of  the  priests,  whose 
office  it  was  to  perform  the  service  in  the  temple,  and  to 
preserve  order  there.  The  two  apostles,  with  the  cured 
cripple  who  kept  close  to  them,  were  apprehended,  and  as  it 

»  Peter  here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Deateronomy  xviii.  15, 18, 
▼here  certainly,  according  to  the  connexion,  only  the  prophets  in 
general,  by  whom  God  continually  enlightened  and  guided  his  people, 
are  contrasted  with  the  false  soothsayers  and  magicians  of  idolatrous 
nations.  But  yet,  as  the  Messiah  was  the  last  of  these  promised 
prophets,  to  be  followed  by  no  other,  in  whom  the  whole  prophetic 
system  found  its  centre  and  consummation,  so  far  this  passage  in  its 
spirit  may  justly  be  applied  to  the  Messiah ;  though  we  cannot  affirm 
ttiat  Peter  himself  was  distinctly  aware  of  the  di^rence  between  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  letter,  according  to  grammatical  and  logical 
rales,  and  its  application  in  spirit,  not  arbitrary  indeed,  but  grounded 
on  an  historical  necessity. 

*  This  promise,  Gen.  zii.  3 ;  zyiii.  18 ;  zxii.  18,  according  to  its  highest 
relation,  which  must  be  found  in  the  organic  derelopment  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

'  On  the  sense  in  which,  at  that  time,  Peter  understood  this,  see 
abore. 
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was  now  evening,  too  late  for  any  judicial  proceedings  were 
put  in  confinement  till  the  next  day.  *  When  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  Peter,  full  of  holy  inspiration,  and  raised  by 
it  above  the  fear  of  man,  testified  to  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  that  only  by  the  might  of  Him  whom  -they  had  cruci- 
fied, but  whom  God  had  raised  from  the  dead,  it  hod  come  to 
pass,  that  they  beheld  this  man  standing  in  perfect  soundness 
before  them.     He  was  the  stone  despised  by  the  builders, 

^  GfrÖrcr  imagines  that  he  can  show  that  this  narrative  iras  only  a 
legendary  echo  of  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  a  transference  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  often  applies  this  mode  of  inter- 
pretation to  the  first  part  of  the  Acts.  Thus  he  maintains,  that  the 
words  in  Acts  iy.  7,  "  By  what  power  and  by  what  name  hare  ye  done 
this  Y*  are  copied  from  the  question  addressed  to  Christ,  Luke  zx.  2 : 
"Tell  us  by  what  authority  thou  doest  these  things T'  and  that  this  is 
proved  to  be  a  false  transference,  because  the  question  stands  in  its 
right  place  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  not  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts ; 
"  for,  according  to  the  Jewish  notions,  every  one  might  cure  diseases." 
But  though  the  cure  of  a  disease  need  not  occasion  any  further  in- 
quiries, yet  a  cure,  which  appeared  to  be  accomplished  by  supernatural 
power,  might  properly  call  forth  the  inquir}'.  Whence  did  he  who  per- 
formed it  profess  to  receive  the  power]  As  it  was  understood  by  Peter^ 
the  question  involved  an  accusation  that  he  professed  to  have  received 
power  for  performing  such  things,  through  his  connexion  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  condnmned  by  the  Sanhedrim.  This  question  was 
intended  to  call  forth  a  confession  of  guilt.  Equally  groundless  is 
Gfrörer  s  supposition,  that  the  quotation  in  Acts  iv.  11,  "  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,"  refers  to  Matt.  xxi.  42, 
and  can  only  be  understood  by  such  a  reference.  The  connexion  of  the 
passage  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  is  as  follows :  **  If  ye  call  us  to 
account  for  the  testimony  we  bear  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  ye  will 
verify  what  was  predicted  in  that  passage  of  the  Psalms.  The  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  condemned  by  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  honoured  by 
Qod  to  be  made  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  God 
rests.  He  has  received  from  God  the  power  by  which  we  effect  such 
miracles." 

Gfrörer  further  remarks,  that  the  plainest  proof  that  this  narrative  is 
defective  in  historical  truth  lies  in  verse  16,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  these 
men  ?  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  is. 
manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny  it ;" 
he  asserts  that  these  persons  could  not  have  so  expressed  themselves. 
But  if  the  author  of  this  account  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim what  he  believed  might  be  presumed  to  be  the  thoughts  that 
influenced  their  conduct,  can  it  on  that  account  be  reasonably  inferred, 
that  the  narrative  is  in  the  main  unhistorical  1  On  the  same  plan  by 
which  Grrörer  thinks  he  can  show  that  such  narratives  in  the  Acts  are 
only  imitations  of  those  in  the  Gospels,  we  might  easily  nullify  mach 
in  later  history,  as  merely  legendary  copies  of  earlier  history. 
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those  who  wished  to  be  the  leaders  of  God*s  people,  who 
would  become  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  building  of 
God  s  kingdom  would  rest  Psalm  cxviii.  22.  There  was  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  salvation,  but  &ith  in  him  alone. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  astonished  to  hear  men, 
who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  whom 
they  despised  as  illiterate,  speak  with  such  confidence  and 
power,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  imdeniable 
fact,  the  cure  of  the  lame  man ;  but  their  prejudices  and 
spiritual  pride  would  not  allow  them  to  investigate  more 
closely  the  cause  of  the  fact  which  had  taken  place  before 
their  eyes.  They  only  wished  to  suppress  the  excitement 
which  the  event  had  occasioned,  for  they  could  not  charge  any 
Mae  doctrine  on  the  apostles,  who  taught  a  strict  observance 
of  the  law.  Perhaps  also  the  secret  though  not  altogether 
decided  fiiiends,  whom  the  cause  of  Christ  had  from  the  first 
among  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  exerted  an  influence 
in  fevour  of  the  accused.  The  schism  likewise  between  the 
Pharisaic  and  the  Sadducean  parties  in  the  Sanhedrim,  might 
have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  that  assembly 
towards  the  Christians.  The  Sadducees,  who  were  exasperated 
with  the  apostles  for  so  zealously  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  and  who  were  the  chief  authors  of  the  machi- 
nations against  them  at  this  time,  were  yet  so  far  obHged  to 
yield  to  the  prevalent  popular  belief,  as  not  to  venture  to 
all^e  that  against  the  disciples  which  most  excited  their 
enmity.  Hence,  without  making  any  specific  charge  against 
the  apostles,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  imposing  i^ence 
upon  them  by  a  peremptory  mandate  ;  which,  according  to 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Jews,  the  Sanhe- 
drim was  competent  to  issue,  being  the  highest  tribunal  in 
matters  of  faith,  without  whose  sanction  no  one  could  be 
acknowledged  as  having  a  divine  commission.  The  apostles 
protested  that  they  could  not  comply  with  a  human  injunc- 
tion, if  it  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  God,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  silent  respecting  what  they  had  seen  and 
heaxd;  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  repeated  the  prohibition, 
and  added  threats  of  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Meanwhile  this  miracle,  so  publicly  wrought — ^the  force  of 
Peter's  address— and  the  vain  attempt  to  silence  him  by 
threats,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  Christian 
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professors  to  about  two  tliousaacL  As  the  apostles,  without 
giving  themselves  any  concern  about  the  injunction  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  laboured  according  to  the  intention  they  had 
publicly  avowed,  both  by  word  and  deed,  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  soon  brought  again 
before  the  Sanhedrim  as  contumacious.  When  the  president 
reproached  them  for  their  disobedience,  Peter  renewed  his 
former  protestation.  ^  Wo  must  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
And  the  Grodof  om:  fathers,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  is  he  who 
has  called  us  to  testify  of  what  ye  have  forbidden  us  to  speak. 
By  his  omnipotence,  he  has  raised  that  Jesus  whom  ye  cruci- 
fied, and  has  exalted  him  to  be  the  leader  and  redeemer  of  his 
people,  and  through  him  all  may  be  called  to  repentance,  and 
receive  from  him  tiie  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  This  we  testify, 
and  this  the  JJ-olj  Spirit  testifies  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
believe  on  him."  *  These  words  of  Peter  at  once  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  Sudducees  and  Fanatics,  and  many  of  them  were 
clamorous  for  putting  the  apostles  to  death  ;  but  amidst  the 
throng  of  infuriated  zealots,  one  voice  of  temperate  wisdom 
might  be  heard.  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  seven  most  distinguished 
teaichers  of  the  Law  (the  Rabbanim),  thus  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  :  "  Consider  well  what  ye  do  to 
these  men.  Many  foimders  of  sects  and  party-leaders  have 
speared  in  our  day  ;  they  have  at  first  acquired  great  noto- 
riety, but  in  a  short  time  they  and  their  cause  have  come  to 
nothing."     He  proved  his  assertion  by  several  examples  of 

^  *  These  words  (Act«  t.  32)  are  by  manj  undeistood,  as  if  bj  the  term 
veieagx^vm^s  ^e  apostles  were  intendedi  and  as  if  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage were  this :  We  tesUfy  of  these  things,  as  the  eye-witnesses  chosen  by 
Him  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  power  we  have  performed  this  cure^ 
testifies  by  the  works  which  we  accomplish  in  his  name.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation is  certainly  possible.  But  it  is  more  natural,  as  we  apply  the 
first  clause  to  the  apostles,  to  apply  the  second  to  those  who  received 
their  message  in  faith,  and  to  whom  the  truth  of  this  message  was  veri- 
fied, independently  of  their  human  testimony,  by  the  divine  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts ;  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  gave 
a  pledge,  that,  by  fiuth  in  Jesus,  they  had  received  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  a  divine  üfe.  This  'interpretation  is  also  to  be  preferred,  because 
Peter,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  always  wont  to  appeal  to  that  ob- 
jective testimony  which  the  Holy  Spirit  produced  in  all  believers.  If 
the  first  interpretation  were  correct,  the  emphasis  would  lie  on  rifitTs — 
we,^  and  the  Holy  Spirit  by  as ;  indeed,  the  last  clause  should  have  beea 
rifity  To7s  vtiBagx^^^^' 
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commotions  and  insurrections  which  happened  about  that 
period  iun(Hig  the  Jews.*  They  might  safely  leave  this  affair 
also  to  itflelfl  K  of  human  origin,  it  would  speedily  come  to 
an  end ;  but  if  it  should  be  something  divine,  vain  would  be 
the  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  human  power,  and  let  them 
see  to  it,  that  they  were  not  gmlty  of  rebellion  against  God. 

Too  much  has  been  attributed  to  these  words  of  Gamaliel, 
tv'hen  it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  he  was  a  secret 
adherent  of  the  gospel;^  iSa&  connexion  he  kept  up  with  the 
Jewish  schools  of  theology  jMrecludes  such  a  supposition.  By 
the  traditions  of  the  Gemara  we  are  justified  in  considering 
liim  as  one  of  the  freethinking  Jewish  theologians,  which  we 
also  learn  from  his  being  in  fisivour  of  the  cultivation  of 
Grecian  litaiuture  ;^  and  frc»n  his  peculiar  mental  constitution 
we  might  likewise  infer,  that  he  could  be  more  easily  moved 
by  an  impression  of  the  divine,  even  in  appearances  which  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  party.  But  many  of  his  expressions 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  mark  him  plainly  enough 
to  have  been  a  strict  Pharisee,  such  as  he  is  described  by  his 
pupu  Paul ;  the  great  respect,  too,  in  which  he  has  ever  been 
held  by  the  Jews  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  never  doubted 
the  soundness  of  his  creed,  that  he  could  not  he  accused  of  any 
soBpicious  connexion  with  the  heretical  sect  On  the  one 
band,  he  had  a  dear  perception  of  the  fact,  that  all  £matical 
movements  are  geneaally  r^id^red  more  violent  by  opposition, 

1  The  mention  of  Theudas  in  GamalieVs  speech,  occasions,  as  is  well 
knowo,  a  great  difficuHj,  since  his  insoirection  aeems  as  if  it  could  be 
no  oUier  than  that  mentioned  by  Josephas,  Antiq.  xz.  5, 1 ;  but  to  admit 
this  would  involve  an  anachronism.  It  is  very  possible  that,  at  different 
times,  two  persons  named  Theudas  raised  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  as 
tke  name  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Origen  (against  Celsus,  i.  57) 
mentloBS  a  Theudas  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  his  testimony  is  not 
of  great  weight,  for  perhaps  he  fixed  ^e  time  by  the  account  in  the  Acts. 
It  is  also  possible  that  Luke,  in  the  relation  of  the  event  which  he  had 
before  him,  found  the  example  of  Theudas  adduced  as  something  analo- 
goua,  or  that  one  name  has  happened  to  be  substituted  for  another.  In 
either  case  it  is  of  little  importance. 

'  In  the  Clementines,  i.  65,  on  tiie  principle  of  fraiupia,  it  is  sup- 
posed thaty  by  the  advice  of  the  apostles,  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  concealed  his  real  faith  in  order  to  act  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Christians,  and  to  give  them  secret  informations  of  all  the  designs- 
formed  against  them. 

'  See  Jost'B  History  of  the  Israelites,  vol.  iii.  p.  170. 
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aiid  that  what  in  itself  is  insignificant,  is  often  raised  into  im- 
portance by  forcible  attempts  to  suppress  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  spoke  and  acted  made 
some  impression  on  a  man  not  wholly  prejudiced ;  while  their 
exact  observance  of  the  law,  and  hostile  attitude  towards 
Sadduceeism,  must  have  disposed  him  more  strongly  in  their 
fevour,  and  hence  the  thought  might  arise  in  his  mind,  that 
after  all  there  was  something  divine  in  the  cause  they 
advocated.  His  counsel  prevailed ;  no  heavier  punishment 
than  scourging  was  inflicted  on  the  apostles  for  their  dis- 
obedience, and  they  were  dismissed  after  the  former  prohibi- 
tion had  been  repeated. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  members  of  the  new  sect,  being  strict 
observers  of  the  law,  and  agreeing  with  the  Pharisees  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  appeared  in  a  favourable  light 
to  at  least  the  moderate  of  the  former. '  But  this  amicable 
relation  was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  they  came,  or  threatened  to 
come,  into  open  conflict  with  the  principles  of  Pharisaism 
itself ;  when  the  spirit  of  the  new  doctrine  was  more  distinctly 
felt  in  that  quarter,  an  efiect  produced  by  an  individual 
memorable  on  this  accoimt  in  the  early  annals  of  Christianity, 
the  proto-martyr  Stephen. 

The  deacons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  primarily 
appointed  for  a  secular  object,  but  in  the  discharge  of  their 
special  duty  frequently  came  in  contact  with  home  and  foreign 
Jews;  and  since  men  had  been  chosen  for  this  oflBce  who 
were  ftdl  of  Christian  zeal,  fiill  of  Christian  faith,  and  full  of 
Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  they  possessed  both  the 
inward  call,  and  the  abihty  to  make  use  of  these  numerous 
opportunities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews, 
In  these  attempts,  Stephen  particularly  distinguished  himself 
As  a  man  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  he  was  better 
fitted  than  a  native  of  Palestine  for  entering  into  the  views  of 
those  foreign  Jews  who  had  synagogues  for  their  exclusive  use 
at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  leading  them  to  receive  the  gospeL 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  hitherto  had  employed  as  instruments 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  only  Palestinian  Jews,  now  fitted 
for  his  service  an  individual  of  very  different  mental  training, 

'  See  Schneckenburger*8  Essay  In  his  Beitragen  zur  Einleitung  in's 
Keue  Testament,  p.  87. 
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the  Hellenistic  Stephen  ;  and  the  result  of  this  choice  was 
very  important.  Although  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  according 
lo  the  Saviour's  promise,  could  lead  the  apostles  to  a  clear 
perception  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  truth  *  announced  by 
himself ;  yet  the  quicker  or  slower  development  of  this  percep- 
tion was  in  many  respects  dependent  on  the  mental  pecidiarity, 
and  the  special  standing-point  of  general  and  religious  culture, 
of  the  individuals  who  were  thus  to  be  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  individual,  the  development  of  Christian 
knowledge  was  prepared  for  by  his  previous  standing-point ; 
and  hence,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  knowledge 
{yvHtno)  of  Christian  truth  rapidly  developed  itself  from 
fiiith  (irioTic) ;  whereas,  for  another  to  attain  the  same  insight, 
the  bounds  which  confined  his  previous  standing-point  must 
be  first  broken  down  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  a  more  immediate  manner,  by  a  new  additional  revelation 
{axoKoXvyl/iQ.)  When  Christ  spoke  to  his  apostles  of  certain 
things  which  they  could  not  yet  comprehend,  but  which  must 
he  first  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he,  no  doubt, 
referred  to  the  essence  of  religion,  to  that  worshipping  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
place  or  time,  or  to  any  kind  whatever  of  outward  obser- 
vances ;  and  with  which  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial law  (that  wall  of  separation  between  the  chosen  people 
of  €rod  and  other  nations,  Eph.  ii.  14),  and  the  union  of 
all  nations  in  one  spiritual  won^p  and  one  faith — were  closely 
connected.  The  apostles  had  by  this  time  imderstood,  through 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
worship  founded  on  &ith,  but  the  consequences  flowing  from 
it  in  relation  to  outward  Judaism  they  had  not  yet  clearly 
apprehended.  In  this  respect,  their  standing-point  resembled 
Luther  s — after  he  had  attained  a  living  feith  in  justification, 
in  reference  to  outward  Catholicism,  ere  he  had,  by  the  further 
maturing  of  his  Christian  knowledge,  abjiured  that  also — ^and 
that  of  many  who  before  and  since  the  Reformation  have 
attained  to  vital  Christianity,  though  still  to  a  degree  en- 
tiiralled  in  the  fetters  of  Catholicism.     Thus  the  apostles  first 

^  Christ  did  not  promise  the  apostles  indefinitely  that  the  Holy» 
Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all  things,  but  into  the  whole  of  the- 
truth,  "which  he  came  to  announce  for  the  salvation  of  mankind; 
John  xyi.  13. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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attained  to  a  full  development  of  their  Christian  knowledge, 
to  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  on  this  side,  when  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  were  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
their  strictly  Jewish  training,  which  obscured  this  perception. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenistic  Stephen  needed  not  to 
attain  this  mental  freedom  by  a  new  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  he  was  already,  by  his  early  development 
in  Hellenistic  culture,  more  free  from  these  fetters,  he  was  not 
so  much  entangled  in  Jewish  nationality,  and  hence  his  Chris- 
tian knowledge  could  on  this  side  more  easily  and  quickly 
attain  to  clesurness  of  perception.  In  short,  Stephen  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  great  Paul,  in  his  perception  of  Christian 
truth  and  the  testimony  he  bore  to  it,  as  well  as  in  his  conflict 
for  it  with  the  carnal  Jews,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  their 
ancient  standing-point.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was 
first  induced  by  his  disputations  with  the  Hellenists,  to 
present  the  gospel  on  the  side  of  its  opposition  to  the  Mosaic 
law ;  to  combat  the  behef  in  the  necessity  of  that  law  for  the 
justification  and  sanctification  of  men,  and,  what  was  con- 
nected therewith,  its  perpetual  obligation,  and  then  to  show 
that  the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  freed  it  altogether  from  the 
outward  forms  of  Judaism  ;  that  the  new  spirit  of  religion 
required  an  entirely  new  form.  As,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy 
of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  witii 
which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  considered  the  worship  of  God  as 
necessarily  and  essentially  connected,  was  now  about  to  take 
place  by  means  of  the  divine  judgments  on  the  degenerate 
earthly  kingdom  of  God,  through  the  victorious  divine  power 
of  the  Messiah,  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  his  heavenly 
Father — so  would  the  whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  fitll 
with  this  its  only  earthly  sanctuary,  and  the  theocracy  arise 
glorified  and  spiritualized  from  its  earthly  trammels.  We 
cannot  determine  with  confidence,  to  what  extent  Stephen,  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews,  developed  all  this,  but  we  may 
infer  with  certainty  from  the  consequences,  that  it  would 
be  more  or  less  explicitly  stated  by  this  enlightened  man. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  now 
excited,  as  it  had  never  yet  been  against  the  promulgators  of 
the  new  doctrine  ;  hence  an  accusation  such  as  had  never  yet 
been  brought  against  them — ^that  Stephen  had  uttered  blas- 
phemous words  against  Jehovah  and  against  Moses.     We  are 
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told,  indeed,  that  false  witnesses  deposed  against  him  that  he 
ceased  not  to  ep^k  f^nst  the  Holy  City  (the  Temple)  and 
the  Law — that  he  had  declared  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would 
destroy  the  Temple,  and  abrogate  the  usages  handed  down 
from  Moses.  But  although  these  accusations  are  represented 
as  the  depositions  of  false  witnesses,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
all  that  ^ey  said  was  a  fabrication,  but  only  that  they  had, 
on  many  points,  dist<Hted  the  assertions  of  Stephen^  with  an 
evil  intention.  They  accused  him  of  attacking  the  divine 
origin  and  hoUness  of  the  law,  and  of  blaspheming  Moses ;  all 
which  was  very  far  from  his  design«  Yet  he  must,  by  what 
he  said,  have  given  them  some  ground  for  their  misrepresen- 
tations, for  before  this  time,  nothing  similar  had  been  brought 
against  the  publishers  of  the  gospel ;  hence  we  may  make  use 
of  their  allegations  to  find  out  what  Stephen  really  said. 
And  his  defence  plainly  indicates  that  he  by  no  means 
intended  to  repel  the  accusation  as  altogether  a  falsity,  but 
rather  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  truth  mixed  up  with  it ; 
that  what  he  had  really  spoken,  and  what  was  already  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  he  had  no  wish  to  deny,  but  only 
to  develop  and  establish  it  in  its  right  connexion.  And  thus 
we  gain  the  true  point  of  view  for  understanding  this 
memorable  and  often  misunderstood  speech. 

Stephen  was  seized  by  his  embittered  enemies,  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  accused  of  blasphemy.  But  though 
the  minds  of  his  judges  were  so  deeply  prejudiced  by  the 
reports  spread  against  him,  and  they  waited  with  intense 
eagerness  to  see  the  man  who  had  uttered  such  imheard-of 
things — ^when  he  actually  came  before  them,  and  began  to 
«peak,  they  were  struck  with  the  commanding  expression 
of  his  whole  figure,  with  the  inspired  confidence — the 
heavenly  repose  and  serenity  which  beamed  in  all  his  features. 
In  the  Acts  we  are  told,  that  he  stood  before  them  with  a 
glorified  cotmtenance,  "  as  it  were  the  fiice  of  an  angel ;"  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  many  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  had 
thus  described  the  impression  which  his  appearance  made 
upon  them.  The  topics  and  arrangement  of  his  discourse 
were  suited  to  confirm  this  impression,  and  to  turn  it  to 
good  account,  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  judges,  and  to  put 
their  minds  in  a  more  favourable  position  towards  the 
speaker,  thus  gradually  preparing  them  for  that  which  ho 
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wished  to  make  the  main  subject  of  his  discourse.  That  dis- 
course perfectly  corresponds  with  the  leading  qualities  ascribed 
to  his  character  in  the  Acts.  In  his  frank  manner  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  had  learnt  by  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
we  recognise  the  man  full  of  the  power  of  faith,  without  the 
fear  of  man,  or  deference  to  human  opinion ;  in  his  manner  of 
constantly  keeping  one  end  in  view,  and  yet,  instead  of 
abruptly  urging  it,  gradually  preparing  his  hearers  for  it,  we 
recognise  the  man  ftdl  of  Christian  prudence. 

The  object  of  Stephen's  discourse  was  not  simple  but  com- 
plex ;  yet  it  was  so  constructed,  that  the  different  topics  were 
linked  together  in  the  closest  manner.  Its  primary  object 
was  certainly  apologetical,  but  as  he  forgot  himself  in  the 
subject  with  which  he  was  inspired,  his  apologetic  efforts 
relate  to  the  truths  maintained  by  him,  and  impugned  by  his 
adversaries,  rather  than  to  himself ;  hence,  not  satisfied  with 
defending,  he  developed  and  enforced  the  truths  he  had  pro- 
claimed; and  at  Üie  same  time,  condemned  the  carnal 
ungodly  temper  of  the  Jews,  which  was  little  disposed  to 
receive  the  truth.  Thus  with  the  apologetic  element,  the 
didactic  and  polemic  were  combined.  Stephen  first  refutes 
the  charges  made  against  him  of  enmity  against  the  people  of 
God,  of  contempt  of  their  sacred  institutions,  and  of  blas- 
pheming Moses.  He  traces  the  procedure  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, in  guiding  the  people  of  God  from  the  times  of  tbeir 
progenitors ;  he  notices  the  promises  and  their  progressive  ftd- 
filment,  to  the  end  of  all  the  promises,  the  end  of  the  whole 
development  of  the  theocracy — ^the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  him.  But  with  this  narrative, 
he  blends  his  charges  against  the  Jewish  nation.  He  shows 
that  their  ingratitude  and  imbelief,  proceeding  from  a  carnal 
mind,  became  more  flagrant  in  proportion  as  the  promises  were 
fulfilled,  or  given  with  greater  fulness ;  and  their  conduct  in 
the  various  preceding  periods  of  the  development  of  God's 
kingdom,  was  a  specimen  of  the  disposition  they  now  evinced 
towards  the  publication  of  the  gospel.*     The  first  promise 

'  In  this  species  of  polemical  discussion,  Stephen  was  a  forerunner  of 
Paul.  De  Wette  justly  notices,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
that  conscience  was  more  alive  among  them  than  any  other  people :  often,, 
indeed,  an  evil  conscience,  the  feeling  of  guilt,  the  feeling  of  the  high 
office  assigned  to  it  which  it  cannot  and  will  not  relinquish,  the  feeling  of 
a  schism  between  knowledge  (the  law)  and  the  will,  so  that  sin  accumu- 
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which  God  made  to  the  patriarchs,  was  that  respecting  the 
land  which  he  would  give  to  their  posterity  for  a  possession^ 
where  they  were  to  worship  him.  In  &ith,  the  patriarchs 
went  forth  under  the  constant  guidance  of  €rod  himself,  which, 
however,  did  not  bring  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
This  promise  was  brought  to  the  eye  of  its  accomplishment  by 
Moaes.  His  divine  call,  the  miracles  God  wrought  for  him 
and  by  him,  are  especially  brought  forward,  and  likewise  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  while  under  his  guidance,  as  imbelieving, 
ungrateful  and  rebellious  towards  this  highly  accredited 
servant  of  Grod,  through  whom  they  had  received  such  great 
benefits  :  and  yet  Moses  was  not  the  end  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion. His  calling  was  to  point  to  that  prophet  whom  God 
would  raise  up  after  him,  whom  they  were  to  obey  like  him- 
self. The  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Moses  is  therefore  a 
type  of  their  conduct  towards  that  last  great  prophet  whom  he 
announced  and  prefigured.  The  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to 
idolatry,  when  God  first  established  among  them  by  Moses  a 
symbolical  sanctuary  for  his  worship.  This  sanctuary  was  in 
tiie  strictest  sense  of  divine  origin.  Moses  superintended  its 
erection  according  to  the  pattern  shown  to  him  by  God,  in  a 
symbolic  higher  manifestation.  >  The  sanctuary  was  a  move- 
able one,  till  at  last  Solomon  was  permitted  to  erect  an  abiding 
edifice  for  divine  worship  on  a  similar  plan.  With  this  his- 
torical survey,  Stephen  concludes  his  argument  against  the 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  temple  felt  by  the  carnally- 
minded  Jews,  their  narrow-hearted  sensuous  tendency  to  con- 
fine the  essence  of  religion  to  the  temple-worship.  Having 
expressed  this  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  was  a 
natural  transition  to  speak  of  the  essential  nature  of  true 
spiritual  worship,  and  of  the  prophets  who  in  opposition  to  the 
stifi-necked,  carnal  dispositions  of  the  Jews  had  testified  con- 
cerning it,  and  the  Messiah  by  whom  it  was  to  be  established 

Utes  and  comes  distinctly  into  view;  Som.  v.  20.  See  "Studien  und 
Kritiken,**  1837,  p.  1003.  On  this  account,  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  is  the  type  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  of  men  in  general. 

*  Stephen  probably  wished  to  intimate  that,  in  order  to  guard  against 
idolatry,  to  which  the  Jews  were  so  prone.,  it  was  necessary  to  confine 
the  worship  of  God  to  a  fixed  visible  sanctuary,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Wch  is  an  idea  that  pervades  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  this 
«aactuary  could  not  communicate  the  divine,  but  could  only  represent  it 
ia  a  figure. 
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lunong  the  whole  himmn  race.  A  vast  prospect  novr  opencx! 
before  him  ;  but  he  could  not  complete  the  delineation  of  the 
august  Tision  of  the  diyine  dispensations  which  was  present  to 
his  imagination ;  while  gazing  at  it,  the  emotions  it  excited 
carried  him  away ;  his  holy  indignation  gashed  forth  in  a 
torrent  of  rebuke  against  the  ungodly,  unbelieving,  hypocritical 
dii^KXäition  of  the  Jews,  whose  conduct  in  refa:ence  to  the 
divine  communications  had  been  the  same  from  Üie  time  of 
Moses  up  to  that  very  moment.  "  Ye  stifiP-necked,  although, 
boasting  of  your  circumcision,  yet  who  have  never  received 
the  true  circumcision.  Ye  imcircumcised  in  heart  and  ear  (who 
want  the  dii^oeition  to  feel  and  to  understand  what  is  divine), 
ye  always  withstand  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Ye  do 
as  your  fathers  did.  As  your  fethers  murdered  the  proj^etß 
who  predicted  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  One,  so  have  ye 
yourselves  given  Him  up  to  the  Gentiles,  and  thus  are  become 
his  murderera  Ye  who  boast  of  a  law  given  by  God  through 
the  ministry  of  angels,  *  (as  origans  of  making  known  the  divine 
will,)  and  yet  are  so  little  observant  of  this  law  !" 

Till  this  rebuke  was  uttered,  Stephen  had  been  quietly 
heard.  But  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  drift  of  his  dis- 
course, their  blind  zeaJ  and  spiritual  pride  were  roused.  He 
observed  the  symptoms  of  their  rage,  but  instead  of  being  tem- 
fied  thereby,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  fiill  oi  believing  cwifidenee 
in  the  power  of  Him  of  whom  he  testified,  and  saw  with  a 
prophetic  glance,  in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  men 
against  the  cause  of  God,  the  glorified  Messiah,  denied  by 
these  men,  but  exalted  to  heaven,  armed  with  divine  power^ 
and  about  to  conquer  all  who  dared  to  oppose  his  kingdom. 
This  jwophetic  view  was  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
symbolic  vision.  As  he  looked  up  to  heaven  it  appeared  to 
open  before  his  eyes.  In  more  than  earthly  ^lendour,  there 
appeared  to  him  a  form  of  divine  majesty  ;  he  beheld  Cliriet 
(whose  glorious  image  was  probably  present  to  him  from 
actual  early  recollection)  glorified  and  enthroned  at  the  right 

'  This  was  oonfessedly  a  frequent  mode  among  the  Jews  of  marking 
the  superhuman  origin  of  the  law;  so  that,  according  to  Joaephua,  Herod, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Jewish  army,  made  use  of  this  universally  acknow* 
ledged  fact,  that  the  Jews  had  received  their  law  from  God  (8«*  &77^Xwk 
wo^eb  rod  &cov  fid^6yTuy),  in  order  to  show  how  holy  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  them  must  be,  who  filled  the  same  office  as  that  of  the  angels  between 
God  and  men;  &y^€\oi=s  vqiffßtis,  icftgvKts.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  5,  8. 
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hand  of  God.  Already  in  spirit  raised  to  heaven,  be  testified 
with  full  confidenoe  of  what  he  beheld.  In  all  periods  of  the 
church,  a  blind  zeal  for  adherence  to  the  letter  and  ceremonial 
services  has  been  wont  to  interpret  a  highly  spiritual  state, 
which  will  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  reigning  theological 
school,  nor  sufifer  it  to  be  confined  by  ancient  maxims,  as  mere 
&naticisai  or  blasphemy;^  and  so  it  was  on  this  occasion. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  stopped  their  ears,  that  they 
might  not  be  defiled  by  his  supposed  blasphemies.  They 
threw  themselves  on  Stephen,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
city  in  order  to  stcHie  him  as  a  blasphemer.  It  was  sentence 
and  execution  all  at  once  ;  an  act  of  violence  without  r^ular 
judicial  examination ;  besides,  that  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  the  Sanhedrim  could  decide  only  on  disciplinary  punish- 
ment, but  v^as  not  allowed  to  execute  a  capital  sentence  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Soman  governor.  With  the  same 
confidenoe  inrith  which  Stephen,  amidst  the  rage  and  fnry  of 
his  enenaies,  saw  the  Saviour  of  whom  he  testified,  ruling  vic- 
torious— ^with  the  same  confidence  he  directed  his  eyes  towards 
him  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit ! "  And  as  he  had  cmly  Him  before  his  eyes,  it  was 
his  Spirit  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  Saviour's  last  words, 
thus  making  him  a  pattern  in  death,  as  he  had  been  in  life. 
He  who,  when  carried  away  with  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
God,  had  so  emphatically  censured  the  baseness  of  the  Jews, 
now  tbat  their  ftiry  attacked  his  own  person,  prayed  only  for 
this,  that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  death  of  Stephen  the  new  development 
of  Christian  truth  apparently  stopped  ;  he  died  a  martyr,  not 
only  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  general,  but  in  particular 
for  this  fi^ee  and  wider  application  of  it,  which  began  with 
him  and  seemed  to  expire  with  him.  Yet  fi:om  the  beginning, 
it  has  been  the  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  same  down  to  the  last  glorious 
result,  which  will  consummate  the  whole  with  the  final 
triumph  over  death — that  out  of  death  a  new  life  cornea  forthy 
and  martyrdom  for  the  divine  truth,  both  in  its  general  and 
particular  forms,  prepares  its  victory.  Such  was  the  issue 
here.     This  first  new  development  of  evangelical  truth  was 

*  Thus,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  it  was  condemned  as  a  violation 
of  ecclesiastical  subordination,  that  Huss  had  dared  to  appeal  to  ChrisU 
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checked  in  the  germ  in  order  to  shoot  forth  with  greater 
vigour,  and  to  a  wider  extent,  in  the  person  of  Paul,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  one  step  in  the  process.  If  this 
new  development  had  been  fully  exhibited  at  this  time,  the 
other  publishers  of  the  gospel  would  have  been  found  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  not  yet  capable  of  receiving  it.  But  in  the 
meantime,  these  persons,  by  a  variety  of  circimistances  con- 
curring in  a  natural  way  under  the  constant  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  prepared  for  this  deeper  insight  into  the 
truth. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  important  in  its  direct 
effects  for  the  spreading  of  the  faith,  since  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that,  imder  the  immediate  impression  made  by  the 
sight  of  such  a  witness,  and  of  such  a  death,  many  minds  not 
altogether  unsusceptible,  nor  altogether  deluded  by  the  power 
of  error,  would  be  led  to  the  fiiith ;  but  yet  the  indirect  con- 
sequences were  still  more  important,  by  which  the  third 
violent  persecution  was  raised  against  the  new  church  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  persecution  must  have  been  more  severe  and 
extensive  than  the  former ;  for  by  the  manner  in  which 
Stephen  entered  into  conflict  with  Pharisaism,  he  had  roused 
to  hostilities  against  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  most  credit  with  the  common 
people,  and  were  powerful  and  active,  and  ready  to  leave  no 
means  imtried  to  attain  their  object  whatever  it  might  be. 
The  persecution  proceeding  from  this  quarter  would  naturally 
mark  as  its  special  victims  those  who  were  colleagues  in  office 
with  Stephen,  as  deacons,  and  who  resembled  him  in  their 
Hellenistic  origin  and  education.  It  was,  however,  the  occa- 
sion of  spreading  the  gospel  beyond  the  bounds  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  and  even  among  the  Gentiles.  With  this  progres- 
sive outward  development  of  the  gospel  was  also  connected 
its  progressive  inward  development,  the  consciousness  of  the 
independence  and  intrinsic  capability  of  Christianity  as  a  doc- 
trine destined  without  foreign  aid  to  impart  divine  life  and 
salvation  to  all  men,  among  all  nations  without  distinction. 
Here,  then,  we  stand  on  the  boundary-line  of  a  new  era,  both 
of  the  outward  and  inward  development  of  Christianity. 
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BOOK  II. 

THE  FIBST  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  CHURCH  AT 
JERUSALEM  TO  OTHER  PARTS,  AND  ESPECIALLY  AMONG  HEATHP4N 
NATIONS. 

Samaria,  which  had  been  a  scene  of  Christ's  personal 
ministry,  was  the  first  place  out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel 
was  preached  by  his  apostles.  Though  the  people  of  this 
country  received  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred  ex- 
cepting the  Pentateuch,  yet  from  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
they  formed  themselves  to  &ith  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to 
come ;  on  him  they  placed  their  hopes,  as  the  personage  who 
was  to  bring  back  all  things  to  their  right  relations,  and  thus 
to  be  the  universal  Restorer.  Political  considerations  did  not 
here,  as  among  the  Jews,  obstruct  the  right  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah ;  an  idea  which  was  specially  awakened 
among  this  people  by  feelings  of  mental  and  bodily  misery, 
though  they  were  deficient  in  that  right  understanding  of  it 
which  could  only  be  obtained  from  its  progressive  development 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  could  the  deep  feeling  of  the  need 
of  redemption  and  restoration  be  clearly  developed  among 
them.  A  lively  but  indefinite  obscure  excitement  of  the 
religious  feeling,  always  exposes  men  to  a  variety  of  dangerous 
delusions.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Samaritans.  As  at  that 
time,  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  a  similar  indefinite  longing 
after  a  new  communication  from  Heaven, — an  ominous  rest- 
lessness in  the  minds  of  men,  such  as  generally  precedes  great 
changes  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  diffused  abroad ;  so 
this  indistinct  anxiety  did  not  (ajl  to  lead  astray  and  to  deceive 
many,  who  were  not  rightly  prepared  for  it,  while  they  adopted 
a  fidse  method  of  allaying  it  A  mixture  of  unconscious  self- 
deception  and  intentional  fidsehood  moved  certain  Goetse,  who, 
with  mystical  ideas,  proceeding  from  an  amalgamation  of 
Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Grecian  elements,  boasted  of  a  special 
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connexion  with  the  invisible  world ;  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  unknown  powers  of  nature,  and  by  various  arts  of  con- 
juration, excited  the  astonishment  of  credulous  people,  and 
obtained  credit  for  their  boastful  pretensions.  Such  persons 
found  at  that  time  an  easy  access  to  the  Samaritans  in  their 
state  of  mental  excitement.  To  this  class  of  men  belonged  a 
Jewish  or  Samaritan  Goes,  named  Simon,  who,  by  his  extraor- 
dinary magical  powers,  so  fascinated  the  people,  that  they  said 
he  must  be  more  than  man,  that  he  was  the  great  power  which 
emanated  from  the  invisible  God,  by  which  he  brought  forth 
the  imiverse,  now  appearing  on  earth  in  a  bodily  form. '. 

The  idea  of  such  an  Intelligence  emanating  from  God,  as 
proceeding  from  the  first  act  of  the  divine  self-revelation,  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  developed  life  was  spread,  abroad  in 
various  oriental- Alexandrian  and  Alexandrian-oriental  forms. 
The  idea  also  of  the  incarnation  of  higher  intelligences  gene- 
rally, and  of  this  intelligence  in  particular,  was  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  notions  prevalent  in  those  parts.  We  can 
hardly  consider  everythii^  of  this  kind  as  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  incarnation,  or  recognise  in  it  a  symptom 
of  the  transforming  power  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
exercised  over  the  intellectual  world ;  for  we  find  earlier 
traces  of  such  ideas.^  But  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas 
proves  nothing  against  the  originality  of  Christianity,  or  of 
any  of  its  particular  doctrines.     On  the  one  hand,  we  dare 

^  Possibly  the  words  of  which  this  Goes  made  use,  are  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Simonians ;  see  Jerome's  Commentary 
on  Matt.  xxiv.  "  Ego  sum  sermo  Del  {6  xSjos),  ego  sum  speciosns, 
ego  paracletus,** — (according  to  Philo,  the  Logos  Advocate,  'wagducKriToSf 
U4t7is,  through  the  divine  reason  revealing  itself  in  the  phenomenal 
world  (the  varrrhv  xa^4l5ci7fta  rov  K6a'fiov),  forms  the  connexion  between 
God  and  the  phenomena,  what  is  defective  in  the  latter  is  supplied.  De 
Vita  Mosis,  i.  iii.  673 ;  De  Migratione  Abraham!,  406,) — ego  omnipotens, 
ego  omnia  Dei  (according  to  Philo  the  Logos  is  the  fifnTg6iro\is  iraM&v  tSnt 
Zwdfieoty  rod  ^tov),  Still  this  is  uncertain,  for  the  sect  of  the  Simonians 
might  easily  borrow  these  expressions,  as  they  had  borrowed  other 
things,  from  Christianity,  and  attribute  them  to  Simon. 

•  In  a  Jewish  apocryphal  writing,  the  irpotrevx^  *Ift><r^^,  the  patriarch 
Jacob  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  the  highest  spirit  living  in 
the  presence  of  the  divine  Original  Being,  whose  true  divine  name  was 
*l<rpä^\,  Mip  hpwf  $€hVf  the  TpcarSyovos  irdyrts  i<l^u  ^moufi4vov  ivh  0€<w^ 
(similar  expressions  to  those  used  by  Philo  respecting  the  Logos),  who 
was  begotten  before  all  angels,  6  iv  irpo<r(iir<p  ßtou  Kenovpyhs  x/weroj. 
See  Origen,  t.  ii.    Joh.  §  25. 
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not  refuse  to  acknowledge  what  could  already  form  itself 
from  the  germs  already  giTen  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  the  preparative  covering  of  the  New,  or  j&rom  its  spirit 
and  leading  ideas,  which  were  directed  to  Christ  as  the  end  of 
all  the  divine  revelations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recollect,  that  as  from  the  new  creation  effected  by  Christi- 
anity, a  powerful  excitement  was  caused  both  of  kindred  and 
hostile  minds,  so  also  a  great  excitement  of  these  minds  pre.- 
ceded  the  great  crisis,  imconsciously  anticipating  and  yearning 
after  it ;  a  presentiment  that  there  would  be  such  a  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  world  as  had  not  yet  been  made  relating  to 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  And  from  a  teleological 
point  of  view,  we  recognise  Christianity  as  the  final  aim  of 
Divine  Wisdom  in  conducting  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, when  at  this  period  we  find  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
pregnant  with  ideas,  which  served  to  prepare  a  more  suscep- 
tible soil  for  Christianity  and  its  leading  doctrines,  and  to 
fomi  a  back-ground  for  giving  relief  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
divine  transactions  which  it  announced. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  being  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by 
the  persecution  which  ensued  on  Stephen's  death,  was  induced 
to  iske  refuge  in  Samaria.  He  came  to  a  city  of  that 
country,  *  where  Simon  was  universally  esteemed,  and  looked 
upon  with  wonder  and  reverence  as  a  supernatural  being, 
^en  he  saw  the  people  so  devoted  to  a  destructive  delusion, 
he  felt  impelled  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
flilvation  of  men,  to  impart  that  to  them  which  atone  could 
give  substantial  relief  to  their  spiritual  necessities.  But  men 
^  this  situation  were  not  yet  susceptible  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  truth  ;  it  was  needful  to  pave  a  way  to  their  hearts 
^  preparatory  impressions  on  the  senses.  As  Philip,  by  the 
^me  aid,  performed  things  which  Simon  with  all  his  magical 
Sfts  could  not  effect,  especially  healing  the  sick  (which  he 
Accomplished  by  prayer  and  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ), 
^  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  men  to  Him  in  whose  name 

*  It  is  not  quite  dear  that  the  city  of  Samaria  is  intended ;  for  there 
11  no  reason,  with  loiiie  ezpositora  of  Acts  viii.  5,  to  consider  the  geni> 
|i>ve  as  the  sign  of  appoeition.  As  in  the  whole  chapter,  Bamaria  is  the 
oesigoation  of  the  country,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  it  so  in 
wis  passage.  In  the  14th  verse,  by  Samaria  is  certainly  meant  the 
<<nmtry,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  absolutely  the  whole  land  had 
'^c^CNi  the  gospel 
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and  power  ]ic  had  effected  such  things  for  them/  and  in  their 
sight ;  he  then  took  occasion  to  discourse  more  llilly  of  Him, 
his  works,  and  tlie  kingdom  that  he  had  established  among 
men,  and  by  degrees  the  divine  power  of  truth  laid  hold  of 
their  hearts.  liVlien  Simon  saw  his  followers  deserting  him, 
and  was  himself  astounded  at  the  works  performed  by  Philip, 
he  thought  it  best  to  acknowledge  a  power  so  superior  to  his 
own.  He  therefore  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  Philip,  and 
was  baptized  by  him  like  the  rest ;  but  as  the  sequel  proves, 
we  cannot  infer  from  this,  that  the  publication  of  the  gospel 
had  made  an  impression  on  his  heart;  it  seems  most  probable 
that  he  secretly  interpreted  what  had  occurred  according  to 
his  own  views.  The  miracles  performed  by  Philip  had  led 
him  to  the  conviction,  that  he  was  in  league  with  some  super- 
human spirit ;  he  looked  on  baptism  as  an  initiation  into  the 
oompact,  and  hoped  that,  by  forming  such  a  compact,  he 
might  obtain  an  interest  in  such  higher  power,  and  use  it  for 
his  own  ends ;  he  wished,  in  short,  to  combine  the  new  magic 
or  theurgy  with  his  own.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
was  a  standing  regulation  in  primitive  times,  that  all  those 
who  professed  to  believe  the  announcement  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  should  be  baptized.  And  when  Simon  renounced 
his  magical  arts,  which  were  now  quite  out  of  repute,  there 
was  no  ground  for  rejecting  him. 

The  information  that  despised  Samaria  was  the  first  pro- 
vince out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel  found  acceptance,  caused 
great  surprise  among  the  Chnstians  at  Jerusalem.  As  the 
ancient  prejudice  against  the  Samaritans  had  not  quite  worn 
away,  and  no  account  had  been  received  that,  among  the 
baptized  believers,  those  wonderful  works  were  manifested 
which,  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  considered  as  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  a  reception  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nion, the  apostles  Peter  and  John  were  sent  thither  to 
investigate  what  had  transpired,  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
apostolic  calling,  to  complete  whatever  might  be  wanting  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  community.  We  find,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  no  reason  to  impute  the  want  of 
these  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Samaritans 
in  any  degree  to  Philip's  being  only  a  deacon,  as  if  he  could 
not  found  a  Christian  society,  and  by  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  by  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  produce  effects  similar 
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to  those  "wrongbt  by  the  apostles.  But  as  in  the  reverse  case, 
namely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  when  the  effects  that 
commonly  followed  baptism  then  followed  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  and  preceded  baptism,  there  was  an  internal  reason 
for  the  order  observed;  a  longer  prepared  susceptibility  of 
disposition  promoted  the  more  rapid  operations  of  living 
fedtii ;  so  we  naturally  seek  an  internal  reason  for  a  different 
proc^ure  among  the  Samaritans.  The  effects  to  which  we 
refer  proceeded  from  the  power  of  a  living  consciousness  of  • 
redemption  obtained,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
spiritiud  creation  were  a  mark  of  vital  Christianity.  If  all 
were  not  influenced  in  an  equal  degree,  yet  all  were  to  a 
certain  extent  moved  by  the  power  of  the  Divine,  and  suscep- 
tible enough  to  be  vitally  aroused  and  borne  along  by  the 
impression  of  that  Christian  inspiration  which  they  saw 
before  them,  for  the  germ  with  which  these  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  connected  themselves  already  existed  in  their 
bosoms.  It  was,  in  a  spiritual  respect,  as  when  a  flame  once 
broken  forth  detects  and  kindles  all  the  inflammable  mate- 
rials in  its  neighbourhood.  But  among  these  Samaritans, 
the  feeling  of  Sieir  religious  and  moral  necessities,  which 
living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  presupposes  and  unites  with, 
was  not  yet  awakened,  in  consequence  of  their  being  drawn 
aside  and  distin-bed  by  the  influence  of  Simon.  At  first, 
they  believed  the  declarations  of  Philip  as  they  had  believed 
in  the  magical  illusions  of  Simon,  since  these  gross  sensible 
miracles  demanded  their  belief.  Those  who  had  thus  attained 
to  &uth,  were  still  entirely  dependent  on  the  person  of  Philip 
as  a  worker  of  miracles.  They  had  not  yet  attained  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  vital  communion  with  the  Christ  whom  Philip 
preached,  nor  yet  to  the  consciousness  of  a  personal  divine 
life.  The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  was  as  yet  something 
foreign  to  them,  known  only  by  the  wonderful  operations 
which  they  saw  taking  place  around  them.  We  have  not  a 
fuU  account  in  the  Acts  of  what  was  done  by  Peter  and  John, 
but  simply  the  general  results.  No  doubt  these  apostle» 
carried  on  the  work  of  Philip  by  preaching  and  prayer. 
After  such  a  preparation,  the  believers  were  assembled,  and 
the  apostles  prayed  that  Christ  might  glorify  himself  in  them, 
as  in  all  believers,  by  marks  of  the  communication  of  divine 
life,  employing  the  usual  sign  of  Christian  consecration,  the 
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laying  on  of  hands.  MaiüfestÄtions  now  followed  similar  to 
those  on  the  day  of  Penteoost^  and  the  believers  were  thiis 
recognised  and  attested  to  be  a  Christian  church,  standing  in 
an  equal  rank  with  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem.  But 
Simon  was  naturally  incapable  of  understanding  the  spiritual 
connexion  of  these  manifestations;  he  saw  in  all  of  them 
merely  the  workings  of  magical  forms  and  charms,  a  magic 
differing  not  in  nature  but  only  in  degree  from  what  he 
practised  himself  H^ice  he  imagined,  that  the  apostles 
might  communicate  these  magical  powers  to  him  also,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  those  on  whom  he  laid  hands  would 
become  filled  with  divine  power,  and  with  this  view  he  offered 
them  money.  Peter  spumed  this  proposal  with  detestation, 
and  now  first  saw  in  its  true  light  the  real  character  of 
Simon,  who,  in  joining  himself  to  believers,  had  pretended  to 
be  what  he  was  not  Peter's  terrible  rebuke  presents  him  to 
us  as  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  insisting  most  impres- 
sively on  the  supreme  importance  of  disposUwn  in  everyünng 
which  is  imparted  by  Christianity,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
art  of  magic,  which  disregards  the  necessary  connexion  of 
the  divine  and  supernatural  with  the  disposition  of  the  heart, 
drags  them  down  into  the  circle  of  the  natural,  and  attempts 
to  appropriate  to  itself  divine  power  by  means  of  something  else 
than  that  which  is  allied  to  it  in  human  nature,  and  the  only 
possible  point  of  connexion  for  it.*  These  were  Peter's 
words  :  "  Thy  gold,  with  which  thou  attemptest  to  traffic  in 
impiety,  perish  with  thee.  Do  not  deceive  thyself,  as  if  with 
this  disposition  thou  couldst  have  any  part  in  what  is  pro- 
mised to  believers.  Thou  hast  no  share  in  this  matter,''  for 
Ood,  who  sees  what  is  within,  is  not  deceived  by  thy  hypo- 

*  The  poetical  fancies  of  ChriBtian  antiquity,  "whicli  make  Peter  the 
representative  of  the  principle  of  simple  faith  in  revelation,  and  Simon 
the  representative  of  the  magical  and  theosophic  tendency  in  the  human 
mind,  have  important  truths  for  their  basis. 

2  1  cannot  agree  with  those  who  understand  \6y05  (Acts  viii.  21)  in 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Tj^  =  prjfia,  and  suppose  that  Peter  only 
told  Simon  that  he  could  have  no  share  in  that  thing,  in  that  higher 
power  which  he  hankered  after.  In  this  general  sense,  ftrifia  is  indeed 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  but  not  the  more  definite  term  \6y05. 
And  according  to  this  interpretation,  Peter  would  say  less  than  the 
context  requires ;  for  looking  at  the  connexion  of  v.  21  with  20  and 
22,  it  is  plain,  he  did  not  merely  say,  that  Simon  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion was  excluded  from  participating  in  this  higher  power,  but  also 
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cntical  professions.  Before  his  eyes  thy  intentions  are  mani- 
fest With  sinc^e  repent^ice  for  sudi  wickedness,  pray  to 
€k>d  that  he  would  he  pleased  to  forgiTe  thee  this  wicked 
design.'*  This  rehuke.made  a  great  impression  at  the  time 
on  ämon's  conscience,  inchned  more  to  superstition  than  to 
hiihy  and  awakened  a  feeling  not  of  repentance  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  disposition,  hut  of  apprehension  of  the  divine 
Tengeance.  He  ^itxeated  the  apostles  that  they  would  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  him,  that  what  they  had  threatened  him  with 
might  not  come  to  pass. 

As  is  usual  with  such  sudden  impresuons  on  the  senses,  the 
effect  on  Simon  was  only  transiait,  for  all  the  further  notices 
we  have  of  him  show  that  he  soon  returned  to  his  former 
courses.  About  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  we  meet  witii 
a  Simon  in  the  company  of  Felix  the  Eoman  Procurator  of 
Palestine,  so  strikingly  resembhng  this  man,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  consider  them  as  identical.  The  latter  Simon  * 
appears  as  a  heartless  magician,'  to  whom  all  persons,  what- 
ever their  character,  were  welcome,  provided  they  gave  credit 

from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thereby  bring  condemnation  on  himself. 
Hence  we  understand  the  word  \6yos  In  the  common  New  Testament 
meaning  of  the  divine  doctrine — "the  doctrine  or  truth  announced  by 
08** — at  the  same  time  including  <rvvexSoxifcuSf  all  that  a  person  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  by  the  appropriation  of  this  doctrine.  I  am 
not  convinced  by  what  Meyer  in  his  commentary  urges  against  this 
interpretation,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  connexion,  in  which  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  doctrine.  For  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
the  power  of  working  miracles  could  not  be  separated  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel  and  faith  in  it ;  and  as  Simon  in  the  disposition  of 
his  mind  was  £eir  from  the  gospel,  and  could  stand  in  no  sort  of  fellow- 
ship with  it,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  could  have  no 
ah]u%  in  the  ability  to  work  such  miracles. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  difference  of  country,  for  the  Simon 
to  whom  we  refer,  and  whom  Josephus  mentions  (Antiq.  book  xx.  ch. 
vii  §  2),  was  a  Jew  from  Cyprus;  but  Simon  Magas,  according  to 
Justin  Martyr,  himself  a  native  of  Samaria,  was  bom  at  a  place  called 
Gittim,  in  Samaria.  Yet  this  evidence  is  not  decisive,  for  a  tradition  so 
long  after  the  time,  though  prevalent  in  the  country  where  Simon  made 
his  appearance,  might  be  erroneous.  What  has  been  said  since  I  wrote 
the  above,  against  the  identity  of  the  two  Simons,  is  not  demonstrative, 
though  I  willingly  allow,  that  since  the  name  of  Simon  was  a  very 
common  one  among  the  Jews,  and  such  itinerant  y&qrai  were  not 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  the  time  also  not  perfectly  agreeing,  the 
identity  must  be  left  rather  doubtful. 
'  ndyov  cJycu  <riaiirr6fAfvoVf  Bays  Josephus. 
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to  his  enchantments.  With  equal  arrogance,  he  disclaimed 
all  respect  for  the  ancient  forms  of  religion,  and  for  the  laws 
of  moraUty.  He  was  a  confidant  of  i£e  Roman  Procurator 
Felix,  and  therefore  could  never  have  opposed  his  vicioua 
inclinations,  but  on  the  contrary  made  his  magic  subservient 
to  their  gratification ;  he  thus  bound  him  more  closely  to 
himself,  as  a  single  example  will  show.  The  immoral  Felix 
had  indulged  a  passion  for  Drusilla,  sister  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  wife  of  King  Azizus  of  Emesa.  Simon  allowed 
himself  to  be  the  tool  of  Felix,  for  gratifying  his  unlawful 
desires.  He  persuaded  Drusilla  that  by  his  superhuman 
power  he  could  ensure  great  happiness  for  her,  provided  she 
married  Felix,  and  managed  to  overcome  her  scruples  of  con- 
science against  marrying  a  heathen.  The  character  of  this 
Simon  is  stamped  on  the  later  theosophic  goetic  sect  of  the 
Simonians,  whose  tenets  were  a  mixture  of  the  Oriental, 
Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Grecian  religious  elements.  The  germ 
of  their  principles  may  be  plainly  traced  back  to  this  Simon, 
though  we  cannot  attribute  to  him  the  complete  system  of 
this  sect  as  it  existed  in  the  second  century. 

The  two  apostles  returned  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  what 
they  had  witnessed  convinced  them  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  Samaritans  for  receiving  the  gospel,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportimity  of  publishing  it  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  coimtry  through  which  they  passed.  But  Philip  extended 
his  missionary  journey  further,  and  became  the  instrument 
of  bringing  the  first  seeds  of  the  gospel  into  Ethiopia,  (the 
kingdom  of  Candace  at  Meroe,)  though,  as  fiir  as  our  know- 
ledge of  history  goes,*  without  any  important  consequences. 
But,  what  is  more  deserving  of  notice,  he  pubHshed  the 
gospel  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  on  the  southern  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  at  last,  probably  after  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  settled  at  Caesarea  Stratonis,  where  on  his 

*  It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
not  partially  made  before  the  mission  of  Frumentius  on  another  side, 
and  in  a  different  part  of  Ethiopia;  whether  many  things  in  the 
doctrine  and  usages  of  the  present  Abyssinian  church,  with  which 
wo  have  been  better  acquainted  by  means  of  Gobat's  Journal,  do  not 
indicate  a  Jewish-Christian  origin.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  late 
Rettig  has  brought  forward  these  questions  in  the  "  Studien  und  Kru 
iiken**  Perhaps  intercourse  with  that  ancient  church  will  open  to 
U3  some  sources  of  information  for  answering  them. 
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arriyal  he  found  a  Christian  society  already  formed,  which  he 
huilt  up  in  the  faith. 

Though  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  driven 
hy  persecution  from  Jerusalem,  were  by  that  event  induced  to 
spread  the  gospel  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  yet 
their  labours  were  confined  to  Jews.  On  the  o&er  hand,  the 
Hellenists,  such  as  Philip  and  others,  who  originally  came 
from  CypruB  and  Cyrene,  made  their  way  among  the  Gentiles* 
also,  to  whom  they  were  allied  in  lai^^uage  and  education, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jews.  They  presented  them 
with  the  gospel  independent  of  the  Mosaic  law,  without 
attempting  to  make  them  Jews  before  they  became  Christians« 
Thus  the  principles  held  by  the  enlightened  Stephen,  the 
truths  for  which,  in  part,  he  had  suffered  martyrdom,  were  by 
them  first  brought  into  practice  and  realized  And  if  in  this 
way,  independently  of  the  exertions  of  the  apostles  in  Judea, 
and  the  development  of  Christianity  in  a  Jewi^  form,  churches 
had  been  raised  of  purely  Hellenistic  materials  among  the 
heathen,  free  altogether  from  Judaism,  and  if  Paul  had  then 
appeared  to  confirm  and  extend  this  mode  of  operation,  one 
consequence  might  have  been,  that  the  older  apostles  would 
have  maintained  with  greater  stifEhess  their  former  standing- 
point,  in  opposition  to  this  freer  direction  of  Christianity,  and 
thus,  by  the  overweight  of  human  peculiarities  in  the  first 
publishers  of  the  gospel,  a  violent  and  irreconcileable  oppo- 
sition might  have  divided  the  church  into  two  hostile  parties. 
It  could  not  have  happened  otherwise  if  the  germinating  dif- 
ferences, left  altogether  to  themselves,  as  in  later  times,  had 
been  so  developed  as  to  exclude  aU  hopes  of  a  reconciliation ; 
and  the  idea  of  an  universal  church,  overcoming  by  its  higher 
unity  all  human  differences,  could  never  have  been  realized. 
But  this  disturbing  influence,  with  which  the  self-seeking  and 
one-sided  bias  of  hiunan  nature  threatened  from  the  beginning 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  divine  work,  was  counteracted  by 
the  still  mightier  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  neter 
allows  human  differences  to  develop  themselves  to  such  an 
extreptie,  but  is  able  to  maintain  unity  in  manifoldness.  We 
may  distinctly  recc^nise  the  attractive  divine  jpower  which 

'  In  A-ctg  xL  20,  the  common  reading  IXXi^vurr^s  is  evidently  to  be 
rejected,  as  formed  from  a  false  gloss,  and  the  reading  which  refers  to 
like  Oentfles  (ZfiMiyas)  must  be  substituted  as  undoubtedly  correct.  .  . . 

TOR  I.  V 
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gives  scope  to  the  free  agency  of  man,  but  knows  exactly 
when  it  is  needful,  for  the  success  of  the  divine  work,  to 
impart  its  immediate  illumination,  if  we  observe  that  at  the 
inredse  moment  when  the  apostles  needed  a  wider  dendop- 
ment  of  their  Christian  knowledge  for  the  exercise  of  their 
oallmg,  and  their  former  contracted  views  would  have  been 
highly  injurious,  what  had  been  hitherto  wanting  was  imparted 
to  them,  by  a  memorable  coincidence  of  an  internal  revelation 
wi^  a  train  of  outward  circumstances.  The  apostle  Peter 
was  the  chosen  instrument  on  this  occasion. 

Peter  made  a  visitation  from  Jerusalem  to  the  churches 
founded  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  towards  the  west  near  the 
Mediterranean.  The  cures  ^ected  by  him  in  Christ's  name 
in  tiie  large  town  of  Lydda,*  and  in  the  city  of  Joppa  (Jafia), 
a  few  miles  distant,  drew  upon  him  the  universal  attention  of 
that  very  populous  and  extensive  district  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  (the  plain  of  Saron.)  Many  were  converted 
by  him  to  Christianity,  and  the  city  of  Joppa  became  the 
central  point  of  his  labours.  As  the  publication  oi  his  new 
doctrine  made  such  an  impression  in  these  parts,  information 
respecting  it  would  easily  spread  to  Ccesarea  Stratonis,  a  town 
on  the  sea-coast  about  eight  miles  distant.  In  the  Kconan 
cohort  whidi  formed  the  garrison  of  this  plaee^  was  a  cen^ 
turion,  Con»lius'  by  name,  a  Gentile  who,  dissoitisfied  with 

^  A«oording  to  Josephnr  (Antiq.  zx.  6,  §  2),  a  town  as  lari^as  a  city, 
in  later  times  a  considörable  city  under  the  name  of  Plospolis^ 

*  We  must  here  take  notice  of  what  Gfrörer  alleges  against  the 
historical  truth  of  this  narrative.  He  maintains,  "  that  the  principle, 
that  the  heathens  were  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Christian  church  by 
baptism,  without  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  wu»  first  expressed 
by  Paul,  and  that  Peter  was  brought  to  acknowledge  it  by  his  Influence. 
The  conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch,  as  it  is  described  in  the  2d  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  is  inexplicable,  if  he  attained  his  Know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  in  an  independent  manner,  by  a  divine  revelation. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  only  impressed  upon  him  from  without»  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Paul,  it  is  then  easy  to  account  for  hi» 
again  wavering  under  the  opposite  influences  of  the  adherent»  of 
James."  But  whoever  understands  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  to  one  another,  in  the  development  of  the  religious  life,  cannot 
be  surprised,  if  in  the  soul  of  a  man,  who  in  general  held  a  truth  with 
divine  confidence  and  clearness»  the  apprehension  of  it  should,  in  an 
unfavourable  moment,  undergo  a  transient  obscuration,  by  the  influence 
ef  foreign  dements,  which  would  afterwards  be  removed  by  the  retma 
of  divint  lighi    Bat  it  i»  by  no  means  evident,  that  Pieter  at  that  tima 
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the  old  popular  religion,  and  seeking  after  one  that  would 
tranquillize  his  mind,  was  led  hy  acquaintance  with  Judaism 
to  the  {bimdatiou  of  a  living  faith  in  the  one  God.  Haying 
with  his  whole  fknily  professed  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he 
testified  by  his  benefactions  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  his 
fellow-woi^ppers  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  observed  the 
hours  of  prayer  customary  to  the  Jews ;  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate.     Nor  can  we  infer  the  contraxy  from 

bdd  an  erroneous  conviction.  It  waa  only  the  violence  of  a  sudden 
impression,  which,  through  the  peculiarity  of  his  natural  temperament, 
had  too  much  power  over  Peter,  and  made  bimpractkally  ÜEiitlüess 
to  those  priuciples  which  he  had  by  no  meuns  abandoned  from 
deliberate  reflection.  Paul  even  reproached  him  with  thus  acting  in 
contradiction  to  his  principles,  that  he  who  was  living  as  a  Gentile ' 
{^uc&s  tv^),  nam  practically  laid  an  injunction  on  the  €tentile  Chris- 
tians» that  they  must  submit  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Certainly,  a  great 
change  must  have  passed  on  Peter,  if  he  had  been  brought  so  to  act, 
that  Paul  could  say  to  him  that  he  himself  had  been  living  as  a  Qentile. 
But  if  this  was  not  connected  with  some  previous  preparation  in  the 
peculiar  religious  development  of  Peter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute 
it  solely  to  Paul's  influence.  Paul  nowhere  asserts  that  Peter  was  first 
led  by  him  to  adopt  these  views :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  a  reve- 
lation made  by  the  Divine  Spirit  on  this  point  to  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phetSb  £ph.  iii.  5.  If  we  look  at  the  question  in  a  purely  psychological 
point  of  view,  we  may  indeed  presume,  that  Peter  could  not  have 
arrived  at  a  conviction  of  Christian  truth  on  this  point,  without  a  severe 
mental  struggle ;  and  in  this  struggle  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  his 
soul,  that  ecstatic  vision  would  find  its  natural  point  of  connexion,  and 
occur  at  a  critical  juncture,  to  accomplish  the  victory  of  Christian  truth, 
over  the  reaction  of  hia  Jewish  mode  of  thinkini^  Nor  can  I  with 
Qfrdrer  perceive  in  Acts  xi.  3  the  traces  of  a  more  correct  account  bear- 
ing evidence  against  the  narrative.  That  Peter  made  no  scruple  of 
incorporating  Gentiles  by  baptism  with  the  Christian  church,  might 
unquestionably  be  inferred,  if  he  shunned  not  to  eat  and  drink  with 
them.  Still,  we  might  with  equal  confidence  infer,  that  a  Jewish 
teacher,  who  had  no  scruple  to  administer  baptism  t^^  Glentiles,  might 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  to  consider  them  of  equal  rank  iq  the 
Christian  theocracy,  and  admit  them  to  every  kind  of  intercourse.  But 
though  Peter  afterwards  reckoned  the  publication  of  the  gospel  among^ 
the  heathen  as  the  special  calling  of  Paul,  and  the  publication  of  it 
among  native  Jew»  as  hit  own,  it  is  by  no  meant  contradictory,,  that  he» 
when  a  special  demand  was  made  upon  him,  should  exereise  his  ministry 
among  the  Gentiles ;  just  as  Paul»  although  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
gladly  emiiraeed  the  opportunity,  when'  he  could  find  an  entrance 
amoni^  the  Jews»  But  in  Acts  zi  H  a  different  spirit  n^^ettka  from  thai 
of  the  Fetrine  paity,  firom  whom^  according  to  Qfrirer^  this  nanative, 
AQd  ia  gexkfaaX  we  mi  part  of  the  Acts,  wa»  derived. 
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the  circumstance  that  Peter  and  the  stricter  Jewish  Christians 
looked  on  Cornelius  as  an  unclean  person,  and  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  a  heathen.  The  Proselytes  of  the  Gate 
were  certainly  permitted  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
which  was  a  means  of  gradually  bringing  them  to  a  fiül 
reception  of  Judaism.  Yet  the  Jews  who  adopted  the  stricter 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees,  placed  all  the  uncircumcised  in 
the  class  of  the  unclean,  and  avoided  living  and  eating  with 
such  persons  as  defiling,  unless  we  suppose  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  what  afterwards  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
stricter  pharisaical-minded  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  Grentile 
Christians  who  had  been  partly  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  would 
appear  altogether  enigmaticaL 

As  to  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  this  devout  truth- 
seeking  man  (in  whose  heart  God's  Spirit  had  awakened  so 
lively  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  necessities)  was  led  to  mental 
peace,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  tiie  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  not  intended  to  develop  all  the  circumstances  which  belong 
to  the  representation  of  the  exact  historical  connexion  of 
events ;  and  that  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Corne- 
lius was  prompted  to  seek  out  Peter,  his  own  narrative  is  the 
only  immediate  source  of  information.  But  we  are  not  justi- 
fied to  assume  that  Cornelius,  who  certainly  could  best  testify 
of  the  fects  relating  to  his  own  state  of  mind,  of  what  he  had 
himself  experienced,  was  equally  capable  of  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  objective,  the  external  matter-of-fect  from  the  subjec- 
tive of  his  own  mental  state,  in  what  presented  itself  to  him 
as  an  object  of  his  own  experience  and  perception.  It  was 
natural  also  for  him  not  to  think  of  tracing  out  the  con- 
nexion of  the  higher  revelations  made  to  him,  with  the  pre- 
parative natural  circumstances;  but  that  the  divine  in  the 
affair  which  wholly  occupied  his  thoughts  should  remain  alone 
in  his  remembrance,  and  be  brought  forward  in  his  narrative, 
while  the  preparatives  in  the  natimil  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects  retired  into  the  back-ground.  We  are  also  permitted 
and  justified  to  supply  many  circumstances,  which,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned,  are  .yet  to  be  supposed ;  not  in  order  to 
obscure  what  was  divine  in  the  event,  but  to  glorify  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God  as  shown  in  the  way  men  are  led  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  in  the  connexion  of  the  divine 
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and  the  natural^  and  in  the  harmony  that  subsists  between 

nature  and  grace,  Eph.  iii.  10. 

Cornelius  had  devoted  himself  for  some  days  to  &sting  and 
prayer,  which  were  frequently  used  conjointly  by  the  Jews  and 
fiist  Christians — the  former  as  the  means  of  making  the  soul 
more  capable  (by  detaching  it  from  sense)  for  undisturbed  con- 
Terse  with  divine  things.  This  they  were  wont  to  do  when, 
in  an  emergency  from  inward  or  outward  distress,  they  sought 
relief  and  iUumination  from  God.  Wo  may,  therefore,  presume 
that  something  similar  was  the  case  with  Cornelius ;  and  na- 
turally ask.  What  it  was  that  so  troubled  him  1  From  the 
whole  narrative  we  see  that  his  ardent  longing  was  for  religious 
truth  that  would  bring  peace  and  repose  to  his  heart.  Hence 
it  is  most  probable,  that  on  that  accoimt  he  sought  illumina- 
tion fr^m  God  by  fervent  prayer.  And  what  occasioned  his 
seeking  it  precisely  at  this  time?  From  the  words  of  the 
angel  to  Cornelius,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  apostle 
Peter  was  wholly  imknown  to  him.  Peter  himself  in  his  dis- 
course before  the  fiunily  of  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  37,  appears  to 
have  presumed  that  he  had  already  heard  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  It  is  also  probable,  that  a  matter  which  had  already 
excited  such  great  attention  in  this  district,  and  which  was  so 
closely  related  to  his  religious  wants,  had  not  escaped  his  notice. 
He  had  probably  heard  very  various  opinions  respecting 
Christianity ;  from  many  zealous  Jews  judgments  altogether 
condemnatory ;  from  others,  sentiments  which  led  him  to 
expect  that  in  the  new  doctrine  he  would  at  last  find  what  he 
had  been  so  long  seeking :  thus  a  conflict  would  naturally  arise 
in  his  mind  which  would  impel  him  to  seek  illumination  from 
God  on  a  question  that  so  anxiously  occupied  his  thoughts. 
It  was  the  fourth  day'  since  Cornelius  had  been  in  tins  state 

'  It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  x.  30. 
Many  have  interpreted  the  words  as  equivalent  to  — "  Four  days  ago  I 
fiagted  to  this  time,** — ^namely,  the  ninth  hour  when  he  was  speaking«  and 
then  only  one  fiist-day  was  kept  by  Cornelius,  in  the  ninth  hour  of  which 
this  happened.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  reckoning  of  the  time. 
Bat  the  meaning  of  &ir^  favours  our  rendering  the  passage,  "  I  fasted  to 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day,"  in  which  this  happened.  Kuinoers 
objection  to  this  interpretation  is  not  pertinent ;  for,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Comclins  expressed  himself,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  vision 
happened  on  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  fast-day.  Now,  this  passage 
can  be  understood  to  mean,  either  that  Cornelius  was  wont  to  fast  four 
days  throughout  to  three  o'clock,  or  that  for  four  days  he  fasted  entirely 
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of  mind,  when,  about  ihree  in  the  aftemooiiy  one  of  the 
customary  Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  whils  he  was  «aUitig  on  God 
with  earnest  supplication,  he  receii^  by  a  voice  &om  heaven 
an  answer  to  his  ^rayei^s.  The  appearance  of  the  angd  may  be 
considered  as  an  o^ectiTe  event  The  soul  bdongs  in  its 
essence  to  a  higher  than  the  sensible  and  temporal  order  of 
things,  and  none  but  a  contracted  and  arrogant  reason  can 
deny  the  posfflHlity  of  a  communication  between  the  higlwr 
world  and  the  soul  which  is  allied  to  it  by  its  very  nature. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  such  communications  &om 
a  higher  ^iritual  world  to  individuals  used  to  occur  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  until  the  central  point  of  all  communica- 
tions from  heaven  to  earth,  the  Divine  Fountain  of  life  itself, 
appeared  among  us,  and  thereby  establidied  for  ever  the  com- 
munion between  heaven  and  earth ;  John  i.  52,  We  need  not 
suppose  any  sensible  appearance,  for  we  know  not  whether  a 
higher  spirit  cannot  communicate  itself  to  men  living  in 
a  world  of  sense,  by  an  operation  on  the  inward  sense,  so  that 
this  commimication  should  appear  under  the  form  of  a 
sensuous  perception.  Meanwlule,  Cornelius  himself  is  the 
only  witness  for  the  objective  retdity  of  the  angelic  appear- 
ance, and  he  can  only  be  taken  as  a  credible  witness  of  ^nhsA 
he  hdieved  that  he  had  perceived.  By  the  influence  of  liie 
Divine  Spirit,  an  elevation  of  mind  might  be  naturally 
connected  with  his  devotion,  in  which  the  internal  com- 
mimication from  heaven  might  be  represented  to  the  hi^er 
self-consciousness  imder  the  form  of  a  vision. »  Althougl^  in 
the  words  of  the  angel,  "  Thy  prayers  and  alms  are  come  up 
before  Grod,**  &c.,  the  expression  is  anthropopathic,  and  adapted 
to  the  then  Jewish  mode  of  expression,  this  relates  only  to  the 
form  of  the  expression.  It  is  the  divine  in  human  f(»-m.  It 
is  marked  throughout  by  the  thought  so  worthy  of  Grod,  that 
the  striving  of  the  devout  anxiety  of  Cornelius,  which  was 
shown  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  by  prayer  and  works  of  love 

to  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day,  when  this  happened.  But  fasts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  Christian  mode  of  speaking,  did  not  imply  an 
entire  abstinence  from  all  nourishment.  I  cannot  agree  with  Meyer's  in- 
terpretation, as  I  understand  it,  that  Peter  meant  that  he  had  fasted  four 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  reckoning  backwards,  that  is,  the  day  on 
which  the  fast  began,  about  three  o'clock,  this  event  happened. 

*  The  word  Zga/ia  (Acts  x.  3)  cannot  here  be  decisive,  since  it  may  be 
used  in  speaking  of  an  ecstatic  vision  or  of  a  vision  as  an  objective  fact. 
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towards  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,— of  this  genu  of  good- 
nesiy  the  fiostering  fflrfiierlj  love  of  God  had  not  been  unmind- 
flu, — that  Qod  had  heard  the  prayer  of  his  longing  after 
heavenly  taith,  and  had  sent  him,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  a 
teacher  of  this  truth.  From  the  whole  form  of  this  narrative,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Cornelius  considered  the  pointing  out  of 
Peter's  place  of  residence,  not  as  something  that  came  to  his 
knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  but  by  a  supernatural  communi- 
cation. It  is  indeed  possible  that  he  had  heard  it  mentioned 
by  others  ca3ually  in  conversation,  but,  as  he  had  not  thought 
further  about  it,  it  had  completely  escaped  his  recollection, 
and  now  in  this  elevated  state  of  mind  what  had  been  for- 
gotten was  brought  back  again  to  his  consciousness,  without 
his  thinking  of  Üie  natural  connexion.  After  all,  this  ia  only 
possible,  and  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  considering  it 
necessary.  The  posfflbility  therefore  remains,  that  this  imor- 
mation  was  communicated  in  a  supernatural  way. 

No  sooner  had  Comehus  obtained  this  important  and  joyful 
certainty,  than  he  sent  two  of  his  slaves,  and  a  soldier  that 
waited  oa  him,  "who  also  was  a  Proselyte  of  the  Grate,  to  fetch 
the  longed-for  teacher  of  divine  truth.  But  this  divine  leading 
would  not  have  attained  its  end.  Peter  would  not  have  com- 
plied vdth  the  request  of  Cornelius,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared exactly  at  the  same  time,  by  ihe  inward  enlightening  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  acknowledge  and  rightly  interpret  this 
outward  call  of  God.  In  tlie  conjunction  of  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances which  it  was  necessary  should  meet  so  critically, 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  important  result  for  the  historical 
development  of  Christianity,  the  guiding  wisdom  of  eternal 
Love  undoubtedly  manifests  itself. 

It  was  about  noon,  on  the  next  day,  when  Peter  withdrew 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  (built  flat,  in  the  oriental  style) 
where  he  lodged  at  Joppa,  in  order  to  offer  up  his  mid-day 
devotions.  We  can  easily  suppose,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
man  who  had  been  so  zealously  occupied  in  publishing  thcf 
goqpel  in  that  region,  would  especially  relate  to  this  great 
object,  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  might 
have  heard  frequent  reports  that  here  and  there  heathens  had 
shown  themselves  susceptible  of  the  gospel,  when  proclaimed 
to  them  by  the  scattered  Christian  Hellenists;  he  might  have 
called  to  mind  many  intimations  in  the  discourses  of  Christ ; 
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new  views  respecting  the  spread  of  the  gospel  might  have 
opened  to  his  mind ;  but  he  ventured  pot  to  surrender  him- 
self to  these  impressions,  he  was  as  yet  too  much  fettered  b  j 
the  power  of  Jewish  prejudices,  and  hence,  probably,  a  conflict 
was  raised  in  his  mind.  While  thus  occupied  in  prayer,  the 
demands  of  animal  nature  pressed  upon  him.  He  arose  for 
the  noon-tide  meal,  which  must  have  been  just  ready.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  meditations  which  had  occupied  him  in 
prayer,  abstracted  him  from  sensible  objects.  Two  tendencies 
of  his  nature  came  into  collision.  The  higher,  the  power  of 
the  divine,  had  the  mastery  over  his  spirit,  and  the  power  of 
sensuous  wants  over  his  lower  nature.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass, 
that  tlie  divine  and  the  natural  were  mingled  together, '  not 
so  ßs  to  obscure  the  divine ;  but  the  divine  availed  itself  of 
the  reflection  of  the  natm*al  as  an  image,  a  symbolic  vehicle 
for  the  truth  about  to  be  revealed  to  Peter.  The  divine  light 
that  was  breaking  through  the  atmosphere  of  traditionary 
representations,  and  making  its  way  to  his  spirit,  revealed 
itself  in  the  mirror  of  sensible  images  which  proceeded  from 
the  existing  state  of  his  bodily  frame.  Absorbed  in  divine 
meditations,  and  forgetting  himself  in  the  Divine,  Peter  saw 
heaven  open,  and  from  thence  a  vessel,  "  as  it  had  been  a 
great  sheet  knit  at  four  comers,  *  corresponding  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  was  let  down  to  the  earth.  In  this 
vessel  he  saw  birds,  four-footed  beasts,  and  edible  creeping 
things  of  various  kinds,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  called  upon 

*  What  Plutarch  says  of  such  an  appearance  of  the  higher  life  is  re- 
markable :  u?  ol  Hiivot  ruv  &fia  k{ik\w  Kareuf>€pofi4ywy  awfjidruy  obK  ^iri- 
Kparovffi  ßfßaluSy  kK\k  k6k\<p  fiiv  or'  kydyicris  <l>fpOfi4ywv,  Kdrot  8^  ipla^t 
^ewSyroty,  ytytrai  ris  i^  i^ufmv  rapax^h^s  Kcä  irapjupopos  iKtyiJ^s^  oSrus  6 
KoXoiiifvos  iyOouffiouTfihs  KoiKt  fit^is  etycu  Kiyfifffwy  Svoit^,  r^y  fi^y  &5  iriiroy0€ 
rrjs  ^Ifvxvs  Ä/to  r^y'Si  &s  iri^vKt  Ktyovfiiyrfs. — De  Pyth.  Orac.  c.  21. 

'  If  the  words  ScS^/tcvov  koU  (Acti>  x.  11)  are  genuine,  yet,  on  com- 
paring them  with  zi.  5,  we  must,  with  Meyer,  interpret  them,  not, 
**  bound  together  at  the  four  comers,**  but,  *'  bound  to  four  comers." 
But  it  is  a  question,  whether  these  words,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Cod.  Alex.  p.  e.  and  in  the  Yulgate,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  gloss, 
and  left  out,  as  in  Lachman's  edition,  and  then  the  clause  will  be 
equivalent  to  "  letting  itself  down  at  four  comers  from  heaven,"  as  the 
Vulgpte  translates  it,  "quatuor  initiis  submitti  de  coelo."  At  all  events, 
these  four  comers  are  not  unimportant.  As  they  corresponded  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  they  convey  an  intimation  that  men  from 
the  north  and  south,  the  cast  and  the  west,  would  appear  as  clean  before 
God,  and  be  called  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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him  to  slay  one  or  other  of  these  creatures,  and  to  prepare 
them,  for  food.  But  against  this  requirement  his  Jewish 
notions  revolted,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  distinguish  between 
dean  and  unclean  meats.  He  now  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
which  refuted  his  scruples  with  these  very  significant  words 
"  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common."  It 
i3  clear,  that  in  the  explanation  of  these  pr^nant  words 
many  circumstances  conspired.  First,  in  their  application  to 
the  objects  here  sensibly  represented.  "  Thou  must  not  by 
human  perversity  make  a  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
between  creatures,  all  of  which  God  has  declared  to  be  clean, 
by  letting  them  down  to  thee  from  heaven."  This  letting 
down  from  heaven  is  partly  a  symbol,  that  all  are  alike  clean 
as  being  the  creatures  of  God, — ^partly,  that  by  the  new  reve- 
lation, the  new  creation  from  heaven  presents  all  as  pure. 
Then  the  higher  application  of  these  words  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  is  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God, 
intimating  that  every  distinction  of  clean  and  imclean  would 
be  taken  away  from  among  men ;  that  all  men  as  the  crea- 
tures of  Grod  would  be  considered  as  alike  clean,  and  again 
become  so  as  ^t  their  original  creation,  by  the  redemption 
that  related  to  all. 

After  Peter  had  again  expressed  his  scruples,  this  voice  was 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  he  saw  the  vessel  taken  up  again 
to  heaven.  He  now  returned  from  the  state  of  ecstatic  vision, 
to  that  of  ordinary  consciousness.  While  he  was  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  vision  and  the  subject  of 
his  late  meditations,  the  event  that  now  occurred  taught  him 
what  the  Spirit  of  God  intended  by  that  vision.  Voices  of 
strangers  in  the  court  of  the  house,  by  whom  his  own  name 
was  repeated,  excited  his  attention.  They  were  the  three 
messengers  of  Cornelius  who  were  inquiring  for  him.  They 
had  left  Caesarea  the  day  before  at  three  o'clock,  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  that  very  day  about  noon.  While  Peter  was 
observing  the  men,  who  by  their  appearance  were  evidently 
not  Jews,  the  Spirit  of  God  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  connexion  between  the  symbolic  vision  and  the  errand  of 
these  persons.  A  voice  within  said,  God  has  sent  these  men 
to  seek  thee  out,  that  thou  mayest  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen.  Go  confidentiy  with  them ;  without  dreading  inter- 
courso  with  the  Gentiles  as  unclean,  for  thou  hast  been  taught. 
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by  a  Toice  fimn  heayen,  that  thoa  must  not  dare  to  oonsider 
those  xuudean  idiom  God  himself  has  pxaiounoed  dean,  and 
-whom  he  now  sends  to  tiiee.  On  the  next  daj,  he  d^iarted 
with  the  messengers  from  Joppa,  aooompanied  by  six  oüier 
Ohristiai»  of  Jemsh  descent,  to  whom  he  had  told  what  had 
happened,  and  who  awaited  the  resolt  with  eager  expectation. 
As  ihe  distance  for  one  day's  jonmey  was  too  ^eat,  th^ 
made  two  short  days*  journeys  of  it.  On  the  day  after  thdr 
departure,  (the  fourth  after  the  messengers  had  been  de- 
spatched by  Comeliu^  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  they 
arrived  at  Osesarea.  They  found  Cornelius  assembled  with 
his  &mily  and  Mends,  whom  he  had  informed  of  the  expected 
arriyal  of  the  teacher  sent  to  him  from  heaven ;  for  he 
doubted  not  that  he  whom  the  voice  of  the  angel  had  notified 
as  the  appointed  divine  teacher,  would  obey  the  divine  caE 
After  what  had  passed,  Peter  appeared  to  Cornelius  as  a 
super-earthly  being.  He  fell  reverentially  before  him  as  he 
entered  the  chamber;  but  Petw  bade  him  stand  up,  and 
said,  '<  Stand  up,  I  myself  also  am  a  man.^  He  narrated  to 
the  persons  assembled,  by  what  means  he  had  been  induced 
not  to  regard  the  common  scruples  of  Hie  Jews  respeotii^ 
intercourse  with  heathens,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  hear 
from  Cornelius  what  had  determined  them  to  call  him  thither. 
Cornelius  explained  this,  and  ended  with  saying,  "  Now  there- 
fore are  we  all  here  present  before  Grod,  to  hear  all  things 
that  are  commanded  thee  of  God.^  Peter  was  astonished  at 
the  pure  disposition  so  susceptible  of  divine  truth,  which 
appeared  in  the  words  of  Cornelius,  and  formed  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  obstinate  unsusceptibility  of  many  Jews  ;  and 
perceived  the  hand  of  God  in  the  way  Cornelius  had  been  led, 
since  he  had  sought,  the  truths  of  salvation  with  upright 
desire ;  he  therefore  said,  "  Now  I  perceive  of  a  truth  Itot 
Cod  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him." 
As  to  these  memorable  words  of  Peter,  the  sense  cannot  be, 
that  in  every  nation,  every  one  who  only  rightly  employs  his 
own  moral  power,  will  obtain  salvation ;  for  had  Peter  meant 
this,  he  would,  in  what  he  added,  announcing  Jesus  as  him 
by  whom  alone  men  could  obtain  foi^veness  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion, have  contradicted  himself.  On  that  supposition,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  told  Cornelius,  that  he  had  only  to 
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remain  in  his  present  disposition,  that  was  enough,  and  he 
needed  no  new  doctrine  (^  salyation.  But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  inapoesible,  aooording  to  the  connexion,  to  nnderatand  by 
*^every  one  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  Tighteousness," 
those  who  bad  attained  true  {»ety  throng  Christianity,  and 
to  make  the  words  mean  no  mcse  than  Ihis — that  Christians 
of  all  nations  are  acceptable  to  God :  for  the  words  plainly 
import  that  Cornelius,  on  aooonnt  oi  his  upright  pious  striying, 
was  deemed  worthy  of  haying  lus  prayers  heard,  and  being 
led  to  &ith  in  the  Bedeemer.  Nor  can  these  words  relate 
only  to  such  who  already  beheved  in  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  according  to  its  guidance,  honoured 
God,  and  expected  the  Messiah.  But  evidently  Peter  spoke 
in  oj^position  to  the  Jewish  nationalism — Gk)d  judgeth  men 
not  according  to  their  descent  or  non-descent  from  the  theo- 
cratic nation,  but  according  to  their  disposition.  AU  who, 
like  Cornelius,  honour  God  uprightly  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  gift  entrusted  to  them,  are  acceptable  to  him,  and  he 
prepares  by  his  grace  a  way  for  them,  by  which  they  are  led 
to  faith  in  Hira,  who  alone  can  bestow  salvation.  This  is 
what  Peter  meant  to  announce  to  them.  ^ 

It  was  natural  that,  since  the  minds  of  these  persons  were 
so  much  more  prepared  than  others  for  the  appropriation  of 
saving  truth,  and  for  living  faith  by  their  inward  want  and 
earnest  longing,  that  the  word  woiüd  make  a  much  quicker 
and  more  powerful  impression  on  them.  While  Peter  was 
speaking  to  them,  they  were  impelled  to  express  their  feelings 
in  inspired  praises  of  that  God,  who  in  so  wonderful  a  manner 

^  Cornelius  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  pointed  out  in 
John  ÜL  21.  We  are  by  no  means  authorized  to  maintain  that  Peter,  from 
the  general  position  laid  down  by  him,  intended  to  draw  the  inference, 
that  God  would  certainly  lead  to  salvation  those  among  all  nations,  to 
whom  the  marks  belonged  which  he  here  specified,  even  if  they  did  not 
during  their  earthly  life  obtain  a  participation  in  redemption.  He  ex- 
pressed that  truth,  which  at  the  moment  manifested  itself  to  him  in  a 
conscionsness  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  reflecting  on  all 
the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  We  must  ever  carefully  distinguish 
between  what  enlightened  men  consciously  intend  to  say,  according  to 
historical  conditions,  and  in  relation  to  interests  immediately  affected 
by  existing  circumstances,— and  what  forms  the  contents  of  eternal 
truth,  to  be  developed  with  all  the  consequences  involved.  To  develop 
the  first  is  the  province  of  exegesis  and  historical  apprehension ;  the 
second,  that  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals. 
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had  led  them  to  salvation.  One  inspiration  seized  all,  and 
with  amazement  the  Jewish  Christians  present  heheld  their 
prejudices  against  the  Gentiles  contradicted  by  the  fact 
What  an  impresdon  must  it  have  made  upon  them,  when 
they  heard  the  Gentile  who  had  been  considered  by  them  as 
unclean,  testify  with  such  inspiration  of  Jehovah  and  the 
Messiah  I  And  now  Peter  could  appeal  to  this  transaction, 
in  order  to  nullify  all  the  scruples  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the 
baptism  of  such  uncircumcised  persons,  and  ask,  "  Who  can 
forbid  water  that  these  should  be  baptized,  who  have  already 
received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  like  ourselves  1"  And  when 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  held 
intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  had  raised  a  stumbling-block 
among  the  strict  pharisaical  believers,  he  was  able  to  silence 
them  by  a  similar  appeal.  "  Forasmuch  then,"  said  he,  "  as 
God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  tmto  us,  who  believed 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  what  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand 
Godr    Acts  xi.  17. 
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THE  APOSTLE  PAUL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PAUL*S    PREPARATION  AKD  CALL  TO  BE  THE  APOSTLE  OF 
THE  GENTILES. 

In  this  maimer,  Christianity,  independently  of  Judaism,  began 
to  be  propigated  among  the  Gentiles;  the  appointment  of 
the  gospel  as  a  distinct  means  of  forming  all  nations  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  apostles;  and 
consequently,  on  their  part,  no  opposition  could  be  made  to 
employing  it  for  this  purpose.  While,  by  the  arrangements 
of  the  Divine  wisdom,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  was  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  the  first  impulse 
was  given  to  that  work ;  by  the  same  wisdom,  that  great 
champion  of  the  feith  who  was  to  carry  it  on,  and  lay  the 
foundatio;n  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  through  all  ages, 
was  called  forth,  to  take  the  position  assigned  him  in  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  apostle  Paul ;  a  man  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  wide 
extent  of-  his  apostolic  labours,  but  for  his  development  of 
the  fundamental-  truths  of  the  gospel  in  their  living  organic 
connexion,  and  their  formation  into  a  compact  system.  The 
essence  of  the  gospel  in  relatioii  to  human  nature,  on  one 
side  especially,  the  relation  namely  to  its  need  of  redemption, 
was  set  by  him  in  the  clearest  light ;  so  that  when  the  sense 
of  that  need  has  been  long  repressed  or  perverted,  and  a 
revival  of  Christian  consciousness  has  followed  a  state  of 
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spiritual  death,  the  newly  awakened  Christian  life,  whether  in 
the  church  at  large,  or  in  individuals,  has  always  drawn  its 
nourishment  from  his  writings.  As  he  has  presented  Christi- 
anity under  this  aspect  especially,  and  has  so  impressively 
shown  the  immediate  relation  of  religious  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  all  dependence 
on  any  human  mediation  whatever,  thus  drawing  the  line  of 
demarcation  most  clearly  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
standing-point ; — he  may  be  considered  as  the  representative 
among  the  apostles  of  the  Protestant  principle.  And  history, 
though  it  furnishes  only  a  few  hints  respecting  the  early  life 
of  Paul  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  has  recorded  enough 
to  make  it  evident,  that  by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous 
development,  he  was  formed  for  what  he  was  to  become,  and 
for  what  he  was  to  effect. 

Saul,  or  Paul  (the  former  the  original  Hebrew,  the  latter 
the  Hellenistic  form  of  his  name),*  was  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.     This  we  learn  from  his  own  expressions 

'  The  latter  was  his  usual  appellation,  from  the  time  of  his  being 
devoted  entirely  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen;  Acta  xiii  9. 
Although  the  imcient  supposition,  that  he  changed  his  own  name  for 
tiiat  of  his  convert  Sergius  Paulus,  has  been  recently  advocated  by 
iUyer  and  OUhausen,  I  cannot  approve  of  it.  1  cannot  imagine  that 
the  conversion  of  a  proconsul  would  be  thought  so  much  more  of  by 
him  than  the  conversion  of  any  other  man  (and  he  was  far  from  being 
his  firüt  convert),  as  to  induce  him  to  assume  his  name.  It  is  more 
figreeuble  to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  for  the  scholar  to  be  named 
after  his  teacher,  (as  Cyprian  after  Ceecilius,  Eusebius  after  Pamphilua,) 
rather  than  for  the  teacher  to  be  named  after  the  scholar;  for  no  one 
could  think  of  finding  a  parallel  in  the  instance  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
And  had  this  really  been  the  reason  why  Paul  assumed  the  name«  we 
might  have  expecled,  as  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  whole  nar* 
ra  ive,  that  Luke  would  have  expressly  assigned  it.  And  Fritzsche  is 
correct  in  saying  (see  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  Proleg.  p.  11), 
that,  in  this  case,  not  Acts  ziii.  9,  but  xiii.  13,  would  have  been  a 
natural  place  for  mentioning  it.  Still  I  cannot,  with  Fritzsehe,  think  it 
probable,  that  Luke  was  accidentallv  led,  by  the  mention  of  Sergius 
Paulus,  to  remark  thai  Paul  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  most 
natural  way  of  viewing  the  matter  seems  to  be  this;  Luke  had  hitherto 
designated  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  lying  before 
him  on  the  early  history  of  Chsistianity.  But  he  was  now  induced  to 
dii^tins^uish  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
labours  among  the  heathen,  and  by  which  he  had  personally  known  him 
during  that  later  period ;  and,  therefore,  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, that  this  Paul  wa»  no  other  than  the  individual  whom  he  had 
hitherto  called  Saul 
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in  Acts  xsL  39,  xxii  3,  and  the  contradictory  tradition 
reported  by  Jerome,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of 
Qiachala,  in  Galilee,  cannot  appear  credible,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  parents  once  redded  there,^  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  report  As  we  do  not  know  how  long 
he  remained  nnder  the  paternal  roo^  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  influence  his  education  in  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia 
(which  as  a  seat  of  literature  vied  with  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria) '  had  on  the  formation  of  his  character.  Certainly, 
his  early  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  national  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Greeks  was  of  some  advantage  in  p'eparing 
Wm  to  be  a  teacher  of  Christianity  among  nations  of  Grecian 
origin.  Yet  the  few  passages  &om  the  Greek  poets  which  we 
meet  with  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  and  in  his  Epistles,  do 
not  prove  that  his  education  had  made  him  ^miliar  with 
Qrecuui  literature :  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  would  be  the 

>  If  we  were  justified  in  understanding  with  Paulus  (in  his  woric  on 
the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Qalatians  and  Romans,  p.  323)  the 
vord  ißpauos,  Phil.  iii.  5,  2  Cor.  zL  22,  as  used  in  contradistinction  to 
kWipturriis,  it  would  serve  to  confirm  this  tradition,  since  it  would 
hnply  that  Paul  could  boast  of  a  descent  from  a  Palestinian-Jewish  and 
not  Hellenittic  family.  But  since  Paul  calls  himself  kßpcuos,  though 
he  was  certainly  by  birth  a  Hellenist,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  cannot 
be  used  in  so  restricted  a  sense ;  and  in  the  second  passage  quoted 
above,  where  It  is  equivalent  to  an  Israelite,  a  descendant  of  Abraham, 
it  plainly  has  a  wider  meaning ;  see  Bleek's  admirable  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  82.  This  tradition  too,  reported  by 
Jerome,  is,  as  Fritzsche  Justly  remarks,  very  suspicious,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  gross  anachronism,  which  makes  the  taking  of  Qischala 
by  the  Romans  the  cause  of  Paul's  removal  thence  with  his  parents, — 
■ince  this  event  happened  much  later  in  the  Jewish  war,  but  also 
because  Jerome,  in  his  Commentaiy  on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(verse  28),  makes  me  of  this  tradition  to  explain  why  Paul,  though  a 
citizen  of  Tarsus,  calls  himself  2  Cor,  zi.  22,  Philip,  iii.  5,  "  Hebrceus 
€X  jffebrcBia,  et  caetera  quae  ilium  Judseum  magis  indicant  quam  Tar-* 
•ensem,"  which  yet,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  proceeds  only  &om  a 
misundentanding  of  the  epithet  which  Paul  applies  to  himself.  Jerome 
most  ha,ve,  therefore,  taken  up  tlus  false  account  ("  talem  fabulam 
accepimus,**  are  his  own  words),  without  proof,  in  a  very  thoughtless 
manner. 

'  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  places  Tarsus  in  this 
respect  above  these  two  cities :  roo-a^ij  ro7s  ivBiS*  kifBpi&irQif  <nrov^ 
vpos  Tf  ^tXoaro^lear  jcal  r^v  iX^apf  iyit^HXiop  Sxairct»  vaiStimv  y4yo9fW,  Sarff 
^«pßißktfrrcu  sua  'Ad^os  koI  'AKt^ai/^p^lw  mU  cY  ripa  &XAok  r^oy 
Bwarhy  tiieeTv  i»  9  c^oAdl  icoi  ^larpißoä  r&y  ^iKoff6^VP  yvf^wru 
(kogr.  L  U,  c.  5. 
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case.  As  his  parents  designed  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  law^ 
or  Jewish  theologian,  his  studies  must  have  been  confined  in 
his  early  years  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  about  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  he  must  have  entered  the  school  of  Gamaliel.*  It 
is  possible,  though,  considering  Paul's  pharisaic  zeal,  not  pro- 
bable, that  the  more  liberal  views  of  his  tolerant-minded 
teacher  Gamaliel  might  induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Grecian  literature.  A  man  of  his  mental  energy,  whose  zeal 
overcame  all  difl&culties  in  his  career,  and  whose  love  prompted 
him  to  make  himself  familiar  w^ith  all  the  mental  habitudes 
of  the  nien  among  whom  he  labom'ed,  that  he  might  sym- 
pathise more  completely  with  their  wants  and  indfirmities, 
might  be  induced,  while  among  people  of  Grecian  culture,  to 
acquu'e  some  knowledge  of  their  principal  writers.  But  in 
the  style  of  his  representations,  the  Jewish  element  evidently 
predominates.  His  peculiar  mode  of  argumentation  was  not 
formed  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Jewish  school.  The  name 
Saul,  ^^,*  the  desired  one,  the  one  prayed  for,  perhaps 
indicates,  that  he  was  the  first-bom  of  his  parents,'  granted 
in  answer  to  their  earnest  prayers  :  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  he  was  devoted  by  his  father,  a  Pharisee,  to  the 
service  of  religion,  and  sent  in  early  youth  to  Jerusalem,  that 
he  might  be  trained  to  become  a  learned  expounder  of  the  law 
and  of  tradition ;  not  to  add,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  youth  of 
Tarsus*  to  complete  their  education  at  some  foreign  school. 
Most  advantageously  for  him,  he  acquired  in  the  pharisaic 
schools  at  Jerusalem  that  systematic  form  of  intellect,  which 
afterwards  rendered  him  such  good  service  in  developing  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  so  that,  like  Luther,  he 
became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  theological  system, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  he  uprooted  and 
destroyed.  A  youth  so  ardent  and  energetic  as  Paul,  would 
throw  his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  undertook  ;  his  natural 
temperament  would  dispose  him  to  an  overflowing  impetuous 
zeal,  and  for  such  a  propensity  Pharisaism  supplied  abimdant 

^  See  Tholuck's  admirable  remarks  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1835,  2d  part,  p.  866. 

'  We  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  so  uncertain  an  inference. 

'  Like  the  names  Theodorus,  Theodoret,  common  among  Christians  in 
the  first  contuiy. 

*SeeStrabo. 
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aliment.  We  may  also  infer  from  his  peculiar  disposition,  as 
well  as  from  various  hints  he  gives  of  himself,  that  in  legal 
piety,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  strictest  Pharisaism,  he 
strove  to  go  beyond  all  his  companions.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  earnestness  of  his  striving  after  holiness — ^the  more  he 
combated  the  refractory  impulses  of  an  ardent  and  powerful 
nature,  which  refused  to  be  held  in  by  the  reins  of  the  law — . 
80  much  more  ample  were  his  opportunities  for  imderstanding 
from  his  own  experience  the  woful  discord  in  human  nature 
which  arises  when  the  moral  consciousness  asserts  its  claims  as 
a  controlling  law,  while  the  man  feels  hiniself  constantly 
carried  away,  in  defiance  of  his  better  longing  and  willing,  by 
the  force  of  ungodly  inclination.  Paul  could  not  have  depicted 
this  condition  so  strikingly  and  to  the  life,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  if  he  had  not  gained  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  personal  experience.  It  was  advan- 
tageous for  him  that  he  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  a 
position  where,  by  various  artificial  restraints  and  prohibitions, 
he  had  attempted  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  unlawful 
desires  and  passions,  and  to  compel  himself  to  goodness ;»  for 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  testify  from  his  own  experience,  (in 
which  he  appears  as  the  representative  of  all  men  of  deep 
moral  feeling,)  how  deeply  the  sense  of  the  need  of  redemption 
is  grounded  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man  ;  and  thus  Hke- 
wise  from  personal  experience,  he  could  describe  the  relation 
of  that  inward  freedom  which  results  from  faith  in  redemption, 
to  the  servitude  of  the  legal  standing-point.  In  his  conflict 
with  himself  while  a  Pharisee,  Paul's  experiences  resemble 
Luther's  in  the  cloisters  of,  Erfurt :  though  in  the  Pharisaic 
dialectics  and  exposition  of  the  law,  he  was  a  zealous  and  &ith- 
Jul  disciple  of  GamaUel,  we  cannot  from  this  conclude  that  he 
imhibed  that  spirit  of  moderation  for  which  his  master  was  so 
distinguished,  and  which  he  showed  in  his  judgment  of  the 
new  sect  at  the  first,  before  it  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
theology  of  his  party.  For  the  scholar,  especially  a  scholar  of  so 
energetic  and  marked  a  character,  would  imbibe  the  mental  in- 

'  As,  for  example,  from  the  Btanding-point  of  Pharisaism,  it  has  heen 
said,  "  Instead  of  leaving  every  thing  to  the  free  movements  of  the  di(»- 
poeltion,  a  man  phould  force  himself  to  do  this  or  that  good  by  a  direct 
▼ow.  Vows  are  the  enclosores  of  holiness."  rmainbj  yiip  ün[n.  See  Hrke 
Avoth.  §  13. 
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fluenoes  of  his  teacher,  only  so  &r  as  ihej  acoorded  with  his  own 
peculiarities.  His  unjieliäiig  dispoätion,  the  fire  of  his  nature, 
and  the  fire  of  his  youth,  made  him  a  rehem^t  persecuting 
zealot  against  all  who  opposed  the  system  that  was  sacred  in  his 
eyes.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  the  new  doctrine  in  the  hands 
of  Stephen  assume  a  hostile  aspect  ^  against  the  Pharisaic  theo- 

'  The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  Paul  saw  and  heard  Jesus 
during  his  earthly  life?  We  hare  not  the  data  for  answering  the  ques- 
tion. In  his  Epistles,  we  find  nothing  oonclusive  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Olshausen  thinks  that  it  may  be  inferred  from  2  Cor.  y.  16,  that 
Paul  really  knew  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  Kara  ffioKo.  Paul,  in  that 
passage,  he  understands  as  saying,  '*  But  if  1  knew  Cnrist,  as  indeed  I 
did  know  him,  according  to  the  flesh,  in  his  bodily  earthly  appearance, 
yet  now  I  know  him  so  no  more."  Against  this  interpretation  I  will  not 
object  with  Banr,  in  his  Essay  "  On  the  Party  of  Christ  in  the  Corinthiaoi 
Church,**  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  für  Theologie^  1831,  part  iv.  p.  95, 
that  he  could  not  mean  this,  because  it  would  have  been  underraloing 
Christ  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  which  would  be  in  contradiction  to 
those  passages  in  which  he  attributes  to  that  state  the  highest  abiding 
importance,  and  says  he  is  determined  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  For  though  the  remembrance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  could  never  vanish  from  his  mind,  though  he  never  could  forget 
what  he  owed  to  Christ  the  Crucified,  yet  now  he  knew  him  no  longer 
as  living  in  human  weakness,  and  subject  to  death,  but  as  having  risen 
victoriously  from  death,  the  glorified  one,  now  living  in  divine  power 
and  majesty ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  The  relation  in  \^  hich  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  stand  to  Christ  while  he  lived  in  the  form  of  a  servant  on  earth, 
could  no  longer  exist  No  one  could  now  stand  nearer  to  him,  simply  for 
being  a  Jew;  no  one  could  hold  converse  with  him  in  an  outward  manner, 
as  a  being  present  to  the  senses :  henceforth  it  was  only  possible  to  enter 
into  union  with  Christ  as  the  glorified  one,  as  he  presented  himself  to 
the  religious  consciousness  in  a  spiritual,  internal  manner,  by  believing 
on  him  as  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  this  respect,  Paul 
might  well  say  that  now  there  could  no  longer  be  for  him  such  **  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  after  the  flesh."  And  we  grant  that  he  might  have  said 
liypotheUcaUy,  If  I  had  known  Christ  heretofore  after  the  flesh,  had  I 
stood  in  any  such  outward  communion  with  him  as  manifest  in  the  flesh« 
yet  now  such  a  communion  would  have  lost  all  its  importance  for  me 
(such  a  value  as  those  Judaizers  attribute  to  it  who  make  it  the  sign  of 
genuine  apostleship) ;  but  now  I  know  Christ  after  the  spirit,  like  all 
those  who  enjoy  spiritual  communion  with  him.  But  Paul  could  onlv 
say  this  in  a  purely  hypothetical  form,  supposing  something  to  be  which 
really  was  not ;  for  allowing  that  ho  had  seen  and  heard  Jesus  with  his 
bodily  senses,  his  opponents  would  have  been  far  from  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  such  seeing  and  hearing,  as  it  could  have  been  affirmed  with 
equal  truth  of  many  Jews,  who  stood  in  an  indifferent  or  even  hostile 
position  towards  Chri>t.  The  reference  in  this  parage  can  be  only  to 
such  a  **  knowing  of  Christ  after  the  fleah,"  as  belonged  to  the,  other  spo- 
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logjyihanbebeeftaMitinuM^Tdiemfintperaecmtar.    After  the 

martjrdom  of  Stephen,  wh^  mtLoy  a^ier^itB  of  the  gospd 

•ought  fdar  flsfsty  bj  flig^t^  Paul  £9lt  himself  called  to  coimter- 

iroriL  tbem  in  the  ßuned  city  of  Damascas,  where  the  new  aeot 

was  gaTTTJTig  ground.    And  he  hastened  thither,  aflb^  receiving 

foUpowen  for  committing  all  the  Chrietians  to  prison  from  the 

flanheririm,  who,  as  the  höhest  ecclesiastical  authority  among 

the  Jews,  were  allowed  by  the  Bomans  to  in£ict  all  disci* 

{dniaiy  punishment  against  the  Tidators  of  the  law.* 

As  for  the  great  maital  dmnge  which  Paul  experienced  in 
the  course  of  this  journey,  und^i^aken  for  the  extinction  of 
the  Christian  fiuth,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  er^it  may 
strike  us  as  sadden  and  marvelloua,  only  because  the  history 
records  the  mere  &ct,  without  ihd  various  jMreparatory  and 
connecting  circumstances  which  led  to  it ;  but^  by  making 
use  of  the  hints  which  the  narrative  fomishes  to  fill  up  the 
outline,  we  may  atten^  to  gain  the  explanation  of  the  whole, 
en  purely  natoal  prindplea. 

Paul— (it  would  be  nid  by  a  person  adopting  this  view  <^ 
the  event) — ^had  received  many  impressions  which  disturbed 
the  repoee  of  his  truth-loving  soul ;  he  had  heard  the  tempe- 
rate counsels  of  his  revered  instructor  Gamaliel;  he  h&d 
listened  to  the  address  of  Stephen,  to  whom  he  was  allied  in 
natural  temperament,  and  had  witnessed  his  martyrdom. 
But  be  was  still  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Hiari- 

tiles,  since  only  to  this  conid  any  religions  value  he  attached  against 
which  Paal  might  feel  himself^called  to  protest  For  this  reason  I  mnst 
agree  with  Baar,  who  understands  xt*^^  1^^^  ^ot  of  the  person  of 
Jesus,  but  of  the  Messiah,  a  Hesmah  known  after  the  flesh,  as  from  the 
early  Jewish  standing-point  I  also  believe  with  Baur,  that  if  Paul  had 
intended  a  personal  reference,  he  would  have  said  *lfiaovv  xs^'^^^f  and  I 
cannot  admit  the  force  of  the  objection  which  Olshausen  makes  to  this 
interpretation,  that  it  would  require  the  article  before  xourrhf,  for  it 
meana  not  ^  Messiah  definllively,  but  g^erally  a  Messiah. 

1  If  Damascus  at  that  Ume  still  belonged  to  a  Boman  province,  the 
Sanhedrim  could  exercise  its  authority  there,  in  virtue  of  the  right 
secured  every  where  to  the  Jews  to  practise  their  worship  in  their  own 
manner.  If  the  city  was  brought  under  the  government  of  the  Arabian 
^ng  Areta^s  the  Sanhedrim  could  still  reckon  on  his  support,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  connexion  he  had  formed  with  the  Jews ;  perhaps  ho  him- 
self had  gone  over  to  Judaism.  The  Jews  in  Damascus  might  also 
possess  great  influence  by  means  of  the  women,  who  were  almost  tXl 
converts  to  Judaism.    Jowphns,  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20,  2. 
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saism,  to  surrender  himself  to  these  impresaons,  so  contrary' 
to  the  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind.  He  forcibly  repressed 
them  ;  he  rejected  the  thoughts  that  involuntarily  rose  in  his. 
mind  in  fevour  of  the  new  doctrine,  as  the  suggestions  of 
Satan,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  sole  contriver  of  this  rebel- 
lion against  the  authority  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and 
accordingly  set  himself  with  so  much  the  greater  ardoiu* 
against  tbe  new  sect.  Yet  he  could  not  succeed  altogether  in 
suppressing  these  rising  thoughts,  and  in  silencing  Öie  voice 
of  conscience,  which  rebuked  his  fanaticism.  A  conflict  arose 
in  his  soul.  While  in  this  state,  an  outward  impression  was 
added,  which  brought  the  internal  process  to  maturity.  Not 
fer  from  Damascus  he  and  his  followers  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm ;  the  lightning  struck  Paul,  and  he  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground.  He  attributed  this  catastrophe  to  the 
avenging  power  of  the  Messiah,  whom  in  the  person  of  his 
disciples  he  was  persecuting,  and,  confoimding  the  objective 
and  subjective,  converted  this  internal  impression  into  an 
outward  appearance  of  Christ -to  him  :  blinded  by  the  light- 
ning, and  stunned  by  the  fell,  he  came  to  Damascus. — But 
admitting  this  explanation  as  correct,  how  are  we  to  explain 
by  natural  causes  the  meeting  of  Paul  with  Ananias  1  Even 
here  we  may  supply  many  particulars  which  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  narrative.  Since  Ananias  t  was  noted  even 
among  the  Jews  as  a  man  of  strict  legal  piety,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  and  Paul  were  previously  acquainted  with  one 
another  at  Jerusalem.  At  all  events,  Paul  had  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  said  to  be  possessed  by  Ananias, 
and  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  his  mind,  that  a  man  held 
in  so  much  repute  among  the  Christians,  might  be  able  to 
heal  him  and  recover  him  from  his  present  unfortunate  con- 
dition ;  and  while  occupied  with  this  thought,  his  imagination 
formed  it  into  a  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  Ananias  had  heard  something  of  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Paul ;  and  yet  might  not  give  fi3l 
credence  to  the  report,  till  a  vision  corresponding  to  Paul's, 
and  explicable  on  similar  psychological  principles,  had  over- 
come his  mistrust 

In  reference  to  this  explanation,  we  must  certainly  allow 
the  possibility  that  a  change  like  that  which  took  place  in 
Paul  might  have  been  prepared  by  impressions  of  liie  kind 
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mentioned  ;  but  the  narrative  will  not  countenance  either  the 
necessity  or  probability  of  such  a  supposition.  History  ftir- 
nishes  us  witb  numerous  examples  of  the  power  of  religious 
fenaticism  over  minds  that  in  other  respects  have  been  suscep- 
tible of  the  true  and  the  good,  and  yet,  while  under  its 
influence,  have  used  those  very  things  to  confirm  them  in 
their  delusion  which  mi^t  seem  fitted  to  rescue  them  from 
it  It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  ;the  powOTftd  cha- 
racter of  Paul  to  believe  that,  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
he  saw  only  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  over  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  been  seduced  from  the. pure  £Edth  of  his  fathers;  and 
that  hence  he  felt  a  stronger  impulse  to  counterwork  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  doctrine  which  could  involve  in  such  ruin  men 
distinguished  by  their  disposition  and  their  talents.  Besides, 
if  only  the  impression  which  a  storm  with  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances made  upon  him,  was  the  fisict  that  formed  the 
groundwork  of  that  vision  of  Christ,  it  would  ill  agree  with 
this,  that  Paul's  followers  believed  that  they  perceived  some- 
thing similar  to  what  befell  him ;  for  this  is  only  admissible, 
if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  like-minded  with  Paul, 
which  could  not  be  imless  they  were  already  Christians,  or  on 
the  way  to  Christianity.  But  such  persons  would  hardly 
attach  themselves  to  a  persecutor  of  Christians,  ^ 

Such  attempts  at  explaining  the  narrative  are  suspicious, 
because  imusual  natural  appearances  are  made  use  of  to  bring 

>  The  yariations  in  the  narrative  of  these  events  contained  in  Acts 
Iz.  xxii.  and  xxvj.  prove  nothing  against  the  reality  of  the  fact  Such 
unimportant  difierenceB  might  easily  arise  in  the  repetition  of  the  nar- 
rative of  an  event  so  far  removed  from  the  circle  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences ;  and  these  differences  need  not  be  attributed  to  alterations  in 
the  narrative  by  Paul  himself»  but  may  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the 
incorrectness  of  others  in  repeating  it.  As  for  the  rest>  if  we  assume 
that  his  attendants  received  only  a  general  impression  of  the  pheno- 
menon, not  80  definite  as  Paul's,  for  whom  it  was  mainly  intended ;  that 
they  saw  a  light,  but  no  precise  shape  or  figure;  that  they  heard  a 
voices  without  distinguishing  or  understanding  the  words ; — it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  that  various  representations  would  naturally  be  given  of 
the  event  As  this  phenomenon,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
judged  of  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  earthly  communications  and 
perceptions,  the  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  Paul  and  his  attendants 
argues  nothing  against  its  .objective  reality.  We  are  too  ignorant  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  communications  between  a  higher  spiritual 
world  and  men  living  in  a  world  of  the  senses,  to  determine  anything 
precisely  on  these  points. 
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down  what  ia  extr&ordmary  into  ihe  circle  of  eominon  events. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  foUowing  this  explanation,  which  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties — ^we  might  rather  conceive  the 
whole,  independently  of  all  outward  j^nomena,  as  an  inward 
transaction  in  Paul's  mind,  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  to 
his  higher  self-consdouaoess ;  and,  in  this  light,  we  may  view 
tiw  experiences  which  he  had  in  his  conflicts  with  himsdf 
while  a  Pharisee,  and  the  impreatBion  of  the  disoourse  and 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  as  forming  a  preparation  by  which 
his  heart  was  rendered  capable  of  receiving  these  internal 
revelations  of  the  Bedeemer.  The  divine  (»igin  and  the 
reality  of  the  £act  will  not  be  in  the  sli^test  degree  affected 
by  Ulis  explanation ;  for  though  we  may  conceive  of  outward 
supernatural  appearances — still  ihere  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  means  by  which  Paul  would  be  pr^)ared  for  that 
internal  revelation  of  Christ,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
-apostleship.  The  perceptions  of  the  semses  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  and  reality  than  the  fsLCts  of  a  higher  self-conscious- 
ness,  whereby  a  man  receives  revelations  of  an  order  of  things 
in  which  his  true  life  has  its  root,  far  above  the  sensible  world, 
which  he  experiences  and  apprdiends  spiritually.  And  that 
this  was  no  self-illusion,  capable  of  being  psvchologically  ex- 
plained,^ that  extraordinary  change  would  testify  which  waa 

*  Dr.  Strauss  say»,  in  hit  "Leben  Jem/  vol.  iL  p.  6Ö6,  "Neander 
merely  ventures  to  maintain  an  internal  operation  of  Christ  on  the 
mind  of  Paul,  and  only  adds  the  supposition  of  an  outward  appearance, 
as  if  it  were  a  favour  for  his  readers  to  grant  it ;  and  even  the  internal 
operation  he  makes  superfluous,  by  particularising  various  influences 
which  in  a  natural  way  might  bring  about  such  a  revolution  in  such  an 
individual's  mind."  But  as  to  what  concerns  the  latter,  the  conclusion 
from  a  possibility  under  certain  presupposed  circumstances,  to  that  which 
actually  took  place,  in  the  absence  of  any  historical  proof  of  its  taking 
place,  is  by  no  means  justifiable,  unless  a  person  argues  on  an  assump- 
tion which  I  do  not  admit,  namely,  that  every  thing  must  proceed 
according  to  the  laws  of  natural  psydiologic^l  development,  and  that  a 
supernatural  operation  cannot  take  place.  But  according  to  a  mode  of 
viewing  this  subject,  which  is  as  different  from  the  caricature  of  super- 
naturalism,  drawn  by  Dr.  Strauss  and  others,  (let  my  readers  compare 
the  words  of  truth  in  Twesten's  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
"  Dogmatik.'O  as  from  the  views  of  Dr.  Strauss  himself  on  the  relation 
of  Qod  to  the  world— a  supernatural  operation  by  no  means  exclndes 
a  preparation  in  the  natunu  development  of  man,  nor  does  the  latt^ 
make  the  former  superfluous.  With  respect  to  the  other  point,  the  out- 
wiund  appearance  of  Christ,  I  do  not  indeed  hold  this  as  absointelj 
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the  regult  in  Paul  of  this  internal  transaction — ^this  the  whole 
oouTBe  of  his  apostolic  ministry  testifies,  which  may  be  traced 
to  his  inward  experience,  as  the  efiect  to  its  cause.  But  yet 
the  manner  in  which  his  att^idants  were  affected  by  what  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion  contradicts  the  supposition  of  a  merely 
internal  transaction,  even  if  we  could  resolve  on  ascribing  the 
state  in  idiich  Paul  came  to  Damascus  to  the  power  of  an 
internal  impression.^ 

It  will  be  of  great  service  to  compare  with  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts  the  expressions  used  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  in 
reference  to  this  event,  so  important  to  him  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  bis  life.  As  he  often  refers  to  it  in 
oppodtion  to  his  Jewish  adversaries,  who  weore  imwilling  to 
acknowledge  him  as  an  apostle ;  so  he  had  a  confident  per- 
suasion that  the  apostolic  commission  was  given  him  by 
Christ  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  other  apostles ;  this  is 
expressed  most  fully  and  stron^y  in  Gal  L  1.  Yet  here  we 
need  not  sappose  an  outward  event  to  be  meant,  but  may 
rather  understand  it  of  an  internal  transaction  such  as  we 
have  described.  In  the  sixteenth  verse,  Paul  evidently  speaks 
of  an  internal  communication  of  Christ,  of  an  inward  reve- 
lation of  him  to  his  self-consciousness^*  whereby,  independently 

requisite  for  explaining  the  great  revolution  in  the  Bpiritual  life  of  Panl, 
bot  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text,  compared  with  the  exprea- 
lions  of  Paul  himself,  compel  me  to  admit  its  reality,  and  I  recognise 
the  importance  of  it  for  Paul,  in  order  that,  like  the  other  apostles,  he 
might  be  able  to  testify  of  Christas  risen  from  the  dead. 

^  The  notion,  that  the  vision  which  immediately  preceded  Paul's 
conversion  is  the  one  described  by  himself  in  2  Cor.  xiL  2,  which  in 
laodem  times  has  been  revived  by  several  disting^hed  theologians, 
has  every  thing  against  it :  in  the  latter,  Paul  describes  his  elevation  in 
spirit  to  a  higher  region  of  the  spiritual  world ;  in  the  vision  which 
occasioned  his  conversion,  there  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  C(miing  down 
to  him  while  consciously  living  on  the  earth.  The  immediate  impres- 
lion  of  the  first  was  depressing  and  humiliating ;  the  second  was  con- 
nected with  an  extraordinary  mental  elevation,  a  tendency  to  pride  and 
vain-glory.  With  the  first  his  Christian  consciousness  began;  tine  second 
narked  one  of  the  most  exalted  moments  of  his  inward  life,  after  he  had 
long  lived  in  communion  with  Christ ;  and  by  such  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  existence,  he  was  refreshed  under  his  manifold  conflicts,  and 
animated  to  renew  his  earthly  labours.  The  date  of  fourteen  years 
hienüoned  here,  is  of  no  chronological  use,  further  than  to  satisfy  us, 
that  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion  must  be  false,  according  to  which  he 
most  have  written  this  exactly  fbnrteen  years  later. 

*  It  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  phrase  iv  //tol  at  denoting 
something  IntemaL 
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of  all  human  instruotion,  he  was  qualified  to  preach  Christ. 
But  something  in  addition  to  this  is  intended  where  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  1,  appeals  to  his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  mark  of 
his  apostleship.*  But  this  might  refer  to  an  ecstatic  vision, 
similar  to  what  Paul  himself  describes  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  On 
the  contrary,  something  different  from  this  must  be  intended 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  where  he  places  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  himself  on  an  equality  with  all  the 
other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviom*.     And  this  declaration 

^  It  must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  this  cannot 
refer  to  Paul's  having  seen  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  (though  a  pos- 
sible occurrence,)  for  it  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  apostolic 
authority ;  nor  yet  to  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
Kilckert,  in  his  Com.  on  this  passage,  maintains  that  it  refers  rather  to 
one  of  the  appearances  of  Christ,  which  were  granted  to  him  in  a  state 
of  ecstatic  vision.  Acts  zviii.  9,  xxii.  17,  than  to  that  which  occasioned 
his  conversion,  especially  since  an  appearance  of  Christ  of  this  kind  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  Acts  iz.  xxii.  xxvL  nor  in  G^l.  i.  12—26.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  following  considerations  deserve  attention.  Since, 
as  KUckert  himself  acknowledges,  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  to  be 
preferred,  in  which  the  words,  **  Am  I  not  an  apostle  1"  are  immediately 
followed  by,  •*  Have  I  not  seen  Christ  1"  we  may  infer  that  Paul  adduced 
his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  confirmation  of  his  apostleship;  as.  after- 
wards, for  the  same  purpose,  he  adduces  the  success  of  his  efforts  in 
founding  the  Corinthian  church.  Without  doubt,  he  urged  this  against 
his  Judaizing  opponents,  who  disputed  his  call  to  the  apostleship  on  the 
ground,  that  he  had  not  been  appointed  by  Christ  himself  like  the  other 
apostles.  In  this  connexion  it  is  most  natural  to  expect,  that  Paul 
would  speak  of  that  appearance  of  Christ  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  his  apostolic  career,  that  real  appearance  of  Christ  which  he 
classes  with  the  other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour,  1  Cor  xv.  8,  and 
not  a  mere  vision.  BUckert  indeed  maintains,  that  Paul  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  appearances,  for  "  otherwise  he  would 
have  attributed  no  value  to  visions,  as  mere  figments  of  the  imagination." 
But  this  conclusion  is  not  correct ;  for  we  may  suppose  something  be- 
tween a  real  objective  appearance,  and  a  natural  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion formed  in  the  usual  psychological  manner, — such  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  the  higher  self-consciousness,  in  virtue  of  which  what 
is  inwardly  apprehended  presents  itself  to  the  person  so  influenced 
under  a  sensible  image,  whereby  the  imagination  is  turned  into  an  organ, 
for  what  is  inwardly  apprehended  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
That  such  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  may  be  distinguished 
both  from  a  real  appearance  to  the  senses,  and  from  a  mere  result  of  the 
imagination,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  as  for  example, 
Peter's  vision.  Acts  x.  12.  The  passage  Oal.  i.  16,  does  not  exclude  an 
appearance  of  Christ,  but  it  was  foreign  to  the  apostle's  object  to  specify 
it.  But  the  word  fiiii4ya  not  /ii}8^,  Acts  ix.  7,  certainly  implies,  that 
Paul,  in  distinction  from  his  attendants,  had  seen  a  person. 
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of  Paul  has  additional  weight,  hecause)  as  is  apparent  from 
the  passages  before  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  could  so  accurately  distinguish  an  ecstatic 
state  from  a  state  of  ordinary  self-consciousness.  Hence  we 
also  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  as  well  as  the  other 
apostles,  to  be  enabled  to  testify,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  of  that  great  fact,  the  foundation  of  Christian  feiith 
and  Christian  hope — the  real  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his 
glorified  personal  existence. 

Lastly,  we  by  no  means  suppose  a  magical  influence  on 
Paul,  by  which  he  was  carried  away,  and  converted  against 
his  will.  According  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  event, 
we  suppose  an  internal  point  of  connexion,  without  which,  no 
outward  revelation  or  appearance  could  have  become  an 
inward  one ;  without  which,  any  outward  impression  that 
could  have  been  made,  however  powerful,  would  have  been 
ti-ansient  in  its  results.  But  in  his  case,  the  love  for  the 
true  and  the  good  discernible  even  through  his  errors,  though 
repressed  by  the  power  of  his  passions  and  prejudices,  was  to 
be  set  free  from  its  thraldom  only  by  a  mighty  impression. 
Yet  no  external  miracle  whatever  could  have  converted  a 
Caiaphas  into  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  Paid  could  not  at  once,  after 
such  an  impression,  enter  on  a  new  course  of  action.  Every 
thing  which  hitherto  had  been  the  motive  and  aim  of  his 
conduct,  now  seemed  as  nothiug.  Sorrow  must  have  been 
the  predominant  feeling  of  his  crushed  spirit.  He  could  not 
instantaneously  recover  from  so  overwhelming  an  impression, 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  whole  being.  He  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  weakness,  from  which 
he  could  not  restore  himself  He  passed  three  days  without 
food.  This  was  for  him  the  point  of  transition  from  death  to 
a  new  life  ;  and  nothing  can  so  vividly  express  his  feeHngs  at 
this  awful  crisis,  as  the  exclamation  which  he  himself,  revert- 
ing to  his  earlier  state,  puts  in  the  lips  of  the  man  who,  with 
the  deepest  consciousness  of  inward  slavery  under  the  violated 
law,  and  with  earnest  aspirations  after  freedom,  pours  forth 
his  whole  heart  in  the  words,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  f — Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that,  in  this 
state,  ho  would  seek  for  social  intercourse.  Nothing  could 
leas  agree  with  his  feelings  than  intercourse  with  the  Jews  ; 
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nor  could  he  easily  prevail  on  himself  to  seek  out  the  Chris^ 
tians,  whom  he  had  hitherto  persecated.  To  a  man  in  this 
state  of  mind,  nothing  could  be  so  welcome  as  solitude. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  information  of  the 
great  change  that  had  passed  upon  him  would  be  conv^red 
by  other  persons  to  Ananias.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
order  to  attain  a  fuU  consciousness  of  his  new  life,  and  to 
make  the  transition  firom  this  intermediate  state  of  contrition, 
to  a  new  life  of  active  exertion  in  communion  with  Christ,  he 
was  brought  into  connexion  with  the  existing  Christian 
church,  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  its  members.  In 
communion  with  other  believers,  he  first  obtained  what  he 
could  not  find  in  his  solitude.  When  he  prayed  to  Christ 
who  had  appeared  to  him,  l^iat  he  would  help  him  in  his 
distress,  that  he  would  enlighten  both  his  bodily  and  mental 
eyes ;  it  was  promised  to  him  in  a  vision,  that  a  well-known 
enhghtened  man,  belonging  to  the  church  at  Damascus, 
whom  he  probably  knew  by  name  and  sight,  should  be  the 
instrument  of  his  spiritual  and  bodily  restoration.  When 
Ananias,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  visited  him,  Paul  recog- 
nised the  person  to  whom  the  vision  had  referred  him,  and 
hence  felt  the  fallest  assurance,  ,that  in  communion  with  him 
he  should  be  made  partaker  of  a  new  and  higher  principle 
of  life.  Ananias  introduced  Paul  to  the  other  Christians  in 
the  city ;  after  he  had  been  strengthened  by  spending  several 
days  in  their  society,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  enter  the 
synagogues,  and  testify  in  behalf  of  that  cause,  which  hereto- 
fore he  had  fiercely  persecuted.^  Whether  he  considered  it 
best,  after  bearing  tins  first  testimony  among  the  Jews,  to 

^  It  is  difficult  to  consider  rjfjtfyai  nvU  in  Acts  Ix.  19»  and  7if».4pats 
iKava7s  in  the  28d  7erse,  as  equivalent  terms.  Yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
from  these  words,  that  Luke  by  the  latter  meant  to  make  a  break  in 
Paul's  residence  at  Damascus,  occasioned  by  a  journey  into  Arabia»  but 
the  succession  of  events  as  narrated  in  the  Acts  leads  to  consider  this 
as  most  natural.  The  i^^pai  nvh  merely  expresses  the  few  days  which 
Paul,  just  after  his  baptism,  spent  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Christians  at 
Damascus.  The  following  phrase,  laä  tv$4as,  intimates,  that  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  spent  some  days  with  the  disciples  he  entered  into  the 
synagogues ;  and  the  fifiipat  licuyal  denote  the  whole  period  of  Paul's 
stay  at  Damascus.  Within  this  whole  period  of  V^poi  iicwaL,  of  which 
nothing  more  is  told  in  the  Acts,  we  mu&t  place  Paul's  journey  into 
Arabia,  of  which  we  should  not  have  known  but  for  the  mention  of  it  in 
the  Bpiatle  to  the  Qalaüans. 
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allow  its  impression  to  work  silently  on  their  minds,  without 
penonally  attempting  to  enforce  it ;  or  whether  the  plots  of 
the  Jews  indnoed  him  to  qnit  the  place^  we  are  not  certain  ;^ 
be  this  as  it  may,  he  Tisited  the  nei^bouring  parts  of  Arabia, 
where  he  foimd  opportunities  for  publishing  the  gospel  among 
the  Jews,  who  were  spread  over  the  country.  He  then 
I'^ramed  again  to  Damascus.  Whether  the  Jews,  whose 
anger  he  had  already  excited  by  his  former  preaching 
as  soon  as  they  heeu^  of  his  coming,  endeavoured  to 
lay  hold  of  a  person  who  was  so  capable  of  injiuring  Judaism; 
or  whether  they  were  exasperated  by  his  renewed  addresses  in 
their  synagogues,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by 
%ht,  as  lus  life  was  threatened  by  their  machinations. — äy 
&r  was  this  man,  who  shunned  no  danger  in  his  subsequent 
career,  though  now  in  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  a  season 
when  the  mind  is  generally  most  prone  to  extravagance — so 
&r  was  he  from  indulging  in  that  enthusiastic  ardour  which 
seeks  and  craves  for  mari^rrdom!*  He  was  let  down  by  his 
tiends  in  a  basket,  through  the  window  of  a  house,  built 

*  Sclirader,  in  his  Chronological  Bemarks  on  the  Life  of  PanI,  htm 
htely  maintained  that  the  words  of  Paul  in  Qal.  i.  16,  must  be  thus 
explained  bj  means  of  the  antithesis ;  he  had  not  been  instructed  by 
men  for  his  apostolic  calling,  but  had  retired  to  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Arabia,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  in  an  independent  manner,  and 
in  lolitade.  But  had  he  meant  to  say  this,  he  would  scarcely  have 
chosen  the  general  designation  *Apaßla,  but  rather  have  substituted  for 
it  ^pfiitap  *ApaßlaSf  or  simply  tprifior,  by  which  he  would  have  marked 
»ore  distinctly  the  object  of  this  kiri^t<r9(u.  It  is  psychologicallv  most 
probable  that  Paul,  after  Ananias  had  visited  him  in  his  solitude,  and 
rerived  his  spirit,  would  not  go  again  into  retirement,  but  rather  would 
Mek  the  communion  of  other  believers,  and,  after  he  had  been  edified 
and  strengthened  by  them,  would  feel  himself  impelled  forthwith  to 
bear  his  testimony  before  those  who  held  his  former  faith.  This  view  is 
tlao  Btrong^ly  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians, 
ia  the  connected  sense  seems  to  be  as  follows :  As  soon  as  Ood  revealed 
^  Son  to  me,  that  I  might  pablish  him  among  the  (Gentiles,  I  published 
^  gospel  in  an  independent  manner,  according  to  this  revelation» 
IW  expresses  this  sentiment  both  in  a  positive  and  negative  form. 
I  VIS  not  intrusted  for  my  calling,  by  any  human  authority  whatever, 
by  none  of  the  apostles  at  Jemsalem,  but  immediately  travelled  into 
Arabia,  there  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  Compare  Auger's  profound  and 
aeote  inquiry,  "  De  Tempornm  in  Actis  Apostolonun  Ratione,"  Lipsi»,, 
1833,  PL  23. 

>  **  The  glorying  in  infirmities,**  (among  which  he  reckons  this  flight,) 
f^  Tiff  iff0§pMlta  icavxmrtf«!,  Is  one  feature  in  his  character  which  dis- 
tingaished  him  from  enthusiasts:  2  Cor.  zL  80. 
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against  the  wall  of  the  city,  that  he  might  escape  unnoticed 
by  the  Jews,  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  gates. 
After  three  years  had  thus  expired  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version,^ he  resolved,  about  the  year  39,»  once  more  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  become  personally  acquainted 

*  Three  years  after  his  conversion,  namely,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
terminu8  a  quo  the  years  are  reckoned  in  the  passage  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Oalatians,  is  the  date  of  his  conversion. 

s  This  circumstance  in  Paul's  life  famishes  one  of  the  few  chrono- 
logical marks  for  its  history.  When  Paul  fled  from  Damascus  three 
years  after  his  conversion,  that  city  was  under  the  government  of  King 
Aretas  of  Arabia  Petraßa,  2  Cor.  xi.  82.  But  since  Damascus  belonged 
to  a  Roman  Province,  Aretas  must  have  been  in  possession  of  this  city 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Siisskind  in  his  essay  in  Bengel's 
Archiv.  1.  2.  p.  814 ;  Wurm  in  his  essay  on  the  Chronology  of  PauVs 
life,  in  the  Tvhinger  Zeitschrift  für  Theologie^  1833,  1st  ^art,p.  27; 
and  Auger,  p.  161,  agree  in  thinking,  that  we  are  not  quite  justified  in 
admitting  that  Aretas  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Damascus,  as  it 
is  a  conclusion  nowise  favoured  by  other  historical  accounts ;  for  if  Da* 
mascus  was  then  under  the  Roman  government,  the  Ethnarch  of  Aretas 
might  have  ventured  to  place  a  watch  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  or, 
through  his  influence  with  the  Roman  authorities,  have  obtained  permis- 
sion fbr  the  Jews  to  do  this.  Yet  it  is  diflicult  to  believe,  that  if 
Damascus  belonged  to  a  Roman  province,  the  Arabian  Ethnarch  would 
venture  to  surround  the  city  with  a  watch,  in  order  to  get  the  Roman 
citizen  into  his  power ;  or  that  the  Roman  authorities  would  allow  of 
his  doing  so,  or  at  his  request  expose  a  Roman  citizen  to  the  wrath  of 
the  Jews.  Although  the  history,  in  which  there  are  besides  so  many 
breaks,  does  not  inform  us  of  such  an  occupancy  of  Damascus,  yet  the 
consideration  of  this  passage  favours  this  supposition.  Now  the  circum- 
stances by  which  Aretas  might  have  gained  possession  of  the  city  were 
probably  these.  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  as  the  ally  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa,  whose  army  had  been  defeated  by  Aretas,  commanded  Yitel- 
lius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  get  possession  of  him  either  dead  or  alive. 
But  while  Yitellius  was  preparing  to  execute  these  orders,  and  various 
circumstances  delaying  his  entering  on  the  campaign,  news  arrived  of 
the  Emperor^s  death,  which  took  place  in  March  of  the  year  37,  and 
VitoUius  was  thus  stopped  in  his  military  movements.  Aretas  might 
take  advantage  of  this  interval  to  gain  possession  of  the  city.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  city  thus  snatched  from  the  Romans  remained 
long  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  a.i).  88-39,  the  affairs  of  Arabia  were 
settled,  Damascus  also  was  not  left  unnoticed.  If  we  place  the  flight  of 
Paul  from  Damascus  in  39,  then  his  conversion  must  have  been  in  a.d. 
36,  since  it  must  have  occurred  three  years  before,  and  we  also  fix  the 
same  date  for  Stephen's  martyrdom.  From  the  absence  of  chronological 
information  respecting  the  events  of  those  times,  we  cannot  fix  with  cer- 
tAinty  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion ;  yet  the  computation  which  places 
it  in  A.!).  36  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  allows  neither  too  long  nor 
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with  Peter,  as  the  individual  who  at  that  time  maintained 
the  highest  reputation  in  the  new  chiwch,  and  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  in  all  its  concerns.  But  as  he  was  known 
at  Jerusalem  only  as  the  persecutor,  every  one  avoided  him, 
tin  Barnabas,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  church,  who,  as  a 
Hellenist,  felt  less  a  stranger  to  him,  and  might  formerly  have 
had  some  connexion  with  him,  introduced  him  to  the  rest. 
His  Hellenistic  origin  occasioned  his  holding  many  conversa- 
tions and  disputations  on  Judaism  and  the  Christian  doctrine 
with  the  Hellenistic  Jews. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  took  the  same  ground  in 
his  controversies  with  his  countrymen  at  this  early  period,  as 
in  later  times ;  and  this  is  connected  mth  the  mode  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  Christian  convictions  and  doctrinal  views. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  did  he 
recognise  at  the  same  time  its  independence  of  the  Mosaic 
law  1  To  do  this,  must  have  been  most  difficult  for  one  who 
had  so  lately  renounced  the  principles  of  Pharisaism  :  for  we 
generally  find  that  others  of  this  sect  who  embraced  Christ- 
ianity, attempted  to  combine  their  former  tenets  with  those 
of  the  gospel.  Ananias,  the  first  instructor  of  the  apostle, 
was  universally  reverenced  on  account  of  his  legal  piety , 
such  an  individual,  therefore,  must  have  been  very  far  fi:om 
wishing  to  effect  a  disruption  of  Christianity  firom  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law.  At  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  this  was 
the  tone  of  sentiment  universally  prevalent  among  Christians; 
for,  as  we  have  remarked,  it  was  only  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  owing  to  the  results  of  that  event,  that  new 
light  on  this  subject  fi-om  various  quarters  gradually  broke  in 
upon  them.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming,  that  the 
same  causes  led  Paul  to  the  views  he  adopted.  We  cannot 
attribute  much  efficacy  to  influences  from  without,  by  the 
communication  of  doctrines  and  views,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
80  distinguished  for  his  great  independent  peculiarity  of 
diaracter.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  him,  when  he  testifies 
80  undoubtingly,  that  he  received  the  gospel,  in  the  manner 
he  was  wont  to  publish  it,  not  by  hmnan  instruction,  but  only 
by  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ     Some  exception, 

short  a  time  for  the  events  which  took  plaee  in  the  Christian  church, 
Srom  the  period  of  Christ's  Ascension,  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and 
Uw  eonversion  of  PanU 
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however,  must  be  made  in  referesioe  to  the  historical  reoorcb^ 
containing  the  discouraee  and  precepts  of  Christ ;  with  these 
he  became  acquainted  through  the  ordinary  channei  of 
human  tradition,  and  we  find  him  aocordin^y  appealing  on 
certain  occasions  to  such  traditicms^  or  to  words  uttered  by 
the  Lord.  * 

As  Paul  felt  himself  oompdled  to  examine,  independently 
of  others,  the  depths  of  the  truth  made  known  by  Christ,  he 
must  have  thoi^t  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  obtahi  a 
collection  of  the  sayings  of  Cluist,  on  which  all  further  dena- 
lopments  of  the  new  doctrine  must  depend,  and  from  TiMch 
they  must  proceed.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  satisfy 
himself  with  single  expressions  casually  obtained  from  oral 
intercourse  with  the  apostles,  whom  he  met  so  sddom,  and 
for  so  short  a  time.  Besides,  he  says  expressly  in  his  Episile 
to  the  Galatians,  that  these  interviews  with  the  other  apostlea 
were  of  no  service  towards  his  acquiring  a  deeper  insight  into 
Christiasi  doctrine&  We  are  led  to  the  suj^xwition,  that  he 
obtained  written  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Chmt,  or  at  least,  a 
written  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  if  sudi  existed,  or 
that  he  compiled  one  himself  But  it  is  very  probable  that 
such  a  collection,  or  several  such  collections^  and  writt^i 
memoirs  of  Christ's  ministry,  were  in  existoice ;  for,  however 
highly  we  may  estimate  the  power  of  the  hving  wcmi  in  this 
youthful  period  of  the  church,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  age  of  rhapsodies,  but 
of  one  in  which — especially  wherever  Grecian  cultivation  had 
found  its  way — historical  composition  was  much  pracfcLsed. 
Might  we  not  expect,  then,  that  some  memorials  would  be 
speedily  committed  to  writing  of  what  moved  their  hearts,  and 
occupied  their  thoughts  so  intensely ;  although  a  longer  time 

^  1  Cor.  XI.  23.  On  this  passage,  Schulz  justly  remarks,  that  Paul  uses 
iiwh  not  ircigh  to  signify  that  what  he  **  received"  was  not  immediatdy  but 
medial dy  trom  the  Lord.  What  has  been  said  by  OUhaneen  and  Heyer 
('>n  (lifterent  grounds)  against  this  interpretation,  has  not  induced  me  to 
give  it  up.  The  expression  TOQikaß^v  kvh  rw  levoiov  is  also  by  no  means 
unimportant.  It  was  not  so  much  the  apostles  design  to  mark  the 
m  inner  in  which  this  tradition  came  to  him,  but  only  for  what  purpose 
it  was  given,  to  represent  as  certain  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  the 
Lord  had  instituted  the  Last  Supper;  hence  also  the  repetition  of  the 
term  ic^gios  is  not  improper.  Haa  Paul  been  speaking  of  a  special  rere- 
latinn,  by  which  this  information  was  impartsd,  he  would  scareely  have 
signified  it  by  iraßiKaßov,  but  rather  by  dvcieaX^^. 
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jxof^i  elapse  before  any  one  resolved  to  attempt  a  delineation 
oC  the  whole  life  of  Christ  ^  *  Man j  allusions  to  expressions  of 
Christ  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  besides  his  direct  quotations  of 
Christ's  words,  point  to  such  a  collection  of  hiis  discourses,  of 
nhich  the  apostle  ayailed  himself'  and  probably  Marcion,  who 

^  Sosebina  Darrates  (r.  10),  probablj  in  eonseaaenee  of  information 
deiired  from  PanUenns,  that  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  commnni- 
ttted  to  the  so-called  Indians  to  whom  he  publiahed  the  gospel,  a  Hebrew 
original  document  of  the  Evangelical  History  drawn  up  by  Matthew, 
which  account  we  are  plainly  not  justified  to  call  in  question.  This 
original  document  may  indeed  be  the  same  which  Papias  entitles 
(Eosebius,  iii  89)  ffwra^is  r&r  KoyUtw  rod  kvoIov.  And  I  should  by  no 
means  object  to  understanding  this  to  be  a  collection  of  the  discourses  of 
the  Lord — for  it  is  in  itself  yery  probable  that  such  a  compilation  would 
be  early  made,  as  a  store  of  materials  for  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine— if  what  he  had  before  said  of  Mark's  writings  did  not  intimate 
that  he  meant  both  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ ;  for  I  cannot, 
with  Schneckenburger,  trace  the  distinction,  that  Mark  had  compiled  a 
report  of  the  discourses  and  acUons  of  Christ,  but  Matthew  only  of  his 
discourses.  In  this  case,  Papias  would  have  laid  the  emphasis  on  X^to, 
and  have  said  tup  \oyiuv  rod  Kvgiov  odvra^w ;  but  now  the  emphasis 
rests  on  the  word  trOvrcL^Vf  an  orderly  eoliection,  not  mere  Insulated 
frsgmenU;  (note  to  2d  eaüion).  To  this  8d  edition,  I  must  add,  in 
limitation  of  what  1  have  here  said,  and  of  what  Dr.  Lucke  has  said 
before  me  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1833,  p.  501,  certainly  the 
emphasis  rests  upou  the  word  tHirra^is,  as  contrasted  with  a  rhapsodical 
description ;  it  may  be  intended  that  Papias  wished  to  contrast  the.  work 
of  Mark  as  a  rhapsodical  collection  of  the  actions  and  discourses  of 
Christ,  with  the  work  of  Matthew  as  an  arranged  collection  of  the  say- 
ings of  the  Lord  alone.  Lastly,  he  says  this  only  in  a  secondary  sense  of 
Mark.  The  words  peculiarly  apply  to  Peter,  from  whose  discourses 
Mark  must  have  borrowed  the  materials  and  the  form  of  his  work.  Of 
Peter,  he  say?,  %s  ic^bs  rhs  Xß*^^  hroitiTo  rhs  McutkcüsSus,  &XX*  obx  2&<rirc£ 
cvrrä^uf  rm¥  KvpioK&y  Totoifttpos  \oyiuF.  Peter  had  composed  his 
addresses  according  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and  not  with 
the  intention  of  giving  an  orderly  account  of  the  discourses  or  sayings 
of  Christ.  For  this  reason,  Mark,  who  drew  all  his  information  from 
these  addresses,  could  compile  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  words  of 
Papias  are  therefore  rather  favourable  than  unfavourable  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  original  work  of  Matthew  was  only  a  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  as  Schleiermacher  maintained.  As  to  Bartholomew's 
taking  such  a  document  with  him  for  his  mission,  something  similar 
may  have  occurred  with  other  preachers  of  the  gospel,  whether  Paul 
obtained  the  same  document  or  another.  The  Judaizing  tendency  of 
the  document  derived  from  Matthew,  alleged  by  many,  by  no  means 
prevents  me  from  admitting  this;  it  contains  expressions  which,  by 
Ebionitet  cleaving  to  the  letter,  might  be  interpreted  according  to  their 
mind ;  but  in  which  Paul,  who  penetrated  deeper  into  the  spirit,  would 
find  an  entirely  different  idea.<~See  Das  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  9, 181, 140. 

«  Das  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  157,  238,  241, 474. 
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owned  no  inspired  authority  besides  Paul,  had  heard  of  such 
a  compilation  of  the  memoirs  of  Christy  made  use  of  by  his 
favourite  apostle,  and  attempted  by  his  criticisms  on  Luke  s 
writings,  which  were  not  altogether  to  his  mind,  to  find  out 
what  he  considered  as  Pauline.*  Thus  the  words  of  Christ 
given  by  tradition,  were  the  foundation  for  the  continued 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  which,  independently 
of  all  other  instructions,  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
led  the  apostles.  And  we  can  easily  make  it  apparent,  that 
many  of  the  deep  tniths  expressed  by  him,  for  example,  in 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  unfolded 
themselves  to  his  view,  from  hints  pregnant  with  meaning,* 
given  by  Christ  himself. '  Nor  can  we  form  any  other  judg- 
ment respecting  him  as  a  Christian  teacher,  than  that  he,  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  understood  the  words  of  Clurist  made 
known  to  him  by  tradition,  in  all  their  depth  of  meaning,  and 
thus  learnt  to  develop  the  hidden  fulness  of  divine  truth 
which  they  contained. 

Certainly  for  those  whogradually  passed  over  to'Christianity 
from  Pharisaic  Judaism,  a  considerable  time  might  elapse 
before  the  spirit  of  Christianity  could  divest  itself  of  the 
Pharisaic  form.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul,  in  whom 
Pharisaism  had  exhibited  the  most  unsparing  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  and  who,  without  any  such  gi^ual  transition,  had 
been  seized  at  a  critical  moment  by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  from  being  its  most  violent  enemy,  had  become  its  most 

*  "  It  is  certain  that  he  (Marcion)  acknowledged  only  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  an  original  gospel  which,  by  a  mistake,  he  believed  that  he 
had  found  quoted  by  Paul,  as  the  genuine  sources  of  Christian  knowledge. 
But  as  he  proceeded  on  the  fixed  idea,  that  these  ancient  records  no 
longer  existed  in  their  original  state,  but  had  been  falsified  by  the 
Judaizers  whose  image  often  haunted  him  like  a  spectre,  he  attempted 
by  means  of  an  arbitary  criticism  to  restore  them  to  their  original  form. 
His  supposed  original  gospel  made  use  of  by  Paul,  was  a  mutilation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke.  His  criticism  was  so  far  from  logical,  that  several 
things  were  allowed  to  remain,  which  could  only  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  Marcion's  system  by  a  forced  interpretation  and  a  violation 
of  genuine  Hermeneutics."  Dr.  Neander,  in  his  Allgemeine  OesckicJUe 
der  Chrisäichen  RelUjion  und  Kirche,  vol.  i.  p.  802. — [Tu.] 

'  It  will  be  evident  that  I  do  not  mean  say,  what  Christ  himself 
possessed  as  the  fulness  of  meaning ;  but  what  presented  itself  to  him 
who  received  it  with  a  susceptible  disposition,  as  a  germ  of  a  new 
spiritual  creation. 

*  Das  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  133,  395,  431,  405. 
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lealoTia  confessor;  that  Paul  who,  as  he  describes  it  in  the 
seyenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  after  the  sense 
o£  «üavery  l^id  been  excited  to  the  utmost  intensity  in  his 
Worn,  -was  at  once  transported  into  a  state  of  freedom,  by 
heiieving  in  the  Redeemer.  The  bonds  of  Pharisaism  were 
in  his  case  loosened  instantaneously  ;  in  his  mind  opposition  • 
against  PhorisaiG  Judaism  took  the  place  of  opposition 
against  the  gospel,  as  he  says  of  himself  (Philip,  iii.  8),  that  for 
Christ's  sake  he  had  suflFered  the  loss  of  all  those  things  which 
he  once  prized,  and  all  that  once  appeared  to  him  so  splendid 
"  he  counted  but  as  dung,"  that  he  might  win  Christ. 
Thus  from  the  beginning,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
alone,  and  according  to  the  guidance  of  Christ's  words,  he 
had  been  taught,  in  all  its  freedom  and  depth,  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  in  relation  to  Judaism,  without  having  his  views 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Peter,'  and  those  Christians 
of  Hellenistic  descent,  who  had  already  preached  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Paul  (since,  like  his  precursor  Stephen,  he  more  freely  deve- 
loped evangehcal  truth  under  this  aspect  in  disputations  with 

^  That  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
already  taken  place,  which,  taking  into  account  its  connexion  with  other 
erentSy  is  most  prohahle.    The  interest  which  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius and  his  family  excited  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  of  Peter*» 
reception  there,  it  would  not  he  easy  to  explain,  if  they  had  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  effects  of   Christianity  among  the 
Qentiles  at  Antioch*    On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  from 
the  mission  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  22),  that  they  liad  still  so 
decided  a  scrople  against  the  reception  of  believing  Qentiles  into  the 
Christian  church.    It  would  agree  very  well  with  the  disposition  they 
manifested  on  that  occasion,  if  wo  suppose  that,  by  the  example  of 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  and  by  the  influence  of  Peter,  they  had  been 
induced  to  give  up  their  decided  opposition.    But  they  might  wish  to 
convince  themselves  by  the  investigations  of  an  apostolic  man,  that 
every  thing  was  right  in  this  church,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
ef    Gentile  Christians.     Even  when  they  had  adopted  more  liberal 
views  on  this  subject,  still  there  might  be  so  much  of  their  former  feel- 
ing lefty  that  they  could  not  place  the  same  confidence  in  a  church 
founded  among  the  Qentiles  as  in  one  among  the  Jews.    Though  it  is 
possible  that  they  sent  so  able  a  teacher  thither,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
dlstroftt,  but  for  the  establishment  and  furtherance  of  the  work  already 
begun ;  and  chose  a  Hellenist  as  better  fitted  to  publish  the  gospel 
among  people  of  Qreeian  descent.      Auger's  remarks,  in  his  work 
ah'eady  quoted»  p.  183,  have  occasioned  an  alteration  in  my  former 
Tiews. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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the  Hellemsts)  excited  80  ötroBglj  ihe  indignation  oi  ihe 
Jews.  On  the  other  Jmnd,  the  prospect  opened  to  him  ^  a 
wider  sphere  of  action  among  hea1i»m  nations.  As  he  was 
one  day  in  the  temple,  and  by  prayer  lifibing  up  his  soul  to 
the  Lord,  he  was  borne  aloft  from  earthly  thingd.  In  aTiskm 
he  received  an  assurance  from  the  Lord,  that  though  he  would 
be  able  to  effect  nothing  at  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  ihe 
animofflty  of  the  Jews,  he  was  destined  to  carry  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  other  nations,  even  in  remote  r^ons; 
Acts  xxiL  21.  Accordingly,  after  Bta3dng  in  Jerusalem  not 
more  than  fomieön  days,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  through 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  He  now  returned  to  his 
native  place,  Tarsus,  where  he  spent  several  years,  certainly 
not  in  inactivity ;  for  by  his  labours  the  gospel  was  spread 
among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Tarsus  and  throughout 
Ciliciaj  there  ip  good  reason  for  believing,  that  to  him 
the  Gentile  churches,  which  in  a  short  time  we  find  in  CiHcia, 
owed  their  origin.* 

^  The  silence  of  the  Acts  respectii^  the  labount  of  Paul  in  Cilieutr 
Cannot  be  brought  as  evidence  against  the  fact,  for  the  account  it  g^ves 
of  this  period  has  many  lacuncB  From  the  manner  in  which  PmI  is 
mentioned  as  secondary  to  Barnabas,  till  the  time  of  their  first  mis- . 
«ionary  journey,  an  argument  might  be  drawn  for  his  not  having  pre- 
viously entered  on  any  independent  sphere  of  labour.  But  the  case 
may  l)e,  that  though  Paul,  as  the  younger  and  less  known,  was  at  first 
-«poken  of  as  subordinate  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  and  approved  publisher 
-of  the  gospel ;  yet,  by  degrees,  Paul's  extraordinary  exertions  gave 
.a  different  aspect  to  their  relative  position.  In  Jerusalem  theycoa- 
tinued  for  a  longer  time  to  assign  the  priority  to  Barnabas,  as  appeals 
from  the  apostolic  Epistle  in  Acts  xv.  25,  a  circumstance  which 
Bleek  very  justly  adduces  as  a  aaark  of  the  unaltered  originality  of 
tliis  document;  v.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1836,  part  iv.  p.  1037.  At 
all  events,  one  would  rather  assign  a  date  some  years  later  to  the 
conversion  of  Paul,  (on  which,  too,  we  can  never  come  to  a  decisive 
conclusion,)  than  suppose  that  he  could  spend  several  year»  in  hi» 
native  place  without  exerting  himself  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity,— he  who  solemnly  declares,  that,  from  ihe  time  of  hi»  <«»- 
version,  he  felt  so  strongly  the  impulse  of  an  inward  call  to  peaflb  the 
£(»pei. 
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CHAPTEB  IL 

TBI  OHVftCH  AX   ANTIOOH  THK  OEMTILB  JCOTHKB-CHÜKOfl,  AHP  ITS  HXLAr 
TIOV  TO  THK  JEWISH  MOTHSB-OBVEOH. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Christianity 
was  propagated  among  the  Gentiles  by  Hellenist  teachers  in 
Antioch,  tie  metropolis  of  Eastern  Roman  Asia.     The  news 
of  this  event  excited  great  interest  among  the  Christians  at 
Jenisalem.     It  is  true,  the  information  was  not  received  in 
exactly  the  same  manner   as  it  would  have   been,  if  the 
account  of  the  operation  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles 
in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had  not  materially  contributed 
to  allay  their  prejudices.     But  still  a  measure  of  mistrust 
was  prevalent  against  the  Gentile  believers  who  were  non- 
observant  of  the  Mosaic  law,  a  feeling  which,  after  many 
repeated  exhibitions  of  the  dJvine  power  of  the  gospel  among 
Gentile  Christians,  lingered  foi  a  long  time  in  the  majority  of 
Jewish  believers.     On  this  account,  Baniabas,  a  teacher  who 
stood  high  in  the  geneml  confidence,  and  who  as  a  Hellenist 
was  better  fitted  to  deal  with  Christians  of  the  same  class,  was 
Commissioned  to  visit  the  new  Gentile  converts.      On  his 
arrival  he  rejoiced  in  witnessing  the  genuine  effects  of  the ' 
gospel,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  advance  the  work, 
The  extensive  prospect  which  opened  here  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  occasioned  his  inviting  Paul, : 
who  had  "been  active  among  the  Gentiles  in  Cilicia,  to  become  > 
his  fellow-labourer.     Oüe  evidence  of  the  power  with  which ' 
Christianity  in  an  independent  manner  spread  itself  among  l 
the  Gentiles,  was  the  new  name  of  Christians  which  was  here 
given  to  believers.     Among  themselves  they  were  called,  the  i 
Öisciplesi  of  the  Lord,  the  Disciples  of  Jesus,  the  Brethren, 
the  Believers.     By  the  Jews  names  were  imposed  upon  them , 
which   implied   undervaluation    or   contempt,    such  a^  the. 
Galileans,  the  Nazarenes,  the  Paupers ;  and  Jews  would  of 
oourse  not  give  them  a  imme  meaning  the  adherent»  of  the 
Messiah.     The  Gentiles  had  hitherto,  on  account  of  their 
observance   of  the  ceremonial  law,  not  known  how  to  dis-' 
tinguish  them  from  Jew&     But  now,  when  Christianity  wo». 
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spread  among  the  Gentiles  apart  from  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  its  professors  appeared  as  an  entirely  new 
religious  sect  (a  genvLS  tertmm,  as  they  were  sometimes  termed, 
being  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles) ;  and  as  the  term  Christ  was 
held  to  be  a  proper  name,  the  adherents  of  the  new  religious, 
teacher  were  distinguished  by  a  word  formed  from  it,  as  the 
adherents  of  any  school  of  philosophy  were  wont  to  be  named 
after  its  founder. 

Antioch  from  this  time  occupied  a  most  important  place  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  for  which  there  were  now  two- 
central  pomts ;  what  Jerusalem  had  hitherto  been  for  thia 
purpose  among  the  Jews,  that  Antioch  now  became  among^ 
the  Gentiles.  Here  first  the  two  representations  of  Christi- 
anity, distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  predominance  of 
the  Jewish  or  Gentile  element,  came  into  collision.  As  at 
Alexandria,  at  a  later  period,  the  development  of  Christianity 
had  to  experience  the  effect  of  various  mixtures  of  the  ancient 
oriental  modes  of  thinking  with  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
Grecian  schools,  so  in  this  Roman  metropolis  of  Eastern  Asia, 
it  met  with  various  mixtures  of  the  oriental  fonns  of  religious 
belief.  From  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
proceeded  the  system  of  an  oriental-anti-Jewish  Gnosis,  which 
opposed  Christianity  to  Judaism. 

As  there  was  considerable  intercoui-se  between  the  two 
churches  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Christian  teachera  fre- 
quently came  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  among  these 
was  a  prophet  named  Agabus,  who  prophesied  of  an  approach- 
ing famine,  which  would  be  felt  severely  by  a  great  number 
of  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  called  upon  the 
believers  in  Antioch  to  assist  their  poorer  brethren*  This 
&mine  actually  occurred  in  Palestine  about  a.d,  44.' 

The  faculty  of  foretelling  a  future  event,  did  not  necessarily 
enter  into  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  prophet,  if  wo  assume 

*  We  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  when  this  famine  be^n.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Joscpbus  in  his  Antiq.  book  zx.  ch.  2.  §  5.  It  was  so  great 
that  numbers  died  in  it  from  want  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  in 
Syria,  a  convert  to  Judaism,  sent  a  vessel  laden  with  com,  which  she 
had  purchased  at  Alexandria,  and  with  figs  procured  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  these  provisions  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor.  Luke,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  famine  that  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  oUovfi^vrit  which  was  not  the  case  with  this.  To  under* 
«timd  by  wKovfitinfj  in  this  passage,  Palestine  only,  is  not  justified  by  the 
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that  Luke  wrote  from  his  own  standing-point.  An  address 
^tted  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  an  audience,  one  by 
wluch  Christians  would  be  excited  to  deeds  of  beneficence, 
■would  agree  with  the  marks  of  a  prophetic  address  in  the 
}^ew  Testament  sense  ;  but  as  in  the  Acts  it  is  expressly  added 
that  the  famine  foretold  by  the  prophet  actually  came  to  pass ; 
"we  must  doubtless  admit,  in  this  instance,  that  there  was  a 
prediction  of  an  impending  famine,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  prophecy  was  founded  on  the  observation  of  natural 
prognostics. 

The  Christians  at  Antioch  felt  themselves  bound  to  assist, 
in  its  temporal  distress,  that  church  from  which  they  had 
received  the  highest  spiritual  benefits,  and  probably  sent  their 
contributions  before  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  by  the 
hands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the  presiding  elders  of  the 
«hurch  at  Jerusalem.  This  church,  after  enjoying  about 
eight  years'  peace,  since  the  persecution  that  ensued  on 
Stephen's  martyrdom,  was  once  more  assailed  by  a  violent 
but  transient  tempest.  King  Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  Claudius  had  granted  the  government  of  Judea, 
affected  great  zeal  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  ancient 
ritual,  *  although  on  many  occasions  he  acted  contrary  to  it, 
on  purpose  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Gentiles,  just  as  by 
his  zeal  for  Judaism  he  tried  to  attach  the  Jewish  people  to 
himself.  Actuated  by  such  motives,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  manifest  hostility  to  the  teachers  of*  the  new  doctrine,  of 
whom  he  had  received  unfavourable  reports.  He  caused 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  a  brother  of  the  apostle  John, 
who  probably,  by  some  particular  act  or  discourse,  had  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Jewish  zealots,  to  be  put  to  death ;  and 
daring   the  Passover  in  the  year  44,^   he  cast  Peter  into 

l^ew  Testament  phraseology;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  famine  ex- 
tended to  other  parts,  and  >ve  must  then  suppose  the  word  to  be  used 
fK>mcwhat  rhetorically,  and  not  with  literal  exactness,  especially  if  wo 
•consider  i%  as  spoken  by  a  prophet  come  from  Jerusalem. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xix.  ch.  6  and  7.'. 

*  For  it  was  the  last  year  of  Herod  Agrippa's  reign,  who  held  for  at 
Jeast  three  whole  years  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  (Joseph,  xix.  8,  2;) 
and,  therefore,  certainly  reigned  from  the  end  of  January  41,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  end  of  January  44  ;  so  that  only 
the  Passover  of  this  last  year  could  be  intended,  that  which  took  phute 
id^r  Herod  had  reigned  three  whole  years. 
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prÜBon,  intending  that  he  i^ould  meet  with  the  same  fate  after 
the  feast.     But  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  P^ter  waa 

.  delivered  from  prison,  and  the  death  of  the  king,  which  shortly 
followed,  once  more  gave  peace  to  the  church. 

If  Paul  and  Barnabas  arrived  at  Jerusalem  during  this  dis- 

,  turbed  state  of  things,  their  stay  was  necessarily  shortened  by- 
it,  and  they  could  accomplish  nothing  of  consequence.  *  But 
if  we  compare  the  account  in  the  Acts,  with  the  narrative  of 

^the  apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  there 
mentions  as  the  second,  was  really  the  second,  this  journey 
would  acquire  great  importance.*     We  must  then  assume, 

*  As  the  words  «cot*  dxttyov  t»V  Kouphy,  in  Acts  xii.  1,  cannot  serve  for 
fixing  the  exact  date,  the  coincidence  of  this  journey  of  Paul's  with  the 
events  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  chronology  founded  upon  it  of  the 
apostle's  history,  is  not  absolutely  certain.  Yet  there  is  no  valid  arg«- 
ment  against  this  arrangement. 

'  Irenseus  adv.  Heeres,  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  seems  to  consider  it  as  settled 
that  this  was  Paul's  third  journey.  But  what  Tertullian  says  (contra 
Marcion,  i.  20),  goes  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  second  journey. 
He  alleges  the  same  reason  for  thinking  so,  as  Keil,  in  his  essay  on  the 

.  subject  lately  published  in  his  Opuscula;  that  Paul,  in  the  first  glow  of 
his  conversion,  was  more  violent  against  Judaism,  but  latterly  his 
feelings  towards  it  were  mollified.  Thus  he  explains  the  dispute  with 
Peter  at  Antioch.  •'  Paulus  adhuc  in  gratia  rudis,  ferventer  ut  adfanc 
neophytus  ad  versus  Judaismum."  (It  is  contradictory  to  this  suppo- 
sition that  he  allows  Paul  to  have  given  way  to  the  Judaizers  at  Jeru- 

•  salem,  in  reference  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  cont.  Marcion,  v.  3 ;) 
and  it  would  entirely  correspond  with  the  character  of  Paul  and  the 

-  mode  of  his  conversion,  that,  at  first,  he  should  engage  in  fiercer  oppo- 
sition to  the  observance  of  the  law,  than  that  his  mind  phould  gradually 
be  developed  in  that  freer  direction.  Yet  this  supposition,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  show,  is  by  no  means  supported  by  historical  evidence. 
What  is  advanced  by  Wurm,  in  his  essay  already  quoted,  in  the 
Tubingon  Zeitschrift  für  Theologie,  against  my  application' of  the  fir*t 
passige  from  Tertullian,  is  not  correct.  I  have  here  remarked  on  the 
coutradiction  between  the  two  passages,  and  in  a  writer  of  Tertnllian's 
cai<t  of  mind — highly  as  we  esteem  the  depth,  fire,  and  vigour  of  his 
genius— such  a  contradiction  is  not  very  surprising. — But  from  Tertull. 
c.  Marcion,  lib.  v.  2,  3,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  he  considered  the 
scconi  journey  mentioned  in  the  £pistle  to  the  Qalatians,  as  the  same 
with  that  which  was  followed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  apostolic 
assembly  at  Jerusalem.  Tertullian  only  says,  that  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostle» — whose  credibility  was  not  acknowledged  by  Marcion — repre- 
sented the  principles  on  which  Paul  acted,  not  differently  from  what 

:  Paul  states  them  to  be  in  an  Epistle  admitted  as  genuine  by  Marcion; 
consequently,  the  account  pf  Luke,  in  this  respect^  must  be  credible. 
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that  aK&ongk  tiie  eoni^eyanoe  of  the  oolleetkm  to  Jerasalem 
iras  the  avowed  object  aud  motive  of  this  joamey,  yet  Paul 
'bhnfieif  had  ahother  and  more  important  &ad  in  view,  whk^ 
probably  induced  him  to  be  the  b^urer  of  the  contributions. 
As  the  strictly  Pharisaical  Jews  held  it  absolutely  necessary 
kft  the  Gentiles  to  submit  to  the  whole  ceremonial  law,  and 
particularly  to  circumcision,*  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  theocracy ;  as  the  mistrust  of  the  Jewish  ChristiaDs  h^ 
already,  as  we  have  b^ore  remarked,  manifested  itself  against 
the  Grentile  converts ;  imd  as  the  consequences  of  this  state  of 
feeling  might  have  already  appeared  in  the  chmx^h  at  Antioch, 
which  stood  in  so  dose  a  connexion  with  the  parent  chturch 
at  Jerusalem ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas felt  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty,  in  OTder  to  guard 
against  a  dangerous  disagreement,  to  come  to  an  imder- 
standmg  with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  on  this  subject,  and 
to  unite  with  them  in  establishing  fixed  principles  respectii^ 
it.  Yet  in  itself  it  is  more  probable,  that  such  a  mutual 
explanation  took  place  earlier,  than  that  it  occurred  at  so  late 
a  period. '  Such  a  conference  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  the 
three  most  eminent  of  the  apostles,  could  not  wdl  be  held  at 
that  time,  since  one  of  them  was  cast  into  prison ;  but  too 
great  an  lincertainty  is  attached  to  the  dates  of  these  events, 
to  rwider  this  objection  of  much  weight.     And  it  agrees  with 

So  then,  Tertullian,  i.  9,  hy  rudisßdes  means  the  same  as  in  the  passage 
first  quoted.  The  rudüßdea  in  that  passage,  is  a  fhith  still  young  and 
not  fully  tried,  which  hence  could  not  possess  so  independent  an  autho- 
rity ;  "  hoc  enim  (the  temporary  concession  in  reference  to  the  circnm- 
dsion  of  Titus)  rudißdei  et  aSiuc  de  legis  obeervaiione  stupensa  (in 
reference  to  which  it  was  still  disputed  whether  they  were  not  bound  to 
the  observance  of  the  law)  competebat"  namely,  imtil  Paul  had  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  independent  call  to  the  apostleship  and  its  peculiar 
grounds,  acknowledged  by  the  other  apostles. 

'  A  Jewish  merchant,  named  Ananias,  who  had  converted  King 
Izates  of  Adiabene,  the  son  of  Queen  Helena,  to  Judaism,  assured  him 
that  he  might  worship  Jehovah  without  being  circumcised,  and  even 
sought  to  dusuade  him  from  it,  that  it  might  not  cause  an  insurrection 
of  bis  people.  But  when  another  stricter  Jew,  Bleazar,  came  thithw^ 
he  declared  to  the  king  that  since  he  acknowledged  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  would  sin  by  neglecting  any  of  its  commands, 
and  therefore  no  consideration  ought  to  prevent  his  compliance^ 
Joseph.  Arcbaeol.  lib.  xx.  c.  2,  §  4.  And  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
converts  to  Christianity  from  among  the  Jews,  who,  to  use  the  words  of 
Josephns,  were  iucpißui  irepl  rit  vdrpia. 

'  As  Dr.  Paulus  remarks  in  his  Exegetieal  Manual,  L  1,  p.  238. 
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the  existing  circumstances  of  the  church,  that  this  conferencö 
is  represented  as  a  private  transaction  of  Paul's  lyith  the  most 
eminent  of  the  apostles  ;*  partly  because  the  matter  did  not 
appear  sufl&ciently  ripe  for  a  public  discussion ;  partly  because, 
by  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  King  Agrippa,  the  intended 
public  conference  might  be  prevented.  By  fliis  supposition, 
"we  therefore  gain  a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the 
transactions  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  and 
thus  the  two  historical  documents,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
And  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  serve  to  supply*  what  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  each.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  chronology  of  the  common  reading,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  all  the  manuscripts,'  is  irreconcileable  with  this 
Jiypothesis,  for  we  must  reckon  Paul's  conversion  to  have 
taken  place  fourteen  years  earher,  which  would  be  a  compu- 
tation wholly  imtenable.  And,  secondly,  the  relation  in 
which  Paul,  according  to  the  description  in  the  Acts,  stood  at 
any  given  time  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
will  not  agree  with  this  view.  For  at  an  earlier  period, 
according  to  the  slight  notices  furnished  us  by  the  Acts,  Paul 
appears  in  a  subordinate  relation,  both  of  age  and  disciple- 
ship,  to  the  elder  preacher  of  the  gospel.  It  was  not  till  he 
undertook  the  missionary  journey  with  Barnabas  from  An- 

1  The  Kar  lliav  8^,  Gal.  ii.  2,  which  contains  an  antithesis  to  drifioaltf. 
Yet  public  conferences  are  by  no  means  excluded ;  for  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  words  Kar*  iZiay  follow  what  was  before  said  merely  as  a  limit- 
ing explanatory  clause.  Paul,  perhaps,  might  not  except  some  special 
topic  of  importance  from  the  ovc^c/icv  ainots  (which  must  principally 
relate  to  his  Christian  brethren  in  Jerusalem), — his  private  conferences 
with  James,  Peter,  and  John ;  or  he  might  design  to  notice  only  the 
public,  and  afterwards  the  important  private  conferences,  altogether 
passing  over  the  former.    Compare  Wurm,  p.  51 ;  Auger,  p.  149. 

*  The  x^hronicon  PascJicUe  Alexafidrinum,  ed,Niehuhr^  p.  436,  cer- 
tainly forms  an  exception,  according  to  which  Paul  took  this  second 
journey /oMr  years  after  his  conversion;  and  this  computation  supposes 
the  reading  to  be  r€<raoi^ay  ir&v,  instead  of  ScKarco-cr.  Such  a  reading 
.being  assumed,  we  may  easily  understand  how  lA  was  formed  from  A. 
And  according  to  this  reading,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  second  journey  of 
Paul  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  everything  will  readily  agree  with  such  a 
xsomputation ;  only,  if  we  reckon  these  four  years  from  the  conversion 
of  St  Paul,  that  event  must  be  placed  about  the  year  40.  But  still  it 
remains  uncertain,  whether  the  computation  in  the  Chronicon  Paachale 
is  founded  on  a  critical  conjecture,  or  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  opposing  evidence  of  all  manuscripts  and  quotft- 
tions  irom  the  Father»  is  too  important 
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tlocli,  in  ^bich  he  was  the  most  promtnent  agent^  that  that 
apostolic  superiority  developed  itself,  which  was  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  trausactions  at  Jerusalem.  Still  we  camiot 
coimder  this  remark  as  decisive  of  the  question ;  for  we  may 
feel  confident  that  such  a  man  as  Paul,  especially  if  we  grant 
his  indei)endent  labours  in  Cilicia,  must  have  come  forward, 
even  before  the  period  of  his  apostolic  superiority,  with  extra* 
ordinary  efl&ciency  when  the  occasion  demanded  it. 

Since  there  was  no  deficiency  of  teachers  in  the  church  at 
Antioch,  we  may  presume  that,  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  bad  once  begun,  the  pubHcation  of  the  gospel  would 
be  extended  fi-om  Syria  to  other  heathen  nations.  Barnabas 
and  Paul  had  probably  at  an  early  period  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  employed  in  a  wider  sphere  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  Paul  had  been  assured  by  the  Lord  of  his 
appointment  to  carry  the  gospel  to  distant  nations.  And  as 
Barnabas  had  brought  his  nephew  Mark  with  him  fi-om  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  prompted  to 
this  step  by  the  prospect  of  a  more  extensive  field  in  which 
he  might  employ  his  relation  as  a  fellow-labourer.  The 
teachers  who  were  assembled  at  Antioch  appointed  a  day  of- 
dasüng  and  prayer,  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  Lord,  and  to 
pray  for  his  illumination  to  direct  them  what  to  do.  A  firm 
persuasion  was  imparted  to  them  all  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  thej  ought  to  set  apart  and  send  forth  Barnabas  and 
Paul  to  the  work  to  which  thejr  were  called  by  the  Lord, 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    PROPAGATION    OF    OHBISTIAKITT    FROM    ANTIOOH    BT    PAUL  AND 
BABNABAS. 

Accompanied  by  Mark,  they  first  visited  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  whose  ancient  connexion  with 
it  fecilitated  the  introduction  of  the  gospel.  They  traversed 
the  island  from  east  to  west,  fi:om  Salamis  to  Paphos.  In  their 
teaching  they  followed  the  track  which  history  had  marked 
out  for  them,  that  method  by  which  the  gospel  must  spread 
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itsdf  among  the  hestlran.  As  tiie  Jews,  in  virtue  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  theocratic  development,  and  of  the  promises 
intrusted  to  them,  had  the  first  claim  to  the  announcement  of 
the  Messiah  ;^  aa  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  prepara- 

^  wpäroy  *Uv9aim,  Rom.  i.  16,  compared  with  John  iv.  22.  The  credi- 
bility oi  what  is  Sftrniited  in  the  Acts  on  this  tnd  other  oceasioBB, 
respecting  the  manne;:  in  which  Paul  tamed  to  the  Gentiles»  imme- 
diately after  the  ill  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  assem- 
bled in  the  synagogue,  would  be  shaken,  if  Dr.  Bauer  were  correct  in  his 
«flsertion,  (see  hk  Esny  on  the  Object  and  Occasion  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  in  the  Tubingen  Zeüachrifi  für  Theologie,  1886,  part  ill 
p.  101,)  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  did  not  give  a  faithful  relation  of 
objective  facts,  but  modified  them  according  to  his  peculiar  views  and 
design ;  that  this  is  to  be  explained  from  the  apologetic  design  with 
which  he  maintains  the  posiUon,  that  the  gospel  reached  the  Gentiles  only 
Üirough  the  criminality  and  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  This  is  connected 
with  Bauer's  idea  of  an  anti-Pauline  party,  consisting  of  persons  who 
took  offence  at  the  Pauline  universalism,  (his  preaching  the  gospel  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,)  and  which  had  its  seat  at  Rome.  For  this  party, 
«nch  an  apologetic  representation  of  Paul's  ministry  must  be  design^ 
We  might  be  allowed  to  cast  such  a  suspicion  on  the  representations  in 
the  Acts,  if  any  thing  artificial  was  to  be  found  in  them,  any  thing  not 
corresponding  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  But  if  the  line  of  conduct  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  and  its  con- 
sequences, appear  altogether  natural  under  the  circumstances,,  it  does 
not  appear  how  we  can  be  justified  in  deducing  the  repetition  (of  Paul's 
mode  of  acting)  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  not  from  that  but 
from  the  subjective  manner  of  the  narrator.  Now,  in  all  the  cities 
where  synagogues  existed,  they  formed  the  most  convenient  places  for 
making  known'  th^  gospel,  when  Paul  was  not  disposed  to  appear  in  the 
public  market-places  as  a  preacher.  Here  he  found  the  proselytes 
assembled,  who  formed  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Gentiles  ,* 
and  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  principle 
is  stated  according  to  which  the  Jews  had  the  first  claim  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospel.  Love  to  his  own  people  produced  the  earnest  desire 
to  effect  as  much  as  possible  for  their  salvation,  along  with  his  calling 
as  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  xL  13.  That  I  have  brought  forward 
this  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  Bauer  has  made  use  of  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  apologetic  interest,  is  not  on  my  part  a 
mere  petUio  principiiy  for  I  cannot  in  any  way  reconcile  it  with  the 
character  of  the  apostle,  that  he  could  express  such  principles  and  such 
desires  merely  from  motives  of  expediency;  But  it  was  natural  that  he 
bhould  turn  away  from  the  great  mass  of  äie  carnally-minded  Jews,  if  he 
found  only  here  and  there  individuals  among  them  of  susceptible  dis- 
positions, and  devote  himself  to  the  Gentiles  alone.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  his  call  to  the  apostleship  among  tiie  heathen  was  dete^ 
mined  merely  by  accidental  circumstances;  for  if  he  found  a  greater 
number  of  Jews  in  a  city  disposed  to  believe,  yet  his  other  calling  would 
not  tliereby  have  been  frustrated ;  but  among  the  converted  Hellenistic 
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tiOQ,  and  places  already  existed  among  them  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  ;  it  was  on  these  accounts  natural  that 
the  apostles  ^ould  first  enter  the  synagogues,  and  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,  whom  they  here  met  wi^  afforded  them  the 
most  convenient  point  of  transition  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles.  In  Paphos,  they  found  in  the  proconsul,  Sergius 
Paulus,  a  mafQ  dissatisfied  with  all  that  philosophy  and  the 
popular  religion  could  offer  for  his  religious  wants,  and  anxious 
to  receive  every  thing  which  presented  itself  as  a  new  com- 
munication from  heaven  ;  hence,  he  was  eager  to  hear  what 
Ptol  and  Barnabas  announced  as  a  new  divine  doctrine.  But, 
owing  to  that  sense  of  religious  need,  unsatisfied  by  any  clear 
knowledge,  he  had  given  ear  to  the  deceptive  arts  of  an 
itinerant  Jewish  Go^  Barjesus.  These  Goetse  were  in  suc- 
ceeding times^  the  most  virulent  opposers  of  Christianity, 
because  it  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their  domination 
over  the  minds  of  men  ;'  and  for  the  same  reason,  this  man 

JewB,  who  were  more  closely  related  to  those  who  were  Greeks  by  birth 
or  education,  he  would  have  found  assistance  for  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian  church  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  when  i^ter  so  many  painful  ex- 
periences, he  had  little  hopes  of  success  among  the  Jews,  still  he  could 
not  give  up  the  attempt  to  do  something  for  his  countrymen,  if  by  any 
xneans  he  might  save  some ;  especially  since  he  could  so  well  unite  this 
nith  the  interests  of  his  calling,  and  could  find  no  more  convenient  and 
nnostentatious  method  of  pa^ng  his  way  to  the  Gentiles.  And  does 
not  the  peculiar  mixture  in  the  churches  of  Gentile- Christians,  the 
influence  of  Judaizers  upon  them,  give  evidence  of  their  origination  ? 
fiom.  xi.  12  will  also  establish  this  point.  And  that  the  author  of  the 
Acts  has  given  a  narrative  consistent  with  facts  and  the  actual  state  of 
things,  is  shown  by  this,  that  when  describing  the  entrance  of  Paul  at 
Athens,  he  does  not  repeat  the  same  method  of  proceeding,  but  repre- 
sents him  as  acting  in  a  different  manner,  adapted  to  the  local  pecu- 
liarities*  Throughout  the  Acts,  I  can  perceive  no  traces  of  any  thing 
bat  an  historical  object,  which  the  author  has  pursued  according  to  the 
means  of  information  within  his  reach. 

'  On  this  account,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  such  sorcerers  to 
find  aeoeas  to  men  of  the  highest  rank.«  Thus  Lucian  narrates,  that  the 
most  distinguished  pien  in  Rome  most  eagerly  inquired  after  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  sorcerer,  Alexander  of  Abonateichos,  in  Pontus.  who 
acquired  great  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.; 
among  the  zealous  adherents  of  Alexander,  he  mentions  especially  an 
eminent  Roman  statesman,  Rutilianus,  of  whom  he  says— &i^f>  rä  fi^v 
iK\a  KoKhs  xal  hyaßhs  ktä  iv  iroAAa?s  Trpile&i  pajxaiKcus  i^TtTourfituaSj  rä 
M  mi  robs  §Mobf  wiant  vocSnf,    Lucian.  Alexand.  §  30. 

'  Of  which  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  is  an 
example. 
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took  the  utmost  pains  to  hinder  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  prejudice  the  proconsul  against  it.  But  Paul,  full  of  ho]y 
indignation,  declared  with  divine  confidence,  that  the  Lord 
would  punish  him  with  the  loss  of  that  eye-sight  which  he 
only  abused,  by  attempting  with  his  arts  of  deception  to  stop 
the  progress  of  divine  truth.  The  threatening  was  immediately 
fulfilled  ;  and  by  this  sensible  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a 
higher  power,  the  proconsul  was  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  the  Gofes,  and  rendered  more  susceptible  of  divine  in- 
struction. 

Thence  they  directed  their  course  further  northward ;  passed 
over  to  Pamphylia,  and  along  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Isauiia, 
and  Pisidia,  and  made  a  longer  stay  at  the  considerable  city 
of  Antioch,'  (which,  as  a  border-city,  was  at  different  periods 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  different  provinces,)  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  making  known  the  gospel.  Paiil's  discourse  in 
the  synagogue  is  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  wisdom  and  skill 
of  the  great  apostle  in  the  management  of  men's  dispositions, 
and  of  his  peculiar  antithetical  mode  of  developing  Christian 
truth.  He  sought  first  to  win  the  attention  and  confidence  of 
his  hearers,  by  reminding  them  how  God  had  chosen  their 
fathers  to  be  his  people,  and  then  gave  an  outUne  of  God's 
dealings  with  them,  to  the  times  of  David,  the  individual 
from  whose  posterity,  according  to  the  promises,  the  Messiah 
was  to  spring.  After  the  introduction  he  came  to  the  niain 
object  of  his  address,  to  the  appeaiunce  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
what  he  had  effected  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Then 
tinning  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes  present,  he  proceeded  to 
say,  that  for  them  this  announcement  of  salvation  was  de- 
signed, since  those  to  whom  it  was  first  proposed,  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  had  been  unwilling  to  receive  it ; 
they  had  not  acknowledged  the  Messiah,  nor  understood  the 
prophecies,  which  they  heard  read  every  Sabbath-day  in  their 
synagogues.*  Yet,  while  in  their  bhndness  they  condemned 
the  Messiah  to  death,  they  could  not  retard  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies,  but  against  their  design  and  will,  contributed 

*  To  distinguish  it  from  the  Asiatic  metropolis,  it  is  called  'AvTtpx€ta 
Ttphs  UuTiUla. 

'  Only  using  milder  expressions,  Paul  here  says  the  same  things  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Jews,  which  he  often  says  in  stronger  and  more 
Bovere  language  in  his  Epistles,  accusing  them  of  obduracy. 
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to  it ;  for  after  he  had  suffered  all  things  which  according  to 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  he  was  to  suffer,  he  rose  from, 
the  dead.  By  faith  in  him  they  could  obtain  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  justification,  which  they  could  never  have  obtained 
by  the  law.*  And  after  iannouncing  this  promise  to  them, 
Paul  closed  with  a  threatening  warning  to  unbelievers.  This 
discourse,  uttered  with  aH  the  impressiveness  of  firm  faith,  and 
yet  evincing  so  much  tenderness  towards  the  Jews,  made  at 
first  a  favourable  impression  upon  them,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  assembly,  they  requested  him  to  expound  his  doc- 
trine  more  fully  on   Üie  next  Sabbath.*      Such  was  tho 

^  To  jastify  my  views  of  this  passage,  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  xiii.  39.  I  cannot  so  understand  it  as 
if  the  apostle  meant  to  say — Through  Christ  men  obtain  forgiveness  of 
aü  sins,  even  of  those  of  which  forgiveness  could  not  be  obtained 
through  the  law.  The  apostle  certainly  knew  only  one  forgiveness  of 
Bins  and  one  justification ;  and  he  used  the  term  vdmwv  only  to  mark 
the  completeness  of  the  removal  of  guilt,  as  the  idea  of  iuccuoaivri  pre- 
Bopposes  this ;  but  the  preceding  icimovt  ^  ^^^^  the  relative  pronoun 
by  a  kind  of  logical  attraction  to  this  term  of  universality,  rather  than 
to  the  whole  idea  of  Zuucua9rivai,  which  he  had  especially  in  view.  What 
Heyer  says  in  his  commentary  in  defence  of  the  common  interpretation, 
does  not  convince  me*  "  Paul,"  he  remarks,  "  specifies  one  part  of  tho 
universal  Jk^wis  a/iagruov  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  but  this  doen 
not  at  all  injure  the  unity  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification."  I 
do  not  perceive  how  Paul,  from  his  point  of  view,  could  render  ono 
special  part  more  prominent  than  another;  I  know  indeed  of  no  sin 
from  which  a  man  could  be  justified  on  the  standing-point  of  the  law  ; 
in  PauPs  mind,  there  could  be  here  no  difference  whatever.  The  pecu- 
liarly  Pauline  style  of  carrying  out  the  opposition  between  faith  and  the 
law  here  appears  in  the  germ. 

'  If,  in  Acts  xiii.  42,  we  take  fura^b  in  its  usual  acceptation,  we  must 
understand  the  passage  thus :  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  requested  to  ex^ 
plain  the  Christian  doctrine  to  them  during  the  week  between  this  and 
the  next  Sabbath,  therefore  before  the  next  celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 
Such  a  request  would  be  very  suitable,  if  we  understand  it  as  that  of  in- 
dividoals  who  wished  to  hear  discourses  on  the  doctrine  in  their  private 
circles  during  the  week.  But  it  does  not  appear  so  proper  as  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  whole  congregation  at  the  synagogue.  We  should  most 
naturally  refer  it  to  the  Gentiles,  and  on  that  account  must  consider  tho 
reading  rä  HOvti  in  the  42d  verse  as  correct,  though  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  gloss.  Also  the  word  eiBßarov  in  the  Acts  is  never  used  in  tho 
sense  of  a  week;  for  the  phrase  fda  caßßdruv  cannot  be  brought  as  a 
voucher  for  this  meaning.  But  if  we  understand  t^  /itralh  ffdßßarov,  of 
the  next  Sabbath,  all  will  be  clear;  and  a  comparisou  with  verse  44 
favours  this  interpretation,  which  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  ancient 
glosses  and  scholia  in  Griesbach  and  Matthai.    From  tho  earlier  Greek 
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impresEBon  made  Yj^  his  words  on  the  assembly  in  geneirtL 
But  there  were  many  among  the  Jews  preeent,  and  especially 
the  proaelytes»  who  were  more  deeply  afifeeted  than  the  rest  by 
the  power  of  truth,  and  who  longed  after  the  redemptiou 
announced  by  Paul.  They  could  not  wait  till  the  next  Sab- 
bath, but  hastened  after  Paul,  who  had  left  the  synagogue 
with  Barnabas ;  they  informed  them  of  the  impressions  they 
had  received,  and  earnestly  requested  more  ample  instruction« 
Paul  and  Barnabas  consequently  availed  themselves  of  many 
opportunities  to  explain  the  divine  doctrine  in  private  houses 
during  the  course  of  the  week,  and  likewise  to  make  it  known 
among  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  by  the  next  Sabbath,  the  new 
doctrine  of  salvation  had  obtained  notoriety  through  the 
whole  city,  and  a  multitude  of  the  Gentile  inhabitants  flocked 
to  the  synagogue  in  order  to  hear  Paul's  discourse.  This  was 
a  spectacle  sufficient  to  stir  up  the  wrath  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  filled  with  spuitual  pride,  and  a  delusive  notion  of  their 
superiority  as  members  of  the  anci^it  theocracy,  and  hence 
this  discourse  of  Paul's  was  not  heard  with  the  same  favour- 
able disposition  and  calnmess  as  the  first.  He  was  interrupted 
by  violent  contradictions  and  reproaches.  He  then  declared 
to  them,  that  since  they  were  not  disposed  to  receive  the  salva- 
tion annotmced  to  them,  and  excluded  themselves  from  it  to 
their  own  condemnation,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  dis- 
chaiged  their  obligations,  and  would  now  turn  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  receive  their  instruc- 

writerB  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  find  an  authority  for  this  meaning  of 
fitralht  hut  not  from  the  later.  In  Plutarch's  Inatituta  Laconica,  c.  42, 
fjura^b  occurs  twice  in  this  sense,  and  especially  iu  the  second  passage, 
rott  /Atroph  UoMtBoyuuns  ßturüitcty,  ("  the  Macedonian  kings  aßer  Philip 
and  Alexander/')  for  it  cannot  he  otherwise  understood ;  and  so  like  wit« 
in  Josephus,.  I>e  BeUo  Jud.  lih.  v.  c.  i,  §  2,  where,  after  speaking  of 
Darid  and  Solomon,  he  says,  ruv  tivraJ^h  rovrwv  fiavlKtuy,  wh  cli  can 
only  mean,  *Hhe  kings  qfter  these." — I  consider  the  words  U  rris 
irviwymytit  rut^  *loviaiwy  and  the  words  rk  tOtni  as  glossei«,  founded  on  a 
misunderstandlag ;  but  I  cannot,  with  Kuinoel,  take  the  whole  of  the 
verse,  to  itrongly  accredited  as  genuine,  to  be  only  a  gloss.  What  is 
said  in  this  verse,  may  be  considered  as  markine^  the  vivid  representa- 
tion of  an  event  by  an  eye-witness.  As  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  go:ng 
away  before  the  whole  of  the  congregation  bad  separated,  they  were  re- 
quested by  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  to  repeat  their  addresses  on  the 
next  Sabbath.  But  after  the  whole  congregation  had  separated,  many  in- 
dividtiaU  nm  after  them  to  open  their  hearts  to  them  more  unreservedly. 
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taona,  load  that  the  goq>el  was  dedgned  to  be  «  £mtitaiii  of 
light  and  salvation  to  oatkmB  in  l£e  utt^most  pavts  <^  the 
earth.  Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas  IdFt  Üie  synagogue  with  iAk& 
belieying  Glesitiles,  and  a  suitable  chamber  in  Ü^e  dwelling  cf 
one  of  their  number,  probably^  was  the  first  place  of  assembling 
for  the  church  that  was  now  formed  ChristiaDitj  spread  itself 
through  the  whole  oircumjaoent  district;  but  the  Jews  con- 
trived, by  means  of  the  female  proselytes  bel<mging  to  the  most 
respectable  IsuniHes  in  tlie  city,^  and  their  influenoe  on  their 
husbands,  to  raise  a  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  so ; 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  They  proceeded  to 
the  dty  of  Iconium,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east,  in  Lycaonia,' 
where  they  had  access  to  both  Jews  and  Gmitües.  But  hj  the 
influence  of  the  hostikly  disposed  among  the  £)rmer,  who  also 
here  had  gained  ov^  to  their  side  a  part  of  the  people  and  the 
magistrates,  they  were  driven  from  this  city  also.  They  now 
betook  th^nselves  to  oth^  cities  in  the  same  province,  and 
first  tarried  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lystra.  As  in  this 
place  there  was  no  synagogue,  and  scarcely  any  Jews  dwelt  In 
it,  tiiey  could  make  known  the  gospel  only  by  entering  into 
conversation'  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  thus  leading  per- 
sons to  religious  subjects ;  gradually  small  groups  were  formed, 
which  were  increased  by  many,  who  were  attracted  by  curiosity 
or  interest  in  the  subject  of  conversation.  Paul  was  one  day 
thus  instructing  in  divine  truth  a  con\pany  who  had  gathered 
round  him,  when  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and 
probably  was  used  to  sit  for  alms  in  a  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
listened  to  him  with  great  attention.  The  divine  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  discourse  of  Paul  deeply  impressed  him,  and 
caused  him  to  look  up  with  confidence  as  if  he  expected  a  cure 
from  him.  When  Paul  noticed  this,  he  said  to  him  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet ;"  and  he  stood  up 
and  walked.^ 

*  Here,  as  at  Banascns,  (and  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,) 
Judaism  found  most  acceptance  with  fiemales,  as  du-istianity  did  after- 
wards. 

*  In  tfüier  times  it  was  constdersd  as  belonging  to  Phiygia  or  Pisidia. 
'  A  fi«qnent  practice  of  modern  missionaries  in  Asia. 

*  Only  he  will  feel  compelled  to  believe  this  who  acknowledges  the  new 
dirine  powers  of  life,  which  through  Christ  have  been  introduced  to  the 
hama  nee.    But  whoever  is  not  entangled  in  a  medumical  view  oC 
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This  sight  attraoted  a  still  larger  crowd,  and  the  credulous 
people  now  esteemed  the  two  apostles  to  be  more  than  men, — 
gods,  who  had  come  down  in  himian  form  to  confer  benefits  on 
men.  A  belief  of  this  kind,  deeply  seated  in  the  himian  breast, 
and  proceeding  from  the  undeniable  feeling  of  the  connexion 
of  the  human  race  with  God,  was  spread  from  ancient  times 
among  the  heathen,*  and  at  that  period  was  much  increased 
by  the  existing  religious  ferment.  Now  in  this  city  Zeus  was 
worshipped  as  the  founder  of  cities,  as  the  originator,  guide, 
and  protector  of  civilization,*  a^  the  founder  and  protector  of 
this  city  in  particular  (Zevc  ttoXicvc,  voXwvxoq),  and  a  templo 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  was  dedicated  to  him.'  Accord- 
ingly the  people  imagined  that  their  tutelar  deity,  Zeus  him- 
self, had  come  down  to  them ;  and  as  Paul  was  foremost  in 
speaking,  and  possessed — as  we  may  conclude  from  his 
Epistles,  and  his  speech  at  Athens — a  peculiarly  powerful 
address,  and  a  high  degree  of  popular  eloquence,  he  was  taken 
for  Hermes,  while  Barnabas  his  senior,  who  perhaps  had  some* 
thing  imposing  in  his  appearance,  was  believed  to  be  Zeus. 
The  people  made  their  remarks  to  one  another  on  these 
strangers  in  the  old  Lycaonian  dialect,  so  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabaa  were  not  aware  of  their  drift,  and  were  therefore  quite 
unprepared  for  the  result.  The  news  of  the  appearance  of 
these  supposed  divinities  quickly  reached  the  temple,  and  a 
priest  came  with  oxen^  which  were  generally  sacrificed  to 

nature,  whoever  acknowledges  the  power  of  Spirit  over  nature,  an4  % 
hidden  dynamic  connexion  between  soul  and  body— to  such  a  person  it 
cannot  appear  wholly  incredible  that  the  immediate  impression  of  a 
divine  power  operating  on  the  whole  internal  being  of  man,  should  pro- 
duce  results  of  altogether  a  different  kind  from  remedies  taken  out  of 
the  stores  of  the  ordinaiy  powers  of  nature. 

^  The  Homeric  $wl  ^tlmiffw  iouc6Tts  &XXo8ctror<riy  UarroTot  TcA^orrcs 
^irtorgn^wn  xoKrias.     Od.  o,  485. 

'  As  Aristides  in  his  discourse  els  hia  says,  that  as  Zeus  is  the 
Creator  and  Giver  of  all  good  things,  he  is  Xo  be  worshipped  under 
manifold  titles  according  to  these  various  relations«  Jlcb^  tva  ainhs  c5pc 
u^oXa  KoX  kavr^  uphtorra  hv6iuera. 

'  LibaniuB  vir\p  r&p  Upwy,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  iL  p.  1 58,  remarks  that  cities, 
were  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  temples,  hence  frequently  the 
buildings  nearest  the  walls  were  ancient  temples ;  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  site  of  towns  was  often  determined  by  that  of  the  churches  and  reli- 
gious houses,  and  as  in  our  own  times,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  settle* 
ments  are  formed  near  the  residence  of  the  missionaries»  which  gradually 
become  villages  and  towns. 
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2eiiSy  and  with  garlands  to  adorn  them,  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  ;*  whether  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Zeus  before  the  gate 
for  the  wel&re  of  the  citj ;  or  intended  to  bring  the  animals 
to  PauFs  residence,  and  there  to  perform  the  sacrifice  ;  but 
before  he  had  entered  the  gates,  Paul  and  Barnabas  hastened 
thither,  full  of  consternation,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
object  of  these  preparations.  They  rent  their  garments — a 
customary  sign  among  the  Jews  of  abhorrence  for  whatever 
outraged  the  religious  feelings — and  rushed  among  the  crowd. 
Paul  exclaimed,  "  What  do  ye  !  We  are  men  like  yourselves; 
we  are  come  hither  for  this  very  purpose,  that  you  may  turn 
from  these  who  are  no  gods,  to  Üie  living  God,  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  imiverse,  who  hitherto  has  allowed  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  try  by  their  own  experience  how  fiu:  they  can 
«ttain  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  by  the  powers  of  their  own 
reason,  but  who  yet  has  not  left  Mmself  without  witnesses 
among  them,  by  granting  them  all  good  things  from  heaven, 
and  supplying  Üiem  with  those  gifts  of  nature  which  contri- 
bute to  äie  preservation  of  life  and  to  their  general  well- 


Even  by  such  an  appeal  it  was  difficult  to  turn  the  people 
from  their  purpose.  Yet  this  impression  on  the  senses,  so 
powerful  for  a  short  time,  soon  passed  away  from  men  who 
were  not  affected  internally  by  the  power  of  truth.  The 
Jews  from  Iconium  succeeded  in  instigating  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  against  Paul.  He  was  stoned  in  a  popular 
tumult,  and  dragged  out  of  the  city  for  dead.  But  while  the 
believers  from  Öie  city  were  standing  round  him  and  using 
means  for  his  restoration,  he  arose,  strengthened  by  the  power 
of  God ;  and  after  spending  only  the  remainder  of  that  day  at 
Lystra,  departed  with  Barnabas  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 

'  The  word  wvK&yts,  Acts  xiv.  13,  as  no  other  term  is  added,  may  be 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  city  grates,  not  of  the  door  of  the  house 
ia  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  staying ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  plural 
would  hardly  have  been  used.  The  i^€irfih)<rav  in  verse  14  can  prove 
nothing ;  for  it  might  easily  be  omitted  to  state  whether  they  heard  of 
what  had  happened  while  in  their  lodging,  and  now  hastened  to  the  gatei«. 
or  that  they  were  at  that  time  near  the  gates.  Perhaps  Luke  himself  had 
IM»  exact  information  on  these  points. 

'  The  sense  of  benefits  received  should  have  been  the  means  of  leading 
men  to  the  Giver.  Prom  a  perversion  of  this  sense  arose  systems  of 
&Ataral  religion,  to  which  the  immediate  revelation  of  God  opposed  itself 
^-appealing  to  that  original  but  misunderstood  and  misdirected  sense. 

vol!  L  I 
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Defbe.  Whwt  tböy  hftd  proclaimed  the  gospel  there  and  m 
the  neighbourhood/  they  again  visited  those  towns  in  whidh 
they  had  propagated  the  &th  on  this  journey,  and  which 
throi:^h  pa'seoutions  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  sooner 
than  they  wished  ;  they  endeavwired  to  establish  the  ftiith  of 
the  new  converts,  and  regulaiiy  organic  the  churchees. 
They  then  returned  by  their  former  route  to  Antiod^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

8STTLEMENT. — THB  IKBXPBNDENV  DEVBLOPXSNT  OF  THB  CffiKClLli  OHITSOS. 

/While  in  this  manner  Christianity  spread  itself  from  Antioch, 
.  the  parent-church  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  great  revo- 
lution began,  which  has  continued  ever  since  to  work  its  way 
among  the  nations,  a  division  threatened  to  break  out  between 
the  two  parent-churches,  those  two  central  points  from  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  began  to  extend  itself.  It  was  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  mankind.  The 
hidden  contrarieties  were  destined  to  come  forth  in  ord^  to 
be  overcome  by  the  power. of  Christianity  and  reconciled  with 
one  another.  Ihe  question  was,  in  &ict,  whether  the  go^iel 
would  succeed  not  only  then,  but  through  all  friture  ages. 

There  came  to  Antioch  many  strictly  pharisaical-minded 
Christians  from  Jerusalem,  who,  like  the  Eleazar  we  hecve 
already  mentioned,  assured  the  Gentiles  that  they  could  nol; 
obtain  any  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  blessedneea 
without  circumcifflon,  and  entered  into  a  controvMsy  vnth 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  views  they  held  on  this  subject. 
The  church  at  Antioch  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jeru- 
salem ior  the  settlement  of  this  dilute,  aaid  their  cboM» 
naturally  Mi  tm  Paul  and  Biamabas,  as  Ute  pef«0Ds  who  had 


*  The  Ttptx»pos  evidently  metns  Miy  the  ^hMM  lynngr  ^  the  i 
diftte  vicinity  ik  tkeee  two  tomn,  ceitaii^y  net  a  whe/to  fMWviftoe^  wd 
least  of  all,  ir<xat  its  geognq»t^eid  {>oeition,  the  previttoe  *•!  Oalatm. 
Hefice  the  MpjpoMtioa  thait  Faul  ia  %hU  first  missimia^  joWttey  |»NadMPi 
(he  i^p^  to  «iM  (ataUtuHM  is  ptwred  to  he  imtettftM«. 
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'heesa  most  adive  in  the  propagation  of  the  goepel  among  the 
Gentiles.  Paul  had,  besicbs,  a  special  reason  which  would 
hare  determined  him  to  undertake  the  journey  without  any 
pabHc  oommiasion.  It  appeared  now  the  fittest  time  for  ex- 
plaining himself  to  the  apostles  respecting  the  manner  in  whidi 
he  puhlidied  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  in  order  to  bring 
into  distinct  recognition  their  unity  of  spirit  amidst  their 
diversity  of  method — (as  the  latter  was  necessary  Üirough  the 
divCTsity  of 'their  spheres  of  action) — ^and  to  obviate  all  those 
contrarieties  by  which  the  consciousness  of  that  essential  imity 
oordd  be  disturbed.  He  felt  assured  by  divine  illumination, 
that  an  explanation  on  this  subject  was  essential  for  tlie  well- 
being  of  ihe  church.  The  proposal  to  send  such  a  deputation 
to  Jerusalem  probably  originated  with  himself.  He  went  up 
to  Jerusalem^  in  the  year  50,  in  order  (as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  tiie  Epistle  to  tiie  Galatians),  partly  for  private  interview 
with  the  most  eminent  of  Hie  apostles  ;  partly  to  render  an 
account  in  public  before  the  assembled  church  of  his  conduct 
in  publishii^  the  gospel,  Hmt  no  one  might  suppose  that  all 
his  labours  had  been  in  vain,  but  might  learn  that  he  preached 
the  same  gospel  as  themselves,  and  that  it  had  been  efiective 
with  divine  power  among  the  Gentiles.  He  took  with  him  a 
eonyerted  youtii  of  Gentile  descent,  Titus,  (who  afterwards 
became  his  chief  associate  in  preadiing,)in  order  to  exhibit  in 
his  person  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen. 

Before  a  public  consultation  was  held  at  Jerusalen^,  there 
vers  many  pivate  oonfor^uses. '  The  most  imp<»rtant  result 
was,  that  after  Pkul  had  givmi  a  full  acoomnt  to  the  apostles,^ 

-  >  On  the  mippoulloii  tiiat  Panl,  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
icckons  fourteen  years  from  his  conversion,  an4  that  this  took  place  ia 
^  yesT  86.  Aboot  dx  years  woold  have  passed  raice  his  retam  from 
^eriMlem  to  Antioefa. 

'  We  have  already  remarked«  that  tilioogh  TtaA,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Qiiatians,  partienlanj  mentions  his  pxiTate  eonferenees  with  the  most 
Mimeiit  aposües,  yet  in  doing  so,  he  by  no  means  excltides  odier  pubUc 
Indeed,  it  is  säf^vident,  that  Fail,  before  tixis  sabjedi 


was  distoBsed  in  to  large  an  asaemhly,  had  agreed  with  the  apostles  tm 
Ihe  prindples  tibat  were  to  be  «defied.    KorwooldlieinanaBseio^iy 


of  tmtk  a  variety  of  diaraeten,  bring  Ipvward  ererytlun^ 
vmi  might  haTO  pSMed  in  more  private  eommmiicatiomk 

*  n*  ttißt  i»  whkh  the  three  apesües  are  mtentioned  is  not  niim- 
portaat  The  reading  accordiDg  to  which  James  stands  first,  is  withoat 
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James,  Peter,  and  John,  of  bis  method  of  publiahing  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  they 
acknowledged  the  divine  origin  of  his  apostleship,  instead  of 
presuming  to  dictate  to  him  as  his  superiors.  They  agreed 
that  he  should  continue  to  labour  independently  among  the 
heathen,  making  only  one  stipulation,  that,  as  heretofore,  the 
Gentile  churches  should  continue  to  relieye  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  private 
circles  also,  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  recounted  what  God 
had  effected  by  their  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  their 
accounts  were  received  with  joyful  interest  But  some  who 
had  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  the  Pharisaic  school, 
now  came  forward  and  declared  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Gentiles  should  receive  circimicision  along  with  the  gospel, 
and  that  they  could  acknowledge  them  as  Christian  brethren 
only  on  this  condition,  and  therefore  insisted  that  Titus 
should  be  circimicised.  But  Paul  strenuously  maintained 
against  them  the  equal  privileges  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  that  by  faifii  in  the  Redeemer  they  had 
entered  into  the  same  relation  towards  God  as  the  believing 
Jews :  for  this  reason,  he  would  not  give  way  to  them  in 
reference  to  Titus,  for  this  would  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  Pharisaic  Jewish  Christians  as  a  concession  of  the  prln« 
ciple  for  which  they  contended.  * 

As  these  objections  gave  rise  to  mudi  altercation,  it  was 

doubt  the  true  one ;  the  other  must  have  been  derived  from  the  custom 
of  giving  Peter  the  primacy  among  the  apostles.  But  the  priority  is 
given  to  James,  because  he  was  most  esteemed  by  the  Jewish  Christians, 
who  were  strict  observers  of  .the  Mosaic  Law,  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  while  Peter,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles and  Qentile  Christians,  was  in  some  degree  estranged  from  that 
party. 

^  The  reading  which  omits  ots  ovS^  in  Qal.  ii.  5,  would  suppose,  or 
the  contrary,  a  concession  of  Paul  in  this  case,  but  which,  under  the 
existing  circumstances»  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  apostle.  This  peculiar  reading  of  the  old  Latin  church,  evidently 
proceeded  in  part  from  the  difficulty  of  the  construction  for  the  Latin 
translation,  and  partly  from  the  perception  of  a  supposed  contradiction 
between  the  conduct  of  Paul  with  Titus,  and  his  conduct  with  Timothy, 
and  likewise  from  opposition  to  Marcion.  That  in  the  Greek  church, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  oiKovotda  predominating 
In  it,  must  have  been  much  disposed  to  such  a  reading,  no  trace  of  it 
can  be  found,  proves  how  very  much  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  is 
against  it.  .  ^ 
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thought  neoeesary  that  the  sabject  should  be  discussed  in  a , 
oonvention  of  the  whole  church;  but  this  was  afterwards 
dianged  into  a  meeting  of  chosen  delegates,  ^  At  this  meeting» 
after  much  discussion,  Peter  rose  up,  to  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  experience.  They  well  knew,  he  said,  that 
God  had  long  before'  chosen  him,  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to 
fiedth  in  the  gospel ;  and  since  God  who  seeth  the  heart  had 
communicated  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit^  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  the  believers  from  among  the  Jews,  he  had  by  this  act 
testified  that  in  his  eyes  they  were  no  longer  impure,  after  he 
had  purified  their  hearts  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  liiey  were 
now  as  pure  as  the  believing  Jews,  and  hence,  in  the  commu-» 
nication  of  spiritual  gifts,  G^od  had  made  no  difference  between 
them.  How  then  could  they  venture  to  question  the  power 
and  grace  of  God,  as  if  he  could  not  without  the  law  admit 
the  CrentOes  to  a  participation  of  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  %  Why  would  they  lay  a  yoke  on  believers,  which  neither 
tiiey  nor  their  fathers  had  been  able  to  bear  %  By  "  a  yoke  " 
Peter  certainly  did  not  mean  the  outward  observance  of 
ceremonies  simply  as  such,  for  he  himself  still  observed  them, 
and  did  not  wish  to  persuade  the  Jewish  Christians  to  re- 
nounce them.  But  he  meant  the  outward  observance  of  the 
law,  as  &r  as  it  proceeded  from  its  internal  dominion  over 
the  conscience,  so  as  to  make  justification  and  salvation 
dependent  upon  it ;  whence  arose  the  dread  of  putting  their 
salvation  in  jeopardy  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  it,  and 
that  tormenting  scrupulosity  which  invented  a  number  of 
limitations,  in  order,  by  such  self-imposed  restraint,  to  guard 
against  every  possible  transgre^on  of  the  law.  As  Peter 
understood  the  term  in  this  sense,  he  could  add,  "  But  we  also 
by  &ith  in  Jesus  as  our  Redeemer  have  been  freed  from  the 

'  The  whole  church  was  far  too  numerons,  to  allow  of  all  its  membera 
meeting  for  consultation ;  but  that  they  took  a  part  in  the  deliberations, 
appears  inferrible  from  the  words  ahv  8X17  rf  iKK\ii<rl<f.  Acts  xv.  22. 
The  epistle  to  the  Gentile  Christians  was  written  in  the  name  not 
merely  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  but  of  all  the  Christian  brethren. 
Also  the  words  iray  t^  ir\ri$os.  Acts  zv.  12,  favour  this  interpretation. 

'  Peter's  words,  &^*  iifugwr  itgx^^»  Ai^  of  some  value  for  a  chronolo« 
gical  purpose,  since  they  evidently  show,  that  between  tJie  holding  of 
this  assembly  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  to  say  the  least,  a  tole« 
iible  length  of  time  must  have'eliq;>Bed« 
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yokd  of  the  law,  smoe  w^  aore  no  Innger  bound  te  it  as  & 
means  of  justification ;  for  "we,  as  well  as  the  Gentile^  believe^ 
that  we  slmll  obtain  salvation  through  ihe  giaoe  of  our  Lord. 
Jesus  Christ." 

These  words  of  Peter  made  a  deep  impression  on  many,  and 
a  general  sxloiee  followed.  After  a  while,  Barnabas,  who  had 
for  years  been  highly  «eteemed  by  this  churdi,  rose,  and  then 
Paul.  In  addition  to  tiie  fitcts  reported  by  Peter  whioh  testi- 
fied the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
they  mentioned  others  firom  their  own  experience,  and  re- 
counted the  miracles  by  which  God  had  aided  their  labours. 
When  tiie  minds  of  the  assembly  were  thus  prepared,  James  ^ 
came  forward,  who,  on  account  of  his  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  was  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  and  in 
whose  words,  therefore,  the  greatest  confidence  would  be 
placed.  He  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  close,  by  a  pro- 
posal which  corresponded  to  his  own  peculiar  moderation  and 
mildness,  and  was  adapted  to  compose  the  existing  differences, 
[inferring  to  Peters  address,  he  said  that  this  apostle  had 
shown  how  God  had  already  received  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to 
form  a  people  dedicated  to  his  service.  And  this  agreed  with 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who  had  foretold  tiiat  in  the 
times  when  the  decayed  theocracy  was  to  be  gloriously  re- 
vived, the  worship  of  Jehovah  would  be  extended  also  among 
the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  what  had  recently  occurred  among 
the  Gentiles  need  not  excite  their  astonishment.  God  who 
effected  all  this,  was  now  fulfilling  his  eternal  counsel,  as  he 
had  promised  by  his  prophets.  Since,  therefore,  by  this 
eternal  coimsel  of  God,  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  incorporated 
into  his  kingdom  by  the  Messiah,  let  them  not  dare  to  do 
anything  which  might  obstruct  or  retard  the  progress  of  this, 
work.  They  ought  not  to  lay  any  unnecessary  burdens  on 
the  converted  G«ntiles.  Thej  should  enjoin  nothing  more 
upon  them  than  abstuience  from  meat  offered  to  idofi*  or  of 

^  The  question  whether  this  was  the  son  of  Alphnus»  or  another 
person,  must  be  left  for  future  examination. 

'  What  remained  of  the  flesh  of  animals  used  in  sacrifice,  was  parUy^ 
used  by  thase  who  presented  the  sacrifice  at  their  own  meals,  (especially 
if  they  were  festive  in  honour  of  the  gods,)  and  partly  disposed  of  in  the- 
market.  The  eating  of  what  were  (»lied  D'n^  m2)  was  regarded  by  thai 
Jews  with  the  greatest  detestation.    Pirhe  Avotk.  ch.  ilL  f  3. 
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a:nima]g  ^^ran^ed,  from  blood  and  from  uncbaetity.  *  But  aS' 
to  believerB  from  among  tbe  Jewd,  no  sucb  special  injunctions 
were  needed  for  tbem.  Tbey  already  knew  wbat  tbey  were 
to  practise  as  Jews ;  for  in  every  city  wbere  Jews  resided,  tbe 
law  of  Moses  was  read  on  tbe  Sabbatb-days  in  tbe  syna- 
gogues. Acts  XV.  21.  *  Tbe  concluding  words  were  adapted 
to  pacify  tbe  Jews  on  accoimt  of  freedom  from  tbe  Mosaic 
law  allowed  to  tbe  Gentile  Cbristians. 

The  resolutions  passed  on  tbis  occasion  bad  for  tbeir  object, 
to  reduce  by  mutual  approximation  tbe  opposition  existing 
between  tbe  Jewisb  and  Gentile  Cbristians.  Tbe  observance 
of  these  ordinances  by  tbe  latter,  would  tend  to  lessen,  and  by, 
degrees  to  destroy,  tbe  aversion  with  wbicb  native  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  as  impure,  men  wbo  bad  been  brought  up  as 
idolaters;  it  might  assist  us  in  forming  correct  notions  of 

^  Most  of  these  points  belonged  to  the  seven  precepts,  to  the  obser- 
vance of  which  men  were  bound  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law," 
which  God  gave  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  the  ol»servanfie  of  which 
♦he  Proselytes  of  tbe  Gate  bound  themselves.  Vid.  Bifxlorf,  Lexicon 
Talmudicum  et  JRabbinicum,  sub  voce  i^ 

'  It  appears  to  me  entirely  impossible,  so  to  understand  the  words  in 
jicts  XV.  21  (as  they  have  been  understood  by  the  latest  expositors, 
Meyer  and  Olshausen),  as  containing  a  reason  for  what  bad  been  said' 
before.  This  assembly  required  no  reason  why  they  should  impose  so. 
much,  but  only  why  they  should  impose  no  more  on  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Also  from  the  form  of  the  clauses  in  v.  19  and  20.  if  sueU  a 
reference  existed,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  reason  of  this  kind,  namely, 
for  the  fiiitrmgwoxK^tv.  These  words,  too,  taken  in  their  obvious  sense, 
cannot  contain  the  positive  reason  for  the  issuing  of  these  injunctiops , 
Ä>r  that  Hoses  waa  read  in  the  synagogue  ^very  Sabbath-day,  should. 
father  serm  as  a  foundation  of  a  requirement  for  the  observance  of  the 
whole  Uw.  But  in  verse  21,  the  emphasis  i.s  on  the  word  Mcoa-rjsy  and  in 
that  is  concealed  an  antithesis  to  that  which  is  given  as  the  standing- 

Joint  for  the  converts  from  heathenism.  Bub  as  to  wbat  concerns  the 
ews,  those  who  wish  to  observe  the  law,  we  need  to  say  nothing  new  to 
ihemr  for  they  can  bear  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  what  Mosea 
requires  of  thepi.  It  cannot  be  our  intention,  while  we  prescribe  no 
more  than  this  to  the  converts  from  heathenism,  to  diminish  the  reve- 
rence of  the  Jews  for  the  Mosaic  law.  Chrysostom  adopts  very  nearly 
this  interpretation,  by  following  the  natural  connexion  of  the  passage. 
Horn.  33,  §  2  :  icol  Iva  fiii  ns  ait6vr§v4yKrf,  dian  /x^  'louSa'oiS  t^  ab:^ 
^wurriXJ^ofi^y;  hrfjyayt  xiyinvi  and  he  explains  the  wurda  v.  21^  toCt* 
^1  Mtt0-95  avrois  ^iokiyvrtu  ^vvtx&s.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Sobneckenburger  in  my  view  of  this  passage ;  see  his  excellent 
wmMrka,  i^  tu3  work  before  quoted,  on  the  Acti,  p.  23.  ^ 
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their  feelings  to  compare  (though  the  oases  are  not  ezaetlj 
parallel)  the  relation  of  the  offspring  of  a  nation  where  Chris- 
tianity has  long  been  establirfied  to  the  newly  conyerted 
Christians  from  modem  heathenism.  But  if  the  believing 
Jews  could  not  bring  themselves  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  the  believing  Gentiles  as  uncircumcised,  it  would  be  so 
much  more  dif&cult  to  bring  such  persons  closer  to  them,  if 
they  did  not  at  all  observe  what  was  required  of  the  usual 
Proselytes,  and  renoimce  what  from  the  Jewish  standing-point 
appeared  closely  connected  with  idolatry,  and  the  impure  life 
of  idolaters.  And  as  these  ordinances  would  serve  on  the 
one  hand  to  bring  Grentile  Christians  nearer  to  Jewish  Chris- 
tians ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  contribute  to  with- 
draw the  former  more  from  the  usual  heathenish  mode  ot 
living,  and  guard  them  against  the  pollution  of  heathenish 
intercourse  and  indulgences.  The  experience  of  the  next 
century  teaches  us,  how  even  the  misunderstanding,  which 
made  out  of  these  ordinances  a  positive  law  applicable  to  all 
ages  of  the  Church,*  might  in  this  direction  work  for  good» 
Viewing  the  transaction  in  this  light,  it  is  indeed  surprising 
that  to  ordinances  merely  disciplinary,  and  intended  for  only 
one  particular  period,  and  for  persons  imder  certain  peculiar 
relations,  the  command  against  imchastity  binding  in  all  ages^ 

^  In  the  first  ages,  Christians  were  distinguished  by  not  venturing  to 
eat  any  of  the  things  forbidden  in  this  injunction.  But  when  the  early 
undiscriminating  opposition  against  heathenism  had  ceased,  a  more 
correct  view  was  taken,  which  Augustine  has  beautifully  developed.^ 
**(Apo8toli)  cligisse  mihi  videntur  pro  ^mpore  rem  facilem  et  nequa- 
quam  observantibus  onerosam,  in  qua  cum  Isra6litis  etiam  gentis  prop« 
ter  angularem  ilium  lapidem  duos  in  se  condentem  aliquid  communiter 
observarent.  Transacto  vero  illo  tempore,  quo  ilU  duo  parietes,  unus  de 
circumcisione,  alter  de  proeputio  venientcs,  quamvis  in  angutari  lapide 
concordarent,'^tamen  suis  quibusdam  proprietatibns  distinctius  emine^ 
bant,  ac  ubi  ecctesia  gentium  talis  effecta  est,  ut  in  ea  nuUus  IsraSlita 
carnalis  appareat,  quis  jam  hoc  Christianus  observat,  ut  turdas  vel, 
minutiores  aviculas  non  adtingat,  nisi  quarum  sanguis  effusus  est,  aul 
leporem  non  edat,  si  manu  a  cerrice  percussus  nutlo  cruento  vulnero 
occieus  est  ]  Eb  qui  forte  pauci  tangere  ista  formidant  a  ceeteris  irri- 
dentur,  ita  omnium  animos  in  hac  re  tenuit  sententia  veritatis."  Matt 
XV.  11.  Auguatin,  c,  Faustum  Manich,  lib.  xxxii,  c.  13.  The  op- 
posite view,  it  is  true,  was  maintained  in  the  Qreek  Church,  in  which 
the  injunction  of  abstinence  from  blood  and  from  animals  strangled  wa» 
^nfirmed  by  the  Second  Trullanian  Council,  in  the  year  692, 
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and  relating  to  an  objectively  moral  point,  should  be  annexed. 
But  the  connexion  in  which  this  prolnbition  appears,  furnishes 
the  best  explanation  of  the  cause  and  design  of  its  introduce 
tion.  Uopytla  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  other  points^ 
<Mi  accoxmt  of 'the  close  connexion  in  which  it  appeared  to  the 
Jews  to  stand  with  idolatry ;  for  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  they  were  accustomed  to  see  idolatry  and  un- 
chastity  everywhere  placed  together;  excesses  of  this  class 
were  really  connected  with  many  parts  of  idolatry ;  and  the 
strict  idea  of  chastity  in  a  ccmiprehensive  sense  formed  the 
standing-point  of  natural  religion.  It  is  introduced  here 
not  as  a  special  moral  precept  of  Christianity ;  in  that  case,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  insulated  as  a  positive  command,  but 
would  rather  have  been  deduced  from  its  connexion  with  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  fisdth  and  life  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles.  Here  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  opposition  to  every  thing  which  appeared  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  and  this  opposition  was  now  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Christian  Chm-ch. 

Although  these  injimctions  had  a  precise  object,  and 
doubtless  attained  it  in  some  measure,  yet  we  cannot  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  James  had  a  clear  perception  of  it  in  all 
its  extent^  when  he  proposed  this  middle  way.  As  the  persons 
who  composed  this  assembly  acted  not  merely  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  human  prudence,  but  chiefly  as  the  organs 
of  a  higher  spirit  that  animated  them,  of  a  higher  wisdom  that 
guided  them,  it  would  follow,  that  their  injunctions  served  for 
certain  ends  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  which  were  not 
perfectly  clear  to  their  own  apprehension.  Even  James  him- 
self does  not  develop  the  motives  which  determined  him  to 
propose  such  a  measure.  In  this  assembly  there  was  no  oc- 
casion, as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  mention  the  principles, 
but  merely  to  develop  the  reason,  why  no  more  than  this,  and 
not  the  whole  law,  should  be  imposed  on  Christians ;  and  this 
reason  accordingly,  he  deduced  from  what  he  and  the  other 
apostles  recognised  as  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  Mth. 
Possibly  James,  without  any  distinct  views  and  aims,  only 
believed  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, (who  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  members  of  God*» 
kingdom,  with  equal  privileges,  in  virtue  of  their  fiiith  in 
Jehovah  and  the  Messiah,)  to  bring  them  nearer,  as  it  regarded 
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their  outward  mode  of  life^  like  the  Proselyte  of  the  Gate/ 
to  Judaism  and  the  Jews.' 

But  although  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  public  assembly,  to 
develop  in  a  positive  manner  the  motives  for  Naming  these 
injunctions,  we  are  certainly  not  to  assume,  that  the  apostles 
left  the  decision  of  the  principles  on  which  they  meant  to  act 
towards  Gentile  Christians,  to  the  deliberations  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  but  as  we  have  before  remarked,  most  probably  brought 
forward  only  what  seemted  to  them  in  their  private  conference 
best  adapted  for  their  object;  in  that  consultation  it  was 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  for  these  injunctions,  and  the 
objects  which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  them ;  for  in  rela* 
tion  to  what  Paul  dei^red — that  to  those  among  the  Gentiles, 
who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  nothing  fiu*ther  should 
be  prescribed — a  conciliatory  measure  of  this  kind  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  And  as  we  must  acknowledge  in  James  the 
power  of  the  Christian  spirit,  that  he  subordinated  to  the  in* 
terests  of  Christianity  his  attachment  to  Judaism  and  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  theocracy ;  so  in  Paul,  who  was  so  zealous 
for  the  independence  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Gentile 
churches,  we  must  recognise  a  zeal  tempered  by  Christian 

'  I  mean  only  analogous  regul^tioni;  for  had  there  been  simplj  a 
transference  of  auch  as  were  enjoined  to  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  require  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  amon^ 
whom  many  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  might  be  found,  that  they  should 
submit  to  all  the  regulations  which  had  hitherto  been  observed  by  per-^ 
sons  of  that  class. 

'  Luther,  who  was  fax  from  the  restricted,  unnatural  notion  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  maintained  by  the  theolo- 
gians  of  the  17th  century,  says,  in  reference  to  this  proposal  of  Jamea 
<vol.  iii.  p.  1042  of  Walch's  edition),  "that  the  Holv  Spirit  allowed  St 
James  to  make  a  finlse  step."  But  even  if  James  had  not  before  him  the 
higher  object  for  the  guidance  of  the  church,  this  ought  not  to  be  called 
a  false  step,  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  standing-point  which  he  took  in 
the  historidd  development  of  primitive  Christianity ;  for  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  of  the  church  to  occupy  the  intermediate  standing- 
point  which  was  to  connect  the  Old  Testament  with  the  independent 
development  of  the  New,  and  from  which  he  presented  the  new  spirit  of 
the  gospel  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament  It  becomes  us,  when  we 
are  considering  the  joint  labours  of  the  apostles,  to  observe  attenÜTelr 
the  whole  scheme  of  organic  historical  development,  in  which  ea^ 
member  takes  his  appropriate  station,  and  all  are  designed  to  he  com» 
plements  to  one  another.  . 
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inaäam,  which  yielded  to  a  maasiuie  of  acßornmoda^aon  deter- . 
Euned  by  drcumstanoes.  ^ 

The  reBolutioiui  adopted  on  this  occasion  were  now  corner 
mnnicated  to  the  (zentile  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,'  in : 
aa  episue  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  assembly ;  and  two. 
peraons  of  good  repute  in  the  chtirch,  perhf^  members  of 
tiie  Presbytery  at  Jerusalem,  Barsabas  and  Silas  (Silvanus), 
weiie  choaen  as  bearers  of  it,  who  w&ce  to  accompany  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  counterwork  the  intrigues  of  their  Judaizing 
opponents.  We  will  here  insert  this  ^ort  epistle,  probably 
dictated  by  James  himself  and  the  earliest  public  document 
of  the  Chnstian  church  known  to  us.'  It  is  as  follows :  "  The 
AposUes  and  Elders,  and  Brethren,*  send  greeting  to  the 
hrethrei  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antiooh,  and  Syria,  and. 

'  Luther  beautifully  remarkB,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  ''  There- 
fore they  agree  that  James  should  prescribe,  and  since  their  consciences 
are  left  free  and  unfettered,  that  they  think  is  enough  for  them ;  they 
were  not  so  enyious  as  to  wish  to  quarrel  about  a  litÜe  thing,  proyided 
it  oopld  be  done  without  damage.** 

'  The  injunctions  were  designed,  it  is  true,  for  all  Gentile  Christians, ; 
bat  the  Epistle  was  addressed  only  to  the  churches  specified  in  it,  because 
in  these  the  dispute  had  first  of  all  arisen,  and  beeause  they  must  have 
been  respected,  as  parent  churches  among  tiie  Gentiles,  with  which  the 
hter  formed  Asiatic  diurches  would  connect  themselyes.  Hence  also. 
P&al,  in  QaL  i  21,  as  a  general  description  of  the  sphere  of  his  labours, 
mentions  only  the  icXi/ior«  rris  ^vplas  koI  t^s  KiAuctaf. 

'  The  style  of  this  document  (marked  by  simplicity  and  extreme 
brevity)  testifies  its  originality.  Had  the  author  of  the  Acts  set  him-, 
eelf  to  compose  such  an  epistle,  and  attempted  to  assume  the  situation 
of  the  writer,  it  would  have  been  a  very  difiTerent  composition.  And  • 
bence  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  relative  to  the  discourses  given  in  the< 
lets. 

.  *  According  to  the  reading  adopted  by  Laehmann,  it  would  be, 
"  The  AposUes  and  Presbyters,  Christian  brethren,''  they  wrote  as  bre- 
tbren  to  brethren.  This  reading  is  strongly  supported.  We  can 
bardly  deduce  its  ori^^n  fircnn  hierarchical  influences,  which  would  haye 
excluded  the  church  from  such  consultations  and  decisions ;  its  anti- 
quity is  too  groat,  ibr  wefind  it  in  Irenseus,  iii.  12,14.  It  is  also  equally 
against  the  hierarchical  spirit  for  the  apostles  and  presbyters  to  write 
to  tbe  brethren  .as  brethren.  And  it  may  be  easily  explained,  how 
it  happened  that  since,  from  the  introductory  words  of  Luke,  they  > 
expected  an  epistle  from  the  whole  church,  it  seemed  necessaxy  to  dis- . 
tinguish  the  brethren  from  the  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  hence  pro-, 
bibly  the  words  luä  ol  were  inserted.  Yet  since,  in  Acts  xv.  22,, 
Uie  whole  church  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  apostles  and 
presbyters,  wo  might  expeot  in  the  epistle  itself  a  distinct  reference  to 
tjie  ehuch;  Irbq  <  i««if  ate  of  retse  24  (Cor  thes^  am^nymons  jcom*, 
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Cilicia.1  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  whicb 
went  out  from  us,  have  troubled  you  with  words,  saying  ye 
must  be  circumcised,  and  keep  the  law,  to  whom  we  gave  no 
such  commandment :  it  seemed  good  unto  us  being  assembled 
together,'  to  send  chosen  men  imto  you,  with  our  beloved  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul, — men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  therefore  sent  Judas 
and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  things  by  mouth.' 
For  it  seemed  good  to  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,*  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things — ^that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  unchastity ;  from 

pUiners  could  hardly  belong  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church)  appears  to 
assume  this.  The  first  #ccü  ol,  verse  24,  must  have  occasioned  the 
omission  of  the  second. 

^  The  xc^P«*^  bore  wants  the  iy  Kvpitp,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles ;  but  it  deserves  notice  that,  as  a  salutation  only,  this 
XaipttF  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

*  The  words  ytyofUrots  6/xo0vfjM6h¥,  I  do  not  understand  with  Meyer, 
"  being  unanimous,**  but,  **  when  we  were  met  together ;  **  as  6fAo9vfia' 
9hy  often  denotes  in  the  Acts,  not,  **  of  one  mind,"  but,  "  together,*'  as 
in  V.  46.  We  may  see  from  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xix.  9,  §  1),  how  the  change  of  meaning  has  been  formed. 

*  The  explanation  of  this  passage.  Acts  xy.  27,  is  in  every  way  dif- 
ficult. If  we  refer  ri  alnä  to  what  goes  before,  the  sense  will  be, — they 
will  announce  to  you  the  same  things  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  have 
announced  to  you.  So  I  understood  the  words  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work.  The  words  8t&  \6yov  are  not  exactly  against  this  interpretation : 
for  though  these  words  contained  the  reference  to  what  followed  in 
writing,  they  might  be  thus  connected  with  them  ;  namely,  as  we  now 
in  writing  also  express  the  same  principles.  But  since  mention  is  not 
made  before  of  the  preaching  of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  we  must  there- 
fore supply  something  not  before  indicated,  and  since  the  words  Ztk 
\6yov  contain  a  reference  to  what  follows,  and  therefore  not  Karayy4xXMtp, 
but  kwayy4W€ty  is  here  used,  I  now  prefer  the  other  interpretation,  al- 
though in  this  case  likewise,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  what  is  necessary. 
In  Irenseus  we  find  a  reading  which  presents  the  sense  required  by  the 
connexion  in  a  way  that  removes  all  difficulties,  but  must  be  considered 
as  an  exposition ;  rV  yv<ifiriv  fifiur,  instead  of  rä  abrk,  annuntiantes 
nostram  sententiam.    Iren.  iii.  12, 14. 

*  In  the  explanation  also  of  Acts  xv.  28, 1  depart,  and  with  greater 
confidence,  from  my  former  view.  Agreeably  to  the  manner  in  which. 
ZoKtiy  is  every  where  placed  with  the  dative  of  the  person  as  the  sul^ject,  I 
cannot  help  so  understanding  it  with  the  words  r^  ayi^  wyc^/utri,  espe- 
cially since  if  it  meant,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment idiom,  we  should  expect  ^  to  be  prefixed.  It  is  therefore  stated  first, 
it  has  so  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit— then,  we  as  his  organs  have  resolved. 
Although  the  affair  was  determined  acoordinff  to  both^itwaa  importmi 
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which  if  ye  keep  jotuBelyeSy'  ye  shall  do  welL  Fare  ye 
welL- 

We  may  conclude  from  this  epistle,  that  those  who  had 
I  raised  the  controversy  in  the  Antiochian  church,  had  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and  presbytery.  Perhaps 
they  represented  themselves  as  delegates  of  the  chim;h  at 
Jenisalem, — as  this  was  afterwards  made  of  importance  by 
the  adversaries  of  Paul — but  they  were  not  acknowledged  aa 
sudL  We  see  how  important  it  was  for  the  apostles  to 
accredit  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  faithful  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  give  a  public  testimony  to  their  agreement  in  spirit  • 
with  them.  Yet  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  brevity  of  the 
epistle-^ the  want  of  a  pouring  forth  of  the  heart  towards  the 
new  Christians  of  an  entirely  different  race — ^the  absence  ot 
the  development  of  the  views  on  which  the  resolutions  passed 
were  founded.  The  epistle  was  without  doubt  dictated  in 
haste,  and  must  be  taken  only  for  an  official  document,  as  the 
credentials  of  an  oral  communication.  But  they  depended 
more  on  the  living  word,  than  on  written  characters.  Hence, 
while  the  written  communication  was  so  brie^  they  sent  living 
oigans  to  Antioch,  who  would  explain  every  thing  more  fully 
according  to  the  sense  of  this  meeting. 

Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having  happily  attained  their 
object  at  Jerusalem,  returned  to  the  Gentüe  Christians  at 
Antioch  with  these  pledges  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
accompanied  by  the  two  delegates.  Barnabas  took  also  his 
nephew  Mark  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  to  be  an  assistant  in 
the  common  work.  He  had  formerly  accompanied  them  on 
their  first  missionary  travels  in  Asia,  but  had  not  remained 
faithful  to  lis  vocation  ;  giving  way  to  his  feelings  of  attach- 
ment for  his  native  country,  he  had  left  them  when  they 
entered  Pamphylia.  At  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  met  with  him 
again,  and  perhaps  by  his  remonstrances,  brought  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  former  misconduct,  so  that  he  once  more  joined 
them. 

This  decision  of  the  Apostolic  Assembly  at  Jerusalem, 

to  mention  first,  that  this  resolution  was  not  formed  according  to  human 
caprice,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  so  willed  it.  I  translate  in  the  text^ 
not  Terbally,  but  according  to  the  sense. 

*  The  expression  in  Acts  xv.  29,  i^  «v  Ziar'rjpovyres  iavroht,  is  remark- 
ably similar  to  that  in  James  i.  27,  &<nrtXov  iaxnhv  rrtpCtv  &Tb  tow 
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^fbmui  an  impoHtint  ^ra  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  chxirch. 
The  first  controversy  which  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
:tianity  was  thiis  pufolidy  expressed  and  presented  without 
disguise ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  manifested,  that,  by 
fthis  controveniy,  the  unity  of  the  church  was  not  to  be 
destroyed.  Aläiough  so  great  and  striking  a  difierence  of  an 
outward  kind  existed  in  the  development  of  the  church  among 
the  Jews  and  of  that  among  the  Gentiles,  still  the  essential 
'Unity  of  the  church,  as  grounded  on  real  communion  of  in- 
ternal &ith  and  life,  continued  undisturbed  thereby,  and  thus 
it  was  manifest  that  the  unity  was  independent  of  such  out- 
ward differences :  it  became  henceforth  a  settled  point,  that 
though  one  party  observed  and  the  other  party  neglected  cer'- 
tain  outward  usages,  yet  both,  in  virtue  of  their  common  fitith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  had  received  the  Holy  ^irit  as  the 
43ertain  mark  of  their  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  controversy  was  not  confined  to  these  outwaixi  differences; 
but,  as  we  might  conclude  firom  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  among  the  Jews,  wbitih  mingled  itself  with 
their  conceptions  of  Christianity,  it  involved  several  doctrinal 
differenced.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  brou^t  Under  dis- 
cussion; those  points  only  were  touched  which  were  most 
palpable,  and  appeared  the  most  important  from  Üie  Jewish 
standing-point  of  legal  observances.  Whilfe  they  firmly  hdd 
one  groimd  of  fidth, — faith  in  Jesus  aä  the  Messiah,  and  a 
oonsciouKiess  c^  fellowship  in  the  one  spirit  prooeedmg  from 
him, — they  ^thear  lost  «^t  altogether  <^  these  dlfiEarenoes,  or 
Tiewed  them  as  ve^-  subordinate,  in  rdation  to  the  points  ci 
«geeement,  the  foimdation  of  the  all-comprehending  kingdom 
of  God.  At  a  later  period  these  dififearenoes  hn^e  out  with 
greateor  violence,  when  they  were  not  overpowered  by  ti» 
energy  of  a  Christian  85)irit  progressdvely  deveh^ed,  and  in- 
sinuating itself  mosre  deeply  into  Üie  prevalent  modes  of 
tiiinidx^.  Even  by  this  wise  settlement  of  Ühq  questaon,  so 
serious  a  breach  could  not  be  repaired,  where  the. operation  of 
that  Spirit  was  wanting  from  whom  tiiis  settleonent  proceeded 
As  those  who  were  addKsted  to  Phansttsm  were,  from  ikie  firsty 
«ecmlomed  to  esteem  a  C^uistiamty  asaatgsmatod  Wf&  com- 
plete Judaism,  as  alone  genuine  and  perfect,  and  renderii^ 
inen  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  privil^g;e8  of  the  loi^gdmn  cf 
God,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  these  decisions  could  pvodoet 
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jm  entife  reTohctibn  in  their  mode  of  tfainkhig ;  wlieth^  it 
^m&  ihat  they  looked  upon  the  deoisioiia  of  the  aas^nblj  at 
Jerusalem  as  not  permanent,  at  that  they  explained  them 
according  to  their  own  views  and  interests,  as  if  indeed,  though 
they  had  not  conmianded  the  observance  of  the  law  to  Gentile 
Christians,  they  were  designed  to  intimate  that  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage,  if  voluntarily,  and  out  of  love  to  Jehovah, 
they  observed  the  whole  law.  And  as  they  had  not  hesitated, 
before  that  assembly  wa^  calkd  at  Jei:nsalem,  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  apostles,  although  they  were  by  no  means 
authorized  to  do  so,  they  again  attempted  to  make  use  of  thi^ 
expedient,  of  which  they  o^d  more  readily  avail  themselves 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  most  of  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem.^ 

Hius  we  have  here  the  first  example  of  an  accommodation 
of  di^rences  which  arose  in  the  developmjent  of  the  chiux^h, 
an  attempt  to  effect  a  union  of  two  contending  parties  ;  and 
we  here  see  what  has  be^i  often  repeated,  that  union  can  only 
be  attained  where  it  proceeds  fttnn  an  internal  unity  of  Chris- 
tian  consciousness;  but  where  the  reconciliation  is  only 
external,  the  deeply-seated  differences,  though  for  a  brief 
period  repressed,  will  soon  break  out  afresh.  But  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  we  here  bdiold  the  seal  of  true  Catho- 
licism publicly  exhibited  by  ihe  apostles,  and  the  genuine 
apostolic  churdi.  T!hie  «xistenoe  oi  the  genuine  catholic 
churdi,  "Which,  so  dee^y-seated  «  division  threatened  to 
destroy,  was  thereby  secured. 

We  are  now  arrived  i^  a  pmnt  of  time  in  which  the  Gentile 
thttrdi  assumed  a  peculiar  and  iad^)eiident  form  ;  but  before 

'  The  Acts  of  the  Apeetlef  might  lead  ng  to  suppose^  if  we  could  not 
oompare  its  statements  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  divisiooi 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  had  been  completely  healed 
by  the  decision  «f  t^e  apostolie  MsemMy ;  bat  we  ^»w  timt  the  reac- 
tioft  ef  41m  Jodai^Bg  paity  against  the  fiwedom  of  the  Qeatile  Christna 
Atrd^  v«7  fONi  btoke  out  afresh,  and  that  Paal  had  constantly  to 
eombat  with  it.  In  this  silence  of  the  Acts,  I  cannot  find  the  slightest 
trace  <^  an  apologetical  tendency  ibr  Paol  «gainst  tiie  JudaizeA ;  in  that 
ease,  I  slmild  nkSter  hta^  expected  the  Anther  wuM.  have  aMBtieaed 
these  Bufawfawrt  diBtmfcMwes,  Bud  havt  eppoeed  te  them  these  decisiooB. 
Ner  esn  I  Udsk  «a  inteatieital  sUenoe  prohi^lein  relati<m  to  the  events 
efapcariodso  deeply  agitated  by  re%i<ms  concerns.  The  Acts  gencimny 
ii)fi  nothing  of  the  inward  development  of  the  ChristiaHi  ^nvii ;  h 
it  It  tflOKt  Oft  w  natty  oter  tyage  ii^ieh  wi  iPwOd  gladly  1^^ 
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*we  trace  its  further  spread  and  deyelopment  in  connexion  with 
the  labours  of  Paul,  let  us  first  glance  at  the  constitution  of 
the  church  in  this  new  form  of  Christian  fellowship. 


I 


CHAPTER  V. 

%UE  CONSTITUTION    OF    THK    OHÜBCH,  AND  THK  100LE8IA8TI0AL  USAOBS  OV 
THE  OBBTILS  OHBISTIANS. 

The  forms  under  which  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
community  at  first  developed  itself,  were,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  most  nearly  resembling  those  which  already  existed 
in  the  Jewish  church.  But  these  forms,  after  their  adoption 
by  Jewish  Christians,  would  not  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Gentile  churches,  if  they  had  not  so  closely  corresponded 
to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  community  as  to  fiunish  it 
with  a  model  for  its  organization.  This  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Christian  community  distinguished  the  Christian  church 
from  all  other  religious  associations,  and  after  Christianity  had 
burst  the  fetters  of  Judaism,  showed  itself  among  the  free  and 
self-subsistent  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians.  Since 
Christ  satisfied  once  for  all  that  religious  want,  from  the  sense 
of  which  a  priesthood  has  every  where  originated, — since  he 
satisfied  the  sense  of  the  need  of  mediation  and  reconciliatiou, 
80  deeply  seated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  separation  from 
God  by  sin,  there  was  no  longer  room  or  necessity  for  any 
other  mediation.  If,  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  of  a  priesthood,  a  priestly  cultus  and  sacrifices  are 
applied  to  the  new  economy,  it  is  only  with  the  design  of 
showing,  that,  since  Christ  has  for  ever  accomplished  that 
which  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices  in  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
figured,*--all  who  now  appropriate  by  faith  what  he  eftected 
for  mankind,  stand  in  the  same  relation  with  one  another  to 
God,  without  needing  any  other  mediation, — that  they  are  all 
by  communion  with  Christ  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  God, 
and  ar§  called  to  present  their  whole  lives  to  God  as  an 
acceptable,  spiritual  thank-offering,  and  thus  their  whole  con- 
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secrated  activity  is  a  true  spiritual,  priestly  cultus^  Christians 
forming  a  divine  kingdom  of  priests.  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
This  idea  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  proceed- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  grounded  alone 
in  that,  is  partly  stated  and  developed  in  express  terms,  and 
partiy  presupposed  in  the  epithets,  images,  and  comparisons, 
applied  to  the  Christian  life. 

As  all  believers  were  conscious  of  an  equal  relation  to 
Christ  as  their  Eedeemer,  and  of  a  common  participation  of 
communion  with  God  obtained  through  him ;  so  on  this  con- 
sciousness, an  equal  relation  of  believers  to  one  another  was 
grounded,  which  utterly  precluded  any  relation  like  that  found 
ia  other  forms  of  religion,  subsisting  between  a  priestly  caste 
and  a  people  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators  and  spiritual 
guides,     ^e  apostles  themselves  were  very  far  from  placing 
themselves  in  a  relation  to  believers  which  bore  anyresemblance 
to  a  medis^ting  priesthood ;  in  Una  respect  they  always  placed 
themselves   on  a  footing  of  equality.     If  Paul  assured  the 
chiuxsh   of  his  intercessory  prayers  for  them,  he  in  return 
requested  their  prayers  for  himself.     There  wei:e  accordingly 
no  such  persons  in  the  Christian  church,  who,  like  the  priests 
of  antiqidty,  claimed  the  possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
while  they  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  spiritual  pupillage  and 
dependence  on  themselves,  as  their  sole  guides  and  instructors 
in  religious  matters.     Such  a  relation  wovld  have  been  incon- 
sistent witb  the  consciousness  of  an  equal  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  an  equal  relation  to  him  as  participating  in  the  same 
spiritual  life.     The  first  Pentecost  had  given  evidence  that  a 
consciousness  of  the  higher  Ufe  proceeding  from  communion 
with  Christ  filled  all  believers,  and  similar  effects  were  pro- 
duced at  every  season  of  Christian  awakening  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  a  church.     The  apostle  Paul,  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  points  out  as  a  common 
feature  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism  in  this  respect,  the  con- 
dition of  pupillage,  of  bondage  to  outward  ordinances.     He 
represents  this  bondage  and  pupillage  as  taken  away  by  the 
consciousness  of  redemption,  and  that  the  same  spirit  ought 
to  be  in  all  Christians.    He  contrasts  the  heathen,  who  blindly 
followed  their  priests,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  all  their  arts 
of  deception,  with  true  Christians,  who,  by  feith  in   the 
Redeemer,  became  the  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  could 

VOL.  I.  K 
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hear  the  Toioe  of  the  Ihrmg  God  within  them  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  I. 
He  thought  that  he  should  aasupae  too  mudi  to  himself  if^  in 
relation  to  a  church  already  grounded  in  i^iritual  things»  he 
represented  himself  only  as  giving  ;  for  in  this  req)eGt  there 
was  only  one  general  giver,  Üke  Saviour  himseli^  as  the  source 
of  all  life  in  the  church,  while  all  others,  as  memhers  of  the 
spiritual  body  animated  by  him  the  Head,  stood  to  each  other 
in  the  mutual  relation  of  giyers  and  receivers.  Hence  it  was,  that 
after  he  had  written  to  the  Bomans  that  he  longed  to  come  to 
them  in  order  to  impart  some  spiritual  gift  for  tiieir  establish- 
ment, he  added,  lest  he  should  seem  to  arrogate  too  mudi  to 
himself, "  that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted,  togeüier  with  you, 
by  the  mtütial  faith  both  of  you  and  me;**  Eom.  i.  12. 

Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
common  higher  principle  of  hfe,  gave  to  the  church  a  unity, 
more  sublime  than  any  other  principle  of  union  amoi^  men« 
destined  to  subordinate  to  itself  and  in  this  subordination  to 
level,  all  the  varieties  founded  in  the  development  of  hiunan 
nature.  But,  on  the  othw  hand,  mental  peculiarities  were 
not  annihilated  by  this  divine  life ;  since,  in  all  cases,  it  fol- 
lowed the  laws  of  the  natural  development  of  man,  but  only 
purified,  sanctified,  and  transformed  them,  and  promoted  their 
freer  and  more  complete  expansion.  The  higher  unity  of  life 
exhibited  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  individualities,  animated 
by.  the  same  spirit,  and  forming  reciprocal  complements  to 
each  other  as  parts  of  one  vast  whole  in  the  kingdom  of  Crod. 
Consequently,  the  manner  in  which  this  divine  hfe  manifested 
its  efficiency  in  each,  was  determined  by  the  previous  mental 
individuaUty  of  each.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  indeed,  ''But 
all  these  worketh  that  one  and  selfnsame  SfHrit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will,''  1  Cor.  xiL  11 ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  he  supposes  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  totally  unconditional  In  this  passage,  he  is  simply 
opposing  an  arbitrary  human  valuation,  which  would  attri* 
bute  a  worth  to  only  certain  gifts  of  grace,  and  reused  to 
acknowledge  the  manifoldness  in  thdr  distribution.  The 
analogy  to  the  members  of  the  human  body,  of  which  the 
apostle  avails  himsdf,  betokens  the  not  arlntrary  but  regu- 
lated development  of  the  new  creation  in  a  sanctified  natnu^ 
order ;  for  it  is  evident  from  this  analogy,  that  as,  am<mg  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  each  has  its  determinate  place 
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aa^ined  by  nature^  aad  its  appropriate  fimctk«,  so  also  the» 
divine  life,  in  its  development,  follows  a  similar  law,  grounded 
on  the  natural  relations  of  the  individualities  animated  by  it. 
From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  are  prepared  for  rightly 
understanding  tile  idea  of  charisma,  so  very  important  for  the 
histoiy  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  ohuroh  in  the  first  ages.  In  the 
apostolic  age,  it  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  predominant 
capability  of  an  individual  in  which  the  power  and  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animated  him  was  revealed  ;^  whethei' 
this  capability  appeared  as  something  communicated  in  an 
immediate  manner  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  whether  it  was 
already  existing  in  the  individual  before  bis  conversion,  which, 
animated,  sanctified,  and  raised  by  the  new  principle  of  life, 
would  contrüjute  to  one  common  and  supreme  object,  ihe 
inward  and  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
the  church  of  Christ  *  That  which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole 
Christian's  life,  and  forms  its  inward  unity,  the  faith  working 
by  love,  can  never  appear  as  a  particular  charism  ;  for  as  this 
it  i&  which  forms,  the  essence  of  the  whole  Christian  di^K>- 
sition,  so  it  is  this  which  must  govern  all  the  particiilar 
Christiaa  capabilities;  and  it  is  bec»xse  ihej are  all  regulated 
by  this  eommon  principle  of  the  Christian  disposition,  that 
the  particalar  capabilities  become  charisms  ;  1  Cor.  xiii. 

l^at  by  which  the  developed  natural  endowment  becomes 
a  diarism,  and  which  is  common  to  all,  is  always  something 
elevated  above  the  common  oottrse  of  nature,  something 
divine.  But  the  forms  of  manifestation  in  which  this  higher 
principle  exhibited  itself,  were  marked  by  a  diversity, 
according  as  it  was  the  result  of  an  original  creative  operation, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  making  use  of  the  course  of  nature,  and 

^  The  ^tofiowffii  rov  levtlyiaros  peculiar  to  each  person. 

'  The  word  most  generally  used,  whereby  (since  Paul  has  used  it  in 
this  sense)  is  signified»  all  that  oonoems  the  internal  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^whether  in  reference  to  the  church  in  general,  or 
to  indiyiduala — is  oiKoiofjxiv.  This  use  of  the  word  arises  from  the 
practice  of  comparing  the  Christian  life  of  the  whoij  church,  and  its 
individoal  members,  to  a  building,  a  temple  of  God  which  is  built  on 
the  ioondation  on  which  this  building  necessarily  rests,  1  Cor.  ÜL  V^ 
10,  and  is  in  a  state  of  continual  progress  towards  completion.  On 
this  progre^^ve  building  of  the  temple  of  God,  both  in  general  and 
indiyidoally,  see  the  admirable  remarks  in  Nit2ch's  Observaiionea  ad 
Theologiampracticamfdiciua  excolendam,    Bonn,  1831,  p.  24. 
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evincing  its  presence  by  some  immediate  effect,  (though  even 
here  a  hidden  connexion  might  exist  between  the  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  and  such  a  special  acting  of  the 
Holy  Spirit) ;  these  are  charisms  which,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  called  ^vyafxetg,  tnifieia,  ripara  ]  of  the  manifesta- 
tions might  be  deduced  from  the  development  of  natural 
talents  under  the  animating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  fii'st  kind  of  charisms  belong  more  to  the  peculiar  opera* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  peculiarly 
creative  epoch  of  Christianity  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
world;  the  second  kind  belonged  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  church,  by 
which  human  nature,  in  its  essential  qualities  and  its  whole 
course  of  development,  will  be  progressively  penetrated  and 
transformed.  These  two  forms  of  charism  admit  therefore  of 
being  clearly  distinguished,  as  they  were  manifested  in  the 
apostolic  church.  The  gifts  by  which  such  effects  were  pro- 
duced in  the  visible  world,  which  could  not  proceed  from  the 
existing  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  the  gift  of  dviufAetCy  and 
one  stül  more  definite,  that  of  curing  diseases,  the  xdptarfia 
ia^dT(jjy,  are  mentioned  as  special  gifts ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10. 
Yet  these  gifts  are  only  ranked  with  others ;  we  find  no  divi- 
sion of  gifts  into  two  classes,  extraordinary  and  ordinary, 
supernatural  and  natural ;  for  we  contemplate  the  apostolic 
church  from  the  right  point  of  view,  only  when  we  consider 
the  essential  in  all  these  gifts  to  be  the  supernatural  principle, 
the  divine  element  of  life  itself. 

The  charisms  which  appeared  in  the  apostolic  church,  may 
be  most  naturally  divided  into  such  as  relate  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  edification  of  the  church 
by  the  word,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  other  kinds  of  outward*  agency.  As  to 
the  first  class,  a  distinction  may  be  made,  foimded  on  the 
relation  in  which  the  mental  self-activity  developed  in  the 
various  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  performances  bears  to 
the  inworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  in  proportion  as  the  imme- 
diate force  of  inspiration  predominated  in  the  higher  self- 
consciousness  (the  vovg  or  ^vcv/ia),  and  the  lower  self-con- 
sciousness (the  ypvxV)y  the  mediimi  of  the  soul's  intercourse 
with  the  outward  world,  retired ;  or  as  the  communications 

*  Compare  1  Pet.  ir.  11. 
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of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  received  during  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  oil  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  developed  and 
appHed  by  the  sober  exercise  of  the  understanding.  ^  Hence 
the  gradations  in  the  charisms  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken^  the  charism  of  yXtafraaiQ  XaXeTi',  of  irptxpriTeveiv, 
and  of  BidatTKaXla,  Men  who  were  prepared  by  the  early 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  aptitude  for  mental  com- 
munication by  means  of  it,  hence  knew  how  to  develop  and 
communicate  in  logical  consecutiveness  what  the  illumination 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  revealed  to  their  higher  self-consciousness. 
The  ^iSdarKoXoi  are  therefore  teachers  possessed  of  Christian 
knowledge  {yyü<ng),  who  had  gained  it  by  means  of  self-activity 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  development  and 
elaboration  of  truth  known  in  the  divine  hght.  The  prophet, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke,  as  he  was  carried  away  by  the  power 
of  inspiration  suddenly  seizing  him,  an  instantaneous  elevation 
of  his  higher  self-consciousness,  according  to  a  light  that  then 
gleamed  upon  him,  (an  dwoKoXvxI/ig.)  The  prophet  might  be 
distinguished  from  the  ^idaaKoXoc  in  reference  to  his  mental 
peculiarity  and  formation,  by  the  predominance,  in  general, 
of  the  feelings  and  intuitive  perceptions  over  the  activity  of 
the  understanding.  Yet  the  two  charisms  were  not  always 
found  separate  in  different  persons.  The  di^dffKaXoc  in  many 
a  moment  of  inspiration  might  become  a  Trpo^^c.  The  pro- 
phet might  pronoimce,  imder  the  influence  of  inspiration,  some 
impressive  address,  to  awaken,  to  admonish,  to  warn,  or  to 
console  the  assembled  believers ;  or  make  appeals  to  those 
who  were  not  yet  decided  in  the  faith,  by  wluch  he  alarmed 
their  consciences,  and  thus  opened  their  hearts  for  the  instruc- 
tion« of  the  di^dffKaXoQ.  It  is  evident  what  influence  the  power 
of  inspired  discourse  operating  on  the  heart  must  have  had 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  during  this  period.  Persons  who 
wished  for  once  to  inform  themselves  respecting  what  occurred 
in  Christian  assemblies,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  doctrine,  of  whose  divine  origin  they  were  not  yet 
convinced,  sometimes  came  into  the  assemblies  of  the  Church.  2 

'  We  can  here  make  use  of  what  Synesius  in  his  Dion  says  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  /3aicxc<a>  of  the  &\fia  fiwuchy,  of  the  6to<l>6grirov,  to  the  forma« 
tion  of  the  fi4<r7i  koL  Iwurraru^  B6vafjus, 

'  The  Axurros,  1  Cor.  ziy.  24,  means  a  person  not  yet  a  believer,  but 
yet  not  unsusceptible  of  £Euth,  the  Infiddis  negative.    Such  a  one  might 
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On  these  occasioiis,  Christian  men  came  forward  who  testified 
of  the  oorrupticm  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  uniyersal  need 

be  awakened  to  believe  by  the  ir^o^)!^«^«'  The  &wurros,  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  ia  an 
obstinate  nnbelieter,  wholly  unsuBceptible  of  faith,  and  hence  utterly  uu- 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  the  irgofnTttOf  an  inßdelis  priwcUame,  For 
f  uch  persons  there  could  be  no  awakening,  but  only  condemnatory  rnfMiia. 
I  am  not  induced  by  what  Meyer  has  said,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
JTirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  give  up  this  interpretation.  The  con- 
nexion makes  it  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  a  different  meaning  to 
4britfT«s  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23  and  24,  from  what  it  bean  in  v.  22,  and  the 
collocation  of  iSidroc  and  JSacurroi  confirms  this  explanation.  The  iSiwrcu 
were  those  who  knew  only  a  little  of  Christianity,  the  Ätwttoi  those  who 
had  not  yet  attained  to  faith,  and  as  not  believing,  were  akin  to  the  class 
mentioned  in  v.  22,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  the  direction  of 
their  disposition,  and  its  relation  to  belieyiug,  inaemuch  as  they  were 
not  in  the  position  of  decided  enmity  to  Christianity.  The  laot  of  their 
attending  Christian  assemblies,  bore  evidence  of  their  seeking  after 
truth,  that  there  was  at  least  the  germ  of  susceptibility.  A  person  of 
this  class  came  to  the  Christian  sissemblies,  in  onier  to  learn,  whether  it 
was  really  a  matter  worth  attending  to,  "accennu  inquirere  quid  ait  in 
'Cauaa,"  as  TertuUian  «ays.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  v.  21, 
God  speaks  by  people  using  a  strange  language  (the  revelation  of  his 
judgment)  to  the  Jews,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  prophets  speaking 
to  them  in  their  own  language ;  r.  22,  Thus  the  unintelligible  tongues 
are  for  signs  (signs  of  merited  divine  judgments,  condemnatory  signs^) 
not  for  believers,  (which  idea  is  amplified  in  verses  23, 2i,  in  order  to  be 
Applied  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  faith,  whose  minds  are  somewhat 
moved  to  believe,)  but  jfor  unbelievers  (by  which  is  here  indicated  what 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  believing — the  standing-point  of  those  who  have 
obstinately  rejected  the  opportunities  of  attaining  fidth).  But  prophecy 
is  not  for  the  unbelieving  (in  consequence  of  the  contrariety  of  their  dis- 
position), but  for  believers.  This  general  position,  that  not  the  gift  of 
unintelligible  tongues,  but  prophecy  speaking  intelligibly  to  them,  was 
designed  for  such,  the  apostle  lays  down  in  v.  23,  as  an  inference  from 
what  he  bad  said  before.  But  instead  of  taking  an  example  from  those 
who  already  belonged  to  the  church  as  decided  believers,  he  takes  the 
example  of  such  wno  were  in  their  progress  towards  believing ;  since  in 
these  the  truth  of  what  they  had  asserted  was  more  strikingly  evident, 
and  show  how  many  such  persons  might  be  won  by  prophecy,  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  üght  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  heard  nothing  but 
ecstatic  unintelligible  discourses  must  operate  injuriously  upon  them ; 
in  the  latter  case,  they  would  feel  themselves  compelled  to  suppose  that 
there  was  nothing  in  Christianitv  but  delusion  and  enthusiasm.  But  if 
the  same  unbelievers  were  intended  in  verse  23  as  in  verse  22,  then  for 
such  even  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  would  be  nothing  that  could 
profit  them,  since  there  was  no  point  of  connexion  in  their  dispositions. 
To  them  even  what  they  heard  dpoken  by  the  prophets  would  appear 
nothing  but  enthusiasm.  It  would  be  a  punishment  merited  by  them, 
to  be  addressed  in  unintelligible  language,  since  they  would  not  under- 
stand— they  should  not  understand. 
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of  redemption,  with  oyerpow^erii^  energy;  and,  from  their 
own  religious  and  moral  conscioiuneas,  appealed  to  that  of 
others,  as  if  they  could  read  it.  The  heathen  felt  his  eon* 
science  struck,  h»  heart  was  laid  open,  and  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge,  what  hitherto  he  had  not  been  willing  to  belieye, 
that  the  power  of  God  was  with  this  doctrine  and  dwelt  among 
these  men ;  1  Cor.  xiy.  25.  If  the  connected  addresses  of  the 
3(3a<ricaXoc  tended  to  lead  those  further  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  who  had  already  attained  to  fidth,  or  to  develop  in 
their  minds  the  clear  understanding  of  what  they  had  receiyed 
by  &ith;  the  xpo^j^rc/a  seryed  rather  to  awaken  those  to  faith 
who  were  not  yet  believers,  or  to  animate  and  strengthen 
those  who  had  attained  to  faith,  to  quicken  a&esh  the  life  of 
Mth.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  yXwo-o-atc  XaXeii^,  the  elevated 
consciousness  of  God  predominated,  while  the  consciousness  of 
the  external  world  vanished.  To  a  person  who  expressed 
himself  in  this  manner,  the  medium  of  commimication  between 
the  external  world  and  his  deeply  moved  interior,  was  alto- 
gether wanting.  What  he  uttered  in  this  state  when  carried 
away  by  his  feelings  and  intuitions,  was  not  a  connected 
address  like  that  of  a  Bi^aaicaXoc,  nor  was  it  an  exhortation 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  other  persons  {wapaKkntno),  like 
that  of  the  prophets ;  but  without  being  capable  in  this  situa- 
tion of  taking  notice  of  the  mental  state  and  necessities  of 
others,  he  was  occupied  solely  with  the  relation  of  his  own 
heart  to  Grod.  His  soul  was  absorbed  in  devotion  and  adora- 
tion. Hence  prayer,  singing  the  praises  of  G^d,  testifying  of 
the  mighty  acts  of  God,  were  suited  to  this  state.  *  Such  a 
person  prayed  in  the  Spirit ;  the  higher  life  of  the  mind  and 
disposition  predominated,  but  the  intelligent  development  was 
wanting.*     Since  he  formed  a  peculiar  language  for  himself, 

>  As  TarioQS  kinds  of  religions  acts  might  proceed  from  this  state  of 
mind,  (as  for  instance  ir^«<rcvx«r0cu  and  ^d\\§ty,)  the  plural  yXwtrcrai  and 
tiie  phrase  y4tn/i  yXM^a&y  are  used. 

*  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  irvc^^rt  irpo(rc<5x*<''^««i 
7^\ttr,  is  equally  with  yX^tni  \a\uvj  opposed  to  t^  yof  or  9ict  rod  fohs 
XaXuif,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  means — to  deliver  something 
through  the  medium  of  thinking,  in  a  form  proceeding  from  a  sound 
«onseioiisness.  But  it  may  be  disputed — which  yet  decides  nothing 
respecting  the  subject  as  a  whole^ whether  Tpevfxa  in  this  whole  section 
is  a  designation  of  the  ecstatic  state,  as  one  in  which  the  excitation  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  immediate  action  of  inspiration  predomi- 
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from  his  own  individual  feelings  and  intuitions^  he  was  defi^ 
cient  in  the  ability  to  express  himself  so  as  to  be  imderstood 
by  the  majority.  Had  the  apostle  Paul  held  the  yXoiiriraic 
XaXft V  to  be  something  quite  enthusiastic  and  morbid,  neither 
advantageous  for  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual  nor  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Christian  life  in  others,  he  certainly  (so 
liberally  as  he  always  acknowledged  what  was  good  in  the 
churches  to  whom  he  wrote  before  he  blamed  what  was  evil) 
would  never  have  allowed  himself  to  designate  by  the  name  of 
a  charism,  an  imperfection  in  the  Christian  life,  and  never 
could  he,  in  this  case,  have  said  of  himself  that  he  thanked  God 
that  he  spake  in  more  tongues  than  all  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  view  here  developed  of  this  charism,  it  is 

nates,  and  the  human  self-activity  is  repressed ;  or  whether  by  this  name 
denotes  a  peculiar  internal  power  of  human  nature,  the  power  of  higher 
intuition,  which  in  such  states  alone  is  developed  and  active.  Verses 
15  and  16  would  fiivour  and  justify  no  other  interpretation  than  the 
former.  But  according  to  verse  14,  though  this  interpretation  is  not 
Impossible,  there  are  some  difficulties ;  for  here  by  the  wcvfia  must  be 
denoted  the  inspiration  effected  by  the  Spirit,  as  something  dwelling  iu 
the  soul,  and  blended  with  the  subjective.  Instead  of  saying,  I  pray  in 
inspiration,  Paul  would  say,  My  spirit  (that  in  me  which  is  one  with 
the  Spirit  acting  within  me)  prays.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  in- 
terpretation has  something  harsh,  which  is  not  found  in  the  second,  if 
by  irv€vfia  we  understand  that  highest  power  of  the  soul,  which  in  those 
highest  moments  of  the  inner  life,  is  active  as  the  organ  for  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit  It  cannot  at  least  be  decisive  against  this 
interpretation,  that  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Komans  generally  desig- 
nates the  higher  spiritual  nature  of  man  by  the  term  vovs;  for  this  need 
not  prevent  his  applying  the  same  name  to  a  more  limited  idea  in  ano- 
ther connexion;  the  yovs^ro  voow,  the  discursive  faculty  of  thought, 
in  distinction  from  the  higher  faculty  of  intuition,  which  is  more  recep- 
tive, by  surrendering  itself  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
and  assists  in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  various  charisms  in  rela- 
tion to  Christianity,  that  in  the  sense  assigned  to  the  yK^ffffou  XaAco/, 
we  may  find  something  analogous  in  the  ixaMia,  the  iv9ovaiafftihs  of  the 
heathen  yJvris ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  ZihoffKoKia  is  presented  a  cha- 
racteristic of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  sober-mindedness ;  as  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  freedom  of  mental  self-activity,  (in  opposition 
to  mere  passivity,)  and  of  harmonious  mental  development.  Hence  iJso 
the  danger  that^when  a  one-sided  over-valuation  of  the  yK&ffirais  A-oAcur 
gained  ground,  and  there  was  a  defect  in  Christian  watchfulness  and 
sobriety,  as  in  heathenism,  the  excitement  of  mere  natural  feeUng 
might  injuriously  mingle  itself  with  the  movements  of  the  divine  life — 
as  was  the  case  in  Montanism,  in  which  we  may  observe  appearances 
akin  to  somnambulism. 
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evident  that,  in  this  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind,  he  recog- 
nised an  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  a  special  gift  of  grace ; 
and  there  is  also  an  internal  probability  that  that  apostle,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  point  of  the  interior  Christian  life,  who 
could  depose  to  having  received  so  many  6irra(riai  and 
dTOKa\v\f€ic  Kvpiovy  who  had  heard  things  unutterable  in  any 
tongue  of  men — ^had  often  been  in  circumstances  correspond- 
ing to  the  yXtaartraic  XaXeiv,  But  it  was  consonant  with  that 
wisdom  which  always  took  account  of  the  interests  of  all 
classes  in  the  church,  that  he — although  he  recognised  the 
value  of  these  temporary  elevations  for  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  take  a  wider  range — ^left 
the  manifestations  of  such  moments  to  the  private  devotions 
of  each  individual,  and  banished  them  from  meetings  for 
general  edification;  that  he  valued  more  highly  those  spiritual 
gifts,  which  gave  scope  for  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all 
Üke  powers  of  the  soul,  and  contributed  in  the  spirit  of  love  to 
the  general  edification;  and  that  he  dreaded  the  danger  of 
self-deception  and  enthusiasm,  where  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  Christian  hfe  were  overvalued,  and  where  that 
— ^which  only  was  of  worth  when  it  arose  unsought  from  the 
interior  development  of  life, — ^becamg  an  object  of  anxious 
pursuit  to  many  who  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  morbid 
excitement.  Hence  he  wished,  that  in  those  highest  moments 
of  inspiration  which  attended  the  y\<a<raraic  \a\eiy,  every  one 
would  pour  out  his  heart  alone  before  God ;  but  that  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church  these  manifestations  of  devotion,  un- 
intelligible to  the  majority,  might  be  repressed ;  or  only  be 
exhibited,  when  what  was  thus  spoken  could  be  translated  into 
a  language  intelligible  to  all. 

In  these  charisms  we  may  also  distinguish  the  gift  of  a  pro- 
ductiveness of  religious  intuition  excited  and  animated  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  the  gift  which  enabled  a  person  to 
explain  or  to  pass  judgment  upon'  what  others  communicated 
by  means  of  their  charism  in  the  state  of  higher  inspiration, 
the  faculty  of  interpreting  or  of  judging,  animated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  the  ipfiriveia  yXtiatraig  and  the  haKpioric  wy^v- 
fMToßy.  The  Christian  life  was  permitted  freely  to  develop 
and  express  itself  in  the  church.  Whoever  felt  an  inward 
impulse,  might  venture  to  speak  in  the  Christian  assemblies  ; 
but  sound  discretion  ought  to  accompany  inspiration,  and 
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might  be  conffldered  as  a  mark  of  its  being  genuina     No 
cue  was  to  wish  to  be  the  sole  E^)eaker ;  or  to  interrupt  others 
in  speaking ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  30,  31.     If  Paul  considerod  such 
injunctions  to  be  necessary,  it  is  apparent  that  he  by  no 
means  recognised  in  the  prophets  of  the  church,  pure  (»gans 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  whom  the  divine  and  the  human 
might  not  easily  be  confounded.      On  the  contrary,  the 
churches  were  to  be  guarded  against  the  excesses  of  such 
a  mixture  and  the  delusions  which  prevailed,  when  human 
impurity  was  looked  up<m  as  a  suggestion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit, — by  exercising  a  trial  of  spirits,  for  which  a  speiinal 
gift  was  granted  to  individuals.     As  for  the  hidaaKaXog,  in 
whom    the    reflective    activity  of   ihe  imderstanding  pre- 
dominated, the  gift  of  trying  spirits  was  not  required  so 
much  to  accompany  his  addresses ;    for  since  in  him  the 
critical  power  was  developed  and  active,  and  he  was  habituated 
to  discuss  Christian  truths  with  a  sober  judgment,  he  was 
able  to  judge  hunself    But  the  less  a  prophet  in  the  moments 
of  inspiration  was  able  to  observe,  to  examine,  and  to  judge 
himself,  the  greater  was  the  danger  of  confoimding  the  divine 
and  the  human,  and  so  much  the  more  necessary  was  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  for  others  to  apply  a  scrutiny.     On 
this  account,  it  was  ordered  that  the  operations  of  ihe  pro- 
phetical gift  were  attended  by  an  extraordinary  endowment 
in   cei-tain  persons  of   trying  the  spirits,  a  critical»  power 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  design  of  this  girt  was 
certainly  not  merely  to  decide  who  was  a  prophet  and  who 
,\vas  not;  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  in 
the  addresses  of  those  who  stood  up  as  inspired  speakers  in 
the    Christian    assemblies,   between  what    proceeded    from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  what  did  not  proceed  from  that 
source;  so  Paul,  on  this  point,  recommended  the  church 
to    try  every  thing  communicated  by  the  prophets,  and 
required    them    to    separate    the    good    firom    the    bad; 
1  Thess.  V.  21.     And  as  the  prophets  did  not  pretend  to  be 
infallible,  but  were  conscious  of  their  liability  to  error,  they 
submitted  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  or  of 
their  organs  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  were  pre- 
served from  the  self-delusion  of  pride,  that  fruitfid  source  of 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  charism  of  di^atncaXia,  there  appears  again  to  have 
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been  a  difference,  according  as  any  one  had  an  ability  for 
developing  the  truth  in  its  theoretic  elements^  or  in  its  appli- 
caticHi  to  the  various  relations  of  life;  the  one  was  \6yog 
yvtaaeuQ,  l^e  other  Xoyog  aotftia^} 

But  though  the  terms  yvdmq  and  <ro0/a  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished ;  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  in  every  passage 
where  v^t^ia  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  Christianity,  it  is 
used  in  the  same  restricted  sense,  and  always  with  a  ref(^- 
ence  to  this  distinction.  We  und  both  used  as  synonymous, 
certainly  without  any  implied  reference  to  sudbi  a  distinction 
of  practical  and  theoretical ;  Coloss.  ii.  3.  Thus  Paul  in  the 
fiist  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  under  the  name  of  a  Xoyog 
«o^acy  describes  the  more  ample  development  (Ä  Christian 
truth,  in  relation  to  the  first  elements  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, the  common  foundation  of  Christian  consciousness  in 
all  believers,  and  in  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Grecian  schools.  He  knew  nothing  higher  than  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  foundation  of  salvation, 
and  whatever  pretended  to  be  superior  to  this,  appeared  to 
bim  a  mere  deception.  He  says,  that  in  the  publication  of  ^ 
the  divine  counsels  respecting  the  salvation  brought  by. 
Christ  to  mankind,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know-  * 
ledge  were  hidden ;  Coloss.  ii.  3  ;  but  still  the  agency  of ' 
reason  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  necessary  to 
bring  these  hidden  treasures  to  Hght,  to  educe  and  develop 
this  divine  philosophy.  Consequenuy,  tb^re  would  be  various 
d^ees  of   knowlec^e  to  be  developed,  and  various -cor- 

^  'S.o^ia  principally  denoted  a  practical  power  of  the  judgment,  cor- 
responding to  tie  idea  of  visdom  or  prudence;  while  yvuxris,  in  the 
Kew  Testament  and  contemporary  writings,  was  used  for  the  theore- 
tical, the  more  profound  knowledge  of  religion;  compare  l^Cor.  xiii.  2. 
When  Meyer  says  that  the  distinction  between  theoretical  and  practical 
does  not  correspond  to  the  nature  of  inspired  discourse,  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  objection  is  not  yalid :  for  inspiration  in  that  uniTersal 
sense  whi^  is  here  treated  of,  the  animating  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
from  whom  all  eharisms  proceed,  could  not  be  wanting  to  any  kind  of 
discourse  in  the  church.  But  yet  a  different  gift  resulting  from  anima- 
tion  by  the  common  higher  principle  of  life,  would  be  required,  when  a 
person  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and 
when  he  spoke  of  objects  that  called  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
prudence,  on  the  coUisiocis  between  Christianity  and  the  existing  social 
relations,  and  matters  relating  to  the  outward  guidance  of  the  churdL 
The  difibrence  is  here  necessarily  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  object, 
and  of  the  human  mind. 
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responding  kinds  of  instruction,  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  a 
wisdom  which  he  could  deliver  only  among  "  them  that  are 
perfect ;"  1  Cor.  ii.  6  ;'  but  by  that  wisdom,  he  did  not 
mean  giving  new  explanations  respecting  the  divine  wisdom 
to  be  added  from  without,  something  distinct  from  the  gospel 
as  universally  announced,  a  tradition  that  was  to  be  divulged 
in  a  smaller  circle  of  disciples.  But  he  meant  the  unfol(Ung 
those  treasures  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  saving  doctrine 
which  was  announced  to  all,  and  which  would  be  brought  to 
light  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  feculties,  in  proportion  as 
they  received  and  developed  the  objects  of  Christian  know- 
ledge. "The  perfect,"  in  the  language  of  Paul,  are  not 
those  who  possessed  a  higher  intellectual  culture,  independent 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  those  whose  whole  inner  life 
having  been  purified  and  transformed  in  a  high  degree  by 
the  vital  principle  of  Christianity,  are  rendered  capable 
of  deeper  Christian  intelligence,  by  a  disposition  more  refined 
from  all  selfish  and  sensual  elements.  In  proportion  as  the 
Jewish  or  heathenish  spirit  (and  to  the  latter  belonged  the 
one-sided  speculative  tendency,  the  o-o^cav  (riTeiv,  the  arrogant 
wisdom  of  the  philosophical  schools,)  still  predominated 
among  Christians,  they  were  unsusceptible  of  such  knowledge, 
and  of  such  a  kind  of  instruction.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the  strong  meat "  of  the  perfect 
(of  riper  Christians)  is  distinguished  from  the  first  elements 
of  Christian  knowledge,  which  were  presupposed  as  the 
general  foundation. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  those  gifts  which  relate  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  to  that  class  which  relates  to  other  kinds 
of  outward  activity,  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Here  again  we  must  distinguish  between  those  in 
which,  as  .in  ^idatrKoKla,  a  peculiar  capability  founded  in 
himian  nature,  and  developed  and  applied  according  to  its 
usual  laws,  was  rendered  effective,  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life ;  and  those  in  which  the  natural 

^  I  cannot  help  considering  that  interpretation  of  these  words  as  the 
simplest  and  most  agreeable  to  the  connexion,  according  to  which,  not 
merely  a  difference  grounded  on  the  various  relations  of  one  divine 
doctrine  to  the  various  peculiar  states  of  the  men  who  receive  it,  (inas- 
much as  the  divine  doctrine  is  indeed  wisdom,  but  appears  to  be  what 
it  is — wisdom— only  to  genuine  believers,  to  the  perfect,)  is  signified ; 
but  also  an  objective  difference  of  instruction. 
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human  deyelopment  was  put  in  the  background,  and  what 
was  more  purely  divine  became  prominent,  similarly  to  the 
ykitaaaiQ  XaXtiy  and  the  vpoi^riTtvuv*  To  the  former  belong 
the  gifts  of  church  government,  the  xap*^f«a  Kvßepm'iatuQ  or 
Tov  vpoetrrdyai,  and  the  gifts  for  various  services,  which  were 
required  in  administering  the  concerns  of  the  church,  as  dis- 
tributing alms,  tending  the  sick,  &c.,  the  xapivjia  licucovlac 
or  ayri\ii}p€tüg  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Kom.  xii.  7.  To  the  second 
division  belongs  especially  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  and 
performing  cures.  The  charism  from  which  these  two  modes 
of  miraculous  operation  proceed,  considered  in  its  essential 
nature,  appears  to  be  iriWtc ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9 ;  xiii.  2 ;  Matt. 
xviL  20.  For  the  term  iriaric  in  this  connexion  cannot 
denote  Christian  fidth  in  general,  the  disposition  common  to 
all  Christians;  but  must  necessarily  relate  to  something 
peculiar.  Indeed,  as  seems  to  follow  from  the  relation  of 
TioTf  c  to  these  two  modes  of  operation,  in  which  a  pecidiar 
power  of  the  will  over  nature  manifests  itself  and  as  is  con- 
firmed by  what  is  predicated  of  TlariQ  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  "  If 
I  had  feith  so  that  I  could  move  mountains,"  i,  e,  could 
render  what  appeared  impossible,  possible  by  the  power  of 
religious  conviction  working  on  the  Will, — the  term  tt/otic 
evidently  denotes  the  practical  power  of  the  will  animated 
and  elevated  by  fidth.  But  with  this  variety  in  the  mani- 
festations of  the  charisms,  still  he  who  laboured  in  the  power 
of  the  church,  agreed  with  the  worker  of  miracles,  in  the 
consciousness  that  all  that  he  effected  was  only  by  the  power 
of  God  granted  to  him  j  1  Pet  iv.  11. 

Although,  as  we  have  shown,  in  virtue  of  these  spiritual 
gifts  imparted  to  individuals,  according  to  their  various 
peculiarities,  no  one  could  exercise  a  decidedly  one-sided 
influence  on  the  church,  but  all  with  reciprocal  activity 
cooperated  for  the  same  object,  imder  the  influence  of  one 
head,  animating  the  whole  in  all  its  manifold  members, 
Eph.  it.  16  ;  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  that  all  guidance  * 

*  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  allow  the  view  brought  forward  by  Bauer 
to  pass  unnoticed,  that,  in  the  genuine  Pauline  Epistles,  no  trace  can 
be  found  of  distinct  employments  and  offices  for  the  guidance  and 
government  of  the  church.  The  passage  in  Bom.  xii.,  in  which  the 
distinctions  in  the  various  charisms  are  pointed  out,  certainly  shows 
how  fluctuating,  everything  was  at  that  time,  and  how  little  those 
charisms  will  arsist  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  later  church-offices 
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ci  the  church  by  human  instrumentality  was  excluded  ;  but 
only  that  these  specially  guiding  instrum^its  exercised  no 

corresponding  to  them.  In  that  passage,  it  is  striking  to  notice  how 
Paul,  in  the  8th  and  9th  verses,  passes  from  the  charisms  which  seem 
to  relate  to  particular  offices,  to  the  mention  of  Christian  virtues  which 
concerned  every  believer ;  at  the  end  of  verse  8,  the  4\€Üy  forms  the 
point  of  transition,  and  even  before  that,  fitraBiZohs  does  not  necessarily 
relate  to  any  official  duty.  Thus  the  view  we  are  led  to  form  of  the 
original  oonstitntion  of  the  churches  among  Qentile  Christians,  as  they 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age, — that  it  vxu  entirely  democratic,  is  also 
one-  of  the  distinguishing  marks  between  the  churches  of  Oentile  and 
those  of  Jewish  origin.  The  case  appears  to  be  thus.  All  the  afiTuis 
of  the  churches  were  still  transacted  in  an  entirely  public  manner,  so 
that  every  deliberative  meeting  of  the  church  resembled  a  strictly 
popular  assembly.  But  it  happened  of  course,  that  although  no  definite 
offices  were  instituted,  to  which  certain  employments  were  exclusively 
attached,  yet  each  one  occupied  himself  with  those  matters  for  which  he 
possessed  a  peculiar  charism ;  those  who  had  the  gift  of  teaching,  gene- 
rally attended  to  teaching, — ^those  who  possessed  the  gift  of  church 
government,  occupied  themsdves  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  it 
Thus,  in  every  meeting  of  the  church,  there  was  a  division  among  its 
members  of  the  various  business,  in  proportion*  to  the  peculiar  charisms 
of  individuals,  yet  without  the  institution  of  any  definite  church-offices. 
In  fkvour  of  this  view,  it  might  further  be  alleged,  that,  when  F^ul 
(1  Cor.  vi.)  speaks  of  a  matter  belonging  to  church  government,  the 
settling  of  litigations,  he  does  not  recommend  their  committing  this 
business  to  persons  who  held  a  distinct  office  of  governing,  whose 
concern  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  ,*  but  speaks  of  the  church  as 
a  body,  before  whose  tribunal  such  disputes  ought  to  be  brought  to  a 
decision.  **  Is  there  not  one  wise  man  among  you,**  he  asked,  "  who  can 
settle  such  matters  T*  Therefore,  such  wise  persons  must  be  taken  from 
the  midst  of  the  church,  (or,  in  other  words,  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
church  government,)  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  these  disputes  by 
means  of  their  peculiar  charism,  instead  of  its  being  referred  to  any 
particular  office,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  views  we  have  stated, 
but  this  view,  which  inaeed  may  be  formed  from  such  passages,  though 
not  necessarily  founded  upon  äiem,  is  decidedly  opposed  by  others. 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xvi.,  says,  that  the  family '  of  Stephanas,  as  the  first 
Christian  fiunily  in  Achaia,  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church,  t.  e.  its  members  declared  themselves  ready  to  under- 
take church  offices ;  consequently,  we  may  suppose  that,  at  the  founding 
of  the  church,  such  offices  were  instituted.  That  this  is  his  meaning, 
is  confirmed  by  the  16th  verse,  where  Paul  exhorts  the  church  to  obey 
such  (therefore  rulers  of  the  church),  and  all  their  fellow-labourers. 

Further,  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  he  speaks  of  such  who  laboured  for  the 
church,  presided  over  them,  and  admonished  them.  Love  to  them  a» 
overseers  on  account  of  their  laborious  calling  is  particularly  enjoined ; 
and  thus  the  exhortation  to  peace  with  one  another  concludes,  since  the 
division  in  the  church  would  especially  injure  their  proper  relation  to 
these  overseers  of  the  churchy  and  the  want  of  becommg  love  and  reve- 
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exdoBEYo  authority,  did  not  separate  themselyes  from  con- 
nexion wii^  the  whole  living  organization,  formed  by  a  free 
reci{M:x>cal  action  of  the  individual  members,  nor  dared  to 
violate  tiieir  relation  to  the  other  members,  as  equally  serv> 
ing  the  same  head,  and  the  same  body.  There  was  indeed 
fcfr  this  guidance  a  peculiar  talent  inspired  by  the  Holy 
^irit,  yapKTfia  Kvßepv^aeiüt,  It  was  this  that  fitted  a  person 
for  the  office  of  |Hresiding  over  the  chiutsh.  The  name  of 
presbyter,  by  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  this  oS^oe 
was  first  (ästinguished,  was  transferred  from  the  Jewish 
fljnagogne  to  the  Christian  church.  But  when  the  church 
extended  itself  further  among  Hellenic  Gentiles,  with  this 
name  borrowed  from  the  civU  and  religious  constitution  of 
the  Jews  another  was  joined,  whidi  was  more  allied  to  the 
deagnations  of  sociski  relations  among  the  Greeks,  and  adapted 
to  point  out  the  official  duties  connected  with  the  dignity  of 
presbyters.'  Tlie  name  IwltrKOTrot  denoted  overseers  over  the 
whole  of  the  church  and  its  collective  concerns ;  as  in  Attica 

naee  towards  them  would  also  injorious]  j  operate  against  the  unity  of 
the  chnrch.  When  Paal,  in  Rom.  xvi.  1,  mentions  a  deaconess,  it 
is  certainly  presupposed  that  there  were  also  deacons  and  presbyters  in 
sodi  a  charch.  When,  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  he  names  pastors  and  teachers 
next  to  apostles  and  prophets,  and  indeed  after  the  mention  of  charisms 
as  the  heavenly  gifts  bestowed  by  Christ,  we  mnst  infer  that,  among 
these  pastoiB  and  teaobera,  there  were  those  who  exercised  distinct 
offices,  and  that,  in  general,  certmn  offices  corresponded  to  certain 
eharisms.  We  intentionally  pass  over  Philip.  L  1,  a  passage  which 
can  be  decisive  only  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  convinced  of 
the  gennineneis  of  the  epistle.  Also,  when  Lake,  Acts  xlv.  23,  nar« 
mtea  that  Piaal,  on  his  first  nusiionary  jonmey,  appointed  presbyters  in 
tha  new  ehnrehes,  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain  historical  evidence,, 
since  I  most  consider  the  snsplcioa  that,  in  this  work,  a  later  ecdesias- 
tical  point  of  view  has  been  transferred  to  earlier  and  differently  formed 
dimnsh-relations,  as  absolutely  inthoat  fomidation.  But  from  the  existing^ 
relations  of  the  churches,  among  which  there  was  not  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  later  times  a  clergy  distinguished  from  the  laity,  it  is  evident,  how,. 
in  Bom.  xii.  7,  along  with  the  eharisms  connected  with  specific  offices, 
tiiose  might  be  named  wlueh  were  not  so  connected ;  and  how  Paul 
«oukl  pass  on  from  particular  eharisms  to  general  Christian  virtues. 
AttenttoQ  to  the  poor  and  sick,  which  belonged  to  the  special  business  of 
deacons,  was  yet  something  in  which  others  could  be  employed,  besides 
those  on  whom  it  officially  devolved«  See  Bothe,  in  the  work  before 
quoted,  p.  189.  • 

>  The  apostle  Peter,  in  his  first  Epbtle  (v.  1, 2),  certainly  distinguishes 
this  dignity  by  the  name  xp^^-fi^poi,  but  the  duties  connected  with  it^ 
by  the  ttrm  hftric^w^sss  wotfuiim». 
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those  who  were  commissioned  to  organize  the  states  dependent 
on  Athens,  received  the  title  of  «ir/aicoTroi/  and  as  in  general  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  one,  for  denoting  a  guiding 
oversight  in  the  public  administration.'  Since,  then,  the 
name  cV/ajcoTroc  was  no  other  than  a  transference  of  an 
original  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  designation  of  office,  adapted 
to  the  social  relations  of  the  Gentiles ;  it  follows  that  originally 
both  names  related  entirely  to  the  same  office,  and  hence 
both  names  are  frequently  interchanged  as  perfectly  synony- 
mous. Thus  Paul  addre^es  the  assembled  presbyters  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  whom  he  had  sent  for  as  cVtaicoTrovc,'  so 
likewise  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  the  office  of  the  presbyters  is  called 
ivtcTKovfi,  and  immediately  after  (verse  8)  the  office  of  deacons 
is  mentioned  as  the  only  existing  church-office  besides  ;  as  in 
Philip,  i.  1.  And  thus  Paul  enjoins  Titus  to  appoint  presbyters, 
and  immediately  after  calls  them  bishops.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  every  church  was  governed  by  a  union  of  the 
elders  or  overseers^  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  we 

*  Otherwige  called  apfjuxrrcd.  Schol,  AristopL  Av.  (1028)  ol  irap* 
*ABi/\vaioiV  fls  TÄS  {nrnK6ovs  «-dXcts  ^irKrjc^a<r9at rhtcap*  tKdurrois X€fiir6fA€yoi, 
*^irl(rKoiroi  «cod  ^/'Xcuccf  iKoXowro,  ots  ol  AdKuvts  'ApfUHrriu  IXe7oy.    • 

'  Cic.  ad  Atticum,  vii.  ep.  11.  Yult  me  Pompeius  esse  quern  iota, 
haec  Campana  et  maritima  ora  habeat  MffKowov,  ad  quam  delectus  et 
summa  negotii  referatur.  In  a  fragment  of  a  work  by  Arcadius 
Chariiiua  de  Muneribua  civililms,  Episcopi  qui  prKsunt  pani  et  cseteris 
▼enalibus  rebus,  qu8e  civitatum  populls  ad  quotidianum  victum  usui 
sunt    Digest,  lib.  iv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  18,  §  7. 

*  Acts  XX.  17,  28.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in  supposing 
that  among  them,  there  were  not  merely  the  overseers  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  but  also  those  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  it  might  be 
said,  that  by  these  hrurKAwovs  only  the  presidents  of  the  presbyteries  are 
intended.  But  the  other  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  are  against  such  a 
distinction,  and  Luke,  who  applies  this  address  only  to  the  overseers  of 
the  Ephesian  church,  in  so  doing,  shows  that  he  considered  tiie  terms 
hrlffKowos  and  ir^wfi^rtpos  as  perfectly  synonymous. 

*  1  must  here  again  explain  myself  in  reference  to  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  churches  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  contrary  to  the  view 
maintained  by  Eist  and  Bauer,  that  originally  very  few  churches  had  formed 
themselves  under  individual  overseers,  and  that  their  form  of  government 
fhmi  the  beginning  was  monarchical.  According  to  Bauer,  tJie  overseers  as 
such  in  reference  to  their  peculiar  office,  were  hrltrKowot,  and  only  when 
spoken  of  as  united  and  forming  a  college,  they  were  called  irptffßmpou 
In  Acts  xiv.  23,  we  are  told,  that  Paul  appointed  presbyters  for  the 
churches,  formed  in  the  dififerent  cities,  that  is,  in  eacn  church  a  college 
of  presbyters.  If,  with  Bauer,  we  understand,  that  the  plurality  of  pres- 
byters is  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  for  each  church  only  one  presbyter 
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find  among  them  no  individual  disÜDguished  above  the  rest 
who  presided  as  a  primus  inter  pares,  though  probably,  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic,  of  which  we  have 
unfortunately  so  few  authentic  memorials,  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  applying  to  such  an  one  the  name  of  ivicrKowoc 
by  way  of  distinction.^  We  have  no  information  how  the 
office  of  president  in  the  deliberations  of  presbyters  was  held 
in  the  apostolic  age.  Possibly  this  office  was  held  in  rotation 
— or  the  order  of  seniority  might  be  followed — or,  by  degrees, 
one  individual  by  his  personal  qualifications  gain  such  a 
distinction ;  all  this,  in  the  absence  of  information,  must  be  lefb 
imdetermined ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  person  who  acted 
as  president  was  not  yet  distinguished  by  any  particular  name. 
The  government  of  the  church  was  the  peculiar  office  of 
such  overseers ;  it  was  their  business  to  watch  over  the  general 
order, — ^to  maintain  the  purity' of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
of  Christian  practice, — ^to  guard  against  abuses, — to  admonish 
the  fiiulty — ^and  to  guide  the  public  deliberations ;  as  appears 
fix)m  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  their  functions^ 
are  described.  But  their  government  by  no  means  excluded 
the  participation  of  the  whole  church  in  the  management  of 
their  common  concerns,  as  may  be  inferred  Jfrom  what  we  have 

was  appointed,  this  would  be  inconsisient  with  Acts  zx.  17,  where  it  is 
said  Uiftt  Panl  sent  for  the  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  which 
implies  that  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided  over  one  church ;  or  the 
word  iKKXriffia  which  in  the  passage  first  quoted  is  understood  of  a  single 
church,  must  be  here  arbitiurily  taken  to  signify  several  churches  col- 
lectively — certainly  quite  contrary  to  the  phraseology  of  the  apostolic 
age,  according  to  which  the  word  iKKkriiria  signifies,  either  the  whole 
Christian  church,  the  total  number  of  believers,  forming  one  body  under 
on;  head,  or  a  single  church  or  Christian  society.  In  that  case,  the 
plural  T&v  iKK\ri<ri&v  must  necessarily  have  been  used.  Acts  xx.  28, 
also  implies,  that  over  each  church  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided. 
And  thus,  we  most  also  explain  Titus  i.  5,  which  explanation  (of  the 
appointment  of  several  presbyters  in  each  city)  is  also  most  favoured  by 
the  language  there  used.  I  can  discover  no  other  difference  between  the 
vp€<rß^€poi  and  IwUncvwoi  in  the  apostolic  age,  than  that  the  first  signi- 
fies the  rank,  the  second  the  duties  of  the  offic«,  whether  the  reference 
is  to  one  or  more. 

^  Perhaps  an  analogy  may  be  found,  in  the  fiict  (if  it  were  so),  that 
one  among  the  Jewish  presbyters  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
AichisynagogOB ;  or  the  names  irpttrßirtpot  and  iipxtffvvdyofyoi  may  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  irpco-jB^cpot  and  MtrKoiroi^  the  first 
name  denoting  the  rank,  the  second  the  nature  of  the  office,  Hpxovrts  r^s 
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already  remarked  respecting  tue  nature  of  Christian  oommu- 
nioD,  and  is  also  evident  from  many  individual  examples  in 
the  Apostolic  church.  The  whole  diurch  at  Jerusalem  took 
part  in  the  deliberations  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  to  each  other,  and  the  epistle  drawn 
up  after  these  deliberations  was  likewise  in  the  name  of  tiie 
whole  church.  The  Episties  of  the  Apostie  Paul,  whidi  treat 
of  various  controverted  ecclesiastical  natters,  are  addressed  to 
whcde  churches,  and  he  assumes  that  the  decision  belonged  to 
the  whole  body.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  ad- 
dressed his  instFuctions  and  advice  principally,  at  least,  to  the 
overseers  of  the  diiu*ch.  When  a  Hoentious  person  belonging 
to  the  church  at  Corinth  was  to  be  excommunicated,  the 
i^Kistie  considered  it  a  measure  that  ought  to  proceed  from  the 
whole  society  ;  and  placed  himself  therefore  in  ^irit  among 
th^Qi,  to  unite  with  them  in  passing  judgment;  1  Cor.  y.  3 — 5. 
Also,  when  discoursing  of  the  settlement  of  litigations,  the 
apostie  does  not  affirm  that  it  properly  belonged  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  church ;  for  if  this  had  been  the  prevalent  cuslom, 
be  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  it;  but  what  he  says 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  usual  in  particular  instances  to 
select  arbitrators  £rom  among  the  members  of  the  church; 
1  Cor.  vi.  5. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  edification  of  the  church  by  the 
Word,  it  follows  &om  what  we  have  before  remarked,  that 
this  was  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  overseer  of  the 
church :  for  each  one  had  a  right  to  express  what  affected  his 
mind  in  the  assembly  of  the  brethren ;  hence  many  did  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  what  was  fit  only  for  their 
own  chamber,  where  every  man  might  freely  pour  forth  his 
heart  before  God,  and  what  was  suitable  for  communicating 
publicly, — ^an  error  censured  by  Paul,  as  we  noticed  in  speaking 
of  the  gift  of  tongues.^ 

^  It  has  been  maintained»  indeed,  that,  this  lioeaee  in  the  apostolic 
ehurch  was  extended  only  to  those  who  appear  as  prophets  in  the 
Christian  assemblies.  But  from  sa?h  special  cases  a  g^aml  licenee  is 
mot  to  be  inferred,  for  these  men  as  teadiers,  armed  with  diTiae  aatho- 
rity,  and  speaking  in  Qod's  name,  mif^t  on  that  aoeomnt  be  naturally 
excepted  from  common  rules.  See  M osheim'i  IntiiiML  HiaL  JScdes, 
maior.  sec.  L  ^  10  et  18.  But  this  olgection  is  invalidated  by  vhat  ve 
have  remarked  respeetiBg  the  prophetic  charism  and  ita  relation  to 
other  charisms. 
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Only  the  female  members  of  the  church  were  excepted  from 
this  general  permisBion.  The  fellowship  of  a  hi^er  life  com- 
mmiicated  by  Christianity,  extended  itself  to  the  relation 
between  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  luiity  to  which  human 
nature  aspires  according  to  its  ori^nal  destination  was 
realized  in  this  quarter,  as  in  every  other  respect,  by  Christ- 
ianity. But  since  whatever  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature 
is  not  injured  by  Christianity,,  but  only  animated  afresh, 
^Hictified,  and  refined ;  so  also  in  this  higher  fellowship  of 
life,  which  ought  to  unite  husband  and  wife,  the  latter  retains 
her  becoming  place  according  to  the  naturkl  destination  of 
her  sex.  Mental  receptivity  and  activity  in  femily  life  were 
recognised  in  Christianity  as  corresponding  to  the  destiny  of 
woman,  and  hence  the  female  sex  are  excluded  from  delivering 
public  addresses  on  religious  subjects  in  the  meetings  of  the 
church  j*  1  Cor.  xiv.  34;  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 

^  ^  1  Cor.  xi.  5  appears  to  contradict  this  injunction,  and  in  ancient 
times  the  Montanists  thought — with  whom  several  modem  writers  have 
agreed — that  here  an  exception  is  to  be  found;  as  if  the  apostles 
intended  to  bind  bj  no  rule  those  cases  in  which  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit  raised  up  prophets  from  the  female  sex ;  or  a» 
if  he  wished  to  debar  females  only  from  addresses  that  were  peculiarly 
didactic,  but  not  from  the  public  expression  of  their  feelings.  But  as 
to  the  first  interpretation,  it  supposes  too  great  a  difference  between  the 
9tBdarK€iy — ^which  must  also  proceed  from  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^and  the  vgoifnjTeictv  in  reference  to  the  divine  in  both.  It 
must  be  certainly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  any  operation  whatever  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian  church  could  be  lawless.  When  the 
apostle  Paul  points  out  to  the  female  that  place  in  the  church  which  is 
assigned  her  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  sanctifies  nature — the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  follows  everywhere  this 
law  in  his  operations,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  by  an  exception  he 
would  remove  woman  from  her  natural  position.  Every  deviation  of 
this  kind  would  appear  as  something  morbid,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel. 

Besides,  when  Paul  gave  that  prohibition  in  reference  to  females,  he 
was  treating  of  addresses  that  were  not  didactic.  This  could  therefore 
make  no  exception,  which  would  apply  to  both  interpretations.  We 
must  account  for  this  apparent  contradiction,  by  supposing  that  Paul, 
in  the  second  passage,  merely  cited  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  and  reserved  his  censures  for  another  place.  One 
of  the  reasons  which  Paul  adduces  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  against  the  public  speaking  of  females,  is  the 
greater  danger  of  selfnieception  in  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  spread  of 
errors  arising  from  it — a  reason  which  would  apply  with  the  greatest 
force  to  a  class  of  addresses,  in  which  sober  reflectiveness  was  least  of 
all  in  exercise.    But  this  kind  of  religious  utterance  would  be  most 
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Yet  as,  by  the  participation  of  all  in  the  conduct  of  church 
affairs,  a  regular  government  by  appointed  organs  was  not 
excluded,  but  both  cooperated  for  the  general  good ;  so  also 
together  with  that  which  the  members  of  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  the  common  Christian  inspiration,  could  contribute 
to  their  mutual  edification,  there  existed  a  regular  adminis- 
tration of  instruction  in  the  church,  and  an  oversight  of  the 
transmission  and  development  of  doctrine,  which  in  this  time 
of  restlessness  and  ferment  was  exposed  to  so  many  adultera- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  the  x'^P^^f^"-  ^^  ^i^atricaXia  was 
designed.  There  were  three  orders  of  teachers  in  the  apostolic 
age.  The  first  place  is  occupied  by  those  who  were  personally 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Christ,  and  formed  by  intercourse 
with  him  to  be  instruments  for  publishing  the  gospel  among 
all  mankind — ^the  witnesses  of  his  discourses,  fis  works,  his 
sufferings,  and  his  resurrection — ^the  Apostles,*  among  whom 
Paul  was  justly  included,  on  account  of  Christ's  personal 
appearance  to  him  and  the  iUimiination  of  his  mind  inde- 
pendently of  the  instructions  of  the  other  aposties ;  next,  to 
these,  were  the  Missionaries  or  Evangelists,  ehayyeXiarai  ;* 
and  lastly,  the  Teachers  appointed  for  separate  churches,  and 

suited  to  the  female  sex,  where  no  danger  of  the  sort  alluded  to,  arising 
from  publicity,  would  be  connected  with  it — only  it  must  be  confined 
to  the  domestic  circle.  Hence  the  daughters  of  Philip,  Acts  xzi.  9, 
notwithstanding  that  rule,  could  act  as  prophetesses,  unless  we  assume 
that  this  was  an  instance  which  Paul  would  have  censured. 

^  This  name  in  a  general  sense  was  applied  to  others  who  published 
divine  truth  in  an  extensive  sphere  of  labour. 

*  This  name  does  not  imply  that  they  occupied  themselves  with 
collecting  and  compiling  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  for  the  name 
tvayyiKiov  originally  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  whole  announce- 
ment of  the  salvation  granted  through  Christ  to  men,  and  this  an- 
nouncement embraced  the  whole  of  Christianity.  As  this  announcement 
rests  on  a  historical  basis,  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  is  the  object  of  it ; 
and  thus  the  later-derived  meaning  is  formed  in  which  this  word  is 
specially  applied  to  the  histories  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  According  to 
the  original  Christian  phraseology,  the  term  could  only  denote  one 
whose  calling  it  was  to  publish  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  men,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  Christian  church ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  BiBdffKoKos  presupposed  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  a 
church  already  founded,  and  employed  himself  in  the  further  training 
in  Christian  knowledge.  The  use  of  the  word  fvayyckicn^s  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  5,  favours  this  interpretation,  and  this  original  Christian  phraseology 
-was  continued  in  later  ages,  although  a  more  modem  meaning  of  the 
word  evayy4\iov  was  connected  with  iUStiseb,  Hist  EccUa.  iii.  c  37. 
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taken  out  of  their  body,  the  cidd<ri:}iKnC /U  ßdrti^linwß^J^' y' 
irpo^^rac  are  named  next  to  the  apo^hg^^ndjßgt  ^^n^  i^ 
eyangelists  and  the  h^avKaXoiCf  such  teachers*  mmt  hü  ifieaat 
in  whom  that  inward  condition  of  life,  from  which  vfio^r^tviiv 
proceeded,  was  more  constant,  who  were  distinguished  from 
other  teachers  by  the  extraordinary  liveUness  and  steadiness 
of  the  Christian  inspiration,  and  a  peculiar  originality  of  then- 
Christian  conceptions  which  were  imparted  to  them  by  special 
diroKokifyltiQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  indeed  these  prophets, 
as  is  evident  from  their  position  between  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  belonged  to  the  class  of  teachers  who  held  no 
office  in  any  one  church,  but  travelled  about,  to  publish  the 
gospel  in  a  wider  circle. 

As  it  regards  the  relation  of  the  cthatrKoXot  to  the  irpetrßv- 
Ttpoi  or  iiritiKowoi,  we  dare  not  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
that  they  always  remained  the  same  from  the  first  establishment 
of  Christian  churches  among  the  Gentiles,  and  therefore 
during  the  whole  of  Paul's  ministry,  a  penod  so  impoiiant 
for  the  development  of  the  church;  and  hence  we  are  not 
justified  to  conclude,  from  the  characteristics  we  find  in  the 
later  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  relation  of  these  orders  was 
the  same  as  existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  Gentile 
chnrches.  If  we  find  several  things  in  earlier  documents 
which  are  at  variance  with  these  characteristics,  the  supposi- 
tion must  at  least  appear  possible,  that  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  churches,  and  the  experiences  of  the  first  period, 
had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  an 
utterly  unfounded  conclusion,  if,  because  traces  of  such  an 
altered  relation  are  found  in  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Paul,  any 
one  should  infer  that  such  an  epistle  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  Pauline  period.  The  first  question  then  is, 
What  was  the  original  relation  1  If  we  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position, which  is  founded  on  the  Pastoral  Letters,  that  the 
it^cKTKoXoi  belonged  to  the  overseers  of  the  churches,  two 
cases  may  be  imagined ;  either  that  all  the  presbyters  or 
bishops  held  also  the  office  of  teachers  ;  or,  that  some  among 
them,  according  to  their  peculiar  talent  (xnpifffia),  were 
specially  employed  in  the  management  of  the  outward  guid- 
ance of  the  church  (the  Kvßipyrnns),  and  others  with  the 
internal  guidance  of  the  word  (the  lidatrKaXia),  we  shall  thus 
have  7rp€ffßyTi00i  Kvß€pyuvTeQ=woifuytc  ^nd  vpeaflvreooi  ^ihdtr- 
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Koirra:  =  li^ffKokot.  The  first  case  certainly  cimnot  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  xo'pi^A'o  ^^  Kvßip%^(TiQ  is  so  decidedly  distinct 
from  the  x^t^^P^  ^^  hda^k-aXla,  as  in  common  life  the  talent 
for  governing  and  the  talöit  for  teaching  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  (me  another.  And  according  to  the  original 
institution  the  pe<mliar  office  corresponded  to  the  peculiar 
charism.  But  since  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Pauline  period, 
those  presbyters  who  were  equally  capable  of  the  office  of 
teachers  as  well  as  governors,  were  especially  commended,  it 
is  evident  that  this  was  not  originally  the  case  with  alL  But 
neither  have  we  sufficient  reason  for  considering  the  second 
Case,  as  the  original  relation  of  Ü^se  several  offices.  Since 
the  'xapitTfia  of  wpoarrjiai  or  Kvßipv^v  (in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  xii.  28,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
xii.  8),  is  so  accurately  distii^uished  from  the  tal^it  of 
teaching, — and  since  these  two  diaracteristics,  the  irpoffrilvai 
and  the  Kvßepv^v,  evidently  exhaust  what  belonged  from  the 
beginning  to  the  office  of  presbyter  or  bishop,  and  for  which 
it  was  originally  instituted,  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  dt^dffKaXot  belonged  to  the  class  of  overseers  of  the 
church. 

In  the  Epistle  written  at  a  late  period  to  the  Ephesians 
(iv.  11),  the  woifiiviQ  and  h^aaKaXoi  are  so  far  placed  toge- 
ther, that  they  are  both  distinguished  from  those  who  pre- 
sided over  a  general  sphere  of  labour,  but  yet  only  in  that 
respect.  Now  the  term  votfiivBg  denotes  exactly  the  office 
of  rulers  of  the  church,  the  presbyters  or  bishops  ;  it  there- 
fore does  not  appear  evident  that  we  should  class  the 
didd<TKa\oi  with  them.  On  Hie  other  hand,  the  term 
iroifiiviQ  might  be  applied  not  improperly  to  lildtrnnkoty 
since  in  itself,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  image 
of  a  shepherd  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  and  by  Christ 
himself,  it  is  fitted  to  denote  the  guidance  of  soids  by  the 
office  of  teaching.  Paul  also  classes  ^iSoy^  with  those 
addresses  which  are  not  connected  with  holding  a  particular 
office  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  but  what  every  oije  in  the  church 
who  had  an  inward  (^1,  and  an  ability  for  it,  was  justified 
in  exercising. 

It  might  also  happen,  that  in  a  church  after  its  presbytery 
had  already  been  established,  persons  belongiz^  to  it  might 
come  forward,  or  new  members  might  be  added,  who,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  their  previous  education,  distinguished  üieinselyes 
in  the  office  of  teaching,  even  more  tl^  the  existing  presb7teR^ 
which  would  soon  he  evident  from  the  addresm  thej  delivered 
when  the  church  assembled.  At  this  season  of  the  first  free 
development  of  the  Christian  life,  wouki  the  charism  granted 
to  suoh  persons  he  neglected  or  repressed,  merel  j  because  they 
did  not  beloi^  to  the  class  of  presbyters  f  liiere  were,  as  it 
appears,  some  members  of  the  church  in  whose  dwellings  a 
portion  of  them  used  to  assemble,  and  this  depended  probably 
not  always  on  the  convenient  locality  of  their  residence,  but 
on  their  talent  for  teaching,  which  was  thus  rendered  avaihu 
ble  ;  as  Aquila,  who  thou^  he  resided  sometimes  at  Rome^ 
sometimes  at  Corinth,  or  at  Ephesos,  always  wherever  he  took 
up  his  abode  had  a  small  congregation  or  church  in  his  own 
house.  (^  tKKkrjwia  iy  T^  ouc^  avrw.)^  Thus  originally  the 
offioe  of  overseer  of  the  church  might  have  nothing  in  common 

^  The  occurrence  of  BQch  priraie  churches  is'inade  fse  of  by  Kist  and 
Bauer  as  an  argument  for  their  opmion,  that  originally  in  the  burger 
cities  there  were  only  insulated  particular  churches,  under  their  own  guid- 
ing presbyters,  which  were  formed  in  various  parts,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  were  united  into  one  whole.  Bui  the  Bpistles  of  the  apostle 
Pwal  give  the  clearest  evidence  that  all  the  Christians  of  one  city 
originally  formed  one  whole  church.  Tet  we  may  easily  suppose  that 
8<»ue  parts  of  the  church,  without  separating  themselves  from  the  whole 
body  and  its  guidance,  held  particular  meetings  in  the  house  of  some 
person  whose  loeality  was  very  suitable,  and  who  acted  as  the  h^da-itaXm 
for  the  edification  of  such  small  assemblies.  Thus  it  may  be  explained 
how  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  while  they  sojourned  at  Borne,  or  Corinth,  or 
Ephesus,  might  have  such  a  small  Christian  society  in  their  own  house. 
"Yet  it  does  not  seem  right  to  consider  these  as  absolutely  separate  and 
dktinet  churches;  for  we  could  not  suppose  that  such  a  company  of 
believers  would  be  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  person  like  Aquiia,  who 
80  often  changed  his  residence;  they  must  have  had  a  fixed  place  of 
assembling,  and  their  appointed  overseers,  (a  presbyter  or  bishop,  ac* 
eording  to  that  supposiUon.)  In  1  Cor.  zvi.  20,  the  church,  forming 
one  whole  (all  the  brethren),  is  expressly  distinguished  from  any  such 
partial  assembly.  In  Rom.  xvi.  23,  a  brother  is  mentioned,  in  whose 
house  the  whole  church  held  their  meetings.  In  Coloss.  iv.  15,  after  a 
salutation  to  tl^  whole  church,  an  individual  is  specified  and  included 
in  the  ealutation,  at  whose  house  such  private  meetings  were  hdd.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  such  places  as  Bom.  xvi.  14,  15, 

("Salute  AsyncritttS and   the   brethren   that   are  vnih   thenu" 

"Salute  Philelogus and  aU  the  saints  that  are  toith  them,*^  meet- 

jjigs  of  this  kind  are  intended,  or  only  those  persons  who.  on  account  of 
their  &mily  ties  or  connexions  in  husiness,  lived  in  intimacy  with  on» 
another. 
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with  the  communication  of  instruction.  Although  the  over- 
seers of  the  church  took  cognisance  not  only  of  the  good 
conduct  of  its  members^  but  sdso  of  that  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  its  basis,  the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine, 
and  the  exclusion  of  error;  and  though  from  the  beginning 
care  would  be  taken  to  appoint  persons  to  this  office  who  had 
attained  to  maturity  and  steadiness  in  their  Christian  .princi- 
ples, it  did  not  follow  that  they  must  possess  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  Üieir  other  labours  occupy  themselves 
in  public  addresses.  It  might  be,  that  at  first  the  ^i^aoKaXia 
was  generally  not  connected  with  a  distinct  office,  but  that 
those  who  were  fitted  for  it  came  forward  in  the  public  as- 
sembhes  as  ^i^aVicaXoc ;  imtil  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who 
were  specially  furnished  with  the  xdpitrfia  of  ItlaaKokia^  of 
whom  there  would  naturally  be  only  a  few  in  most  churches, 
were  considered  as  those  on  whom  the  stated  delivery  oi 
instruction  devolved.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (vi.  6), 
Paul  may  be  thought  to  intimate*  that  there  were  already 
teachers  appointed  by  the  church,  who  ought  to  receive  their 
maintenance  from  them.  But  the  question  arises,  whether 
these  words  relate  to  the  hldvKakoi,  or  to  the  itinerant 
tvayyEKifrrai'y  also,  whether  the  passage  speaks,  not  of  any 
regular- salary,  but  of  the  contributions  of  free  love,  by  which 
the  immediate  wants  of  these  missionaries  were  relieved.  At 
all  events, — ^which  would  also  be  confirmed  by  this  latter 


1  Eiren  after  the  reasons  alleged  by  Sehott  against  this  interpretation, 
in  his  commentary  on  this  Epistle,  I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the 
only  natural  one.  And  I  cannot  agree  with  the  other,  according  to 
which  the  ir&riv  kyaQois  is  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  (following 
the  example  of  their  teachers  in  all  that  is  good.)  I  cannot  suppose 
that  Paul,  if  he  wished  to  admonish  the  Galatians  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  teachers  in  the  Christian  life,  would  have  expressed  himself  in 
so  obscure  and  spiritless  a  manner.  As  to  the  objection  against  the  first 
interpretation,  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion,  I  cannot  admit  its 
correctness.  The  exhortations  to  gentleness  and  humility  in  social  in- 
tercourse, introduce  the  series  of  special  exhortations,  v.  26.  vL  6, 
where  the  tk  marks  the  continued  development,  a  new  exhortation 
follows,  namely,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  communicate  of  their 
earthly  goods  to  their  teachers ;  then  ver.  7,  that  they  must  not  think  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  gospel,  if  their  conduct  was  not  formed  agree- 
ably to  it;  |f  they,  with  all  their  care  directed  only  to  earthly  things, 
neglected  such  a  duty  towards  those  who  laboured  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls. 
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passage,  in  case  it  is  understood  of  BihatrKoXot,  these  were  and 
continued  to  be  distinct  from  the  overseers  of  the  church  in 
general,  although  in  particular  cases  the  talents  of  teaching 
and  governing  were  connected,  and  the  presbyter  was  equally 
able  as  a  teacher. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  pure  gospel  had  to  combat  with 
manifold  errors,  which  threatened  to  corrupt  it — as  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  PauFs  ministry, 
— at  this  critical  period  it  was  thought  necessary  to  unite 
more  closely  the  offices  of  teachers  and  overseers,  and  with 
that  view  to  take  care  that  overseers  should  be  appointed, 
who  woidd  be  able  by  their  public  instructions  to  protect  the 
church  from  the  infection  of  Mse  doctrine,  to  establish  others 
in  purity  of  faith,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers  ;  Tit.  i.  9 ; 
and  hence  he  esteemed  those  presbyters  who  laboured  likewise 
in  the  office  of  teaching,  as  deserving  of  special  honour. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  only  females  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  speaking  in  the  pubHc  meetings  of 
the  church.  But  yet  the  gifts  peculiar  to  their  sex  might  be 
msi^e  available  for  the  outward  service  of  the  church,  in 
rendering  assistance  of  various  kinds,  for  which  women  are 
peculiarly  fitted;  and  according  to  existing  social  habits,  a 
deacon  in  many  of  his  official  employments  might  excite  sus- 
picion in  reference  to  his  conduct  towards  the  female  members 
of  the  church ;  but  it  was  desirable  by  all  means  to  guard 
against  such  an  imputation  on  the  new  religious  sect,  of  which 
men  were  easily  inclined  to  believe  evil,  because  it  was  new 
and  opposed  to  the  popular  faith.  Hence  the  office  of 
deaconess  was  instituted  in  addition  to  that  of  deacon,  proba- 
bly first  in  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians.  Of  its  institu- 
tion and  nature  in  the  apostolic  age  we  have  no  precise 
information,  since  we  find  it  explicitly  ipentioned  in  only  one 
passage  of  the  New  Testament ;  Bom.  xvi.  1.  .  In  modem 
times,  indeed,  what  Paul  says  in  1  Tim.  v.  3 — 16,  of  the 
widows  who  received  their  maintenance  fix)m  the  church,  has 
been  applied  to  these  deaconesses.  And  many  qualifications 
which  he  requires  of  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  widows  (v.  10),  and  which  appear  to  contain 
a  reference  to  their  special  employments,  as  attention  to 
strangers  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  are  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position.    But  since  Paul  only  distinguished  them  as  persons 
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mipported  by  the  ohuroh,^  wiuiont  mentioning  any  active 
aeryioe  as  devolvii^  upon  them ;  since  he  represents  them  as 
persons  who,  as  suited  their  age  and  condition,  were  removed 
from  all  occupation  with  earüily  c(mcem8,  and  dedicated  their 
few  remaining  days  to  devotion  and  prayer;  and  since,  on  the 
contrary,  the  office  of  deaconess  certainly  involved  much  active 
employment;  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  finding  in  this 
passage  deaconesses^  or  females  out  of  whose  number  deacon- 
esses were  chosen. '  What  Paul  says  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  of  the  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea^  appears  by 
no  means  to  agree  with  what  is  said  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  concerning  the  age  and  destitute  condition  of 
widows.  We  must  rather  imagine  such  females  to  be  among 
those  widows  who,  after  presentii^  a  model  in  discharging 
their  duties  as  Christian  wives  and  mothers,  would  now 
obtain  repose  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  bosom  of  iha 
church,  where  alone  they  could  find  a  refu£;e  in  their  loneli- 
ness; and  by  their  devotional  spiritual  life,  set  an  edifying 
example  to  other  females;  perhaps  also  they  might  be  able  to 
communicate  to  such  of  their  sex  as  sought  their  advice,  4he 
results  of  their  Christian  experience  collected  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  and  make  a  favourable  impression  even  on  the 
Gentiles:  Hence  it  would  naturally  be  an  occasion  of  scandal, 
if  such  persons  quitted  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion,  and 
showed  a  fondness  for  habits  that  were  inconsistent  with 
their  matronly  character.  At  all  events,  we  find  here  an  ec- 
clesiastical arrangement  of  later  date,  which  is  also  indicated 
by  other  parts  of  the  Epistle. 

The  consecration  to  offices  in  the  chuxxsh  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner.     After  those  persons  to  whom  its  per- 

*  I  do  notperceive  how  Bauer  can  trace  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  Blrst 
Epistle  to  ^mothj,  that  at  that  time  the  name  x^^cu  was  applied  to 
joung  unmarried  females,  in  reference  to  their  station  in  the  church» 
which  would  be  among  the  marks  of  a  writing  composed  at  a  later 
period.  The  6vto»s  x%«t  ii^  '^'  5,  are  the  truly  destitute,  who  eould  find 
relief  only  in  the  church  for  their  loneliness,  contrasted  with  the  widows 
mentioned  in. verse  4,  who  were  supported  by  their  own  relations,  in- 
stead of  being  a  burden  to  the  church.  The  xn^=^M</MM»/u^ni,  verse  5> 
where  the  iraT  is  to  be  understood  eocplicaHve, 

s  The  supposition,  that  in  v.  9  mention  is  made  of  a  difierent  class  of 
widows  than  those  in  v.  8,  appears  to  me  utterly  untenable.  A  com- 
parison of  V.  16  with  ▼.  4  and  8,  plainly  shows  that  this  whole  section 
rdates  to  the  same  subject. 
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fiormance  belonged,  had  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  tho 
candidate, — a  ^rmbolic  action  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
^i?nD, — they  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  grant,  'what 
this  symbol  denoted,  the  impartation  of  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit 
for  carrying  on  the  office  thus  undertaken  in  his  name.  If, 
as  was  presumed,  the  whole  ceremony  corresponded  to  its 
intent,  and  the  requisite  disposition  existed  in  those  for  whom 
it  was  performed,  there  was  reason  for  considering  the  com- 
mnnication  of  the  spiritual  gifts  necessary  for  the  office, 
as  connected  with  this  consecration  performed  in  the  name  of 
CtmsL  And  since  Paul  from  this  point  of  view  designated 
the  whole  of  the  solemn  proceeding,  (without  separating 
it  into  its  various  elements,)  by  that  which  was  its  external 
symbol  (as  in  scriptural  phraseology,  a  single  act  of  a  trans- 
action, consisting  of  several  parts,  and  sometimes  that  which 
was  most  striking  to  the  senses,  is  often  mentioned  for  the 
whole) ;  he  required  of  Timothy  that  he  should  seek  to  revive 
afresh  the  spiritual  gifts  that  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands. 

Eespecting  the  election  to  offices  in  the  church,  it  is  evident 
that  ^e  first  deacons,  and  the  delegates  who  were  authorized 
by  the  church  to  accompany  the  apostles,  were  chosen  from 
the  general  body  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  From  these  examples,  we 
may  conclude  that  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted 
at  the  appcMutment  of  presbyters.  But  from  the  fact  that 
Paul  committed  to  his  discij^s  Timothy  and  Titus  (to  whom 
he  assigned  the  organization  of  new  churches,  or  of  such  as 
had  been  injured  by  many  corruptions),  the  appointment 
likewise  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  called  their  attention 
to  Üie  qualifications  for  such  offices,  we  are  by  no  means 
instified  in  concluding  that  they  performed  all  this  alone 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  churches.  The  manner  in 
i^ch  Paul  was  wont  to  address  himself  to  the  whole  chiirch, 
and  to  take  into  account  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  in  reading  his 
EpisÜes, — leadi  us  to  expect,  that  where  a  church  was  ahready 
estaUished,  he  would  admit  it  as  a  party  in  their  common 
concerns.  It  is  possible,  that  the  apostle  himself  in  many 
0I86S,  as  on  the  founding  of  a  new.  church,  might  think  it 
adriaoble  to  nominate  tl^  persons  best  fitted  for  such  offices; 
«nd  a  proposal  from  such  a  quarts  would  naturally  carry  th^ 
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greatest  weight  with  it.  In  the  example  of  the  family  of 
Stephanas  at  Corinth,  we  see  that  those  who  first  undertook 
office  in  the  church,  were  members  of  the  femily  first  con- 
verted in  that  city. 

It  was  also  among  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  worship  was  fully 
expressed  in  the  character  of  their  cuitus.  For  among  the 
Jewish  Christians  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Jewish  cuitus 
were  still  retained,  though  persons  of  this  class  who  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  hence  had 
acquired  the  essence  of  inward  spiritual  worship,  which  is 
limited  to  no  place  or  time, — ^were  made  firee  as  it  regarded 
their  inward  life  from  the  thraldom  of  these  forms,  and  had 
learned  to  refine  these  forms  by  viewing  them  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  Such  persons  thought  that  the  powers  of  the 
future  world  which  they  were  conscious  of  having  received, 
would  still  continue  to  operate  in  these  forms  belonging  to  the 
ancient  economy,  until  that  future  world  and  the  whole  of  its 
new  heavenly  economy  would  arrive,  by  means  of  the  return 
of  Clirist  to  complete  his  kingdom, — a  decisive  era  which 
appeared  to  them  not  for  distant.  On  the  contrary,-  among 
the  Gentiles  the  free  spiritual  worship  of  God  developed 
itself  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism  and  the  attempts  to 
mingle  Judaism  and  Christianity.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  whole  extent 
had  lost  its  value  as  such  to  Christians  ;  nothing  could  be  a 
inile  binding  on  Christians  on  account  of  its  being  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but,  whatever  was  binding  as  a  law  for 
the  Christian  life,  must  as  such  derive  it«  authority  from 
another  quarter.  Hence  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
command  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament standing-point  was  not  admissible.  Whoever  con- 
sidered himself  subject  to  one  such  command,  in  Paul's 
judgment  again  placed  himself  under  the  yoke  of  the  whole 
law  j  his  inward  life  was  thereby  brought  into  servitude  to 
outwai-d  earthly  things,  and  sinlong  into  Jewish  nationalism, 
denied  the  universalism  of  the  gospel ;  for  on  the  standing- 
point  of  the  gospel,  the  whole  life  became  in  an  equal  manner 
related  to  God,  and  served  to  glorify  him,  and  thenceforth  no 
opp-^sition  existed  between  what  belonged  to  the  world  and 
^hat  belonged  to  God.     Thus  all  the  days  of  the  Christian 
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life  miist  be  equally  holy  to  the  Lord;  hence  Paul  says 
to  the  Galatian  Christians,  who  had  allowed  themselyes  to  be 
80  far  led  astray  as  to  acknowledge  the  Mosaic  law  as  binding, 
and  to  observe  the  Jewish  feasts,  "  After  that  ye  have  known 
God,  or  rather  (by  his  pitying  love),  have  been  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  ^  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bond- 
age ]"*  Gal.  iv.  9.  He  fears  that  his  labours  among  them  to 
make  them  Christians  had  been  in  vain,  and  for  this  very 
reason,  because  they  reckoned  the  observance  of  certain  days 
as  holy  to  be  an  essential  part  of  religion.  The  apostle  does 
not  here  oppose  the  Christian  feasts  to  the  Jewish,  but  ht 
considers  the  whole  reference  of  religion  to  certain  days  a« 
something  foreign  to  the  exalted  standing-point  of  Chrfetian 
freedom,  and  belonging  to  that  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
With  a  similar  polemical  view  (in  Coloss.  ii.  16)  he  declares 
his  opposition  to  those  who  considered  the  observation  of  cer- 
tain days  as  essential  to  religion,  and  condemned  those  who 
did  not  observe  them.  Although,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  xiv.  1 — 6,  he  enjoins  forbearance  towards  such  in 
whom  the  Christian  spirit  was  not  yet  developed  with  true 

*  Thus  he  spoke  to  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens ;  for 
although  in  other  points  Judaism  might  be  considered  as  opposed  to 
heathenismy  yet  he  viewed  as  an  element  common  to  both,  the  cleaving 
to  outward  forms. 

*  I  have  translated  this  passage  according  to  the  sense ;  more  lite- 
rally it  would  be, — "  or  rather  are  known  by  Gk)d." — Living  in  estrange- 
ment from  him,  they  lived  in  spiritual  darkness,  in  ignorance  of  God 
and  of  divine  things ;  bat  now  by  the  mercy  of  God  revealing  itself  to 
them,  they  obtained  living  communion  with  him,  and  the  true  know- 
ledge of  him.  After  Paul  had  contrasted  their  present  standing-point 
of  divine  knowledge  with  that  of  their  former  ignorance,  he  corrects 
himself,  in  order  not  to  let  it  be  imagined  that  they  were  indebted 
simply  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  for  this  knowledge  of  God,, 
and  represents  in  strong  terms,  that  they  were  indebted  for  eveiy  thin^ 
to  divine  grace,  the  grace  of  redemption.  Therefore,  they  were  guilty 
of  ingratitude,  in  not  making  use  of  the  knowledge  vouchsafed  to  them 
by  the  grace  of  Gh)d.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Paul,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek,  to  mark  by  a  passive  form  of  the  same  woid 
yiy^tcfip,  the  contrast  between  a  received  knowledge  imparted  by  God^ 
and  a  knowledge  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  alone,  he 
would  for  that  purpose  have  used  the  passive  form.  This,  indeed,  the 
laws  of  the  Greek  language  did  not  permit ;  but  yet  the  passive  form, 
according  to  his  customary  Hellenistic  idiom,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  mark  the  contrast  which  he  had  in  his  mind  still  more  strongly 
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freedom,  yet  he  certainlj  considers  it  as  the  most  genuine 
Christianity,  to  think  every  day  alike,  to  hold  none  as 
peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Lord ;  the  Kpiwetv  nd^ay  lifxipav — fiti 
^poreiy  Kvplio  rrjv  i^fiepav. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Paid  in  such  passages  entirely 
rejects  even  festive  observances,  as  they  were  considered 
among  Gentiles  and  Jews  as  something  absolutely  essential  to 
religion,  and  does  not  even  mention  any  days  which  might 
be  expressly  sacred  in  a  freer  method,  and  suited  to  Chris- 
tianity, Christian  feasts  properly  so  called.  So  for  was  he 
from  thinking  that  on  the  Christian  standing-point  th^e 
oould  be  days  which  could  in  any  manner  bear  a  resemblance 
to  what  in  the  Jewish  sense  was  a  feas^  or  that  it  was  neces- 
aary  to  set  apart  any  day  whatever  as  specially  to  be  observed 
by  the  church !  From  such  passages  we  may  conclude,  that, 
in  the  GentDe  churches,  all  days  of  the  week  were  considered 
alike  suitable  for  the  service  of  the  church ;  and  that  all  pre- 
ference of  one  day  to  another  was  regarded  as  quite  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  gospel 

A  perfectly  unquestionable  and  decided  mention  of  the 
ecdesiastioal  observance  of  Sunday  among  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, we  cannot  find  in  the  times  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  but 
there  are  two  passages  which  make  its  existence  pix>bable. 
If  what  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xii.  2,  relates  to  collections  which 
were  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  church,  it  would  be 
evident  from  this  passage  that  at  that  time  the  Sunday  was 
specially  devoted  to  such  meetings.  But  Paul,  if  we  examine 
his  language  closely,  says  no  more  than  this  :  that  every  one 
should  lay  by  in  has  own  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
whatever  he  was  able  to  save.  This  certainly  might  mean, 
that  every  one  should  bring  with  him  the  sum  he  had  saved 
to  the  meeting  o£  the  church,  that  thus  the  individual  con- 
tributions might  be  collected  together,  and  be  ready  for  Paul 
as  soon  as  he  came.  But  this  would  be  making  a  gratuitous 
supposition,  not  at  all  required  by  the  connexion  of  the 
passage.*  We  may  fsiirly  understand  the  whole  passage 
to  mean,  that  every  one  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
lay  aside  what  he  could  spare,  so  that  when  Paul  came,  every 
one  might  be  prepared  with  the  total  of  the  simi  thus  laid 

*  The  word  9ri<ravpi^wp,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  applied  to  setting  aside  the 
«mall  sums  weekly,  is  against  the  notion  of  a  public  collection.       » 
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hj,  and  th^Ei,  by  putting  the  sums  together,  the  collection  of 
the  whole  church  would  be  at  once  made.  If  we  adopt  this 
interpretation,  we  could  not  infer  that  special  meetings  of  the 
ehuroh  w^e  held  and  collections  made  on  Sundays.  And  if 
we  assume  that,  independently  of  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  Jewish  reckoning  by  weeks  had  been  adopted  among  the 
heathen  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  still  in  this  passage  we  can 
find  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  religious  distinction  of 
Sunday.  But  since  we  are  not  authorized  to  make  this 
assumption  unless  a  diurch  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  those  who  had  been  Jewish  Proselytes,*  we  shall  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  religious  observances  of  Sunday  occasioned  its 
being  considered  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Acts  zx.  7,  that  the  church  at  Troas  assembled 
on  a  Sunday  and  celebrated  the  Lord  s  Supper.  Here  the 
question  arises,  whether  Paul  put  off  his  departure  from 
Troas  to  the  next  day,  because  he  wished  to  celebrate  tiie 
Sunday  with  this  church — or  whether  the  church  met  on 
the  Sunday  (though  they  might  have  met  on  any  other 
day),  because-  Paul  had  fixed  to  leave  Troas  on  the  folio w>< 
ing  day. 

At  all  events,  we  must  deduce  the  origin  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday,  not  from  the  Jewish-Christian  churches, 
but  fix)m  the  peculiar  ciroimistances  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
and  may  account  for  the  practice  in  the  following  manner. 
Where  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  did  not  allow  of 
daily  meetings  for  devotion  and  agapse — although  in  the 
nature  of  Christianity  no  necessity  could  exist  for  such  a  dis- 
tincti(Hi — although  on  the  Christian  standing-point  all  days 
were  to  be  considered  as 'equally  holy,  in  an  equal  manner 
devoted  to  the  Lord — ^yet  on  account  of  pecufiar  outward 
relations,  such  a  distinction  of  a  particular  day  was  adopted 
for  religious  commimion.  They  did  not  choose  the  Sabbath 
which  the  Jewish  Christians  celebrated,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  minting  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  because 
another  event  was  more  closely  associated  with  Christian 
sentiments.  The  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ  appeared 
as  the  central  point  of  Christian  knowledge  and  practice ; 
since  his  resurrection  was  viewed  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  joy  and  hope,  it  was  natural  that  the  day  which 
^  See  Ideler'g  Chro&ologie,  L  180. 
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wa3  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  this  event,  should  be 
specially  devoted  to  Christian  communion. 

But  if  a  weekly  day  was  thus  distinguished  in  the  churches 
of  Gentile  Christians,  still  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any  yearly 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection  was  observed  among  them. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  a  reference  to 
a  Christian  passover  to  be  celebrated  in  a  Christian  sense 
with  a  decided  reference  to  Christian  truth :  but  we  can  find  a 
i*eference  only  to  a  Jewish  passover,  which  was  still  celebrated 
by  the  Jewish  Christians.  When  Paul  was  writing  those 
words,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  were  present  to  his 
imagination,  as  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  they  carefully 
searched  every  comer  of  their  houses,  lest  any  morsel  of 
leaven  should  have  escaped  their  notice.  This  practice  of 
outward  Judaism  he  applies  in  a  spiritualized  sense  to 
Christians.  "Purify  yourselves  from  the  old  leaven  (the 
leaven  of  your  old  nature,  which  still  cleaves  to  you  from 
your  old  corruption),  that  you  may  become  a  new  mass 
(meaning  renewed  and  justified  human  natm'e),  and  as  it 
were  unleavened  ;  that  is,  purified  by  Christ  from  the  leaveu 
of  sin,  as  elsewhere  Paid  represents  purification  from  sin,  the 
being  dead  to  sin  as  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ,*  for 
Chnst  has  been  oflFered  as  our  paschal  lamb :  they  ought  ever 
to  remember  that  true  paschal  lamb,  by  whose  oflFering  they 
were  truly  freed  from  sin ;  the  Jewish  passover  was  hence- 
forth wholly  useless.  Therefore,  as  men  pmified  from  sin  by 
Christ  our  paschal  lamb,  let  us  celebrate  the  feast^  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  swept  the  leaven  out  of  their 
houses,  but  retained  the  leaven  of  old  corruption  in  their 
hearts — ^but  let  us  so  celebrate  it  that  we  may  be  a  mass 
purified  in  heart  from  the  leaven  of  sin."  In  all  this,  there 
is  evidently  no  reference  to  the  celebration  of  a  Christian 
passover  among  Gentile  Christians,  but  only  the  contrast  of 

'  This  is  no  doubt  the  simplest  interpretation  of  the  words  Ka$i»s 
€ffr€  H^vfMif  "  as  ye  are  unleavened/'  purified  as  redeemed  persons,  for 
ever  from  the  ^^ixri  rris  afxaprias.  But,  if  with  Grotius,  we  understand 
the  words  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  AffifoSf  Aowos,  "as  ye 
eat  no  leaven/'  and  thus  are  equivalent  to,  "  as  ye  celebrate  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  or  the  Passover/'  still  this  may  be  understood  only  of  a 
spiritual  passover;  for  otherwise  it  would  not  agree  with  that  which  is 
afterwards  adduced  as  a  reason,  and  it  wou}d  also  be  implied,  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  had  refrained  from  leavened  bread  at  Easter,  which 
Paul,  on  his  principles,  could  not  have  allowed. 
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the  spiritual  passover,  comprehending  the  whole  life  of  the 
redeemed,  with  the  merely  outward  Jewish  feast.  * 

The  celebration  of  the  two  symbols  of  Chiistian  commu- 
nion, Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  belonged  to  the  un- 
char^geable  plan  of  the  Christian  chiurch,  as  framed  by  its 
Divine  Founder ;  these  rites  were  to  be  recognised  equally 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  ß,nd  no  alteration  would  be  made  in 
reference  to  them  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  ecclesiastical 
life  among  the  Gentiles ;  we  need  therefore  to  add  little  to 
what  we  have  before  remarked.  In  Baptism,  entrance  into 
communion  with  Christ  appears  to  have  been  the  essential 
point;  thus  persons  were  united  to  the  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  redeemed, 
the  church  of  Christ;  Gal.  iii.  27  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  Hence 
baptism,  according  to  its  characteristic  marks,  was  designated 
a  baptism  into  Clmst,  into  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  original  article  of 
fiiith  in  the  apostolic  church,  and  this  was  probably  the  most 
ancient*  formula  of  baptism,  which  ^^as  still  made  use  of 
even  in  the  third  century  (see  my  Church  History,  voL  i. 
p.  546).  The  usual  form  of  submersion  at  baptism,  practised 
by  the  Jews,  was  transferred  to  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Indeed,  this  form  was  the  most  suitable  to  signifj^  that  which. 
Christ  intended  to  render  an  object  of  contemplation  by  sueh 
a  symbol ;  the  immersion  of  the  whole  man  in  the  spirit  of  a 
new  life.  But  Paul  availed  himself  of  what  was  accidental  to 
the  form  of  this  symbol,  the  twofold  act  of  submersion  and 
of  emersion,  to  which  Christ  certainly  made  no  reference  at 
the  institution  of  the  symboL  As  he  found  therein  a  reference 
to  Christ  Dead,  and  Christ  Bisen,  the  negative  and  positive 
aspect  of  the  Christian  life-— in  the  imitation  of  Christ  to  die 
to  all  ungodhness,  and  in  communion  with  him  to  rise  to  a 
new  divine  life, — so  in  the  given  form  of  baptism,  he  made 
iise  of  wlmt  wa$  accessory  in  order  to  renresent,  by  a  sensible 

'  If  we  sapposed  that  these  words  related  to  an  Easter-feast,  eele- 
brated  among  the  Oentile  Christians,  it  would  follow  that  thej  cele- 
brated this  feast  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews,  and  then  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  disputes  relative  to  the  time  of 
observing  Easter. 

*  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (visio  iii.  c.  7),  in  Fabriccil  Cod.  apocr« 
jfov.  Test  p.  804,  it  Is  said,  baptizavi  in  noiniTte  Domini. 

VOL.  I.  M  * 
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image,  the  idea  and  design  of  the  rite  in  its  connexion  unth 
the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Since  baptism  marked  the  entrance  into  communion  with 
Christ,  it  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  rite,  that  a  confies- 
mon  of  &ith  in  Jesus  as  the  Bedeemer  would  be  made  by  the 
person  to  be  baptized ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic 
age,  we  may  find  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prac- 
tice. >  As  baptism  was  closely  united  with  a  conscious 
entrance  on  Christian  commimion,  faith  and  baptism  were 
always  connected  with  one  another ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  baptism  was  performed  only  in 
instances  where  both  could  meet  together,  and  that  tiie 
practice  of  infant  baptism  was  unknown  at  this  period.     We 

^  These  indications  are  snch  as  will  not  amount  to  incontroyertible 
eertaintj.  We  find  the  least  doubtful  reference  in  1  Pet  iiL  21^  but 
the  interpretation  even  of  this  passage  has  been  much  disputed.  If  the 
words  are  understood  in  this  sense,  ''a  question  according  to  a  good 
conscience  in  relation  to  Ood,  by  means  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
a  question  proposed  at  baptism  might  be  inferred  from  it,  of  which  the 
purport  would  be,  whether  a  person  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  the  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  granted  to  him,  and 
hence  would  think  of  God  in  this  faiih.  with  a  good  conscience.  But 
Winer  against  such  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  justly  objects,  that 
in  this  case,  the  answer  given  by  the  candidate  as  an  expression  of  his 
confession  of  his  fidth,  of  what  peculiarly  related  to  salvation,  and  not 
the  question,  must  have  been  mentioned.  Yet  Winer's  explanation  (in 
1ÜS  Grammar)  in  reference  to  the  word  #ircp«^/Aa, — ^the  seeking  of  a 
^ood  conscience  after  God, — although  hrepcorfv  els  in  the  Hellenistic 
idiom,  83  the  passage  adduced  by  Winer  shows,  may  have  this  meaning 
— does  not  appear  the  most  natural.  If  Paul  had  wished  to  say  this, 
would  he  not  have  preferred  using  the  form  iw€p^^<rt9 )  And  mi^it 
at  not  be  said  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  aposUe  would  have 
represented  that  which  saved  at  baptism,  not  the  seeking  after  God, 
Dtit  the  finding  God  through  Christ,  the  longing  for  communion  with 
him,  according  to  the  analogy  of  scriptural  representations  on  thia 
«ulnectl 

But  what  Peter  wished  particularly  to  point  out,  was  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  whole  baptismal  rite,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  outward 
sensible  purification.  This  spiritual  character  might  be  pointed  out  by 
the  question  proposed  at  baptism,  which  referred  to  the  spiritual  reli- 
gious object  of  the  rite,. and  the. question  is  alluded  to  instead  of  .the 
answer,  because  it  precedes  and  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
imswer,  and  thus  the  first  interpretation  may  be  justified. 

The  second  trace  of  such  a  baptismal  confession  is  found  in  1  Tim. 
tL  12,  but  it  is  not  quite  evident,  that  a  confession  of  this  kind  is 
intended ;  it  might  be  only  one  which  Timothy  had  given  from  the  free 
Impulse  of  feeling,  when  he  was  set  apart  to  be  the  associate  of  Paul  in 
publishing  the  gospeL 
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etnnot  infer  the  existence  of  in&nt  baptista  &om  the  instance 
of  the  baptism  of  whole  ßunilies,  for  the  passage  in  1  Con 
xvL  15,  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion,  as  from  that  it 
appears  that  the  whole  family  of  Stephanas,  who  were  bap- 
tized by  Paul,  consisted  of  adults.  That  not  till  so  late  a 
period  as  (at  least  certainly  not  earlier  than)  Irenseus,  a  trace 
of  infant  baptism  appears,  and  that  it  first  became  recognised 
as  an  apostolic  tradition  in  the  coiuse  of  the  third  century,  is 
eridence  rather  agcdnst  than /or  the  admission  of  its  apostolic 
origin ;  especially  since,  in  the  spirit  of  thö  age  when  Christ^ 
ianity  appeared,  there  were  many  elements  which  must  have 
been  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  infent  baptism, — ^the 
same  elements  from  which  proceeded  the  notion  of  the  magical 
efifects  of  outward  baptism,  the  notion  of  its  absolute  nece»- 
fiäty  for  salvation,  the  notion  which  gave  rise  to  the  mythus 
that  the  apostles  baptized  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  Hades. 
How  very  much  must  infiant  baptism  have  corresponded  with 
such  a  tendency,  if  it  had  been  favoured  by  tradition  !  It 
might  indeed  be  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  infant 
baptism  had  long  been  recognised  as  an  apostolic  tradition, 
many  other  causes  hindered  its  imiversal  introduction,  and  the 
same  causes  might  still  earlier  stand  in  the  way  of  its  spread, 
although  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  But  these 
causes  could  not  have  acted  in  this  manner,  in  the  postr 
apostolic  age.  In  later  times,  we  see  the  opposition  between 
theory  and  practice,  in  this  respect,  actually  coming  forth. 
Besides,  it  is  a  different  thing,  that  a  practice  which  could  hot 
altogether  deny  the  marks  of  its  later  institution,  although  at 
last  recognised  as  of  apostolic  founding,  could  not  for  a  length 
of  time  pervade  the  life  of  the  church ;  and  that  a  practica 
really  proceeding  from  apostolic  institution  and  tradition, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  that  introdiiced  it,  and  th^ 
circumstances  in  its  favour  arising  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
should  yet  not  ha?e  been  generally  adopted.  And  if  we  wish 
to  ascertain  from  whom  such  an  institution  was  originated,  we 
should  say,  certainly  not  immediately  from  Ohnst  himsel£ 
Was  it  from  the  primitive  church  in  Palestine,  from  aa 
injunction  given  by  the  earlier  apostles?  But  among  the 
Jewish  Chmtians,  circumcision  was  held  as  a  seal  of  tho 
covenant,  and  hence,  they  had  so  much  less  occasion  to  make 
«se  of  another  dedication  for  their  children.     Could  it 
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have  been  Paul,  who  first  among  heathen  Christians  intro-. 
duced  this  alteration  by  the  use  of  baptism.  But  this  would 
agree  least  of  all  with  the  peculiar  Christian  characteristics  of 
this  apostle.  He  who  says  of  himself  that  Christ  sent  him  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  he  who  always  kept  his. 
eye  fixed  on  one  thing,  justification  by  faith,  and  so  carefully 
avoided  every  thing  which  could  give  a  handle  or  support  ta 
the  notion  of  a  justification  by  outward  things  (the  <rapKii:a) — 
how  could  he  have  set  up  infant  baptism  against  the  circum- 
cision that  continued  to  be  practised  by  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians? In  this  case,  the  dispute  canned  on  with  the  Judaizing^ 
party,  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  would  easily  have 
given  an  opportunity  of  introducing  this  substitute  into  the 
controversy,  if  it  had  really  existed.  The  evidence  arising 
fix)m  silence  on  this  topic,  has  therefore  the  greater  weight.* 

*  If  it  could  be  shown,  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  practice  of  ad* 
ministering  to  living  persons  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the  dead,  an 
interpretation  of  1  Cor.  zv.  19,  which  has  been  lately  advocated  by 
Buckert — this  would  stand  in  striking  contradiction  with  the  absence 
of  infant-baptism.  If  so  unconditional  a  necessity  was  ascribed  to  out- 
ward baptism,  and  such  a  magical  power  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  to 
have  occasioned  the  introduction  of  such  a  practice,  from  such  a  stand- 
ing-point men  must  have  been  brought  much  sooner  to  the  practice  of 
iimint-bftptism.  But  although  the  explanation  here  proposed  arises' 
from  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words,  I  cannot  assent  to  it, 
since  it  does  not  satisfy  other  conditions  of  a  correct  exegesis.  What 
idea  can  we  form  of  such  a  practice  of  substitutionary  baptism  t  Was  it 
that  persons  hoped  by.  means  of  it  to  save  their  deceased  friends  and 
relatives,  and  those  who  had  remained  far  from  the  faith  1  But  since  at 
that  time  such  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  faith, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  an  error  and  abuse  could  gain  ac* 
oeptance.  The  supposition  of  this  necessity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
mythus  of  the  baptism  administered  in  Hades  to  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  might  rather  suppose  that  if  persons  who  had  become 
believers  died  before  they  could  fulfil  their  resolution  of  being  baptized, 
a  Bubstitutionaiy  baptism  would  bo  made  use  of  for  tJiem,  But 
in  such  eases,  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  to  a  superstitious, 
adherence  to  an  outward  rite,  that  they  should  have  hastened  to  impart 
baptism  to  the  dying,  or  even  to  the  dead,  and  we  find  traces  of  both 
these  practices  in  later  times.  Of  a  substitutionary  baptism,  on  the 
contrary,  no  trace  can  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  passage 
in  Paul's  writings.  An  improper  appeal  has  been  made  on  this  point 
to  TertuUian.  He  says,  de  Resurredione  Camis,  c.  48,  only  what  he 
believed  was  to  be  found  in  these  words  of  Paul,  without  referring  to 
any  other  quarter.  In  his  work  against  Marcion,  v.  10,  he  also  refers  te 
this  passage,  and  such  a  substitutionary  baptism  appeared  to  him  a» 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  heathenish  puigations  for  the  dead  on  the 
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We  find,  indeed,  in  one  passage  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  a  trace, 
that  already  the  children  of  Christians  where  distinguished 
from  the  children  of  heathens,  and  might  be  considered  in  a 
certain  sense  as  belonging  to  the  church,  but  this  is  not 
deduced  from  their  having  partaken  of  baptism,  and  this 
mode  of  connexion  with  the  church  is  rather  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  infant  baptism.  The  apostle  is  here  treating 
of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  communion  between  parents 
and  children,  by  which  the  children  of  Christian  parents  would 
be  distinguished  from  the  children  of  those  who  were  not 
Christian,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  in  a  certain  sense 
be  termed  ayea,  in  contrast  with  the  a\aöapra.  ^  But  if  infant 
baptism  had  been  then  in  existence,  the  epithet  aym,  applied 
to  Christian  children,  would  have  been  deduced  only  from  this 
sacred  rite  by  which  they  had  become  incor[>orated  with  the 
Christian  church.  But  in  the  point  of  view  here  chosen  by 
Paul,  we  find  (although  it  testifies  against  the  existence  of 
infant  baptism)  the  fundamental  idea  from  which  infant 
baptism  was  afterwards  necessarily  developed,  and  by  which  it 

Ut  of  February,  the  Fehruationes.  He  thongbt  it  important  to  remark, 
that  Paul  could  not  liave  approved  of  such  a  practice.  *'  Y iderit  insti- 
tatio  ista.  Kalcndse  si  forte  Fcbruarise  respondebunt  1111 :  pro  mortuia 
petere.  Noli  ergo  apostolum  novum  statim  auct.orem  aut  confirma- 
torem  ejus  denotare,  ut  tanto  magis  Bisteret  camis  resurrectionem, 
quanto  ill!  qui  vane  pro  mortuis  baptizarentur,  fide  resurrectionis  hoc 
facerenf  And  he  himself  afterwards  proposes  another  interpretation 
of  the  pa.%sagc,  according  to,  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  substitu- 
tionary baptism.  Later  uneducated  Marcionites  in  Syria  had,  most 
probably  from  this  passi^^e  of  St  Paul's,  adopted  a  practice  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Marcion.  Besides,  we  might  suppose  that 
Paul  employed  an  argumentum  ad  hominemf  and  adduced  a  supersti- 
tious custom  as  evidence  of  a  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Chnstian 
knowledge.  But  still  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Paul,  who  so  zealously 
opposed  all  dependence  on  outward  things,. and  treated  it  as  the  worst 
adulteration  of  the  gospel,  should  not  from  the  first  have  expressed 
himself  in  the  strongest  terms  against  such  a  delusion. 

*  The  immediate  impressions— which  proceed  from  the  whole  of  the 
intercourse  of  life,  and  by  means  of  the  natural  feeling  of  dependence  of 
ehildren  on  their  parents,  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former — have  a  fiir 
stronger  hold  than  the  effects  of  instruction,  and  such  impressions  may 
hi^n  before  the  ability  for  receiving  instruction  in  a  airect  manner 
exists.  These  impressions  attach  themselves  to  the  first  germs  of  con- 
sciousness, and  on  that  account,  the  commencement  of  tliis  sanctifying 
influence  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  See  De  Wette's  excellent  re^ 
marks  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1839.    Part  ill.  p.  671. 
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must  be  judtifi^  to  agr^  with  Paul's  sentiments ;  an  indi<^ 
üon  of  the  preeminence  belonging  to  children  bom  in  a 
Christian  oommimity  j  the  consecration  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  is  thereby  granted  to  them,  an  immediate  sanc- 
tifying influence  which  would  communicate  itself  to  their 
earliest  development.  * 

As  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  it  continued  to 
be  connected  with  the  ccunmon  meal,  in  which  all  as  memb^s 
of  one  family  joined,  as  in  the  primitive  Jewish  church,  and 
agreeably  to  its  first  institution.  In  giving  a  history  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  we  shall  have  occa^on  to  speak  of  the 
abuses  which  arose  from  the  mixture  of  ancient  Grecian  cus- 
toms with  the  Christian  festival 

The  publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  was  desti- 
tute of  those  facilities  for  its  reception,  which  the  long-con- 
tinued expectation  of  a  Eedeemer  as  ihe  promised  Messiah 
gave  it  among  the  Jews.  Here  was  no  continuous  succession 
of  witnesses  forming  a  revelation  of  the  living  God,  with  which 
the  gospel,  as  already  indicated  and  foretold  by  the  kw  and 
prophets  among  the  Jews,  might  connect  itself.  Still  the 
annunciation  of  a  Redeemer  foimd  its  point  of  connexion  in 
the  universal  feeling  adhering  to  the  very  essence  of  human 
nature — the  feeling  of  disunion  and  guilt,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  though*  not  brought  out  with  distinctness,  a 
longing  after  redemption  from  such  a.  condition ;  and  by  the 
mental  development  of  these  nations,  and  their  political  con- 
dition at  that  period,  sentiments  of  this  class  were  more 

^  The  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  maj  be  taken  in  a  twofold  manner.  If 
we  understand  with  De  Wette  the  ^&p  as  applied  to  all  Christians — 
(which  the  connexion  and  the  nae  of  the  plural  render  probable^ — then 
the  apostle  infers  that  the  ohildren  of  Christians,  although  not  incorpo- 
rated!^ with  the  church,  nor  yet  baptized,  might  be  called  iyia  (which  is 
De  Wetters  opinion),  and  thus  what  we  have  remarked  in  the  text 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  if  we  admit  that  Paul  is 
speaking  of  the  case  of  married  persons,  in  which  one  party  was 
a  Christian,  and  the  other  a  heathen,  and  that  from  the  sanotification  of 
the  children  of  such  a  marriage,  he  infers  the  sanotification  of  the  whole 
marriage  relation — ^which  thought  perfectly  suits  the  connexion — thai 
it  would  appear  that  Paul  deduces  a  sanotification  of  the  children 
by  their  connexion  with  the  parents,  but  not  from  their  baptism,  for  the 
baptism  of  ohildren,  in  these  circumstances,  could,  in  many  insttnces^ 
be  hardly  performed.  If  an  infant  baptism  then  existed,  he  could  not 
call  the  children  of  sudi  a  mixed  marriage  Byta,  in  the  same  sense  m 
the  children  of  parents  who  were  both  Christiana. 
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'midly  Salt,  while  the  feeling  of  disumoa  (ia  man's  owa 
powBTB,  and  between  man  and  Ood)  was  manifested  in  the  pre- 
icaiÜDg  tendency  towards  dualistic  views.  The  youthful  con-* 
fidenoe  of  tiie  old  world  was  constantly  giving  way  to  a  feding 
of  disunion  and  sadness  excite(^by  the  more  powerful  sense  of 
tiie  law  writtffli  on  the  hearty  which,  like  the  eixtemal  law 
givm  to  the  Jews,  was  destined  to  guide  the  Oentiles  to  ih» 
Saviour.  The  gospel  coiüd  not  be  presented  in  the  relation 
it  bore  to  Judaism,  as  the  completion  of  what  already  existed 
in  the  popular  religion;  it  must  come  forth  as  the  antagonist 
of  ihe  heathenish  deification  of  nature,  and  could  only  attach 
itself  to  the  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this  enormity, 
the  sense,  namely,  in  the  human  breast  of  a  hidden,  unknowu. 
deity  ;  it  was  neoa»aery  to  announce  Christianity  as  the  reve- 
lation of  that  God  in  whcmi,  by  virtue  of  their  divine  wiginaJ, 
men  **  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being,**  but  of  whom,  in. 
consequence  of  their  estrangement  from  him  by  sin,  they  had 
only  a  mysterious  sense  as  an  unknown  and  distant  divinity. 
Under  tins  aspect  it  mi^t  also  be  re{»%sented  as  a  couxpLBti<m^ 
of  that  which  was  impknted  by  God  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  man,  as  the  final  aim  of  this  indistinct  longing.  Also, 
in  relation  to  all  that  was  truly  natural,  belonging  to  the  ori- 
ginal nature  of  man,  and  not  foimded  in  sin,  it  might  be  truly 
asaerted,  that  Christ  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  And 
here  certainly  the  Gentiles  were  placed  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  the  Jews ;  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  contemplating  Christianity  only  as  the  completion  of 
a  religious  system  already  in  existence,  and  of  disowning  its 
purpose  of  producing  an  entire  transformation  of  the  life ;  for 
to  a  convert  from  heathenism,  Christianity  presenting  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  whole  of  his  former  religious  standing- 
point,  must  necessarily  appear  as  something  altogether  new 
and  designed  to  effect  an  entire  revolution.  Meanwhile,  al- 
though Christianity  must  have  at  first  presented  itself  as 
opposed  to  the  existing  elements  of  life  in  heathenism  ;  yet 
Christians  who  continued  to  live  in  intercourse  with  heathens 
among  their  old  connexions,  were  so  much  the  more  exposed 
in  a  practical  view  to  the  infection  of  a  corrupt  state  of  morals, 
till  tiieir  Christian  life  became  firmly  established  And 
although  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  expose 
them  so  much  as  the  Jews  to  pervert  the  gospel  into  an  optis 
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operatum,  and  thus  to  misuse  it  as  a  oloak  for  immorality,  still' 
such  an  error  might  arise,  not  from  the  influence  of  Judaizing 
teachers,  but  from  the  depraved  condition  of  human  nature. 
It  is  evident  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  emphatically  to 
guard  and  warn  them  against  i^.  ^ 

Another  danger  of  a  different  kind  threatened  Christianity 
when  it  fotmd  its  way  among  the  educated  classes  in  the  seats 
of  Grecian  learning.  Since  in  these  places  the  love  of  know- 
ledge predominated,  and  surpai3sed  in  force  all  the  other  fun- 
damental tendencies  of  human  nature ;  since  men  were  disposed 
to  cultivate  intellectual  eminence  to  the  neglect  of  morals,  and 
Christianity  gave  a  far  wider  scope  than  heathenism  to  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  since  in  many  respects  it 
agreed  with  those  among  the  Grecian  philosophers,  w^ho  rested 
their  opposition  to  the  popular  rehgions  on  an  ethical  basis  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  made  Christianity,  contrary,  to 
its  nature  and  design,  chiefly  an  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  aimed  to  convert  it  into  a  philosophy,  thus  subordi- 
nating the  practical  interest  to  the  theoretical,  and  obscuring 
the  real  genius  of  the  gospel.  The  history  of  the  further 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  and  of  individual 
churches  founded  among  them,  wiU  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
developing  this  fact,  and  setting  it  in  a  clearer  light.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  second  missionary  journey  of  the  apostle 
Paul 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SEOOND   MI8SI0NAET  JOURNET  07  THE  APOSTLE  PAVL. 

After  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  spent  some  time  with  the- 
church  at  Antioch,  they  resolved  to  revisit  the  churches 
founded  in  the  course  of  their  former  missionary  journey,  and 
then  to  extend  their  labours  still  further.  Barnabas  wished 
to  take  his  nephew  Mark  again  with  them  as  a  companion, 
but  Paul  refused  his  assent  to  this  proposal,  for  he  could  not 

I  The  Ktpol  \6yoi,  against  which  Paul  warns  the  Ephesians,  (v.  6.) 
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excuse  liis  having  allowed  attachment  to  home  to  render  him 
unMthful  to  the  Lords  service^  and  deemed  one  who  was  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  this  cause  as  unfitted  for 
such  a  vocation.  We  see  on  this  occasion  the  severe  earnest^ 
ness  of  Paul's  character,  which  gave  up,  and  wished  others  to 
give  up,  all  personal  considerations  and  feelings  where  the 
cause  of  God  was  concerned ;  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
tempted  or  seduced  in  this  respect  by  his  natural  attachment 
to  the  nation  to  whom  he  belonged.^  The  indulgence  shown 
by  Barnabas  to  Mark  might  proceed  either  from  the  peculiar 
mildness  of  his  Christian  character,  or  from  a  regard  to  the, 
ties  of  relationship  not  yet  sufficiently  controUed  by  the  power 
of  the  Christian  spirit.  That  such  human  attachments  had 
too  much  influence  on  Barnabas,  is  shown  by  his  conduct 
at  Antioch  on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  between  Peter 
and  PauL  Thus  a  sudden  difference  arose  between  two  men, 
who  had  hitherto  laboured  together  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
which  ended  in  their  separation  from  one  another,  and 
thus  it  was  shown,  that  these  men  of  God  were  not  free 
from  human  weakness ;  but  the  event  proved  that  even  this 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  for,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  circle  of  their  laboiu^ 
was  very  greatly  enlarged.  Barnabas  now  formed  a  sphere 
of  action  for  himself  and  first  of  all  visited  with  Mark 
his  native  coimtry  Cypnis,  and  then  most  probably  devoted 
himself  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other  regions.  For  that 
he  remained  in  his  native  country  unemployed  in  missionary 
service,  not  only  his  labours  up  to  this  time  forbid  our 
supposing,  but  also  the  terms  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  him  at 
a  later  period  (1  Cor.  ix.  6)  as  a  well-known  and  indefiitigable 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Paul's  severity  towards  his  nephew 
was  probably  of  service  to  Mark  in  leading  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  misconduct,  for  he  afterwards  continued  faithful  to  his 
vocation.  This  separation  was  in  the  issue  only  temporary, 
for  we  afterwards  find  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Mark,  in  close 
connexion  with    one   another,  although  Barnabas  appears 

*  In  the  'KpwTov  of  Eom.  L  16,  we  cannot,  with  RUckert,  find  marks 
of  this  national  attachment  not  entirely  overcome.  This  irpwrov  cor- 
lesponds  with  the  necessary  historical  development  of  the  theocracy. 
The  supposition  is  also  excluded  by  the  application  of  wpurov  iu 
jBohl  iL  9p 
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always  to  have  retained  a  s^>arate  md^)endeiit  Bphere  of 
action.     In  his  stead  Paul  took  Silas  as  his  fellow-labonrer. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  it  was  a  fixed  principle 
with  Paul,  as  he  himself  tells  ns  iu  Rom.  zy.  20,  and 
2  Cor.  z.  16,  to  form  his  own  field  of  labour  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel,  and  not  to  trespass  on  that  of  any 
otilier  person ;  instead,  therefore,  of  betaking  himself  first  to 
Cyprus,  as  on  former  occasions,  he  travelled  throu^  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Syria  to  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  and  the  towns 
in  which  he  had  laboui^ßd  on  his  first  journey.  In  the  town 
of  Lystra,*  he  fcnmd  a  young  man  named  Timothy,  who,  by 
the  instructions  of  his  motlier,  a  pious  Jewess,  but  married  to 
a  heathen,  had  received  religious  impressions,  which  had  an 
abiding  effect  His  mother  was  converted  wh^i  Paul  first 
visited  that  town,  and  young  Timothy  also  became  a  aealous 
confessor  of  the  gospeL  The  report  of  his  Christian  zeal  had 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Iconium.  In  ihe  ehxxrok 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  voices  of  prophets  announoed  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  a  distinguished  agent  in  spreading  tiie 

1  I  must  here  differ  from  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  the  first  edition, 
lü  Acts  xvi.  1,  the  iKti,  if  there  are  no  reasons  for  the  contrary,  is  most 
naturally  understood  of  the  place  last  mentioned,  Lystra;  and  since 
the  &Tourable  testimony  to  his  character  giren  by  the  brethren  at 
Lystra  and  Iconium  is  mentioned,  we  may  presume,  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  one  of  these  towns  was  his  native  place ;  for  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  what  those  who  knew  Mm  best  said  of  him  diould  be  passed 
over,  though  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  testimony  of  persons  living  in 
the  nearest  towns  to  his  own  mij^ht  be  adduced.  In  Acts  zz.  4,  the 
approved  reading  is  rather  for  than  against  this  supposition;  ;for 
if  Timothy  had  been  a  native  of  Derbe,  the  predicate  AcpjScubs  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  r^;  alone,  but  Luke  would  Imve  written 
Atpßouot  9h  Tdlos  KoL  TifMBfhs  or  TdXos  ical  Ttpwdths  Atpßaiou  But  it  is 
surprising  that,  in  this  passage,  Timothy  stands  alone  without  the  men- 
tion of  his  native  place,  and  that  in  Acts  zix.  29,  Aristarchus  and  Qaius 
are  named  together  as  Macedonians  and  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  it 
might  be  presumed,  that  the  predicate  A^pßcuos  had  been  misplaced, 
and  ought  to  stand  after  Timothy's  name.  Aristarchus,  Secundos,  and 
Gains,  would  then  be  named  as  natives  of  Thessalonica,  and  TimoUiy  of 
Derbe.  But  if  we  adopt  this  view,  then  Acts  xvi.  1,  2,  must  be 
differently  explained.  But  still  it  is  not  probable  that  the  more  easy 
reading  could  be  altogether  removed  to  make  way  for  one  more  difficult 
So  common  a  name  as  Guus  might  easily  belong  to  a  Christian 
at  Derbe  and  to  another  from  Macedonia,  as  we  find  it  borne  also  by 
an  approved  Christian  residing  at  Corinth,  Bom.  xvi.  23, 1  Cor.  i.  14 ; 
and  Timothy's  native  place  might  be  omitted  because  he  was  the  best 
known  of  all  Paul's  associates. 
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gospel  It  gratified  Paul  to  have  a  zealous  youth  with  Mm, 
who  could  assist  him  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  be 
trained  for  a  preacher  nnder  his  direction.  He  seconded  the 
Toices  that  thus  called  on  Timothy,  and  the  yoimg  man  him- 
self was  prepared  by  his  love  to  their  conunon  Lord,  to 
accompany  hia  fitithful  servant  every  where.  As  by  his 
descent  and  education  he  belonged  on  one  side  to  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  so  much  the  more 
fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  the  apostles  among  both.  And 
in  order  to  bring  hiim  nearor  the  former,  Paul  caused  him  to 
be  drcumcised,  by  whidi  he  forfeited  none  of  the  publicly 
acknowledged  rights  <^  the  Gentile  Christians ;  for  being  the 
son  of  a  Jewess,  and  educated  in  Judaism,  he  could  with 
more  propriety  be  claimed  by  the  Jews. 

After  Paul  had  visited  the  churches  already  founded  in  this 
district,  he  proceeded  to  Phiygia.  Of  course  he  could  not,  either 
on  this  or  on  a  later  journey,  publish  the  gospel  in  all  the 
thi^eesoore  and  two  *  towns  of  the  populous  province  of  Phrygia* 
He  must  have  left  much  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupils, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Epaphras  at  Colossse,  who  afterwards 
founded  a  diurch  there,  and  in  the  towns  of  HierapoHs  and 
Laodioea.^      Thence  he  directed  his  course  northward  to 

'  This  is  the  number  stated  in  the  sixth  century  by  Hierodes,  author 
of  the  ^w4ichifMs,  or  a  '^  Trayeller's  Companion/'  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

'  I  caanot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schulz,  brought  forward  in 
the  S^ien  und  KrUiken,  voL  iL  part  3,  which  is  also  advocated  by 
ihr.  Schott  in  his  Isagoge,  that  Paul  himself  was  the  founder  of  these 
chnrche».  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that,  if  the  Clolossians  and  Laodi- 
oeans  had  received  the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle,  he  would 
have  plaioed  Uiem  so  closely  in  connexion  with  those  who  i|ere  not  per^ 
ionally  known  to  him,  without  any  distinction,  as  we  find  in  Coloss.  ii.  1 ; 
since,  in  reference  to  the  anxiety  of  the  apostle  for  the  churches,  it 
always  made  an  important  difference  whether  he  himself  had  founded 
them  or  not.  The  i<roi  would  have  been  used  too  indefinitely,  if  its 
meaning  had  not  bc^sn  fixed  by  what  preceded ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  those  churches  of  Phrygia  are  referred  to,  which,  like  the  churches 
at  Coloss89  and  Laodicea,  had  not  been  founded  by  Paul  himself.  And 
how  ean  it  be  supposed  that,  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  founded  by  him- 
self he  would  never  appeal  to  wliat  they  had  heard  from  his  own  lips, 
bot  only  to  the  announcement  of  the  gospel,  which  they  had  heard  from 
others?  and  that  he  should  speak  not  of  what  he  himself  had  seen  and 
heard  among  them,  but  only  of  what  had  been  reported  to  him  by 
others  respecting  their  state  1  The  acute  remarks  of  Wiggers,  in  the 
Studien  und  KrUiken,  1838,  part  i  p.  171,  have  not  induced  me  to 
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Galatia.  As  many  Jews  resided  in  this  province,  he  addressed 
himself  probably  first  to  these,  and  to  the  proselytes  who 
worshipped  with  them  in  the  synagogues.  But  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  met  with  among  the  Jews  prepared  an  opening  for 
him  to  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
itfection. 

Paul  had  to  maintain  a  severe  conflict  with  bodily  sufferings 
£^s  appears  frora  many  allusions  in  his  epistles,  where  he  speaks 
of  his  being  given  up  to  a  sense  of  human  weakness.  Nor  is 
this  surprising,  for  as  a  Pharisee,  striving  after  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  he  had  certainly  not  spared  his  own  body. 
After  he  had  found  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
^  bad  attained  the  fi*eedom  of  the  evangelical  spirit,  he  was,  it 
is  true,  very  far  from  a  tormenting  castigation  of  his  body, 
and  from  legal  dependence  on  works ;  he  expresses  the  most 

alter  my  opinion  on  this  point.  The  explanation  he  gives  of  the  words 
in  Coloss.  ii.  1,  "  also  for  those  (among  the  Christians  in  Colossn  and 
l^aodieea)  who  have  not  known  me  personally,"  appears  to  me  not  so 
natural  as  the  common  one,  which  I  follow.  If  Paul  had  intended  to 
eay  this,  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  limit  Zaoi  by  adding  ißwy.  If 
the  Kot  in  verse  7  is  also  to  be  retained,  yet  I  do  not  find  any  intimation 
conveyed  by  it  that  they  had  received  instruction  from  another  teacher, 
but  only  a  reference  to  what  preceded,  that  they  had  received  from 
Epaphras  the  same  gospel  of  the  divine  grace  which  had  been  published 
throughout  the  world.  But,  from  external  evidence,  I  cannot  help  con« 
sidering  the  Kcä  as  suspicious ;— the  frequent  repetition  of  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding part,  and  the  observable  reference  to  v.  6,  might  easily  occasion 
t&e  insertion  of  such  a  Koi,  But  if  the  ical  is  spurious,  it  appears  much 
more  clearly  that  Epaphras,  not  Paul,  was  the  teacher  of  this  church. 
He  is  called  (Mp  rjimv  ^idKovos)  a  servant  of  Christ  in  PauVs  stead, 
because  Paul  had  given  over  to  him  the  office  of  proclaiming  the  gospel 
in  the  three  cities  of  Phrygia  which  he  himself  could  not  visit.  It  is 
not  clear  to*  me  that  Paul,  in  ii.  5,  may  not  have  used  tiie  word  Awttfu 
to  denote  his  bodily  absence  in  opposition  to  his  spiritual  presence 
among  them,  although  he  did  not  mean  that  he  had  been  once  among 
them,  and  was  now  removed  to  a  distance  from  them.  It  still  appears 
to  me  remarkable,  that — if  he  wrote  some  years  after  his  presence 
among  them — there  should  be  no  allusion  to  his  personal  intercourse 
with  them,  especially  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  which  was  in  so  critical 
a  state ;  to  whoin  it  was  so  important  to  evince  his  love  and  care  for 
them,  and  to  exhort  faithfully  to  keep  the  instructions  they  had  received 
from  him ;  and  especially,  if  he  had  the  opportunity  of  commending 
Epaphras  to  them,  as  the  person  who  had  carried  on  the  work  which  he 
had  begun,  he  would  so  much  the  more  have  stated  explicitly,  that 
Epaphras  taught  no  other  doctrine  than  what  they  had  at  first  received 
from  himself,  that  he  would  only  raise  the  Buperatracturo  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  himselt 
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decided  opposition  to  everything  of  the  kind,  in  language 
which  exhibits  him  to  us  as  independent  of  all  outward 
circumstances,  with  a  spirit  that  freely  subordinated  and 
appropriated  all  that  was  external  to  an  infinitely  higher 
object.  Such  are  those  memorable  words  which  testify  such 
consciousness  of  true  freedom :  "  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound  :  everywhere  and  in  all 
things,  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to  aboimd  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me."  Philip,  iv.  12,  13-. 
But  his  new  vocation  allowed  him  still  less  to  spare  himself, 
since  he  laboured  hard  with  his  own  hands  for  a  livelihood, 
while  he  exerted  his  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
utmost  in  his  apostolic  ministry  ;  he  had  so  many  dangers  to 
undergo,  so  many  hardships  and  sufferings  to  endure,  under 
which  a  weak  body  might  soon  sink.  Yet  with  the  sense  of 
human  weakness,  the  consciousness  waxed  stronger  of  a  might 
surpassing  everything  that  human  power  could  effect,  a  divine 
all-conquering  energy  which  proved  its  efficiency  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  in  him  as  its  instrument ;  and  he 
could  perfectly  distinguish  this  divine  power  from  all  merely 
human  endowments.  Under  a  sense  of  hmnan  weakness,  he 
became  raised  above  himself,  by  that  inward  glory  which 
beamed  upon  him  in  those  communications  of  a  higher  world 
with  which  he  was  honoured.  He  considered  a  peculiarly 
oppressive  pain  which  constantly  attended  him,  and  checked 
the  soaring  of  his  exalted  spirit,  as  an  admonition  to  humility 
given  him  by  God,  as  a  counterpoise  to  those  moments  of 
inward  glorification  which  were  vouchsafed  him.  And  he 
informs  us,  that  after  he  had  prayed  thrice  to  the  Lord,  to 
free  him,  from  this  oppressive  pain,  an  answer  by  a  divine 
voice— either  in  vision  or  in  pure  inward  consciousness — was 
granted  him — ^that  he  must  not  desire  to  be  freed  from  that 
which  deepened  the  sense  of  his  human  weakness,  but  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  grace  im^ 
parted  to  him ;  for  the  power  of  God  proved  itself  to  be  truly 
such,  even  in  the  midst  of  human  weakness.* 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  2  Cot.  xii.  7, 
where  he  alludes  to  something  that  constantly  tormented  him  like  a 
piercing  thorn  which  a  pardon  carries  about  in  his  body,  only  intended 
to  sigolfjr  his  numerous  opponents.    Certainly. we  cannot  be  jfstified 
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He  experienced  the  truth  of  this  especially  durii^  his 
ministry  in  Galatia.  His  body  was  bowed  down  through 
debility,  but  the  divine  power  of  his  words  and  works,  so 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of  the  material 
organ,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  susceptible  disposi- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  the  glowing  zeal  of  self- 
sacrificing  love  which  amidst  his  own  sufferings  enabled  him 
to  bear  everything  so  joyfully  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
must  have  attracted  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  so  much 
greater  force,  and  excited  that  ardent  attachment  to  his  person 
which  he  so  vividly  describes  in  GaL  iv.  14.  **  Ye  received 
me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Galatian  churches  were  formed  of  a  stock  of  native 
Jews,  and  partly  of  a  great  number  of  Proselytes,  for  whom 
Judaism  had  become  the  transition-point  to  Christianity,  and 
of  persons  who  passed  immediately  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity;  and  with  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  church, 
some  Jews  connected  themselves  who  were  distinguished  from 
the  great  mass  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen  by  their 
susceptibility  for  the  gospel  But  by  means  of  those  who 
were  formerly  proselytes  and  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
•churches,  an  intercourse  with  the  Jews  was  kept  up,  and 
hence  arose  those  disturbances  in  these  churches  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak. 

On  leaving  Galatia,  Paul  was  at  first  imcertain  in  what 
direction  to  turn,  since  new  fields  of  labour  opened  to  him  on 
different  sides.  At  one  time,  he  thought  of  going  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  to  Proconsular  Asia,  and  afterwards  of 
passing  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Mysia  and  Bithynia ;  but 
«ither  by  an  inward  voice  or  a  vision  he  received  a  monition 

in  saying,  that  Paul  meant  nothing  else  than  what  he  mentions  in  the 
10th  verse ;  for  in  this  latter  passage,  he  only  applies  the  general  truth 
—which  the  divine  voice  had  assured  him  of  in  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular object  before  mentioned — ^to  ev«rything  which  might  contribute 
to  render  him  sensible  of  his  human  weakness.  This  application  of  the 
principle,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Paul,  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
ne  meant  to  indicate  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  first  passage.  We 
cannot  indeed  suppose  that  he  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from  suoh  suf- 
ferings as  were  essentially  and  indissolubly  connected  with  his  vocation. 
But  we  must  conclude  that  his  prayers  referred  to  sometiiing  altogether 
personal,  which  affected  him  not  as  an  apostle,  but  as  Paul ;  though  it 
would  be  absurd,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  distinguishing  maiks»  to 
attempt!  to  detemüno  exactly  tohaC  it  was. 
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from  the  DiTine  Spirit,  which  caused  him  to  abandon  botii 
these  plans.'  Haying  formed  an  intention  of  passing  over  to 
Europe,  but  waiting  to  see  whether  he  should  be  withheld  or 
encouraged  by  a  higher  guidance,  he  betook  himself  to  Troas ; 
and  a  nocturnal  vision,  in  which  a  Macedonian  appeared 
calling  in  behalf  of  his  nation  for  his  aid,  confirmed  his  reso- 
lution to  visit  Macedonia.  At  Troas,  he  met  with  Luke  th^ 
physician,  perhaps  one  of  the  Proselytes,  who  had  been  oon- 
verted  by  him  at  Antioch,  and  who  joined  his  band  of  comr 
panions  in  missionary  labour.  His  medical  skill  would  be 
serviceable  on  many  occasions  for  promoting  the  publication 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  ^  The  first  Macedonian  dty 
in  which  they  stayed  was  Phihppi,  a  place  of  some  import* 
ance.  The  number  of  Jews  here  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  establish  a  synagogue.  Probably  there  were  only 
Proselytes,  who  had  a  place  for  assembling  surrotmded  with 
trees,  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Stiymon,  where  they  performed  their  devotions  and  the 
necessary  lustrations,  a  so-called  irpoaevxfh^  If  addresses 
founded  on  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not  delivered 
here  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  if  Paid  could  not  avail 
himself  of  such  a  custom  for  publishing  the  gospel ;  still  the 
Proselytes  (especially  females)  assembled  here  on  the  Sabbath 
for  prayer,  and  he  would  here  meej?  those  persons  ^dio  were 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  preparation  and  susceptibility  for 
what  he  wished  to  communicate.  Accordingly,  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  Sabbath,  he  resorted  thither  with  his  com- 
panions, in  order  to  hold  a  conversation  on  religious  topics 
with  the  women  of  the  city  who  were  here  assembled  for 
prayer.  His  words  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  firom  the  town  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  she  and  her  whole  fiimily 

^  We  infer  that  Luke  joined  Paul  at  Troas,  from  his  beginning,  in 
AcU  xvi.  10,  to  write  his  narratiye  in  the  first  person — "  We  endeavoured 
to  go/'  &c. 

*  The  ezpresnon  in  Acts  xvi.  13,  oZ  ivofil^^ro,  makes  it  probable  that 
^his  woocwx^  was  not  a  building,  but  only  an  enclosed  place  in  the  open 
air,  wnich  was  usually  applied  to  this  purpose :  compare  Tertullian,  ad 
yaUonea,  L 13,  "  The  Orationes  Literales  of  the  Jews,"  and  DeJejunm, 
c.  16,  where  he  speaks  of  the  widely-spread  interest  taken  by  the  heathen 
in  the  Jewi^  feasts;  '*  Judaicum  certe  jejunium  ubique  celebratur; 
^wam  omissis  templis  per  omnes  libros  quocunque  in  aperto  aliquando 
jam  preces  ad  coe»lum  mittunt." 
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were  baptized  by  him,  and  compelled  him  by  her  importunity 
to  take  up  his  abode  wiüi  his  companions  in  her  house.'  As 
in  this  town  there  were  few  or  no  Jews,  the  adherents  of 
Judaism  consisted  only  of  proselytes ;  thus  Christianity  met 
in  this  quarter  with  no  obstinate  resistance ;  and  it  would 
have  probably  gained  a  still  greater  number  of  adherents^ 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  persecution,  if  opposition  had 
not  been  excited^  owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  certain  in^vid\ials  among  the  Gentiles,  by  the 
operation  of  Üie  divine  doctrine. 

There  was  a  female  slave  who,  in  a  state  resembling  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism,  was  accustomed  to  answer  un- 
consciously questions  proposed  to  her,  and  was  esteemed  to 
be  a  prophetess  inspired  by  Apollo  ;^  as  in  all  the  forms  of 
heathenish  idolatry,  the  hidden  powers  of  nature  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  religion.'  This  slave  had  probably  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  Paul,  and  his  words  had  left  an  im- 
pression on  her  heart.  In  hCT  convulsive  fits,  these  impressions 
were  revived,  and  mingling  what  she  had  heard  from  Paul 
with  her  own  heathenish  notions,  she  frequently  followed  the 
preachers  when  on  their  way  to  the  Proseuche,  exclaiming, 
^*  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  who 
show  imto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  This  testimony  of  a 
prophetess  so  admired  by  the  people  might  have  availed 
much  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  new  doctrine ;  but  it 

^  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  some  expositors  of  the  Acts,  that  all 
this  took  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  public  exercises  of  devotioD, 
and  that  on  the  same  day,  as  they  were  returning  from  the  place  where 
Paul  baptized  Lydia,  the  meeting  with  this  prophetess  occurred  on  their 
way  to  the  Proseuche.  Luke's  narrative  in  Acts  xvi.  16,  does  not  indi- 
cate that  all  these  events  took  place  on  one  day*  The  assertions  of  the 
prophetess  make  it  probable  that  she  had  often  heard  Paul  speak. 

'  On  the  common  notion  of  the  people,  that  the  Pythian  Apollo  took 
possession  of  such  iYyoffrgifi^ovs  or  wvOwpast  and  spoke  through  their 
mouth,  see  Plutarch,  De  Def.  Oraador,  c  9.  Tertullian  describes  such 
persons,  Apologet,  c.  23,  *'  qui  de  Deo  pati  existimantur,  qui  anhelando'* 
<in  a  state  of  convulsive  agony,  in  which  the  person  felt  himself  powers 
fully  impelled  as  by  a  strange  spirit  with  a  hollow  voice)  "prsa&ntur." 

'  Thus  the  oracles  of  the  ancients,  the  incubations,  and  similar  pheno* 
mena  in  the  heathenism  of  the  Society  Isles  in  the  South  Sea.  The 
Priest  of  Oro,  the  God  of  War,  uttered  oracles  in  an  ecstatic  state  of 
violent  convulsions,  and,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  could  not 
again  put  himself  in  such  a  state.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  late  interest* 
ing  accounts  of  this  mission  by  Ellis,  Bennet»  &c. 
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was  very  foreign  from  Paul's  disposition  to  employ  or  endure 
each  a  mixture  of  trutL  and  falsehood.  At  first,  he  did  not 
concern  himself  about  the  exclamations  of  the  slave.  But  as 
she  persisted,  he  at  last  turned  to  her,  and  commanded  the 
spirit  which  held  her  rational  and  moral  powers  in  bondage, 
to  come  out  of  her.  If  this  was  not  a  personal  evil  spirit, 
still  it  was  the  predominance  of  an  ungodlike  spirit  That 
which  constitutes  man  a  free  agent,  and  which  ought  to  rule 
over  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  his  nature,  was  here  held  in 
subjection  to  them.  *  And  by  the  divine  powe«  of  that  Saviour 
who  had  restored  peace  and  harmony  to  the  distracted  souls  of 
demoniacs,  this  woman  was  also  rescued  from  the  power  of  such 
an  ungodlike  spirit,  and  could  never  again  be  brought  into  that 
state.  When,  therefore,  the  slave  could  no  longer  practise  her 
arts  of  soothsaying,  her  masters  saw  themselves  deprived  of 

^  We  have  no  certain  marks  which  will  enable  us  to  determine  in 
what  light  Paul  viewed  the  phenomenon.    It  might  be  (though  we 
cannot  decide  with  certainty)  that  he  gave  to  the  heathen  notion,  that 
the  spirit  of  Apollo  animated  this  person,  a  Jewish  form,  that  an  evil 
spirit  or  demon  possessed  her.    In  this  case,  he  followed  the  universally 
I'eceived  notion,  without  reflecting  at  the  moment  any  further  upon  it, 
for  this   subject  belonging  to  the  higher  philosophy  of  nature,  was 
far  from  his  thoughts.    He  directed  his  attention  only  to  the  moral 
grounds  of  the  phenomenon.    I  am  convinced,  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
who  was  promised  to  him  as  an  apostle,  glided  him  in  this  instance  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  truth  which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to 
announce,  to  tt  knowledge  of  every  thing  essential  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.     By  this  Spirit  he  discerned  the  predominance  of  the  reign 
of  evil  in  this  phenomenon ;  and  if  an  invisible  power  is  here  thought 
to  be  operating,  yet  what  is  natural  in  the  causes  and  symptoms  is 
net  thereby  excluded,  even  as  the  natural  does  not  exclude  the  super- 
liatural.    Compare  the  admirable  remarks  of  my  friend  Twesten  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Dogmatik,  p.  355,  and  what  is  said  on  demoniacs 
in  my  Leben  Jestt,    This  spirit  gave  Paul  the  confident  belief,  that 
M  Christ  had  conquered  and  rendered  powerless  the  kingdom  of  evil — 
tiierefore  by  his  divine  power  every  thing  which  belong^  to  this  king- 
dom would  henceforth  bo  overcome.     In  this  faith,  he  spoke  full  of 
^ivine  confidence,  and  his  word  took  efiect  in  proportion  to  his  faith. 
But  in  the  words  of   Christ,  and  the  declarations  of  the  apostle 
^pecting  himself,  I  find  no  ground  for  admitting,  that  with  this  light 
of  his  ciüristian  consciousness,  an  error  could  by  no  possibility  exist» 
which  did  not  affect  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  belonged  to  a  different 
tod  lower  department  of  knowledge ;  such  as  the  question,  whether  we 
&re  to  consider  this  as  a  phenomenon  explicable  from  the  nature  of  the 
haman  soul,  its  natural  powers  and  connexion  with  a  bodily  Organiza- 
tion, or  an  effect  of  a  possession  by  a  personal  evil  spirit. 
VOL.  L  N 
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Üie  gains  which  they  had  hitherto  ohtained  from  this  souroa 
Enr^ed,  they  seized  Paul  and  SiJas,  and  accused  them  before 
the  civil  authorities,  the  Duumvirs,  ^  as  turbulent  Jews,  who 
were  attempting  to  introduce  Jewish  religious  practices  into 
the  Roman  colony,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Boman  Taws, 
tiiough  the  right  was  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  of  practising 
their  national  cultus  for  themselves  without  molestation. 
After  they  had  been  publicly  scourged  without  further  exami- 
nation, they  were  cast  into  prison.  The  feeling  of  public 
ignominy  and  oi  bodily  pain,  confinement  in  a  gloomy  prison, 
where  their  feet  were  stretched  in  a  painful  manner,  and 
festened  in  the  stocks  (nervtis),^  and  the  expectation  of  the 
ill-treatment  which  might  yet  await  them — all  this  could  not 
depress  their  souls ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  rather  elevated 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  enduring  reproach  and 
pain  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  About  midnight  they  united  in 
offering  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  when  an  earthquake  shook 
the  walls  of  their  prison.  The  doors  flew  open,  and  the  fettersf 
of  the  prisoners  were  loosened.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  was 
seized  with  the  greatest  alarm,  believing  that  the  prisoners 
had  escaped,  but  Paul  and  Silaa  calmed  his  fears.  This  earth- 
quake which  gave  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  liberty — their  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity— ^their  serenity  and  confidence  under  so  many  suffer- 
ings— all  combined  to  make  them  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  jailor  as  beings  of  a  higher  order.  He  fell  at  their 
feet,  and  calling  to  mind  what  he  had  heard  fix)hi  the  lips  of 
Paul  and  Silas  respecting  the  way  of  salvation  annoxmoed  by 
them,  addressed  them  in  similar  language,  and  inquired  what 
he  must  do  to  be  saved.  His  whole  femily  assembled  to  hear 
the  answer,  and  it  was  a  joyful  morning  for  all*  Whether  the 
Duumvirs  had  become  more  &vourably  disposed  by  what  they 
had  learnt  in  the  mean  time  respecting  the  prisoners,  or  that 
the  jailor's  report  had  made  an  impression  upon  them,  they 
authorized  him  to  say  that  Paul  and  Silas  might  depart 

^  The  name  orpanp^ot  which  is  used  in  the  Acts  to  designtte  theae 
magistrates,  was  anciently  employed  in  the  smaller  Greek  oities  to 
designate  the  supreme  authorities.  See  Aristoteles  Politic,  vii.  8,  ed. 
Bekker.  vol.  ii.  p.  1322,  iv  rais  fiiKpcus  irctXcat  ida  irtpi  xirrmf  (Jipx^)* 
jcaXoG<n  tk  (rrparriyohs  Koi  iro\€ftdpxovs. 

'  Tertullian  ad  Martyres,  c.  2.  "  Nihil  cma  senUt  in  nsryo,  qavaa 
animus  in  coelo  est.** 
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Had  any  tinng  enthusiaBtic  mingled  with  tbat  blessed  inspirar 
turn  -which  enabled  Paul  to  endure  all  shame  and  all  suffering 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord, — he  certainly  would  have  done 
nothing  in  order  to  escape  disgrace,  though  it  might  have 
been  wiüiout  injury  and  to  the  advantage  of  bis  calling,— or 
to  obtain  an  apology  to  which  his  civil  privileges  entitled  him, 
for  the  unmerited  treatment  he  had  received.  How  far  were 
his  sentiments  from  what  in  lat^  times  the  morals  of  monkery 
have  called  hiunihty !  Appealing  to  his  civil  rights,^  ho 
obliged  the  Duumvirs,  who  were  not  justified  in  treating  a 
Roman  citizen  ^  so  ignominiously,  to  oome  to  the  prison,  and, 
as  an  attestation  of  his  innocence,  with  their  own  lips  to  re- 
hose^  him  and  his  companion.  They  now  betook  them- 
selves to  the  house  of  Lydia,  where  the  other  Christians  of 
the  city  were  assembled,  and  spoke  the  last  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  exhortation.  They  then  quitted  the  place,  but  Luke 
and  Timothy,  who  had  not  been  included  in  Üie  persecution, 
stayed  behind  in  peace.  *  Paul  left  in  Philippi  a  church  fiiU 
of  fidth  and  zeal — ^who  shortly  after  gave  a  proof  of  their 
affectionate  concern  for  him  by  sending  contributions  for.  hi» 
maintenance,  though  he  never  sought  for  such  gifts,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  labour  of'his  own  hands. 

Paul  and  Silas  now  directed  their  coiurse  to  Thessalonica, 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  the  largest  city  of  Macedonia,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  where  many  Jews  resided. 
Here  they  foimd  a  synagogue,  which  for  three  weeks  Paul 
visited  on  the  Sabbath ;  the  hearts  of  many  proselytes  were 

*  See  the  well-known  word»  of  Cicero,  Act,  IL  in  Verrem,  v.  57. 
**  Jam  ilia  vox  et  imploratio  civis  Romanua  sum,  quae  saspe  multis  in 
nltimis  terns  opem  inter  barbaros  et  salutem  attulit. 

'  How  Paol's  father  obtained  the  Roman  citizenship  we  know  not. 
We  have  no  ^nnd  for  assuming,  that  Paul  was  indebted  for  it  to  his 
being  bom  at  Tmsus ;  for  though  Dio  Chrysostom,  in  hU  second  \iyos 
Tmpauobs,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Reiske,  p.  36,  mentions  several  prlrileges  which 
the  Emperor  Augustus  had  gninted  to  the  city  of  Tarsus  to  a  reward 
for  its  fidelity  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Boman 
dtizenahip  was  one  of  them,  and  allowing  it  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be 
dcNibted  whether  it  would  have  been  conferred  on  a  foreign  Jewish 
fiunily,  to  wfaidi  Pan!  belonged. 

*  ^im  also  mnst  have  obtained  by  some  means  Uie  right  of  a  Boman 
dtixen. 

^  Timothy  rejoined  Paul  at  Thessalonica  or  Beroea;  and  Luke  at 
a  later  period 
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won  by  Ms  preaching ;  and  through  them  a  way  was  opened 
for  publishing  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  in  the  city. 
From  what  Paul  says  in  1  Thess.  (i.  9,  10;  ii.  10,  11),*  we 
find  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  addressing  the  proselytes 
only  once  a-week  at  the  meetings  of  the  synagogue ;  his 
preaching  would  then  have  been  confined  to  the  small  number 
of  Grentiles  who  belonged  to  the  proselytes.  At  the  meetings 
of  the  synagogue,  he  could  adopt  only  such  a  method  and  form 
of  address,  as  suited  the  standing-point  of  the  Jews ;  he  must 
have  presupposed  many  things,  and  many  topics  he  could  not 
develop,  which  required  to  be  fiilly  investigated,  in  order  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  heathen.  But  he  knew,  as 
we  see  from  several  examples,  how  to  distinguish  the  different 
standing-points  and  wants  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  hence, 
we  may  presume,  that  he  carefully  availed  himself  of  oppor- 
tunities" to  make  use  of  these  differences.  The  Gentiles, 
whose  attention  was  awakened  by  the  proselytes,  soon  assem- 
bled in  various  places  to  hear  him,  and  from  them  chiefly  a 
church  was  formed,  professing  faith  in  the  one  living  God,  as 
well  as  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

Agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  10,^  com- 
pared with  1  Cor.  ix.  14),  Paul  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
requirement,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  should  be  furnished  by  those  for  whom  they  expended 
their  whole  strength  and  activity,  in  order  to  confer  upon 
them  the  highest  benefit.  But  since  he  was  conscious  that  in 
one  point  he  was  inferior  to  the  other  apostles,  not  having  at 
first  joined  himself  voluntarily  to  the  Redeemer,  but  having 
been  by  the  divine  grace,  as  it  were  against  his  will,  trans- 
formed firom  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  churoh  into  an  apostle, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  a  right  belonging  to  the 
apostolic  office,  in  order  to  evince  his  readiness  and  delight  in 
the  calling  which  was  laid  upon  him  by  a  higher  necessity; 
(1  Cor.  X.  16 — 18.)     Thus  also  he  found  the  means  of  pro- 

^  Schrader  in  his  Chronological  Hemarks,  p.  95,  thinks  that  these 
passagiBS  cannot  possibly  refer  to  Paul's  first  visit  to  Thessalonica,  which 
mustliaye  been  a  very  short  one.  Bat  there  seems  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition,  that  a  man  of  such  z^  and  inde&tigable  activity  in 
his  calling,  would  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks,  effect  so  much» 
and  leave  behind  him  «o  vivid  an  impression  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  as  is  implied  in  these  passages. 
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moüng  his  apostolic  laboiirs  among  the  heathen;  for  a 
ministry  so  manifestly  disinterested,  sacrificing  every  thing  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  undergoing  all  toils  and  deprivations, 
must  have  won  the  confidence  of  many,  even  of  those  who 
otherwise  were  disposed  to  suspect  selfish  motives  in  a  zeal  for 
the  best  interests  of  others,  which  they  could  not  appreciate. 
He  must  have  been  more  anxious  to  remove  every  pretext  for 
such  a  suspicion,  because  the  conduct  of  many  Jews  who  were 
active  in  making  proselytes,  was  calculated  to  cast  such  an 
imputation  on  the  Jewish  teachers  in  general  The  other 
apostles  in  their  youth,  had  earned  their  livelihood  by  a 
regular  employment,  but  yet  one  which  they  could  not  IbUow 
in  every  place ;  Paid,  on  the  other  hand,  though  destined  to 
be  a  Jewish  theologian,  yet  according  to  the  maxims  prevalent 
in  the  Jewish  schools,*  along  with  the  study  of  the  law,  had 
learned  the  art  of  tent-maMng ;  and  easily  gained  a  main- 
tenance by  this  handicraft,  wherever  he  went,  on  accoimt  of 
the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East,  and  the  manifold  occasions 
on  which  tents'  were  used.  While  anxiety  for.  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the'  heathen  and  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
wholly  occupied  his  mind,  he  waa  forced  to  employ  the  night 
in  earning  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions (1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  Acts  xx.  34),  excepting  as  far  as  he 
obtained  some  relief  by  the  afiectionate  voluntary  offerings  .of 
the  church  at  PhiHppi.  But  to  him  it  was  happiness  to  give 
to  others  without  receiving  anything  in  return  firom  them ; 
from  his  own  experience,  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
words,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Acts  xx.  35. 
The  apostle  not  only  publicly  addressed  the  church,  but 
visited  individuals  in  their  femiUes,  and  impressed  on  their 

^  In  the  Pirke  Avoth,  c  2,  §  2,  yn«  ^  Dj?  rnto^-ro^  no;,  "  Beautifal  is 
the  study  of  the  law  with  an  earthly  employment,  by  which  a  man  gains 
his  liyelihood  ;**  and  the  reason  alleged  is,  that  both  together  are  pre« 
TenÜTes  of  sin,  but  ;in  their  absence,  the;  soul  is  easily  ruined,  and  sin 
finds  entrance.  And  thus  in  monasteries,  occupation  with  manual  labour 
had  for  its  object,  not  simply  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
body,  but  also  to  prevent  sensuality  from  mingling  with  higher  spiritual 
employments. 

'  Philo  de  Yictimis,  886,  ed.  Francof.  aiyHif^^airptxh,  oi  8of>al  irvw 
^aip6iuvtd  re  koI  ov^^mSfUiftUf  ^opifral  y§y6p(untf  69otir6pois  oIkIoi  ical 
fidXurra  ro!s  iw  mctfr^Uus,  This  tends  to  show,  though  it  does  not  prove, 
that  Paul  chose  this  occupation  from  its  being  one  for  which  his  native 
eountiy  was  celebrated ;  nence^  too,  we  read  of  ientoria  Cilicineu 
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hearts  tlie  fandamental  traths  of  tiie  gospel  in  private  oon- 
versatkHiSy  ch*  warned  them  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
Üie  Christian  lifa^  He  endeavoured  to  cherish  the  hopes  of 
believers  under  the  sufferings  of  their  earthly  life,  by  pointing 
them  to  the  period  when  Christ  would  come  again  to  bring  his 
kingdom  among  mankind  to  a  victcaious  consummation.  This 
period,  for  those  who  were  conscious  of  having  obtained  re- 
demption, was  fitted  to  be  not  an  object  of  dread,  but  of 
joyful  longing  hope.  And  during  the  first  part  of  his  apostolic 
course,  this  decfeive  event  appeared  to  I%.ul  nearer  than  it 
really  was.  For,  in  this  respect,  the  times  and  seasons  must 
remain  hidden  tOl  the  epoch  of  their  fulfilment,  as  Christ 
himself  declared.  Matthew  xxiv.  36.^  The  first  publishers  of 
the  gospel  w^re  fiir  from  thinking,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  gradually,  after  a  tedious  process,  by  its  own 
inward  energy,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  in  the  natural 
developments  of  events,  overcome  the  opposing  powers  of  the 
earth,  and  make  them  subserve  its  interests.  Although 
Christ,  by  the  parables  in  which  he  represented  the  prepress 
of  his  kingdom  on  eurth,  had  indicated  the  slowness  of  its 
development,  as  in  the  parables  of  the  grain  of  com,  of  leaven, 
oi  the  wheat  and  the  tares  ;  yet  the  meaning  of  these  repre- 
sentations, as  ^  as  they  were  prophetical,  and  related  to  the 
scale  of  ten^poral  development,  coiild  only  be  rightly  under- 
stood, when  explained  by  the  course  of  events.  And  herein 
we  recognise  the  divine  intuition  oi  Christ,  which  could  pierce 
through  the  longest  succession  of  generations  and  ages.  But 
the  apostles,  to  whom  sudi  an  intuition,  was, not  granted, 
thou^t  indeed  that,  as  their  Lord  had  promised,  the  gOG|>el 
would  spread  Bxa<mg  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  its  divine 
energy  peryading  and  overcoming  the  world  ;  but  they  also 
believed,  that  the  persecutions  of  the  ruling  powers  among 
the  Gentiles,  would  continually  become  more  intense,  tiü  the 

^  We  do  not  see  wby  the  exhortatiooa  aad  warnings  given  to  the 
Christians  at  Thessalonica,  ta  which  Paul  appeals  in  hoth  his  EpiBtles, 
might  not  have  heen  communicated  during  his  first  residence  among 
them ;  for  would  not  Paul's  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  human  natore, 
foresee  the  dangers  likely  to  arise,,  and  endeavour  to  fortify  his  disciples 
against  them  ?  Schiader's  argument  deduced  from  this  circumstance, 
»gainst  the  dates  commonly  offered  to  these  two  £pistle%  does  not 
appear  very  weighty. 

*  See  Leben  Jemt,  pp.  557^  UZ,  3d  ed. 
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SavioFur  hy  his  divine  power  should  achkye  the  triumph  of 
the  church  oyer  all  opposing  forces.  And  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  the  knowledge  of  its  divine 
all-subduing  power,  and  its  rapid  propagation  in  the  fir^ 
age  of  the  churchy  all  contrihuted  to  conceal  from  their 
human  vision,  the  obstacles  which  withstood  the  verification 
of  their  Lord's  promise  ;  nor  could  they  even  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  population  qf  the  ^obe  at  that  period.'  Hence  it 
may  be  explained,  how  Paul, — ^notwithstanding  his  apostolic 
charact^  and  his  call  to  be  an  instrument  for  publishing 
divine  truth  in  unsullied  purity — could  embrace  the  issue  of 
all  his  hopes,  the  personal  indissoluble  union  with  that 
Saviour  whom  he  once  persecuted,  and  now  so  ardently  loved, 
with  an  enthusiastic  longing  that  outstripped  the  tedious 
development  of  history.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  was  im-> 
polled  to  exert  all  his  powen^  in  order  to  hasten  the  dissemi^ 
nation  of  the  gospel  among  all  nations.  It  was  natural,  that 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  should  operate 
most  vigorously  in  the  first  period  of  his  ministry,  while  he 
was  yet  glowing  with  youthfol  inspiration.  And  thus  under 
the  sufferings  and  shanie  which  he  endured  at  Philippi,  the 
anticipation  of  this  divine  triumph  inspired  him  so  much  the 
more ;  for  it  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of  the  divine 
power  of  faith,  that  the  confidence  and  liveliness  of  his  hope 
increased  with  the  conflicts  he  was  called  to  endure.  Filled 
with  these  sentiments,  he  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  with  an 
elevation  of  .foeling,  whidi  naturally  communicated  itself  to 
other  minds,  he  testified  of  the  hope  that  animated  him,  and 
raised  him  above  all  earthly  sttfierings.  But  as  his  inspiration 
was  fax  removed  frt>m  every  mixture  of  that  &naticism,  which 
cannot  separate  the  subjective  feeling  and  mental  views,  from 
what  belongs  to  faith,  and  the  confidence  of  faith, — he  by  no 
means  spoke  of  the  nearness  of  that  great  event  as  absolutely 
determined ;  he  adhered  with  modest  sobriety  to  the  saying 
of  the  Lord,  that ''  it  was  not  for  men  to  know,  the  times  and 
seasons"  And  with  apostolic  discretion,  he  endeavoured  to 
warn  the  new  converts  lest,  by  filling  their  imaginations  with 
visions  of  the  felicity  of  the  approaching  reign  of  Christ,  and 

^  These  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account,  when  we  find 
Baal  dechiring  in  the  latter  period  of  his  ministry,  that  the  gospel  wai 
pablished  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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wrapping  themselves  in  pleasing  dreams,  they  should  forget 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  future,  and  for  the  impend- 
ing  conflict.  He  foretold  them  that  they  had  still  many 
siSferings  and  many  struggles  to  endure,  before  they  could 
attain  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  blessedness  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Christ. 

Though  the  apostle,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
meritorious  works  and  moi^  self-si\fficiency  advanced  by 
Judaizing  teachers,  earnestly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, not  by  himian  wor^  which  are  ever  defective,  but  by 
appropriating  the  grace  of  redemption  through  fidth  alone ; 
yet  he  also  deemed  it  of  importance  to  warn  the  new  converts 
against  another  misapprehension  to  which  a  superficial  con- 
version, or  a  confusion  of  the  common  Jewish  notions  of  faith 
with  the  Pauline  might  expose  them  ;  namely,  the  fedse  repre^ 
sentation  of  those  who  held  that  a  renunciation  of  idolatry, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  without  the 
life-transforming  influence  of  such  a  conviction,  was  sufficient 
to  place  them  on  a  better  footing  than  the  heathen,  and  to 
secure  them  from  the  divine  judgments  that  threatened  the 
heathen  world.*  He  often  charged  them  most  impressively, 
to  manifest  in  the  habitual  tenor  of  their  lives  the  change 
effected  in  their  hearts  by  the  gospel ;  and  that  their  crimi- 
nality would  be  aggravated,  i^  after  they  had  been  devoted  to 
God  by  redemption  and  baptism  to  serve  him  with  a  holy 
life,  they  returned  to  their  former  vices,  and  thus  defiled  their 
bodies  and  souls  which  had  been  made  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit     1  Thess.  iv.  6  ;  iL  12. 

But  the  speedy  and  cordial  reception  which  the  gospel  met 
with  among  the  Gentiles,  roused  the  fanatical  fury  and 
zealotry  of  many  Jews,  who  had  already  been  exasperated  by 
the  apostle's  discourse  in  the  synagogue.  They  stirred  up 
some  of  the  common  people  who  forced  their  way  into  the 
house  of  Jason  a  Christian,  where  Paul  was  staying.  But  as 
they  did  not  find  the  apostle,  they  dragged  Jason  and  some 

1  These  are  the  vain  words,  the  Ktvoi  K6yoi^  Eph.  v.  6,  of  which  Paul 
thought  it  necessary  so  solemnly  to  warn  the  Qentile  Christians.  Hence, 
warning  tiiem  against  such  a  superficial  Christianity,  he  reminds  them 
that  every  vicious  person  resembles  an  idolater,  and  would  be  equally 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God — that  not  merely  for  idolatry,  but 
for  every  unsubdued  vice,  unbelievers  would  be  exposed  to  the  divine 
condemnation. 
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other  Christians  before  the  judgment-seat  As  on  this  occa- 
sion the  persecution  originated  with  the  Jews,  who  merely 
employed  the  Gentiles  as  their  tools,  the  accusation  brought 
against  the  publishers  of  the  new  doctrine  was  not  the  same 
as  those  made  at  Philippi ;  they  were  not  charged,  as  in  other 
cases,  with  having  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  their  own  mode  of  worship  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
lawa  As  Paid  had  laboured  here  for  the  most  part  among 
the  Gentiles,  the  grounds  were  too  slight  for  supporting  such 
an  accusation,  especially  as  the  civil  authorities  were  not  pre- 
disposed to  receive  it.  At  this  time,  a  political  accusation, 
the  crimen  majestatis,  was  likely  to  be  more  successful,  a 
device  that  was  often  employed  in  a  similar  way,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  Paul  had 
^)oken  much  at  Thessalonica  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  which  believers  already  belonged;  and  by  dis- 
torting his  expressions,  the  accusation  was  rendered  plausible. 
He  instigated  people  (it  was  averred)  to  acknowledge  one 
Jesus  as  supreme  ruler  instead  of  Csesar.  But  the  autho- 
rities, when  they  saw  the  persons  before  them  who  were 
chai^ged  with  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  could  not 
credit  such  an  accusation;  and  after  Jason  and  his  friends 
had  given  security  that  there  should  be  no  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  that  those  persons  who  had  been  the  alleged 
causes  of  this  disturbance  should  soon  leave  the  city,  they 
were  dismissed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Paul  and  Silas  left  the 
city,  after  a  residence  of  three  or  four  weeks.  As  Paul  could 
not  remain  there  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  the  newly 
formed  church  required,  his  anxiety  was  awakened  on  its 
behalf,  since  he  foresaw  that  it  would  have  to  endure  much 
persecution  from  the  Gentiles  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews. 
He  had  formed,  therefore,  the  intention  of  returning  thither 
as  soon  as  the  first  storm  of  the  popular  fury  had  subsided } 
1  Thess.  ii.  18.  Possibly  he  left  Timothy  behind,  who  had 
not  been  an  object  of  persecution,  imless  he  met  him  first  at 
Bercoa,  after  leaving  Philippi.  Paid  and  Silas  now  proceeded 
to  Berosa,  a  town  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  they  met 
with  a  better  reception  from  the  Jews ;  the  gospel  here  found 
acceptance  also  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  a  tumult  raised  by 
Jews  from  Thessalonica  forced  Paid  to  leave  the  place  aknost 
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immediately.     Accompftoied  by  some  believers  from  BerceSy 
he  then  directed  his  course  to  Athens.  ^ 

Though  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  apostle's 
labours  at  Athens  were  at  first  inconsiderable^  yet  his 
appearance  in  this  city  (which  in  a  di£fer^it  sense  from  Borne 
might  be  called  the  metropolis  of  the  wodd),  was  in  real 
importance  imquestionably  one  of  the  most  memorable  signs 
of  the  new  spiritual  creation.  A  herald  of  that  divine  doctrine 
which,  fr*aught  with  divine  power,  was  destined  to  change  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  ancient  world,  Paul  came  to 
Athens,  the  parent  of  Grecian  culture  and  i^osophy ;  the 
xity  to  which,  as  the  Grecian  element  had  imbued  the  culture 
of  the  West,  the  whole  Roman  world  was  indebted  for  its 
mental  advancement,  which  also  was  the  central  point  of  the 
Grecian  religion,  where  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  all  that 
belonged  to  ancient  Hellas,  not  excepting  its  idolatry,  retained 
a  firm  hold  till  the  fourth  century.  Zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  each  one  of  whom  had  here  his  temple  and  his 
altars,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  master-pieces  of  art,  ren- 
dered Athens  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world.  ^  It  was 
at  first  Paul's  intention  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timothy  before  he  entered  on  the  publication  of  the  gospel, 
as  by  his  companions  who  had  returned  to  Beroea,  he  had 
sent  word  for  them  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  statues,  and  altars, 

^  It  is  doubtful  whether  Paul  went  by  land  or  by  sea  to  Athens,  the 
'i^s  in  Acts  XTÜ.  14,  may  be  understood  simply  as  marking  the  direction 
of  his  route.  See  Winer's  GraminaUk,  8d  ed.  p.  498.  (4th  ed.  p.  559.) 
Beroea  lay  near  the  sea,  and  this  was  the  shortest  But  the  &s  may  also 
signify,  that  they  took  at  first  their  course  towards  the  sea,  in  Order  to 
ndslead  the  Jews  (who  expected  them  to  come  that  way,  and  were  lying 
in  wait  for  Paul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port),  and  afterwards 
Bursued  their  journey  by  land.  So  we  find  on  another  occasion,  wbea 
^aul  was  about  to  sail  from  Corinth  to  Asia  Minor,  he  found  hinuelf  in 
danger  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  preferred  going  by  land ;  Acts 
xz.  3.  The  first  interpretation  appears  to  be  the  simplest  and  most 
Ävoured  by  the  phraseology.  The  tns  adopted  by  Lachmann  [and 
•Tischendorff,  Lips.  1841]  appears  to  hare  arisen  from  a  gioes. 

'  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (in  Philostratus)  calls  the  Athenians  ^tXotfvroL 
Pausanias  ascribes  to  them  (AUic  i.  17),  t6  m  0cot»s  c^c^tix  iKKMf 
w\4op ;  and  (c  24),  rh  xtgiffcoreoov  r^s  cts  t^  Otta  cnrovSqs.  In  the  reli« 
gious  system  of  the  Athenians,  there  was  a  peduliar  refinement  of  moral 
sentiment,  for  they  alone  among  the  Greeks  erected  an  altar  to  Pity» 
iXfosy  as  a  diyinity. 
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and  temples  of  the  gods,  and  works  of  art,  by  \rhioh  the 
honour  due  to  the  Uving  Gk>d  alone  was  transferred  to  crea- 
tures of  the  imagination — ^he  could  not  withstand  the  impulse 
o£  holy  zeal,  to  testify  of  Him  who  called  erring  men  to 
repentance  and  offered  them  salvation.  He  spoke  in  the 
synagogue  to  the  Jews* and  Proselytes,  but  did  not  wait  as  in 
other  cities  till  a  way  was  opened  by  their  means  for  pub- 
lishing the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  From  ancient  times  it 
was  customary  at  Athens  for  people  to  meet  together  under 
oovered  porticoes  in  public  places,  to  converse  with  one 
another  on  matters  of  all  kinds,  trifling  or  important ;  and 
then,  as  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  groiq)S  of  persons  might 
be  met  with  in  the  market,  collected  together  merely  to  hear 
of  something  new.^  Accordingly,  Paul  made  it  his  business* 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  Üie  passers-by,  in  hopes  of 
turning  their  ati^ention  to  the  most  important  concern  of 
man.  The  sentiments  with  which  he  was  im^ired  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fitnatic,  who  is  unable 
to  transport  himself  from  his  own  peculiar  state  of  feeling 
to  the  standing-point  of  others,  in  order  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  obstacles  tliat  oppose  their  reception  of 
"whKt  he  holds  as  truth  with  absolute  certainty.  Paul  knew. 
indeed,  as  he  himsdf  says,  that  the  preaching  of  the  crucified 
Saviour  must  appear  to  the  wise  men  of  the  world  as  foolish- 
ness, until  they  became  fools,  that  is^  until  they  were  con^ 
vinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  wisdom  in  reference  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  thii^y  and  for  the  satis&cüon  of  their 
religious  wants ;  1  Cor.  L  23 ;  iiL  1 8.  But  he  was  not  ashamed, 
as  he  also  affirms,  to  testify  to  the  wise  and  to  the  imwise,  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  of  what  he  knew  from  his 
own  experience  to  be  the  power  of -God  to  save  those  that 
.  bdieve ;  Bom.  L  16.  The  market  to  which  he  resorted  was 
near  a  portico  of  the  philosophers.  Here  he  met  with  philo- 
sophers of  the  EjAcurean  and  Stoic  schools.  K  we  reflect 
upoa  the  relative  position  of  the  Stoics  to  the  Epicureans^ 
that  the  former  admowledged  something  divine  as  the 
animating  principle  in  the  universe  and  in  human  nature,, 
that  they  were  inspired  with  an  ideal  model  founded  in  the 

1  As  Demoethenes  reproaches  thorn  in  his  oration  against  the  epistle 
of  Philip ;  4/Acts  8i  obi\v  notöwr^t  iv96Z%  Ka04ifit$a  Kot  'KvpBaf4u.tpoi  xor^ 
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moral  nature  of  man,  and  that  thej  recognised  man's  religious 
wants  and  the  traditions  that  bore  testimony  to  it ; — ^while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lattery  though  they  did  not  absolutely  do 
away  with  the  belief  in  the  gods,  reduced  it  to  sometibdng 
inert,  non-essential,  and  superfluous ;  that  they  represented 
pleasure  as  the  highest  aim  of  human  pursuit,  and  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  existing  religions  as  the  off- 
spring of  human  weakness  and  the  spectral  creations  of  fear; — 
we  might  from  such  a  contrast  infer  that  the  Stoics  made  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  Christianity  than  the  Epicureans.     But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  former  would  give  a  inore  fevourable 
reception  to  the  gospel  than  the  latter,  for  their  vain  notion  of 
moral  self-sufl&ciency  was  diametrically  opposed  to  a  doctrine 
which  inculcated  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace,  and  jus- 
tification by  faith.    This  supreme  Grod — ^the  impersonal  eternal 
reason  pervading  the  universe — ^was  something  very  different 
from  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Father  ftdl  of  love  whom 
the  gospel  reveals,  and  who  must  have  appeared  to  the  Stoics 
as  &ÜC  too  human  a  being ;  and  both  parties  agreed  in  the 
Grecian  pride  of  philosophy,  which  would  look  down  on  a 
doctrine  appearing  in  a  Jewish  garb,  and  not  developed  in 
a  philosophic  form,  as  a  mere  outlandish  superstition.     Yet 
many  among  those  who  gathered  aroimd  the  apostle  during 
his   conversations,  were  at  least  pleased  to  hear  something 
new ;  and  their  curiosity  was  excited  to  hear  of  the  strange 
divinity  whom  he  wished  to  introduce,  and  to  be  informed 
respecting  his  new  doctrine.      They  took  him  to  the  hill, 
where    the  first  tribunal  at  Athens,  the  Areopagus,  was 
accustomed  to  hold  its  sittings,  and  where  he  coiüd  easily 
find  a  spot  suited  to  a  large  audience.*     The  discoiuse  of 
Paul  on  this  occasion  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  apo- 
stolic wisdom   and   eloquence :  we  here  perceive  how  the 
apostle  (to  use  his  own  language)  to  the  heathens  became  a 
heathen,  that  he  might  gain  the  heathens  to  Christianity. 

Inspired  by  feelings  that  were  implanted  from  his  youth  in 
the  mind  of  a  pious  Jew,  and  glowing  with  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  God,  Paiü  must  have  beeu  horror-struck  at  the  spectacle 

^  The  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  and  the  apostle's  discoarse 
pFOTe  that  he  did  not  appear  as  an  accused  person  before  his  jndg^,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  introducing  rdigione» 
peregrinoi  et  UUcitcB»  The  Athenians  did  not  view  the  subject  in  so 
serious  a  light. 
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of  the  idolatry  that  met  him  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes« 
He  might  easily  have  been  betrayed  by  his  feelings  into  in- 
temperate language.  And  it  evinced  no  ordinary  self-denial 
and  self-command,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  expressions 
of  detestation,  instead  of  representing  the  whole  religious 
lästern  of  the  Greeks  as  a  Satanic  delusion,  he  appealed  to  the 
truth  which  lay  at  its  basis,  while  he  sought  to  awaken  in  his 
hearers  the  consciousness  of  God  which  was  oppressed  by  the 
power  of  sin,  and  thus  aimed  at  leading  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  Saviour  whom  he  came  to  announce.  As  among  the 
Jews,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  God  formed  by  divine  revela- 
tion led  to  a  clear  and  pure  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  he  could  appeal  to  the  national  history,  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  witnesses  of  Christ ;  so  here  he  appealed  to 
the  imdeniable  anxiety  of  natural  religion  after  an  unknown 
God  He  began  with  acknowledging  in  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  Athenians  a  true  religious  feeling,  though  erroneously 
directed,  an  imdeniable  tending  of  the  mind  towards  some- 
thmg  divine.  *     He  begins  with  acknowledging  in  a  laudatory 

^  Much  depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  ambignons  word 
ScuriSa^/Mtfy,  Acts  xvii.  22.  The  original  signification  of  this  word,  in 
popular  usage»  certainly  denoted  something  good— as  is  the  case  in  all 
Unguage  with  words  which  denote  the  fear  of  God  or  of  the  gods — the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which,  if  wo  analyse  the  reli- 
^ous  sentiment,  appears  to  be  its  prime  element ;  although  not  exhaust- 
ing eyeiy  thiiig  wmch  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  theism,  and 
although  this  first  germ,  without  the  addition  of  another  element,  may 
give  rise  to  superstition  as  well  as  faith.  Now  since,  where  the  feeling 
of  fear  (5ciA.(a  irghs  r6  9aifi6yioy,  Theophrast,)  is  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  conscience,  superstition  alone  can  be  the  result,  it  has  happened  that 
this  word  has  been,  by  an  abuse  of  the  term,  applied  to  that  perversion 
of  religious  sentiment.  This  phraseology  was  then  prevalent  Thus 
Hotarch  uses  the  word  in  his  admirable  treatise  ir§g\  8c«rt8a(fioy(as  Kcd 
oOc^rifros,  in  which  he  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  source  of 
Boperstition  is  that  mode  of  thinking  which  contemplates  the  gods  only 
M  objects  of  fear ;  but  he  errs  in  this  point,  that  he  traces  the  origin  ot 
^  morbid  tendency  to  a  wrong  direction  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Oompare  the  profound  remarks  of  Nitzsch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  ancients.  The  word  ZturtZcufiovla  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  one  other  passage.  Acts  xxv.  19,  where  the  Boman 
procurator  l^estus,  speaking  to  the  Jewish  King  Agrippa  of  Judaism, 
could  not  intend  to  brand  it  as  superstition,  but  rather  used  the  word  as 
&  general  designation  for  a  foreign  religion.  He  might,  however,  choose 
this  word,  although  not  with  a  special  design,  yet  not  quite  accidentally, 
M  one  which  was  suited  to  express  the  subjective  view  taken  by  the 
Bomana  of  Judaism.   But  Paul  certainly  used  the  word  in  a  good  sense, 
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maimer  the  streDgih  of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the 
Athenians^'  and  adducing  as  a  proof  of  it,  that  while  walkiiig 
amongst  their  sacred  edifices,  he  lighted  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  an  unknown  God.* 

The  inscription  certainly  as  understood  by  those  who  framed 
it,  by  no  means  proved  that  iliey  were  animated  with  the  con- 
ception of  an  unknown  God  exalted  above  all  other  gods ;  but 
only  that  according  to  their  belief  they  had  received  good  or 

for  be  deduced  the  seeking  after  the  unknown  God,  which  he  doubtless 
considered  as  something  good,  from  this  ^curcSeuftoWoy  so  preyalent 
among  the  Athenians.  He  announced  himself  as  one  who  would  guide 
tlieir  d€ifftSaifju>yla,  not  rightly  conscious  of  its  object  and  aim,  to  a 
state  of  clear  self-consciousness  by  a  revelation  of  the  object  to  which  it 
thus  ignorantly  tended.  Still  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  had  not 
still  stronger  reasons  (though  without  perhaps  reflecting  deeply  upon 
them)  for  using  the  word  Scto-tSatjuov/a,  instead  of  another  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  as  the  designation  of  pure  piety.  He  uses  the  term 
cv(rc/3(2y  immediately  afterwaids,  where  it  plainly  indicates  the  exercise 
of  the  religious  sentiment  towards  the  true  Gk>d. 

^  In  the  comparative  ^eunhcufjMvttrrioovs,  a  referaice  is  made  to  the 
quality  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  used  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Ati^enians  in  a  higher  degree  than  to  all  the  other  Greeks, — a  &ct  which 
the  apostle  would  easily  have  learned. 

'  If  we  examine  with  care  all  the  accounts  of  antiquity,  and  compare 
the  various  phases  of  polytheism,  we  shall  find  no  sufficient  ground  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  an  altar  as  is  herd  mentioned  by  Paul.  The 
inscription,  as  he  cites  it,  and  which  proves  his  fidelity  in  the  citation, 
by  no  means  asserts  that  it  was  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  €k)d,  but  only 
an  altar  dedicated  to  an  unknown  God.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  in.  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  in  his 
Ejnstola  ad  Majgnum,  thus  cites  the  inscription  of  the  altar — *'Diis 
AsieB  et  Europes  et  Libyse,  Diis  ignotis  et  peregrinis ;"  and  he  thinks 
that  Paul  modified  the  form  of  the  inscription  to  suit  his  application  of 
it.  But  Jerome,  perhaps  here  as  in  other  instances,  judged  too  super- 
ficially. Several  ancient  writers  mention  the  altars  of  the  unknown 
gods  at  Athens,  but  in  a  manner  that  does  not  determine  the  form  of 
the  inscription.  For  example ;  Pausanias,  AUic.  i.  4,  and  MioA,  v.  14, 
/3o)/toi  9^S>v  6vofioil^ofi4yvyiryvii<rT»y ;  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  in  Philostratus, 
vi.  3,  where,  like  Paul,  he  finds,  in  the  style  of  the  inscription,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  pious  disposition  of  the  Athenians  in  reference  to  divine 
things,  that  they  had' erected  altars  even  to  unknown  gods ;  vtupgovitm^ 
rh  tt^qX  irdyrnv  de&y  c6  \4ytiv,  xol  ravra  *A6iirj^y,  o5  xol  kyy^nrrmy 
iatfii6iwy  ß»ßo\  tSgvyrcu,  Isodorus  of  Pelusium,  vi!  69,  cannot  be  adduced 
as  an  authority,  sinoe  he  merely  speaks  of  conjectures.  Diogenes  laMruxa, 
in  the  life  of  Epimenldes  III.,  that,  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  when  th^ 
knew  not  what  God  to  propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused 
black  and  white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus,  and  wherever 
they  laid  down  to  be  offered  to  the  respective  divinities  {rf  xgoviiKom 
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evil  from  some  unknown  Gk>d,  and  this  uncertainty  in  refer- 
ence to  the  completeness  of  their  worship,  enters  into  the 
very  essence  of  Polytheism,  since,  according  to  its  nature,  it 
includes  an  infinity  of  objects.  But  Paul  cited  this  inscrip- 
tion, in  order  to  attach  a  deeper  meaning  to  it,  and  to  make 
it  a  point  of  connexion,  for  tiie  purpose  of  pointing  out 
a  higher  but  indistinct  sentiment,  lying  at  the  root  of  Poly- 1 
theism.  Polytheism  proceeds  from  the  feeling  of  dependence  ■ 
— (whether  foimded  on  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  of 
evils  inflicted) — on  a  higher  imknown  power,  to  which  it  is. 
needful  that  man  should  place  himself  in  the  right  relation ; 
but  instead  of  following  this  feeling,  in  order  by  means  of 
that  in  human  nature  which  is  supernatural  and  bears 
an  affinity  to  God,  to  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  a  God  exalted 
above  nature,  he  refers  it  only  to  the  powers  of  nature 
operating  upon  him  through  the  senses.  That  by  which  his 
religious  feeling  is  immediately  attracted,  and  to  which  it 
refers  itself  without  the  reflective  consciousness  of  man 
making  it  a  distinct  object,  is  one  thing  :  but  that  which  the 
mind  enthralled  in  the  circle  of  nature — doing  homage  to 
the  power  over  which  it  ought  to  rule — converts  with  re- 
flective consciousness  into  an  object  of  worship,  is  another' 
thing.  Hence  Paul  views  the  whole  religion  of  the  Athenians , 
as  the  worship  of  a  Grod  unknown  to  themselves,  and  presents 
himself  as  a  person  who  is  ready  to  lead  them  to  a  clear  self-  * 
consciousness  respecting  the  object  of  their  deeply  felt  re- 
ligious sentiment. 

"  I  announce  to  you  Him,"  said  he,  "  whom  ye  worship, 
without  knowing  it.*     He  is  the  Grod  who  created  the  world 

•«fl.  Hence,  says  Diogenes,  there  are  still  many  altars  in  Athens 
without  any  determinate  names.  Although  the  precise  inscriptions  is 
&ot  here  given,  yet  altars  might  be  erected  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion 
which  were  dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  since  they  knew  not  what 
S^  was  offended  and  required  to  be  propitiated,  as  Chrysostom  has  also 
*««aMked  in  his  88th  homily  on  the  Acts. 

*  We  see  from  this  how  Paul  psychologically  explains  the  origin  of 
polytheism,  or  the  deification  of  Kature ;  how  far  he  was  from  adopting 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  supernatural  magical  origination  of  idolatry  by 
^uiB  of  eyil  spirits,  who  sought  to  beo(mie  the  objects  of  religious 
*"i>^:6^  The  IdM  contained  in  these  words  of  Paul  forms  also  the 
S^ouidwork  ol  his  diaooiirse  at  Lystra.  We  may  also  find  a  reference 
^  ^  in  what  he  says.  Bom.  L  19,  of  an  original  knowledge  of  Qod, 
"Vpieand  by  the  predominwoe  of  immoral  nropensities ;  and  Bom« 
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and  all  that  is  therein.  He,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  by  human  hands,  he  requires 
no  human  service  on  his  own  account — ^he,  the  all-sufficient 
One,  has  given  to  all,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  He  also 
is  the  originator  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  conducts  its 
development  to  one  great  end.  He  has  caused  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  descend  from  one  man,*  and  has  not  allowed 
them  to  spread  by  chance  over  the  globe ;  for,  in  this  respect, 
every  thing  is  tmder  his  control,  he  has  appointed  to  each 
people  its  dwelling-place,  and  has  ordained  the  various  eras 
iu  the  history  of  nations — ^their  development  in  space  and 
time  is  fixed  by  his  all-goveming  wisdom.*  Thus  God  has 
revealed  himself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  nations,  in  order  that 
men  may  be  induced  to  seek  after  him — ^to  try  whether  they 
could  know  and  find  him;  and  they  might  easily  know  him, 
since  he  is  not  fer  from  any  one  of  us,  for  in  him  our  whole 
existence  has  its  root."'    As  an  evidence  of  the  consciousness 

i.  21,  25,  that  idolatry  begins  when  religioas  sentiment  cleaves  to  the 
creature,  instead  of  rising  abore  nature  to  the  Creator.  On  the  first 
passage,  see  Tholuck's,  and  on  the  second  RUckert's,  excellent  remarks. 

^  This  also  is  probably  connected  with  what  he  says  in  opposition  to 
polytheistic  views.  On  the  polytheistic  standing-point,  a  knowledge  of 
the  unity  of  human  nature  is  wanting,  because  it  is  closely  connected  wit  h 
a  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God.  Polytheism  prefers  the  idea  of  disti net 
races  over  whom  their  respective  gods  preside,  to  the  idea  of  one  race  pro- 
ceeding from  one  origin.  As  the  idea  of  one  God.  is  divided  into  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  gods,  so  the  idea  of  one  human  race  is  divided  into  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  national  character,  over  each  of  which  a  god  is  supposed  to  pre- 
side corresponding  t-o  the  particular  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
of  one  human  race,  and  their  descent  from  one  man,  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  one  G^od.  Thus  Paul  sets  the  unity  of  the  theistic  con- 
ceptions in  contrast  with  the  multiplicity  existing  in  the  deification  of 
nature.  The  Emperor  Julian  observed  this  contrast  between  the  poly- 
th  eistic  and  monotheistic  anthropology  and  anthropogony.  See  Julian, 
Frofjinentum  ed.  Spanheinif  t.  i.  295.  xcarraxov  hBp6tey  vtwrdrrwy  0c»r, 
ot  tKcIovs  xporjKOov  AvSpwiroif  rois  ytytdpxots  0«ois  ixoK\ripot$4yT€s. 

^  A  peculiar  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  the 
several  nations  to  their  peculiar  character,  as  this  is  formed  by  native 
tendencies  and  moral  freedom  ;  the  secret  connexion  between  nature 
and  mankind  ordained  by  God,  and  grounded  in  a  higher  law  of 
spiritual  development. 

'  The  apostle's  words  are — iv  abrf  {änw  koI  KwovfitBa  Kcä  4irfi4w, 
Many  expositors  have  so  explained  these  words,  as  if  they  were  intended 
to  denote  the  continual  dependence  of  existence  on  God,  as  the  pre- 
server of  all  things ;  and  excepting  that  4p  is  taken  in  an  Hebraistie 
sense  =s  through,  we  might  so  nnderstand  the  words  in  the  pure  Greek 
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of  this  ori^nal  relationship  to  God,  he  quotes  the  words  of  a 
heathen,  one  of  themselves,  the  poet  Aratus,  who  came  &om 
the  native  country  of  the  apostle.  "  For  we  are  the  offepring 
of  God."  *  After  this  appeal  to  the  imiversal  higher  self-con- 
Bciousness,*  he  goes  on  to  say ;  Since  we  are  the  o£&pring 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  divinity  is  like  any 
earthly  material,  or  any  image  of  himian  art.  This  negative 
•assertion  manifestly  includes  a  positive  one  ;  we  must  strive 
to  rise  to  the  divinity  by  means  of  that  within  us  which 
is  related  to  him.  Instead  of  carrying  on  the  argument 
against  idolatry,  the  apostle  leaves  Ins  hearers  to  decide  for 
themselves;  and  presupposing  the  consciousness  of  sin — 
without  attempting  to  develop  it — he  proceeds  with  the 
annunciation  of  the  gospel.  After  God  had  with  great  long- 
suflfering  endured  the  times  of  ignorance,^  he  now  revealed 

idiom,  for  elvcu  tv  rivi  may  dignify  to  depend  wholly  on  some  one, 
as  iv  ffol  ykp  iffixiv,  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannua  of  Sophocles,  y.  314. 
But  this  explanation  does  not  suit  the  connexion  of  the  passage; 
for  Paul  evidently  is  speaking  here,  not  of  what  men  have  in  common  with 
other  creatures,  bat  of  what  distinguishes  men  from  other  creatures,  that 
>  by  which  they  are  especially  related  to  God ;  for  as  an  evidence  of  this, ''  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,**  he  quotes  the  words  of  Aratus,  which 
refer  precisely  to  this  relation  of  man  to  God.  Hence,  in  order  to  find  the 
connexion  according  to  this  explanation,  we  must  amplify  the  thought  too 
artificially ;  thus,  **  We  are  distinguished  above  all  other  creatures  in  our 
capacity  for  knowing  this  dependence  on  Gk)d."  On  the  other  hand,  every 
thmg  is  connected  in  the  most  natural  manner,  if  we  consider  these  words, 
« in  him  we  live,  move,  and  are,**  as  pointing  out  the  secret  connexion  of 
men  with  God  as  ''  the  Father  of  Spirits,'*  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
and  moral  nature.  As  Paul  says  nothing  here  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  system,  but  expresses  a  fiict  grounded  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  theism,  we  may  with  great  propriety  compare  it  with  a  per- 
fectly analogous  expression  of  Dio  Ohrysostom,  which  serves  to  confirm 
this  explanation.    He  says  of  men — 2t«  oh  luutpkv  oh^  il»  rod  dfiov 

Z^pKifffiivot,  AW*  iy  avT^  fi4<r^  vetfwKSres  iKtivtj» xavrax60u^ 

ifiirixkdfA€yoi  Tfjs  ß^las  ^(ktws, — De  Dei  Cognibione,  voL  1,  ed.  Beiske, 
p.  384. 

1  These  words  are  quoted  from  the  <l><uvofi4yot5  of  Aratus,  v.  5,  but 
they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of  the  stoic  Cleanthus, 
where  they  are  used  as  an  expression  of  Beason,  as  a  mark  of  this 
divine  relationship :  ix  ffov  yhp^  y4yos  iff/itv  ?  i^s  (J^i/i'^iJta  Kax6vr(s 
fjMWQu  A  similar  sentiment  occurs  in  the  golden  verses :  Beioy  yäg 
yiyosi  Arrt  ßporrouriv, 

'  Paul  here  gives  us  to  understand,  that  not  merely  negative  unbelief 
in  reference  to  truth  not  known,  but  only  criminal  unbelief  of  the 
gospel  offered  to  men,  would  be  an  object  of  the  divine  judgment.  This 
agrees  with  what  he  says  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  tho 
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the  truth  to  all  men,  and  required  all  to  acknowledge  it  and 
repent  With  this  was  connected  the  annunciation  of  the 
Bedeemer,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  obtained  through 
him,  of  his  resurrection  as  the  confirmation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  believers  to  a  blessed  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  him  on  mankind.^ 
As  long  afi  the  apostle  confined  himself  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  Theism,  he  wajs  heard  with  attention  by  those  who  had 
been  used  to  the  lessons  of  Grecian  philosophy.  But  when 
he  touched  upon  that  doctrine  which  most  decidedly  marked 
the  opposition  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  to  that 
entertained  by  the  heathens,*  when  he  spoke  of  a  general 
resurrection,  he  was  interrupted  with  ridicule  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  hearers.  Others  said.  We  would  hear  thee  speak 
at  another  time  on  this  matter;  whether  they  only  intended 
to  hint  in  a  courteous  manner  to  the  apostle  that  they 
,  wished  him  to  close  his  address,  or  really  expressed  a  seriuos 
intention  of  hearing  him  again.*  There  were  only  a  few 
individuals  who  joined  themselves  to  the  apostle,  listened  to 
his  further  instructions,  and  became  believers.  Among  these 
was»  a  member  of  the  Areopagite  council,  Dionysius ;  who 
became  the  subject  of  so  many  legends.  The  only  auüientic 
tradition  respecting  him  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  forming  a  church  at  Athens,  and  became 
its  overseer.* 

While  Paul  was  at  Athens,  Timothy  returned  fix)m  Mace- 

Bomans,  that  Heathens  as  well  as  Jews  would  be  judged  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  law  known  to  them ;  and  with  what  he  says 
in  Kom.  ÜL  25,  of  the  iriptais  r&f  xpoytyor^wy  ofiaprvifidrwy. 

>  It  is  yery  evident  from  the  form  of  the  expressions  in  Acts  zrii.  31» 
as  well  as  from  verse  82,  where  the  mention  of  the  general  resurrection 
in  Paul's  speech  is  implied,  that,  in  the  Acts,  we  have  only  the  sub- 
stance given  of  what  he  said. 

*  T1Ü8  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  heathen  Octavius,  in  Minucius 
Pelix,  c  xi. :  "  Otielo  et  astris,  quae  sic  relinquimus  ut  invemmus,  interi- 
turn  denuntiare,  sibi  mortuis,  exstinctis,  qui  sicut  nascimur  et  interlmus, 
setemitatem  repromittere.''  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  an  &y«aToi- 
XcWis,  the  regeneration  of  the  universe  in  a  new  form  titer  its 
destruction,  has  no  affinity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  but 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  pantheistical  views  of  tiie  Stoics. 

*  From  the  silence  of  the  Acts,  we  are  not  to  infer  with  certainty  that 
Paul  never  addressed  these  persons  again. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  EusebiusL  in 
his  Eccles.  Hist.  iv.  28. 
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donia,^  but  the  anxiety  of  Paul  for  the  new  church  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  induced  him  to  send  his  young  fellow-labourer  thitber, 

1  On  this  point  there  is  much  uncertainty.  According  to  the  Acts, 
Silas  and  Timothy  first  rejoined  Paul  at  Corinth.  But  1  Thess.  ilL  1 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  This  passage  may  indeed  be  thus  under- 
stood,— that  Paul  sent  Timothy,  before  his  departure  for  Athens,  to  the 
church  in  Theasalonica,  although  he  knew  that  he  should  now  be  left  in 
Athena  without  any  companiomi,  for  he  wished  to  leare  Silas  in  Beroea. 
If  he  came  from  Beroea  alone,  he  would  rather  hare  said,  fyx^^^  «^^ 
^ABrjvas  fiSvoi,  But  this  he  could  not  say,  since  he  did  [not  depart  to 
Athens  alone,  but  with  other  companions.  Still  the  most  natiual  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  is,  that  Paul,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  Thessalonians,  preferred  being  left  alone  in  Athens,  and 
Bent  Timothy  from  that  city.  Also,  in  the  Acts,  xvii  16,  it  is  implied 
that  he  waited  at  Athens  for  the  return  of  Silas  and  Timothy;  for 
though  the  words  ^i^  reus  'AO^vaus  may  be  referred,  not  to  iKB€xoii4vov, 
but  to  the  whole  clause,  still  we  cannot  understand  the  passage  other- 
wise. If  we  had  merely  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  should  be  led  to 
the  conclusion,  by  a  comparison  of  the  zviL  16,  and  zyiii.  5,  that  Silas 
and  Timothy  were  preyented  from  meeting  with  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
they  first  found  him  again  in  Corinth,  as  he  had  given  them  notice  that 
be  intended  to  go  thither  from  Athens.  But  by  comparing  it  with 
what  Paul  himself  says,  1  Thess.  ilL  1,  we  must  either  rectify  or  fill  up 
the  account  in  the  Acts.  We  leam  from  it  that  Timothy  at  least  met 
with  Paul  at  Athens,  but  that  he  thought  it  n^H^ssary  to  send  him  from 
thence  to  Thessalonica,  and  that  he  did  not  wait  ^or  his  retuin  from  that 
city  to  Athens,  which  may  be  easily  explained.  But  Luke,  perhaps, 
had  not  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  idl  the  particulars  in  this  period  of 
Paul's  histoiy ;  he  had  perhaps  learned  only  that  Paul  met  again  at  Corinth 
with  Timothy  and  Silas,  md  hence  he  inferred,  as  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  sending  away  of  Timothy  in  the  mean  time  from  Athens  to  Thessi^ 
lonica,  that  Paul,  after  he  had  parted  from  his  two  companions  at 
Beroea»  rejoined  them  first  at  Corinth.  As  to  SiUs,  it  is  possible  that, 
on  account  of  the  information  he  brought  with  him,  he  was  sent  back 
by  Paul  with  a  special  commission  from  Athens  to  Bercea,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  ti^t  he  had  occasion  to  stay  longer  than  Timothy  at 
Bercea»  and  hence  could  not  meet  him  at  Athens.  It  might  also  be  the 
case  that  Luke  erroneously  concluded,  since  SiUs  and  Timothy  both 
first  met  Paul  again  at  Corinth,  that  he  left  both  at  Beroea, — it  would 
be  possible  that  he  left  only  Silas  behind  and  brought  Timothy  with 
himself  to  Athens.  It  fkrours,  though  it  does  not  establish  this  opinion, 
that  Paul,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  alleges  as  the  reason  for  sending  away 
Timothy,  not  the  unpleasant  news  brought  by  Timothy  from  Macedonia, 
bat  the  hindrances  intervening,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
visit  the  church  in  Thessalonica  according  to  his  intention.  Schnecken- 
burger,  in  his  learned  essay  on  the  date  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians (in  the  Studien  der  Evangelischen  OeisÜtchkeit  Würtemburgs, 
?oL  vü.  part  1, 1884,  p.  189,)  (with  which  in  many  points  I  am  happy 
to  Hgree,)  ma^"*^'*"^  that  Paul  might  have  charged  his  two  companions 
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that  he  might  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  their  fidth 
and  their  consolation  under. their  manifold  sufferings;  for 
Timothy  had  conmiunicated  to  him  many  distressing  accounts 
of  the  persecutions  ^hich  had  befallen  this  church. 

He  travelled  alone  from  Athens,  and  now  visited  a  place 
most  important  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the  city  of 
,  Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  tiie  province  of  Achaia.  This  city, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  destruction  by  Julius 
OsBsar,  once  more  became  the  cetitre  of  intercourse  and  traf&o 
to  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  Boman  Empire,  for 
which  it  was  fitted  by  its  natural  advantages,  namely,  by  its 
two  noted  ports,  that  of  Kiyxpeat  towards  Lesser  Asia,  and 
that  of  Aexaloy  towards  Italy.  Being  thus  situated,  Corinth 
became  an  important  position  for  spreading  the  gospel  in  a 
great  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  hence  Paid  chose  this 
city,  as  he  had  chosen  others  similarly  situated,  to  be  the 
place  where  he  made  a  long  sojourn.  But  Christianity  had 
here  also,  at  its  first  promulgation,  peculiar  difficulties  to 
combat,  and  the  same  causes  which  counteracted  its  reception 
at  first,  threatened  at  a  later  period,  when  it  had  found  en- 
trance, to  corrupt  its  purity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
The  two  .opposite  mental  tendencies,  which  at  that  time 
especially  opposed  tiie  spread  of  Christianity,  were,  on  the  one 
side,  an  intense  devotedness  to  speculation  and  the  exercise  of 

to  follow  him  quickly  from  Beroea,  because  he  intended  soon  to  leave 
Athens,  where  he  expected  no  suitable  soil  for  his  missionary  labours. 
But  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  this.  Paul  found  at 
Athens  a  synagogue  for  the  first  scene  of  his  ministry  as  in  other  cities ; 
he  felt  himself  compelled,  as  he  says,  to  publish  the  gospel  to  Greeks 
and  to  Barbarians;  he  knew  it  was  the  power  of  Qod,  which  would  con- 
quer the  philosophical  blindness  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  ceremonial 
blindness  of  the  Jews,  tnough  he  well  knew  that  on  both  sides  the  obsta- 
cles were  great.  At  all  events,  by  some  not  improbable  combinations, 
the  narratiye  in  the  Acts  and  the  expressions  of  Paul  may  easily  be 
reconciled,  and  we  are  not  therefore  justified  with  Schrader  in  referring 
the  passage  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  a  later  residence  of  Paul  at  Athens. 
All  the  circumstances  mentioned  seem  best  to  agree  mih.  the  period  of 
his  first  visit.  Paul  having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  his  intention,  to 
leave  Thessalonica  early,  wished  on  several  occasions  to  have  revisited 
it;  his  anxiety  for  the  new  church  there  was  so  great,  and  in  his  tender 
concern  for  it,  he  showed  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  ready  to  make  fi>r  it, 
by  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  remain  alone  at  Athens.  In  later 
times,  when  there  was  a  small  Christian  church  at  Athens,  this  would 
not  have  been  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
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Ihe  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  of  practical  interest, 
which  threatened  to  stifle  altogether  the  religious  nature  of 
men,  that  tendency  which  Paul  designates  by  the  phrase, 
*' seeking  after  tfnsdom/* — and,  on  the  other  side,  the  sensuous 
tendency  mingling  itself  with  the  actings  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent ;  the  carnal  mind  which  would  degrade  the  divine  into 
an  object  of  sensuous  experience;  that  tendency  to  which 
Paul  applies  the  phrase,  "seeking  after  a  signJ*  The  first  of 
these  tendencies  predominated  among  the  greater  nimiber  of 
those  persons  in  Corinth  who  made  pretensions  to  mental 
cultivation,  for  new  Corinth  was  distinguished  from  the  old 
city,  chiefly  by  becoming,  in  addition  to  its  commercial 
celebrity,  a  seat  of  literature  and  philosophy,  so  that  a  certain 
tinctiu«  of  high  mental  culture  pervaded  the  city.»  The 
second  of  these  tendencies  was  found  among  ihe  numerous 
Jews,  who  were  spread  through  this  place  of  commerce,  and 
entertained  the  common  sensuous  conceptions  respecting  the 
Messiah.  And  finally,  the  spread  and  efficiency  of  Christianity 
was  opposed  by  that  gross  corruption  of  morals,  which  then 
prevailed  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
especially  in  Corinth  was  promoted  by  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  which  a  far-famed  temple  was  here  erected,  and  thus 
consecrated  the  indulgence  of  sensuahty,  &.voured  as  it  was  by 
the  incitements  constantly  presented  in  a  place  of  immense 
wealth  and  commerce.  > 

The  eflSciency  of  Paul's  ministry  at  Corinth  was  doubtless 
much  promoted  by  his  meeting  with  a  friend  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  gospel,  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  with 
whom  he  obtained  employment  for  his  livelihood,  the  Jew 
Aquila  from  Pontus,  who  probably  had  a  large  manufactory 
in  the  same  trade  by  which  Paul  supported  himself!  Aquila 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fixed  residence  at  Rome,  but  to 
have  taken  up  his  abode,  at  diflerent  times,  as  his  business 

^  In  the  2d  century,  the  rhetorician  Aristides  says  of  this  city :  <r6<pov 

fucouo-fios  TOffovroi  ^riffavgol  ypafifuiruv  vcgl  irwrav  ain^v,  Unot  kcu  fxSvov 
m3x^ei^  ns,  jcal  jcar^  t^  dMs  ainits  Koi  tAj  trrods*  Iht  rh  yvftvdffie^ 
rh  St^oMTKoXcia,  Kcä  fiaß^ifAea-drt  koH  larog^fuera.  Aristid.  in  Keptonum, 
ed.  Dindorf,  voL  i.  p.  40. 

^*  The  rhetorician  i)io  Ohrysostom  says  to  the  Corinthians:  tr6\iv 
•«cciT«  r&y  ohffSv  Tf  Ktd  7ey€Kij/i6'«K  rrappo^nord-niv,  Orat.  87,  vol.  ii. 
P*  119,  ed.  Beiske. 
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might  require,  in  various  large  cities  situated  in  the  centre  of 
commerce,  where  he  found  himself  equally  at  home.  But  at 
this  time,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Rome  i^ainst  his  will,  by  a 
mandate  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  found  in  the  restless, 
turbulent  spirit  of  a  number  of  Jews  resident  at  Bome  (the 
greater  part  freed-men),  ^  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  banishing 
all  Jews  from  that  city.  * 

If  Aquila  was  at  that  time  a  Christian,  which  will  easily 
account  for  his  speedy  connexion  with  Paul,  this  decree  of 
banishment  certainly  did  not  afifect  him  as  a  Christian,  but  as 

^  There  was  a  particular  quarter  on  the  other  side  the  Tiber  inhabited 
by  Jews.  See  Philo-legat.  ad  Caium,  §  23.  r^v  vigay  rod  Tiß4ß€ws 
irorafiov  fitydXriv  rijs  *?<&fJLris  hi.wor6yLt\v  Korexo/i^vriv  kou  oiKoviiivnv  irghs 
*lovBalo9y, 

*  The  account  of  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Claudius,  c.  25,  '' Judseoa 
impulsore  Ohresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Borna  expiüit,"  is  of  little 
service  in  historical  inyestigations.  If  Suetonius,  about  fifty  years  after 
the  event  itself,  mixed  up  what  he  had  heard  in  a  confused  manner  of 
Christ,  as  a  promoter  of  sedition  among  the  Jews,  with  the  accounts  of 
the  frequent  tumults  excited  among  them,  by  expectations  of  the 
MessiiJi, — ^we  are  not  justified  in  concluding,  that  this  banishment  of 
the  Jews  had  any  real  connexion  with  Christianity.  Dr.  Baur,  in  his 
essay  on  the  object  and  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  in  the 
Tvbinger  ZeiUchrifl  ßlr  Theologie,  1836,  part  iii.  p.  110,  thinks,  thai 
the  disputes  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Bome,  occasioned  the 
disturbances  which  at  last  brought  on  the  expulsion  of  both  parties, 
and  that  this  is  the  fiict  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  account  But 
disputes  among  the  Jews  themselves,  whether  Jesus  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Messiah,  would  certainly  be  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Roman  authorities,  as  mere  Jewish  religious  controversies.  See  Acts 
xviii  16.  And  if  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  who  did  not  observe 
the  Mosaic  law,  were  then  living  at  Rome,  these,  as  a  genua  tertium, 
would  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  a  decree  of  banishment 
directed  against  the  Jews  would  not  affect  them.  They  only  became 
subject  to  punishment  by  the  laws  against  the  religionea  peregrinas  et 
novas.  We  can  only  suppose  a  reference  to  political  disturbances 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  occurrences  which  might  excite  suspicions  ot 
this  kind.  And  this  account  is  of  little  service  in  fixing  the  chronology 
of  the  apostolic  history,  for  Suetonius  gives  no  chronological  made. 
Such  a  mark  would  be  given,  if  we  connect  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
with  the  senatus  consultum,  de  mcUhemaUcia  Italia  peUendie,  for  here 
Tacitus  (Ännal,  xii.  52),  gives  the  date  Fausto  Sulla,  Salvio  Othone 
Coss.  =  A.  D.  52.  But  the  chronological  connexion  of  these  two  events 
is  very  uncertain,  as  they  proceeded  from  different  causes.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  astrologers  proceeded  from  suspicions  of  conspiracies 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  with  which  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
stood  in  no  sort  of  connexion,  although  it  might  have  its  foundation  in 
the  dread  of  political  commotions. 
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classed  with  the  other  Jews,  in  virtue  of  his  Jewish  descent, 
and  his  participation  in  all  the  Jewish  religious  observances. 
But  if  the  gospel  had  already  been  propagated  among  the 
Gentiles  at  Kome,  (which  is  not  probable,  for  this  took  place 
at  a  later  period,  by  means  oftPaul's  disciples,  after  his  sphere 
of  action  had  been  much  extended,)  the  Gentile  Christians, 
who  received  the  gospel  free  from  Jewish  observances,  and 
had  not  yet  attracted  notice  as  a  particular  sect,  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  a  persecution,  which  was  directed 
against  the  Jews,  as  Jews,  on  purely  poHtical  grounds. 

We  cannot  answer  with  certainty  the  questions,  whether 
Aquila,  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  was  already  a  Christian ; 
for  it  cannot  be  determined  merely  from  the  silence  of  the 
Acts,  that  he  was  not  converted  by  Paul.  In  any  case,  his 
intercourse  with  the  apostle  had  great  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  -Christian  views.  Aquila  appears  from  this  time  as 
a  zealous  preacher  ofthe  gospel,  and  his  -various  journeys  and 
changes  of  residence  furnished  him  with  many  opportunities 
for  acting  in  this  capacity.  His  wife  Priscüla  also  distin- 
gmshed  herself  by  her  active  zeal  fbr  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
BO  that  Paul  calls  them  both,  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  his  "  helpers  in 
Christ  JemsP 

We  must  suppose  that  the  reception  given  m  general  at 
Athens  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  must'- have  left  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  as  for  as  he  wa& 
not  raised  above  aU  depressing  considerations  by  a  conviction 
of  the  victorious  divine  power  of  the  gospel  Hence,  he  him- 
self says,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Corintii,  he  was  at  the  utmost 
remove  from  attaching  any  importance  to  anything  that 
human  means,  human  eloquence,  and  human  wisdom,  could 
fomish  towards  procuring  an  entrance  for  the  publication  of 
the  divine  word  :  that  he  came  and  taught  among  them  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  human  weakness — ^with  fear  and  trembling 
as  fiir  as  his  own  power  was  concerned ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
^th  so  much  greater  confidence  in  the  power  of  God  working 
through  his  instrumentality.  He  had  experienced  at  Athens, 
that  it  availed  him  nothing  to  become  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks, 
in  his  mode  of  exhibiting  divine  truths,  where  the  heart  was 
not  open  to  his  preaching,  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  wants.  At 
Corinth,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  simple  annunciation  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  men,  without 
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adaptulg  himsielf,  as  at  Athens,  to  the  taste  of  the  educated 
elates  in  his  style  of  address.  The  greater  part  indeed  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  Corinth,  were 
not,  as  at  Athens,  people  of  cultiyated  minds,  but  belonging 
to  the  lower  class,  who  were  destitute  of  all  refinement ;  for 
even  when  Christianity  had  spread  more  widely  among  the 
higher  classes,  he  could  still  say,  that  not  many  distinguished 
by  human  cultiure  or  rank  were  to  be  found  among  the 
Christians,  but  God  had  chosen  such  as  were  despised  by  the 
world,  in  order  to  exemplify  in  them  the  power  of  the  gospel ; 
1  Cor.  i.  26.  Among  these  people  of  the  lower  class,  were 
those  who  hitherto  had  been  given  up  to  the  lusts  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  sink  of  moral  corruption,  but  who,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Q,postle,  were  awakened  to  repentance,  and 
experienced  in  their  hearts  the  power  of  the  announcement  of 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins;  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Paul  could 
indeed  appeal  to  the  miracles  by  which  his  apostleship  had 
been  attested  among  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor.  xii.  12 ;  but  yet 
these  appeals  to  the  senses  were  not  the  means  by  which  the 
gospel  chiefly  efifected  its  triumphs  at  Corinth«  As  the  gospel 
necessarily  appeared  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom-seeking 
Greeks,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in  their  conceit  of  wisdom, 
so  also  to  the  sign-seeMng  Jews,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in 
their  carnal  mind,  imsusoeptible  of  the  spiritual  operations  of 
what  was  divine,  and  required  miracles  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  the  gospel  which  annoimced  no  Messiah  performing 
wonders  in  the  manner  their  carnal  conceptions  had  antici- 
pated, would  always  be  a  stumbling-block.  That  demon- 
stration which  Paul  made  use  of  at  Corinth,  was  the  same 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  its  firmest  support,  and  without 
which  all  other  evidences  and  means  of  promoting  it  will  be 
in  vain,  the  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  qfpower,^  1  Cor. 
ii.  4  ;  the  mode  in  which  the  gospel  operates,  by  its  indwelling 
divine  power,  on  minds  rendered  susceptible  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  feeling  of  their  moral  necessities  j  the  demon- 
stration arising  from  the  power  with  which  the  gospel  operates 
on  the  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  allied  to  God,  but 
depressed  by  the  principle  of  sin.  Thus  the  sign-seeking  Jews 
who  attained  to  &ith,  found  in  the  gospel  a  *' power  of  God  " 
superior  to  all  external  miracles,  and  the  believers  among  the 
wisdom-seeking  Greeks  found  a  divine  wisdom^  compared 
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mth  ^liicli  all  the  'wisdom  of  their  philosophers  appeared  as 
nothing. 

As  was  usual,  Paul  was  obliged  by  the  hostile  disposition 
mth  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  received  his  preaching 
in  the  synagogue,  to  direct  his  labours  to  the  Gentiles  through 
the  medium  of  the  Proselytes,  and  the  new  church  was  mosüy 
formed  of  Gentiles,  to  whom  a  small  number  of  Jews  joined 
themselves.  That  he  might  devote  all  his  time  and  strength 
without  distraction  to  preaching,  he  soon  organized  the  small 
company  of  believers  into  a  r^ular  church,  and  left  the 
baptism  of  those  who  were  brought  to  the  fitith  by  his 
preaching,  to  be  administered  by  those  who  were  chosen  to 
fill  the  (^ces.in  the  church ;  1  Cor.  i.  16  ;  xvi.  15. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  acceptance  which  the  gospel  here 
found  among  the  heathen,  powerfully  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Jews,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Proconsul  Annseus  Gallic,  a  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
to  arraign  Paul  before  his  tribunal  Since,  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the-ri^t  was  secured  to  them  of  practising  their  own 
religious  institutions  without  molestation,  they  inferred,  that 
whoever  caused  division  among  them  by  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  opposed  to  their  own  principles,  encroached  on  the 
enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  and  was  amenable  to  punish- 
ment. But  the  Proconsul,  a  man  of  mild  disposition,*  showjBd 
no  desire  to  involve  himself  in  the  internal  religious  con- 
troversieB  of  the  Jews,  which  must  have  appeared  to  a  Eoman 
statesman  as  idle  disputes  about  words;  and  the  Gentiles 
themselves,  on  this  occasion,  testified  their  disapprobation  of 
the  accusers.  The  frustration  of  this  attempt  against  the 
apostle  enabled  him  to  continue  his  labours  with  less  an- 
noyance in  this  region,  so  that  their  influence  was  felt 
through  the  whole  province  of  Achaia,  (1  Thess.  i.  8 ;  2  Cor. 
LI,)  whether  he  made  use  of  his  disciples  as  instruments,  or 
suspended  his  residence  at  Corinth,  by  a  journey  into  oilier 
parts  of  the  province,  and  then  returned  again  to  the  principal 
scene  of  his  ministry.' 

^  Elnown  by  the  name  of  the  dulcis  OaUio.  Seneca,  Pnefai  Natural, 
quest,  iv.    ''N'enio  mortaliani  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus.'* 

'  See  2  Thess.  i.  4»  where  Paul,  in  an  epistle  written  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  says,  that  in  several  churches,  and  there- 
fore not  merely  in  the  Corinthian,  he  had  spoken  with  praise  of  the  faith 
and  JEeal  of  the  Thessalonian  church. 
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When  he  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  in  these  parts, 
Timothy  returned  from  Theswdonica,  by  whom  he  received 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  church  there,  which  were  far  from 
pleasing  in  every  respect  The  faith  of  the  church  had  indeed 
been  steadfast  under  its  persecutions,  and  their  example  and 
zeal  had  promoted  the  farther  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Mace- 
donia, even  to  Achaia,  but  many  had  not  been  preserved  pure 
from  the  corruption  of  heathen  immorality.  Tfiie  expectation 
of  Christ's  reappearance  had  taken  in  the  minds  of  many  an 
enthusiastic  direction,  so  that  they  neglected  their  stated  em- 
ployments, and  eipected  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
their  more  opulent  brethren.  Prophets  rose  up  in  tiieir 
assemblies,  whose  addresses  contained  much  that  was  enthu- 
siastic ;  while  others,  who  were  on  their  guard  against  these 
enthusiastic  exhibitions,  went  so  &r  in  an  opposite  direction 
as  to  put  in  the  same  class  the  manifestations  of  a  genuine 
inspiration.  Probably  from  a  dread  of  enthusiasm,  they  could 
not  endure  that  any  person  who  felt  himself  inwardly  called, 
should  give  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments  in  the  meetings 
of  the  church,  for  to  this  Paul's  exhortation  appears  to  refer, 
in  1  Thess.  v.  19,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit."  On  all  these 
accounts,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  address  an  epistle  of 
encouragement  and  exhortation  to  iJiis  church.  * 

^  In  this  epistle,  be  eyidentlj  assumes,  that  the  maimer  of  his  coming 
from  Philipp!  to  Thessalonica  was  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
church,  so  that  he  alludes  to  only  one  residence  among  them,  after  his 
arrival  from  Philippi.  What  Paul  says  in  1  Thess.  L  9,  he  could  only 
say  at  a  period  which  was  shortly  subsequent  to  his  departure  from 
Thessalomca.  Hence,  it  is  certain,  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  that 
.juncture,  and  that  it  is  the  first  among  the  Pauline  epistles  which  have 
reached  us,  an  opinion,  with  which  its  whole  complexion  well  agrees. 
The  reasons  i^nst  this  view,  maintained  by  Schiader,  some  of  which 
we  have  mentioned  and  endeavoured  to  refute,  are  not  convincing.  The 
anxiety  of  many  persons  in  reference  to  their  deceased  friends  (iv.  IS,) 
proves  indeed,  that  some  of  the  first  Christians  at  Thessalonica  were 
already  dead,  but  certainly  does  not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  this 
church  must  have  already  existed  a  long  time ;  for  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  many,  especially  those  who  were  in  years  or  in 
declining  health  at  their  conversion,  might  have  died.  Also  the  aigu- 
ment,  that  Paul,  in  this  epistle,  supposes  the  existence  of  a  church 
organized  in  the  usual  manner  with  Presbyters,  will  prove  nothing 
against  the  early  composition  of  this  epistle.  For  why  should  not 
Paul  have  accomplished  all  this  during  his  short  stay  at  Thessalonica, 
or  put  matters  in  a  train  for.  its  being  done  soon  after  his  departure  1 
It  is  evident,  from  Acts  xiv.  23,  how  important  he  deemed  it  to  give 
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In  his  epistle,  he  reminds  the  church  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  among  them,  the  example  of 
manual  industry  which  he  set,  and  the  exhortations  which  he 
imparted  to  them.  He  calmed  their  anxiety  respecting  the 
fate  of  those  who  had  died  during  this  period.  He  warned 
against  making  attempts  to  determine  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  That  critical  moment  would  come  imexpectedly;  the 
exact  time  could  be  ascertained  by  no  one ;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  be  always  prepared  for  it  They  were 
not  to  walk  in  darkness,  lest  that  day  should  overtake  them 
as  a  thief  in  the  night;  as  children  of  the  light,  they  ought  to 
walk  continually  in  the  light  and  the  day ;  and  to  watch  over 
themselves,  that  they  might  meet  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
with  confidence. 

After  a  time,  Paul  learned  that  the  epistle  had  not  attained 
its  end ;  that  the  enthusiastic  tendency  in  the  Thessalonian 
church  had  continued  to  increase.  In  his  former  epistle,  he  had 
considered  it  necessary  to  guard  them  against  both  extremes ; 
to  warn  them  against  the  entire  suppression  of^free  prophetic 
addresses,  as  well  as  against  receiving  every  thing  as  divine 
which  pretended  to  be  so,  without  examination.  The  higher  life 
was  to  be  developed  and  expressed  freely  without  harassing 
restrictions;  but  all  claims  to  inspiration  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  sober  examination.  ^     He  must,  therefore,  have  had 

tbe  nsual  constitution  to  the  churches  as  soon  as  they  were  formed ;  and' 
this  must  have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  a  diurch  which  he  left 
in  such  critical  circumstances,  even  apart  from  persecutors.  Indeed,  if 
the  rule  laid  down  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  no  novice  in 
Christianity  should  be  chosen  to  the  office  of  presbyter,  had  been  from 
the  beginning  an  invariable  principle,  we  might  conclude,  that  so  new  a 
church,  which  must  consist  entirely  of  novices,  cotdd  have  no  presbytery. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  support  this  conclusion,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  primitive  apostolic  age  are  against  it.  The  rules  given  in  that 
epistle,  as  well  as  many  other  points,  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  written 
in  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  life,  and  in  reference  to  a  church  not  newly 
oiganized.  And  what  we  find  in  Philip,  iv.  6,  bv  no  means  obliges  us 
to  assume  a  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Thessalonica,  after  which  both 
epistles  were  written.  He  there  says,  that  during  the  time  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  (which  cannot  be  referred 
to  a  later  period,)  when  he  left  Macedonia,  no  church  excepting  that 
at  Philippi  h^d  sent  him  a  contribution — first  at  Thessalonica  before  he 
left  MaoeMlonia,  and  then  once  or  twice  at  Corinth,  during  his  longer 
sojourn  there.  2  Cor.  xi.  9. 

^  It  appears  to  me  that  1  Thess.  v.  21,  altogether  relates  to  what  im- 
mediately precedes — "  prove  all  things  in  the  communications  of  the 
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cause  to  suspect  danger  from  this  quarter,  even  had  he  not 
received  more  exact  information.  But  he  was  subsequently 
informed,  that  persons  had  come  forward  in  the  church  who 
professed  to  have  received  revelations  to  the  effect  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  was  close  at  hand.  They  also  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  their  assertions  by  distorting  certain  expressions 
of  the  apostle,  which  he  had  used  during  his  residence  at  Thes- 
salonica.  But  now  since  the  epistle  of  Paul  was  so  plainly 
opposed  to  the  enthusiastic  tendency  which  aimed  at  fixing  the 
exact  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  one  of  the  promoters 
of  this  error  ventured  so  far  as  to  forge  another  epistle  in 
Paul's  name,  which  might  serve  to  confirm  this  expectation, 
in  which  probably  he  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
that  the  apostle  in  his  first  epistle  had  satisfied  himself 
"With  urging  what  was  of  practical  importance  without 
giving  a  decided  opinion  on  the  nearness  or  remoteness 
of  that  great  event.*  Such  forgeries  were  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  this  century  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Alexandrian  period  of  literature,  and  their  authors  were 
very  adroit  in  justifying  such  deceptions  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  currency  to  certain  principles  and  opinions.*  This 
enthusiastic  tendency  also  operated  injuriously  in  producing 
idleness,  and  a  neglect  oF  a  person's  own  affairs,  united  with  a 
prying,  intermeddling  curiosity  respecting  the  concerns  of 
others.  Paul,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
second  epistle  to  Thessalonica.'    In  this  epistle,  for  the  pur- 

propbets,  and  retun  whatever  is  good ; "  but  in  verse  22,  be  makes  a 
transition  to  a  general  remark,  **  that  they  should  keep  themselves  at 
a  distance  from  every  kind  of  evil/'  with  which  bis  prayer  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  whole  man  naturally  connects  itself. 

^  The  passage  in  2  Tbess.  ii.  2,  might  be  so  understood,  as  if  only  the 
statements  in  the  First  Epistle  bad  been  misrepresented ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  imagine,  that  they  had  so  misapplied  Paul's  comparison 
of  a  thief  in  Ihe  night,  as  if  be  expected  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  be 
an  event  close  at  lumd,  and  only  meant  to  say  that  the  point  of  time 
could  not  be  given  more  distinctly.  But  these  words  of  Paul  would 
naturally  be  understood  of  the  forgery  of  a  letter  in  bis  name,  and  the 
manner  in  which  be  guards  against  similar  forgeries,  by  a  postcript  in 
bis  own  band,  favours  this  opinion. 

>  The  Bishop  Dionysius  very  much  lamented  the  &lsification  of 
letters  which  be  bad  written  to  various  churches.  Euseb.  iv.  23. 

*  He  bad  at  that  time  probably  travelled  from  Corinth  into  Achaia, 
and  founded  other  cbnrcbes.  Already  he  had  sustained  many  conflicts 
with  the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  be  bad  occasion  to  request  the  inter» 
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pose  of  guarding  them  against  the  hasty  expectation  of  that 
last  decisive  period,  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  signs  of 
the  times  which  would  precede  it.  The  revelation  of  the  evil 
that  opposed  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  God — ^a  self-idolatry 
excluding  the  worship  of  the  living  God — ^would  first  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  power  of  the  delusion,  by  a  hypocri- 
tical äiow  of  godliness,  and  by  extraordinary  power,  appa- 
rently miraculouEf^  would  deceive  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  follow  the  simple,  unadulterated  truth.  The  rejection  of 
the  True  and  the  Divine  would  be  punished  by  the  power  of 
Msehood.  Those  persons  would  be  ensnared  by  the  arts 
of  deception,  who,  because  they  had  suppressed  the  sense 
of  truth  in  tiieir  hearts,  deserved  to  be  deceived,  and  by  their 
own  criminality  had  prepared  themselves  for  all  the  deceptions 
of  fe.lsehood.  Then  would  Christ  appear,  in  order  by  his 
victorious  divine  power  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil,  after 
it  had  attained  its  widest  extension,  and  to  consummate  the 
kingdom  of  God.  As  signs  similar  to  those  which  prognos- 
ticate the  last  decisive  and  most  triimiphant  epoch,  are 
repeated  in  all  the  great  epochs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it 
advances  victoriouäy  in  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil, 
Paul  might  believe  that  he  recognised  in  many  signs  of  his 
own  time,  the  commencement  of  the  final  epoch.  By  the 
light  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  according  to  the^  intimations  of 
Christ*  himself,  he  discerned  the  general  law  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  applicable  to  all  the 
great  epochs  down  to  the  very  last ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  similar  phenomena  must  often  recur  until  the  arrival  of 
the  final  crisis,^ 

cessoiy  prayers  of  the  chnrches,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the 
machinations  of  eyil-minded  men ;  for  such  were  not  wanting,  who 
were  nnsnsceptible  of  receiving  the  gospel;  2  Thess.  iii.  2.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  accusations  made  by  Uie  Jews  against  Paul. 

*  See  Lehen  Jesu,  pp.  558,  612. 

'  When  persons  have  attempted  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
signs  of  the  times  given  by  Paul,  they  have  failed  in  many  points.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  sought  for  the  appearances  to  which  the 
apostle  refers  in  later  ages,  while  Paul  refers  to  appearances  in  his  own 
age,  or  to  those  which  they  seemed  to  forebode.*  In  other  important 
periods,  which  preceded  remarkable  epochs  for  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  signs  might  be  found  similar  to  those  which  Paul 
has  here  described.  Still  we  should  not  beju&tified  in  saying  that 
these  signs  in  this  particular  form  were  consciously  present  to  Paul's 
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As  Paul  was  unexercised  in  writing  Greek,  and,  amidst  his 
numerous  cares  and  labours,  instead  of  writing  his  epistles 
with  his  own  hand,  dictated  them,  as  was  a  usual  practice 
among  the  ancients,  to  an  amanuensis,  letters  could  be  more 
easily  forged  in  his  name.  Perhaps  he  had  already  adopted 
the  plan  of  adding  a  few  words  of  salutation  with  his  own 
hand,  in  order  to  give  the  churches  a  special  proof  of  his 
affectionate  sympathy.  Such  an  autograph  addition  would 
now  be  so  much  the  more  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting falsifications  of  his  epistles ;  accordingly,  in  this 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  he  expressly  notices  this  circum- 
stance, that  they  might  in  future  know  all  the  epistles  that 
really  were  his  own  production.  \ 

mind.  And  thus  we  should  fall  into  error,  if  we  expected  to  find  what 
is  anti-Christian  only  in  certain  particular  appearances  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  instead  of  recognising  in  these  appearances  a  Christian 
tmth  lying  at  their  basis,  and  the  same  anti-Christian  spirit  (by  which 
the  Christian  principle  is  here  disturbed,  and  at  last  wholly  obscured) 
likewise  in  other  appearances.  When  too»  these  signs  have  been  looked 
for  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  apostle,  the  defectiveness  of  our  know- 
ledge of  his  situation,  and  of  the  appearances  peculiar  to  his  times,  has 
been  forgotten.  Or,  instead  of  estimating  the  great  views  respecting 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  the  apostle  here  unfolds, 
according  to  ^e  ideas  contained,  the  kernel  has  been  thrown  away,  and 
the  shell  retained,  and  they  have  been  compared  with  the  Jewish  ^bles 
respecting  Antichrist.  " 

*  From  these  words  of  Paul,  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  we  cannot  infer  with 
Schrader,  that  Paul  must  have  already  written  many  epistles  (to  the 
Thessalonians),  and,  therefore,  that  this  could  not  be  the  second ;  for  if 
Paul  had  determined  now  for  the  first  time  to  employ  this  precaution 
against  the  falsification  of  his  epistle,  he  might  certainly  thus  express 
himself;  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  use  the  future  ^o-roi,  and  yet  Paul 
might  have  written  many  epistles  before  this.  For,  might  he  not 
already  have  written  epistles  to  the  churches  in  Cilicia,  and  Syria,  and 
others  lately  founded  by  him,  as  well  as  to  individuals  1  We  cannot 
certainly  maintain,  that  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  great  apostle, 
who  was  so  active  and  careful  in  every  respect,  has  come  down  to  us. 
Lastly,  the  forgery  of  a  letter  under  his  name  was  still  easier  when  only 
a  few,  than  when  many  of  his  epistles  were  extant.  Therefore  the 
proofs  fail  which  are  employed  partly  for  the  later  origin,  partly  for  the 
spuriousness  of  the  epistle.  And  as  to  the  salutation  added  by  Paul  as 
a  mark  of  his  handwriting,  it  only  follows  that,  under  tiie  existing 
circumstances,  he  determined  to  add  such  a  mark  of  his  handwriting  to 
all  his  epistles,  but  by  no  means  that,  under  altered  circumstances,  he 
adhered  to  this  resolution ;  nor  could  we  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
in  all  those  epistles  in  which  Paul  has  not  expressly  remarked  that  tJie 
salutation  was  penned  by  him,  the  benediction  at  the  close  was  really 
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Thus  Paul  laboured  during  another  half-year  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  these  parts,  and  then  concluded  the  second 
period  of  his  ministry  among  the  heathen,  which  began  with 
the  second  missionary  journey.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a 
resting-place,  from  winch  we  shall  proceed  to  a  new  period  in 
his  ministay,  and  in  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  axaong  the  Gentiles. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THfe  APOSTLB  PAULIS  JOUBNET  TO  ANTIOOH,  ATTD  HIS  BBKEWED  UISSIONABY 
LAB0ÜB8  AMONa  TBB  HEAIBEH. 

Afteb  Paul  had  laboured  during  another  half-year  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  church  in  Corinth  and  Achaia, 
he  resolved,  before  attempting  to  form  new  churches  among 
the  heathen,  to  visit  once  more  that  city  which  had  been 
hitherto  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian-Gentile  world,  An- 
tioch, -where  posably  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  with  other 
publishers  of  the  gospel  This  was  no  doubt  the  principal, 
but  probably  not  the  only,  object  of  his  journey.  He  felt  it 
to  be  very  important  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  division 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  the  only  plausible 
ground  for  their  accusation,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  their 
nation  and  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  On  this  account,  he 
resolved  to  revisit  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of  Judaism, 
in  order  publicly  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  his 
others  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  a  form  much 
approved  by  the  Jews,  and  thus  practically  to  refute  these 
imputations.  There  was  at  that  time  among  the  Jews  a  reli- 
gious custom,  arising  most  probably  from  a  modification  of 
the  Nazarite  vow,  that  those  who  had  been  visited  with  sick- 
ness or  any  other  great  calamity  vowed,  if  they  were  restored, 

not  in  his  handwriting.  When  once  that  peculiar  practice  and  his 
handwriting  had  become  generally  known  among  tiie  churches,  he 
might  make  such  an  addition,  without  expressly  mentioning  that  it  was 
written  by  himselt 
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to  bring  a  thank-offering  to  Jehovali  in  the  temple,  to  abstain 
from  wine  for  thirty  days,  and  to  shave  their  heads.^  Paul 
had  probably  resolved,  on  the  occasion  of  his  deliverance  from 
some  danger  during  his  last  residence  at  Corinth,  or  on  his 
journey  from  that  city,«  publicly  to  express  his  grateful 
ax3knowledgments  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  form  of 
his  doing  this  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  wisdom,  he  felt  no  scruple  to  become  in 
respect  of  form,  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  or  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gen- 
tile. When  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  Aquila  to 
Lesser  Asia^  from  Cenchrsea,  he  began  the  fulfilment  of  his 
vow.*  He  left  his  companion  with  his  wife  behind  at 
Ephesus,  whither  he  promised  to  return,  and  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  visited  the  church,  and  presented  his 

^  Josephus,  de  Bello  Jad.  iL  15,  robs  yhp  ^  p6irtf  KorrawoyovfUyovs  ff  rurw 
AxXcus  iufdyKvus  tBos  ^^wQcu  vph  V  iifiepwy,  Ijs  iarod^tw  /i^Xoicy  iva-las, 
oiyov  re  &^^|c(r0ai  ical  ivffi\<rcurdai  ris  k&ims.  It  appears  to-  me  quite 
necessary  to  change  the  aorist  in  the  last  claose  into  the  fiitare 
{vp^(rc(rOcu ;  and  I  would  translate  the  passage  thus— *' they  were 
accustomed  to  vow  that  they  would  refrain  from  wine  and  share  their 
hair  thirty  days  before  the  presentation  of  the  offering."  From  com- 
paring this  with  the  Nazarite  vow,  we  might  indeed  conclude  that  the 
shaving  of  the  hair  took  place  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  as  Meyer 
thinks  in  his  commentary ;  but  the  words  of  Josephus  do  not  agree 
with  this  supposition,  for  we  cannot-be  allowed  to  interpolate  another 
period  before  the  |vp^(rc(r0at,  ''  and  at  the  end  of  these  thirty  days." 
Also  what  follows  in  Josephus  is  opposed  to  it,  and  Paul's  shaving  his 
hair  seyeral  weeks  before  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  will  not  hannonize 
with  such  a  supposition.  * 

*  From  how  many  dangers  he  was  rescued,  and  how  much  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  we  learn  from 
2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27. 

'  Unnecessary  difficulties  have  been  raised  respecting  Acts  xviii.  18« 
Paul  in  the  18th,  and  the  verse  immediately  following,  is  the  only  sub- 
ject to  which  every  thing  is  referred ;  and  the  words  relating  to  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  form  only  a  parenthesis.  All  that  is  here  expressed  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  Paul  and  not  to  Aquila,  who  is  mentioned  only 
incidentally.  Schneckenburger,  in.  his  work  on  the  Acts,  p.  66,  finds  a 
reason  for  mentioning  such  an  unimportant  circumstance  respecting 
a  subordinate  person  in  this,  that  a  short  notice  of  a  man,  who  for  haS 
a  year  lived  in  the  same  house  as  Paul,  would  serve  as  an  indirect  justi- 
fication of  the  apostle  against  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  oppo- 
nents :  but  this  is  connected  with  the  whole  hypothesis,  of  which,  for 
reasons  already  given,  I  cannot  approve. 

*  Besides,  Aquila  could  not  have  taken  8uch  a  vow,  because  he  did 
not  travel  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  offering  ought  to  be  presented. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  he  had  made  a  vow  of  another  kind. 
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offering  in  the  temple.*  He  then  travelled  to  Antioch,  where 
he  stayed  a  long  time,  and  met  with  Barnabas,  and  other 
friends  and  former  associates  in  publishing  the  gospeL     The 

that  he  would  not  allow  his  hair  to  be  cat  till  he  had  left  Corinth  in 
safety,  like  the  Jews  who  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  do  or  not 
to  do  something  till  they  had  accomplished  what  they  wished,  as,  for 
example,  not  to  take  food ;  compare  Acts  zxiiL  14,  and  the  legends 
from  the  ^arffi^utv  ica0'  'Eßpaiovs,  in  Jerome  de  y.  i.  c.  ii.  But  such 
unmeaning  folly  no  one  can  attribute  to  Aquila.  And  Luke  would 
hardly  have  related  any  thing  so  insignificant  of  Aquila,  who  was  not 
the  hero  of  his  narrative.  But  Meyer  thinks  he  has  found  a  special 
proof  that  this  relates  not  to  Paul  but  to  Aquila  ,*  because,  in  Acts 
zviii.  18,  the  name  of  Priscilla  is  mentioned  not  as  it  is  in  v.  2  and  26, 
and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  antiquity,  with  a  design  to  make  the 
reference  here  designed  to  Aquila  more  pointed.  We  might  allow  some 
weight  to  this  consideration,  if  we  did  not  find  the  same  arrangement 
of  äe  names  in  Bom.  xvL  3,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  Hence  we  shall  find  a 
common  ground  of  explanation  for  what  appears  a  striking  deviation 
from  the  customs  of  antiquity,  that  although  Priscilla  was  not  a  public 
instructress,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
vet  she  was  distinguished  even  more  than  her  husband  for  her  Christian 
knowledge,  and  her  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d ; 
that  in  this  respect  Paul  stood  in  a  more  intimate  relation,  a  closer 
alliance  of  spirit  to  her,  as  Bleek  has  suggested  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  422.  And  ibxa  we  find  in  this 
nndesig^ned  departure  from  the  prevailing  usage,  on  a  point  so  un- 
important in  itself,  an  indication  of  the  higher  dignity  conferred  so 
directly  by  Christianity  on  the  female  sex. 

1  The  words  in  Acts  xviii.  21  cannot  prove  that  Paul  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  for  the  original  expression  only  makes  it  highly  probable. 
**  I  will  return  to  you  again,  Qod  willing ; "  and  all  the  rest  is' only 
a  gloss.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  indicated 
in  the  iu^aßiis  and  Kvrißnn  of  v.  22,  we  must  assume  that  Paul  on  this 
journey  came  only  as  &r  as  Antioch,  and  not  to  Jerusalem,  and  then 
the  interpretation  of  Acts  xviii.  18,  given  in  the  text,  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Luke,  in  referring  to  Paul's 
sojoom  at  Jerusalem,  should  mention  only  his  «duting  the  church,  and 
say  nothing  of  the  presentation  of  his  offering ;  and  that  James,  who, 
on  PauFs  former  visit  to  Jerusalem,  had  advised  him  to  such  a  line 
of  conduct,  should  not  have  appealed  to  the  example  given  hj  himself 
of  such  an  accommodation  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews.  But  Luke 
is  never  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  history  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  but  simply  as  a  writer  who,  without  historical  art,  put 
together  what  he  heard  and  saw,  or  what  became  known  to  him  by  the 
reports  of  others.  Hence  he  narrates  several  less  important  cir< 
cumstances,  and  passes  over  those  which  would  be  more  important  for 
maintaining  the  connexion  of  the  bistory.  Also,  to  a  reader  fSuniliar 
with  Jewish  customs,  it  might  be  sufficiently  clear  that  Paul,  according 
to  what  is  mentioned  in  xviii  18,  must  have  brought  an  offering 
to  Jerusalem.    At  all  events,  if  we  wish  to  refer  v.  22  only  to  Csssarei^ 

VOL.  I.  P 
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apostle  Peter  also  joined  the  company  of  preachers  of  the 
gospel  here  assembled,  who  beheld  the  apostles  of  the  Jewa 
and  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  united  in  true  Christian 
fellowship  with  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

But  this  beautiAd  imanimity  was  disturbed  by  some  Ju- 
daizing  zealots,  who  came  from  Jerusalem  probably  with  an 
evil  design,  since  what  they  had  heard  of  the  free  publication 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  ofifensive  to  their  con- 
tracted feelings.    For  a  considerable  time  the  pharisaically-, 
minded  Jewi^  Christians  appeared  to  have  been  sUenced  by 
the  apostolic  decismos,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  give 
up  an  opposition  so  closely  allied  with  a  mode  of  thinking 
exclusively  Jewish,  against  a  completely  free  and  independent 
gospeL     The  constant  enlargement  of  Paul's  sphere  of  labour 
among  the  heathen,  of  which  they  became  more  ftdly  aware 
by  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  excited  afresh 
their  suspicion  and  jealousy.     Though  they  professed  to  be 
delegates  sent  by  James  from  Jerusalem,*  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  were  justified  in  so  doing ;  for  before  this 
time  such  Judaizers  had  Msely  assumed  a  similar  character. 
These  persons  were  disposed  not  to  acknowledge  the  iin- 
circumcised  Gentile  Christians,  who  observed  no  part  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  as  genuine  Christian  brethren,  as 
brethren  in  the  faith,  endowed  with  privileges  equal  to  their 
own  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.     As  they  looked  upon 
them  as  still  unclean,  they  refused  to  eat  with  them.     The 
same  Peter  who  had  at  first  asserted  so  emphatically  the 
equal  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  afterwards  at  the 
last  apostolic  convention  had  so  strenuously  defended  them, 
now  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  regard  to 
his  countrymen,  and  for  the  moment  was  faithless  to  his 
principles.     We  here  recognise  the  old  nature  of   Peter, 
which,  though  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  the  go^l,  was 
still  active,  and  on  some  occasions  regained  the  ascendency. 
The  same  Peter  who,  after  he  had  borne  the  most  impressive 

the  &yaßiis  must  be  Buperfluoiis,  and  the  Kar4ßri  would  not  suit  the 
geographical  relation  of  Csesarea  to  Antioch. 

^  This  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  the  words  riph  iirh  *lcuc^ßoVf 
which  may  simply  mean  that  these  persons  belonged  to  the  church 
at  Jerusalem«  over  which  James  presided. 
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testimony  to  the  Bedeemer,  at  the  sight  of  danger  for  an 
instant  denied  hinL  The  example  of  an  apostle  whose  cha- 
racter stood  so  high^  influenced  other  Chnstians  of  Jewish 
descent,  so  that  even  Barnabas  withdrew  from  holding  inter- 
course with  Gentile  Christians.  Paul,  who  condemned  what 
was  evil  without  respect  of  persons,  called  it  an  act  of 
hypocrisy.  He  alone  remained  fidthM  to  his  principles,  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  administered  a  severe  reprimand  to 
Peter,  and  laid  open  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct. 
"  Why,  if  thou  thyself,"  he  said,  "  although  thou  art  a  Jew, 
hast  no  scruple  to  live  as  a  Gentile  with  the  Gentiles,  why 
wilt  thou  force  the  Gentiles  to  become  Jews  1  Fe  are  bom 
Jews — we,  if  the  Jews  are  right  in  their  pretensions,  were  not 
sinners  like  the  Gentiles,  but  clean  and  holy  as  bom  citizens 
of  the  theocratic  nation.  But  by  our  own  course  of  conduct, 
we  express  our  contrary  conviction.  With  all  our  observance 
of  the  law,  we  have  acknowledged  ourselves  to  be  sinners  who 
are  in  need  of  justification  aa  well  as  others,  well  knowing 
that  by  works,  such  as  the  law  is  able  to  produce,*  no  man 
can  be  justified  before  God ;  but  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
fiuth  in  Christ,  and  having  been  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
sought  justification  by  him  alone.  But  this  conviction  we 
contradict,  if  we  seek  again  for  justification  by  the  works  of 
the  law.    We  therefore  present  ourselves  again  as  sinners' 

*  We  may  here  notice  briefly  wliat  will  be  more  folly  developed  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  that  Paul  by  $gyois  v6iiov 
onderstands  works  which  a  compulsory,  threatening  law  may  force  a 
man  to  perform,  in  the  absence  of  a  holy  disposition.    The  idea  com- 

grehends  the  mere  outward  fulfilling  of  the  law,  in  reference  to  what 
\  moral  as  well  as  what  is  rituaL  Both,  which  are  so  closely  connected 
in  Judaism,  maintain  their  real  importance  only  as  an  expression  of 
i^e  truly  pious  disposition  of  Zucaio(r{nn\.  The  idea  of  the  moral  or  the 
ritual  pr^ominates  only  according  to  the  varied  antithetical  reUtion 
of  the  phrase.  In  this  passage,  a  special  reference  is  made  to  the  ritual, 
s  The  words.  Gal.  iL  18,  **  If  what  I  have  destroyed  (the  Mosaic  law) 
I  build  up  again,  (like  Peter,  who  had  practically  testified  again  to  the 
universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law),  I  must  look  upon  myself  as  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,  as  a  sinner."*  (Paul  here  supposes  Peter  to 
express  the  »onriction,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  departing  from  the 
law,  that  he  was  guilty  of  transgressing  a  law  that  was  still  binding.)  I 
cannot  perfectly  agree  with  Bückert's  exposition,  who  supposes  these 
words  to  be  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  himself.  For  this  general 
proporition  would  not  be  correct,  "  Whoever  builds  up  again  what  he 
has  pulled  down  pursues  a  wrong  course."  If  he  had  done  wrong  in 
pulling  down,  he  wo/üld  do  right  in  building  up  what  had  been  pulled 
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needing  justification,  and  Christ,  instead  of  justifying  us  from 
fiin,  has  deprived  us  of  the  only  means  of  justification  and  led 
us  into  sin,  if  it  be  sin  to  consider  ourselves  freed  from  the 
Jaw.     Far  be  this  from  us."^ 

If  we  fix  this  controversy  of  Paul  and  Peter,*  which  a9  tho 

down;  and  even  the  opponents  of  Paul  maintained  the  first;  they  could 
not  therefore  be  afifected  by  that  proposition,  and  the  logictd  Paul 
would  have  taken  good  care  not  to  express  it. 

^  Paul's  reprimand  of  Peter  (QaU  ii')  appears  to  reach  only  as  far  as 
the  18  th  verse,  excl.  What  follows,  by  the  transition  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular,  and  by  the  yhg,  is  shown  to  be  a  commentary  by  Paul 
on  some  expressions  which,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  feeling,  might  be 
somewhat  obscure,  and  evidently  not  a  continuation  of  his  tuidress.  As 
to  the  date  of  this  interview  with  Peter,  we  readily  allow  that  we 
cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty.  Paul  himself  narrates  the.  occurs 
rence  immediately  after  speaking  of  that  journey  to  Jerusalem  which 
we  find  reasons  for  considering  as  his  third.  And,  accordingly,  we 
suppose  that  this  event  followed  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem. 
And  probably  many  persons  would  be  induced,  by  the  report  of  what 
■had  taken  place  among  the  Qentile  Christians,  (which  to  Jewish 
Christians  must  have  appeared  so  very  extraordinary),  to  resort  to  the 
tissembly  of  the  Qentile  Christians  at  Antioch,  partly  in  order  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  novel  transactions,  and  partly  out  of  suspicion.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
Judaizers,  soon  after  the  resolutions  for  acknowledging  the  equal  rights 
of  Gentile  Christians  were  passed,  became  unfaithful  to  them,  because 
they  explained  them  difierently  from  their  original  intention.  But 
there  is  greater  probability,  that  these  events  did  not  immediately 
succeed  the  issuing  of  those  resolutions.  It  is  by  no  means  evident 
that  Paul,  in  this  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  intended  to 
observe  chronological  exactness.  He  rather  appears  to  be  speaking  of 
an  event  which  was  quite  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  had  happened  only 
a  short  time  before.  Besides  the  two  suppositions  here  mentioned,  a 
third  is  possible,  which  has  been  advocated  by  Hug  and  Sneckenburgh ; 
•namely,  that  this  event  took  place  before  the  apostolic  convention,  put 
though  Paul  here  follows  no  strict  chronological  order,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  place  the  narrative  of  an  event,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  controversies  which  gave  occasion  to  his  conferences 
wltii  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  letting  it 
follow  as  supplementary. 

^  Confessedly  a  mistaken  reverence  for  the  apostle  led  many  persons 
in  the  ancient  (especially  the  eastern)  church  to  a  very  unnatural  view 
of  this  controversy.  They  adopted  the  notion  that  Peter  and  Paul  had 
an  understanding  with  one  another,  that  both,  the  one  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Jews,  the  other  for  the  advantage  of  the  Qentile  Christians, 
committed  an  oMciosum  mendacium,  in  order  that  no  stiun  might  rest 
on  Peter's  conduct.  Aogustin,  in  his  Epistle  to  Jerome,  and  in  his 
book  De  Mendacio,  has  admirably  combated  this  prejudice,  and  the 
^Ise  interpretation  founded  upon  it. 
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following  history  shows,  produced  no  permanent  separation 
between  them^ — exactly  at  this  period,  it  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  connexion  of  events.     Till  now  the  pacification 
concluded  at  Jerusalem  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  had  been  maintained  inviolate.     Till  now  Paul 
had  to  contend    only  with    Jewish    opponents,  not    with 
judaizers  in  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians; — ^but  now 
the  opposition  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians^ 
t^hich  the  apostolic  resolutions  had  repressed,  again  made  its 
appearance.     As  in  this  capital  of  GentÜe  Christianity,  which 
formed  the  central  point  of  Christian  missions,  this  contro- 
versy first  arose,  so  exactly  in  the  same  spot  it  broke  forth 
afresh,  notwithstandir^  the  measures  taken  by  the  apostles  to 
settle  it ;   and  having  once  been  renewed,  it  spread  itself 
through  all  the  churches  where  there  was  a  mixture  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.      Here  Paul  had  first  to  combat  that  party' 
whose  agents  afterwards  persecuted  him  in  every  scene  of  his 
labours.     It  might  at  first  appear  strange,  that  this  divilsdon 
should  break  out  exactly  at  that  time;  at  the  very  time 
when  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  just  appeared  at  Jeru- 
salem, having  become  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  might  have  served- 
to  make  a  fiivourable  impression  on  the  minds  of   those 
Christians  who  were  still  attached  to  Judaism.    But  although 
it  might  thus  operate  on  the  most  moderate  among  them, 
yet  the  event  showed,  that  on  the  fanatical  zealots,  whose 
principles  were  too  contrary  to  admit  of  their  being  recon- 
ciled to  him,  it  produced  quite  an  opposite  efiect,  when  they 
saw  the  man  who  had  spoken  so  freely  of  the  law — who  had 
always  so  strenuously  maintained  the  equal  rank  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised  Gentile  Christian  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  and 
whom  they  had  condemned  as  a  despiser  of  the  law,  when 
they  saw  this  man  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  believing 
Jewish  people.     They  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of  what 
he  had  done  at  Jerusalem  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  by. repre- 
senting his  actions  in  a  false  light,  they  accused  him  of  incon- 
sistency, and  of  artfully  attempting  to  flatter  the  Gentile 
Christians. 

The  influence  of  this  party  soon  extended  itself  throu^  the 
churches  in  Galatia  and  Achaia.  It  is  true  that  Paul,  when, 
after  leaving  his  friends  at  Antioch,  he  visited  once  more  the 
churches  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  on  his  way  to^  Ephesus» 
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whither  he  had  promiäed  to  come  on  his  return^  observed  no 
striking  change  among  them.  ^    But  still,  he  remarked,  that 

*  He  expresses  to  the  Galatian  cliiirches  his  astonishment,  that  they 
had  deserted,  so  soon  after  his  departure,  the  evangelical  doctrine  for 
which  they  had  before  shown  so  much  zeal;  Gal.  i.  6.  As  several 
modem  writers  (particularly  Bückert)  have  maintained  it  as  an  ascertained 
&ct^  that  Paul,  during  his  second  residence  among  the  GaUtian  churches, 
had  to  oppose  tiieir  tendency  to  Judaism,  we  must  examine  more 
closely  the  grounds  of  this  assertion.  As  to  GaL  L  9, 1  cannot  acknow- 
ledge as  decisive  the  reasons  alleged  by  BUckert^  Usteri,  and  Schott, 
agunst  these  words  being  an  impassioned  asseveration  of  tiie  sentiment 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  in  &vour  of  their  being  a  reference  to  what 
he  had  said,  when  last  with  them.  Might  it  not  be  a  reference  to  what 
was  written  before,  as  Eph.  ÜL  3;  2  Cor.  vii.  21  For  that  what  he 
refen  to,  in  both  these  passages,  is  rather  more  distant,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  form  of  tne  expression.  *  But  if  these  words  must  refer 
to  something  aaid  by  Paul  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  consequence 
which  Bückert  believes  may  be  drawn  from  them,  does  not  follow ;  for 
though  P&ul  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  church  itself,  yet 
after  what  he  had  experienced  at  Antioch,  added  to  the  earlier  leaniug 
of  a  part  of  the  church  to  Judaism^  he  might  consider  it  necessary  to 
chaige  it  upon  them  most  impresdvely,  that  under  whatever  name, 
however  revered,  another  doctrine  might  be  announced  to  them,  than 
what  he  had  preached,  such  doctrine  would  deserve  no  credit,  but  must 
•be  Anti-Christian.  Although  GaL  v.  21  certainly  refers  to  something 
said  by  the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  nothing  further  can  be  con- 
cluded from  it :  for  in  every  church,  he  must  have  held  it  very  necessaiy 
to  make  it  apparent,  that  men  would  only  grossly  flatter  themselves  if 
they  imagined  tiiat  they  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  a 
complete  chjmge  of  heart  and  conduct ;  1  Thess.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  5. 6.  The 
words  in  GaL  v.  2, 8,  must  be  thus  understood,  "As  I  said,  that  whoever 
allows  himself  to  be  circumcised  renounces  his  fellowship  with  Christ, 
so  I  testify  to  such  an  one  again,  that  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  whole 
law.''  Evidently,  the  second  and  third  verses  rehite  to  one  another;  the 
thoughts  are  correlative.  If  Paul  intended  to  remind  the  Galatians  of 
warnings  he  had  given  them  by  word  of  mouth,  why  did  he  not  insert 
the  xdkaf  in  verse  21  since  what  is  there  expressed  forms  the  leading 
thought,  and  requires  the  strongest  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  it.  Also 
in  the  &ct,  that  without  any  preparation,  as  in  his  other  epistles,  he 
opens  this  wi<h  suc^  vehement  rebuke,  I  cannot  with  Bückert  find  a 

Sroof  that  during  his  former  residence  among  these  churches  he  had 
etected  the  Jud^ng  tendency  among  them,  and  was  forced  to  involve 
all  in  blame,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path.  This  very 
peculiarity  in  the  tone  with  which  the  epistle  begins  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, if  we  suppose  that  since,  during  his  presence  among  them,  he 
had  perceived  no  departure  from  the  doctrine  announced  to  them — and 
had  warned  them  beforehand  of  the  artifices  of  the  Judaizers — the 
sudden  information  of  the  effect  produced  among  them  by  this  class  of 
persons  had  more  painfully  surprised,  more  violently  affected  him ;  and 
the  whole  epistle  bears  the  marks  of  such  an  impression  on  his  mind. 
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these  Judaizing~  teachers  sought  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the 
churches,  that  they  made  a  ^ow  of  great  zeal  for  their  salva- 
tion, and  that  the  Gentiles  might  attain  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  privil^es  and  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom — and 
that  they  strove  to  imbue  them  -with  the  Mse  notion,  that 
unless  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  circumcised,  they  could 
not  stand  on  a  level  with  the  Jewish  Christians.  Still  he  had 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  main- 
tained their  Christian  freedom  against  these  persons;  GaL 
iv.  18.  And  he  sought  only  to  confirm  them  still  more  in 
this  Christian  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  while  he  en- 
deavoured to,  impress  on  their  hearts  afiresh  the  lesson,  that 
independently  of  any  legal  observance,  salvation  could  be 
obtained  only  by  fSsiith  in  Christ,  and  earnestly  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  everything  which  opposed  or  injured  this 
truth.  This  was  interpreted  by  his  Judaizing  opponents,  who 
were  wont  to  misrepresent  all  his  actions  and  words,  and  in 
every  way  to  infuse  distrust  of  him,  as  if  he  had  grudged  the 
Galatians  those  higher  privileges  which  they  might  have 
obtained  by  the  reception  of  Judaism ;  Gal.  iv.  16. 

Paul  now  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  the  centre  of  intercourse  and  traffic  for  a  large  part 
of  Asia,  the  city  of  Ephesus,  the  most  considerable  place  of 
commerce  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  But  here  also  was  a 
central  point  of  mental  intercourse ;  so  that  no  sooner  vjaa 
Christianity  introduced,  than  it  was  exposed  to  new  conflicts 
with  foreign  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  either 
directly  counteracted  the  new  divine  element,  or  threatened 
to  adulterate  it.  Here  was  the  seat  of  heathen  magic,  which 
originally  proceeded  from  the  mystic  worship  of  Artemis,*  and 

Whichever  among  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  words  in 
chap.  It.  18  xnay  be  taken,  this  much  is  evident,  that  Paul  wi^ned  that 
they  would  act  daring  his  absence  as  they  had  done  daring  his  pcesence. 
And  this  he  sorely  could  not  have  said,  if  already  during  his  former 
residence  they  had  given  him  such  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
arbitrary  to  refer  this  only  to  his  first  residence  among  them.  Had  he 
daring  that  residence  noticed  sueh  thingsj  among  them,  he  would  also 
have  felt  that  iwogla  in  reference  to  them,  he  would  have  perceived  the 
necessity  of  ftXAi^cu  rV  ^'^i'»  and  have  already  made  use  of  this  new 
mode  of  treatment,  v.  20. 

^  In  the  mysterious  words  on  her  statue,  higher  mysteries  were 
sought^  and  a  special  magical  power  ascribed  to  them.  See  Clem, 
Strom.  V,  568,  and  after  these,  forms  of  incantation  were  constructed. 
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here  also  the  Jewish  magic,  connecting  itself  with  the 
heathenish,  sought  to  find  entrance.  The  spirit  of  the  times, 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  religions,  and  eager  after 
something  new,  was  favourable  to  all  such  attempts. 

After  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  for  three  months  in  the 
synagogue,  he  was  induced,  by  the  xmMendly  disposition 
manSe^^ed  by  a  part  of  the  Jews,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  met  his  hearers  dadly  in  a  school  belonging  to 
one  of  their  nimiber,  a  rhetorician,  named  Tyrannus.  It  was 
most  important  that  the  divine  power  which  accompanied  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  should  manifest  itself  in  some 
striking  msxmer,  in  opposition  to  the  magic  so  prevalent  here, 
— ^which  by  its  apparently  great  effects  deceived  and  captivated 
many, — in  order  to  rescue  men  fi:om  these  arts  of  deception, 
and  prepare  their  hearts  to  receive  the  truth.  And  though  a 
carnal  "  seeking  after  signs"  might  have  tempted  men  (like 
the  Goes  Simon)  to  cleave  solely  to  the  sensible  phenomenon 
in  which  the  power  of  the  divine  was  manifested,  and  to 
regard  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  magic, 
a  most  powerful  counteraction  against  such  a  temptation  pro« 
ceeded  firom  the  genius  of  Christianity,  when  it  really  found 
an  entrance  into  Üie  heart  One  remarkable  occurrence  whidi 
took  place  at  this  time  greatly  contributed  to  set  in  the 
clearest  light  the  opposition  which  Christianity  presented  to 
all  such  arts  of  jugglery.  A  number  of  Jewish  Goet»  fre- 
quented these  parts,  who  pretended  that  they  could  expel  evil 
spirits  from  possessed  persons  by  means  of  incantations,  fumi- 
gations, the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and  other  arts,  which  they 
had  derived  from  King  Solomon;^  and  these  people  could  at 
times,  whether  by  great  dexterity  in  deceiving  the  senses,  or 
by  availing  themselves  of  certain  powers  of  nature  unknown 
to  others,  or  by  the  influence  of  an  excited  imagination, 
produce  apparently  great  effects,  though  none  whidi  really 
promoted  the  welfere  of  mankind.*  When  these  Jewish 
GoetsB  beheld  the  effects  which  Paul  produced  by  calling  on 

which  were  supposed  to  possess  great  efficacy,  the  ao-called  'E^^ta 
fypdfxfiwreu 

'  See  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  311,  ed.  Colon. 

*  The  cures  they  performed  were  sometimes  followed  by  still  gpreater 
evils,  as  Christ  himself  intimates  would  be  the  case ;  Luke  xL  23.  Seo 
Also  Leben  Jesu,  p.  291. 
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tiie  name  of  Jesus,  they  also  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  as 
a  magical  formula  for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits.  The 
unhappy  consequences  of  this  attempt  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  many,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  certainly  been 
moved  by  the  miraculous  operations  of  ike  apostle,  so  as  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  author  of  divine  powers  in  men, 
but  imagined  that  these  powers  coidd  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  their  sinful  practices,  and  in  connexion  with  their 
vain  magical  arts.  But  terrified  by  the  disaster  to  which  we 
have  referred,  they  now  came  to  the  apostle,  and  professed 
repentance  for  their  sinfiü  course,  and  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  forsake  it.  Books  full  of  magical  formtdsB,  which 
amoimted  in  value  to  more  than  "  fifty  pieces  of  silver,'*  were 
brought  together  and  publicly  burnt.  This  triumph  of  the 
gospel  over  all  kinds  of.  enthusiasm  and  arts  of  deception  was 
often  repeated. 

Ephesus^was  a  noted  rendezvous  for  men  of  various  kinds 
of  religiou»ibelie^  who  flocked  hither  from  various  parts  of 
the  east,  and  thus  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  Chris« 
tianity;  amongst  others,  Paiü  here  met  with  twelve  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  individual  wlio  was  commissioned  by 
Gk>d  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  the  Bedeemer  among 
his  nation  and  contemporaries ;  but,  as  was  usual  with,  the 
preparatory  manifestations  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  difierent 
e£fects  were  produced  according  to  the  different  susceptibility 
of  his  hearers.  There  were  those  of  his  disciples  who,  follow- 
ing his  directions,  attained  to  a  living  ^th  in  the  Bedeemer, 
and  some  of  whom  became  apostles ;  others  only  attained  a 
very  defective  knowledge  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  others  again,  not  imbibing  the  spirit  of  their  master, 
held  &st  their  former  prejudices,  and  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  Christianity;  probably  the  first  germ  ot 
such  an  opposition  appeared  at  this  time  from  which  the  sect 
of  the  disciples  of  Jolm  was  formed,  which  continued  to  exist 
in  a  later  age.  Those  disciples  of  John  with  whom  Baul  met 
at  Ephesus,  belonged  to  the  second  of  these  dasses.  Whether 
they  had  become  the  disciples  of  John  himself  in  Palestine 
and  received  baptism  from  him,  or  whether  they  had  been 
won  over  to  his  doctrine  by  means  of  his  disciples  in  other 
parts, — (which  would  serve  to  prove  that  John's  disciples 
aimed  at  forming  a  separate  community,  which  necessarily 
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would  soon  assume  a  jealous  and  hostile  position  against 
Christianity  on  its  first  rapid  spread) — at  all  events,  they 
had  reoeived  the  little  they  had  heard  of  the  person  and  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to  whom  John  pointed  his 
followers^  and  considered  themselves  justified  in  professing  to 
be  Christians*  like  others.  Paul  believed  that  he  should  find 
them  such;  but,  on  further  conversation  with  them,  it 
appeared  that  they  xmderstood  nothing  of  the  power  of  the 
glorified  Saviour,  and  of  the  communication  of  divine  life 
through  him, — that  they  knew  nothing  of  a  Holy  Spirit.  Paul 
then  imparted  to.  them  more  accurate  instruction  on  the 
relation  between  the  ministry  of  John  and  that  of  Christy 
between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  baptism  which  would 
initiate  them  into  commimion  with  Christ,  and  into  a  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  from  him.  After 
that,  he  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  usual 
consecration  by  the  sign  of  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  the 
accompanying  prayer;  and  their  reception  into  Christian 
fellow^p  was  sealed  by  the  usual  manifestations  of  Christian 
inspiration. 

Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus  was  not  only  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  spr^  of  Christianity  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  for  which  object  he  incessantly  laboiu*ed  either  by 
undertaking  journeys  himself,  or  by  means  of  disciples  whom 
he  sent  out  as  missionaries ;  but  it  was  also  a  great  advantage 
for  the  churches  that  were  already  formed  in  this  region,  as 
from  this  central  point  of  intercourse  he  could  most  easily 
receive  intelligence  from  all  quarters,  and,  by  means  of  letters 
or  messengers,  could  attend  to  their  religious  and  moral  con- 
dition, as  the  necessities  of  the  churches  might  require.  His 
anxiety  for  these  his  spiritual  children  always  accompanied 
him ;  he  often  reminded  them  that  he  remembered  them 
daily  in  his  prayers  with  thanksgiving  and  intercession  ;  thus 
he  assured  Üie  Corinthians,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  love,  that 
he  bore  them  continually  in  his  heart ;  and  vividly  depicted 
his  daily  care  for  all  the  churches  he  had  founded  by  his 
touching  interrogations,  '^  Who  is  weak  in  fiEdth  and  I  am  not 

1  The  name  fiaßtirat,  Acts  xix.  1,  without  any  other  designation,  can 
certainly  be  understood  only  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus;  and  the  manner 
in  whioh  Paul  addressed  them  implies,  that  they  were  considered  to  be 
Christians. 
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weak  f  Who  meets  with  a  stumblmg-block  and  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed even  more  than  himself  1"  2  Cor.  xi.  29. 

Gases  of  the  latter  kind  must  often  have  excited  the  grief 
of  the  apostle ;  for  as  the  Christian  &ith  gradually  gained 
the  ascendency  and  afifected  the  general  tone  of  thiTiking  in 
society,  new  views  of  life  in  general,  and  a  new  mode  of  feel- 
ing; were  formed  in  the  Gentile*  world ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  immoral  licentiousness  of  heathenism,  which  men  were 
led  to  xenoimce  by  the  new  principles  of  the  Christian  life,  an 
anxiously  l^al  and  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  whidi  burdened 
the  conduct  with  mmiberless  restraints,  was  likely  to  find  an 
entrance,  and  must  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  who 
had  not  attained  settled  Christian  convictions. 

Probably  it  was  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Ephesus  that 
Paul  received  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  Galatian 
diurches  which  awakened  his  fears.  During  his  last 
residence  among  them,  he  had  perceived  the  machinations 
€i  a  Judaizing  party,  which  were  likely  to  injure  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  fidth  and  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
He  was  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  from  this 
quarter,  and  had  taken  measures  to  coimt^*work  it ;  he  was 
not  successful,  however,  in  averting  the  approaching  storm, 
as  he  now  experienced  to  his  great  sorrow. 

The  adversaries  whom  he  had  here  to  contend  with  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  apostolic  authority,  because  he 
had  not  been  instructed  and  cdled  to  the  apostleship  imme- 
diately by  Christ  himself;  they  maintained  that  all  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  must  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
who  were  appointed  by  Christ  himself;  they  endeavoured 
to  detect  a  contrariety  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  who  had  allowed  the  observance  of 
the  law  in  their  churches,  and  accused  him  in  consequence 
of  a  departure  from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  They 
could  also  appeal  to  the  &ct,  that  he  represented  himself 
when  among  Üie  Jews  as  a  Jew  observing  the  law,  and  there- 
fore, when  he  taught  otherwise  among  tJbe  Gentües,  he  could 
<mly  do  it  in  order  to  flatter  them,  to  the  injury  of  their  true 
interest. 

Although  the  anti-Pauline  tendency  in  the  Galatian 
churches  was  connected  with  that  party  which  had  its  prin- 
cipal seat  in  Palestine,  yet  persons  who  proceeded  from  the 
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midst  of  the  Gentile  Christians/  and  had  submitted  to  dr^ 
cumcision,  acted  here  principally  as  the  organs  of  this  party, 
and  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  To  such  the  words  of 
Paul  in  GaL  vi.  13  must  relate  j  that  even  those  who  were 
circumcised,  or  wished  to  be  so,  did  not  themselves  observe 
the  law.  These  must  have  been  originally  Gentiles,  and,  on 
this  supposition,  it  is  less  difl&cult  to  understand,  how  he  could 
say  of  tiiem  that  they  themselves  did  not  observe  the  law,— 
for  to  persons  who  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  it  conld  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  practise  Üie  complete  roimd  of  Jewish 
observances.  But,  as  is  most  generally  the  case  with  prose* 
lytes,  they  were  peculiarly  zealous  for  the  party  to  which, 
notwithstanding  their  Grecian  descent,  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  and  their  influence  with  their  countrymen  was 
&r  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Jewish  &Ise  teachers. 

Such  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  threatened 
to  destroy  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity,  and  to  substitute 
a  Jewish  ceremonial  service  in  the  place  of  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian conversion  proceeding  from  a  living  feith,  and  the  danger 

*  This  entirely  depends  npon  whether  we  adopt  the  lectio  reeepta  in 
Gal.  vi.  18,  wfgir€fiy6fi€ifoi,  or  the  reading  of  the  codex  Faticanus  approved 
by  Lachmann  [and  TischendorflTI  wfgirrrfiiifi4yot,  I  cannot  help  con* 
Bidering  the  first  (which  has  the  greatest  number  of  original  authorities 
in  its  favour)  as  the  correct  reading,  partly  on  this  account,  that  we 
cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  any  one  should  be  induced  to  explain 
the  latter,  a  word  requiring  no  explanation,  by  the  former,  a  more 
difficult  one,  and  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  eaaily  accounted  for,  how  a 
nerson  might  think  of  explaining  the  former  by  the  latter.  If  the 
lectio  reeepta  be  the  correct  one,  still  the  expression  cannot  refer  to  cir- 
cumcised Jews,  but  only  to  Gentiles  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  cir- 
cumcised. That  the  most  influential  seducers  of  the  Galatian  churches 
were  such,  appears  to  me  to  be  intimated  by  the  word  iaroKSt^prai,  v.  12« 
Hence  may  be  better  explained  the  impassioned  terms,  proceeding  from 
a  truly  holy  zeal,  with  which  Paul  speaks  against  these  persons.  If 
circumcision  be  not  enough  for  them,  let  them  have  excision  also; 
if,  falling  away  from  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  they  seek  their  salvation  in 
these  outward  worthless  thmgs  and  would  make  themselves  dependent 
upon  them.  The  pathos  with  which  he  here  speaks,  testifies  his  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  for  the  elevated  spiritual  character  of 
Christianity,  and  against  all  ceremonial  services,  by  which  Christianity 
and  human  nature  would  be  degraded.  And  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  apology  made  by  Jerome,  idthough  what  he  says  is  correct,  that 
we  must  still  look  on  the  apostle  as  a  man  subject  to  human  affections : 
"  l^ee  minim  esse  si  Apostolus,  ut  homo  et  adhue  vasculo  clausus 
infirmo  semel  fuerit  hoc  loquutus,  in  quod  frequenter  panctos  viros 
cadere  perspicimus."  . 
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which  thus  threatened  the  diyine  -^^ork  made  a  deep  impres-^ 
sion  ou  the  apostles.  In  order  to  give  the  Galatian  Chris^ 
tians  an  evidence  of  his  love,  of  which  the  Judaizers  wished 
to  excite  a  mistrust,  and  to  make  it  evident  what  importance 
he  attached  to  the  subject,  he  undertook  to  write  an  epistle 
to  them  tüith  his  own  hand,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and 
^  difficult  task  for  one  who,  amidst  his  manifold  engagements, 
had  little  practice  in  writing  Greek.  ^ 

He  begins  his  epistle  wit£  declaring  that  his  apostolic  call 
was  given  him  immediately  by  Christ  himself^  as  to  the  other 
aposdes ;  he  assures  the  Galatian  Christians  in  a  most  solemn 
manner  that  there  could  be  no  other  gospel  than  that  which 
he  had  announced  to  them^  and  tlmt  it  was  &r  from  his 
thoughts  to  be  influenced  by  the  desire  of  his  pleasing  men 
in  his  mode  of  publishing  the  gospel;*  though  when  en- 
thralled in  Phari^ism,  he  was  actuated  only  by  a  regard  to 
human  authority.  But  since  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  he  had  renoimced  all  such  considerations, 
and  taught  and  acted  in  obedience  to  the  divine  call,  as  re- 

^  Although  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  mjXficotf,  Gal.  vi.  11, 
would  lead  us  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  the  large  unshapely  letters 
of  an  unpractised  writer,  yet  I  could  never  find  in  the  words  so  under- 
stood, an  expression  corresponding  to  the  earnestness  of  the  apostle, 
and  the  tone  of  the  whole  epistle.  Why  should  he  not  have  expressed, 
in  a  more  natural  manner,  hoT^  toilsome  he  had  found  the  task  of 
merely  writing  in  this  language?  See  Schott's  Commentary,  We  are 
inclined  to  helieve,  that  he  ulfes  the  word  in  the  less  proper  sense 
for  'TGo-ois,  as  in  the  later  Latin  authors  we  often  find  quanti  for  quot 
And  we  may  r^er  it  most  natur^y  to  the  whole  epistle,  as  written  with 
his  own  hand.  It  will  also  agree  with  the  use  of  the  word  ypdfiixara, 
when  applied  to  an  epistle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
dative  in  this  case  is  unusual,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  Pauline  phrase- 
ology, and  to  the  frequent  use  ef  the  word  ^irttrroA.^«  for  an  epistle» 
The  reason  of  his  writing  the  whole  epistle  with  his  own  hand,  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  guard  against  a  falsification  of  it,  or  the  forgeiy  of  another 
in  his  name ;  for  his  opponents,  in  this  instance,  were  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  this,  since  they  were  not  desirous  of  ascribing  to  him  any 
other  doctrine  than  that  of  his  own,  but  were  at  issue  with  him  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  and  actually  impugned  his  apostolic 
authority.  The  connexion  of  the  passage  plainly  shows  us  for  what 
purpose  he  so  expressly  stated  that  he  had  written  the  whole  with  his 
own  hand, — ^namely,  to  testify  that  his  love  for  them  induced  him  to 
undergo  any  labour  on  their  account,  in  contrast  with  the  false  teachers 
whom  he  had  described  in  tlie  following  verses  as  seeking  their  own 
glory. 

'  The  Judaizers  accused  him  of  this  in  reference  to  the  Gentiles, 
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Bponsible  to  God  alone.*  He  proved  to  them  by  a  lucid 
statement  of  &cts^  that  from  the  first  he  published  ihe  gospel 
in  consequence  of  immediate  divine  illumination/and  indepen- 
dentlj  of  all  human  authority ;  and  that  the  other  apostles 
had  acknowledged  his  independent  apostolic  character.  > 
With  the  firmest  conviction  tlmt  salvation  and  all  the  fiilness 
of  the  divine  life  were  to  be  found  only  by  fidth  in  the  cruci- 
fied, he  turns  to  the  Galatian  Christians  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Ye  fools,  who  hath  so  bewitched  you !  to  forget  Jesus  the 
Crucified,  whom  we  have  set  forth  before  your  eyes  as  the 
only  groimd  of  our  salvation,  and  to  seek  in  outward  things, 
in  the  works  of  the  law,  that  salvation  for  which  ye  must  be 
indebted  to  him  alone !  Are  ye  so  void  of  imderstanding, 
that  after  ye  have  begun  your  Christianity  in  the  spirit,  in 
the  divine  life  which  proceeds  from  Mth,  ye  can  seek  after 
something  higher  still  (the  perfecting  of  your  Christianity,) 
in  the  low,  the  sensuous,  and  the  earthly,  in  that  which  can 
have  no  elevating  influence  on  the  inner  life  of  the  spirit,  in 
the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  1"  He  appeals  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  experience,  that  though  from  the  first 
the  gospel  had  been  published  to  them  independently  of  the 
law,  yet  by  virtue  of  feith  in  the  Kedeemer  alone,  the  divine 

^  Schrader  misimderstands  Gal.  i.  10,  when  he  applies  it  only  to 
Jews  and  Jadaizing  Christians.  If  we  apply  the  assertion  here  made 
in  the  most  general  terms,  according  to  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  we 
shall  understand  it  of  Gentiles  and  Gentile  Chrisüans.  Paul  wished  to 
defend  himself  against  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  wilfully  falsi- 
fied the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
heathen.  The  Agrt  marks  the  opposition  of  his  conduct  as  the  8ovAos 
Xpitrrov  to  his  former  Pharisaism,  of  which  he  afterwards  speaks  more 
at  large.  This  view  of  the  passage  does  away  with  an  inference  which 
Schrader  attempts  to  draw  from  it,  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  during 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  at  Bome. 

'  The  chief  points  which  it  was  important  for  the  apostle  to  establish 
were  these ; — that  before  he  made  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  after 
his  conversion,  he  had  appeared  as  an  independent  preacher  of  the 
gospel — that  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  had  altogether  a  different 
object  from  being  taught  by  the  apostles  the  right  method  of  preaching 
the  gospel — ^and  that  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  preached  the  gospel 
alone  for  some  years,  that  he  conversed  with  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  apostles,  to  whom  the  Judaizers  themselves  were  wont  to  appeal, 
respecting  their  different  method,  and  notwithstanding  that  difference, 
they  still  acknowledged  him  as  a  genuine  apostle.  Paul's  object  by  no 
means  required  a  recital  of  all  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  See  the 
remarks  of  Bauer  in  the  Tvbinger  ZdUchrifl,  1831,  Part  4,  p.  112. 
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power  of  the  gospel  had  revealed  itself  among  them  by  mani- 
fold operations,  among  which  he  reckoned  the  miracles  to 
which  he  alludes  in  chap,  iii  5. 

As  his  opponents  supported  themselves  on  the  authority  of 
the  Old  T^tament,  Paul  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
final  aim  of  its  contents  was  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Bedeemer,  by  whom  the  wall  of  separation  that  had 
hitherto  existed  among  men  was  to  be  taken  away,  and  all 
men  by  virtue  of  Mth  in  him  were  to  receive  a  divine  life; 
that  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  were  annexed  to  the 
condition  of  fidth,  and  would  be  fulfilled  in  all  who  were  fol- 
lowers of  Abraham  in  faith,  as  his  genuine  spiritual  children; 
that  the  manif^tation  of  the  law  formed  only  a  preparatory 
intervening  period  between  the  giving  of  the  promise  and  its 
fulfilment  by  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer.  He  placed 
Judaism  and  heathenism — ^though,  in  other  respects,  he 
viewed  these  religions  as  essentially  diflferent — ^in  one  class  in 
relation  to  Christianity ;  the  standing-point  of  pupillage  in 
religion,  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  maturity  which 
the  children  of  God  attained  for  the  fall  enjoyment  of  their 
rights ;  the  standing-point  of  the  dependence  of  religion  on 
outward,  sensible  things,  an  outward  cultus,  consisting  in 
various  ceremonies  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  a 
religion  of  fireedom  (which  proceeded  fi:om  Mth)  of  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  inward  life. 

As  his  opponents  charged  him  with  a  want  of  uprightness, 
and  with  releasing  the  Gentiles  fix)m  the  burdensome  obser- 
vance of  the  law,  merely  fi*om  a  wish  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  them,  he  coiüd  adopt  no  more  suitable  method  of  vindi- 
cating himself  and  of  infiising  confidence  into  the  Galatian 
Christians,  than  by  proposing  the  example  of  his  own  life  for 
imitation.  He  hved  among  the  Gentues  as  a  Gentue,  with- 
out submitting  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which 
certainly  he  woidd  not  have  done  if  he  had  believed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  attain  the  fiill  possession  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Messifidi's  kingdom  without  the  observance  of  the  law. 
Hence  he  made  this  demand  on  the  Galatians  (iv.  12,)*  "Be- 
come as  I  am  (in  reference  to  the  non-observance  of  the  law), 

^  I  agree  with  Usteri  in  the  explanation  of  these  words.  That  the 
Galatians  had  at  that  time  adopted  the  practice  of  Jewish  ceremonies, 
and  therefore  Paul  conld  not  in  this  respect  say,  "  I  am  become  like 
you/— can  form  no  valid  objection  to  this  interpretation ;  for  the  Gala^ 
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for  I  am  become  as  you  are,  like  you  as  Gentiles  in  the  non- 
observance  of  the  law,  although  a  native  Jew.*'  Now,  if  hi» 
method  of  becoming  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  by  observing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law  when  amongst  them  in  Palestine,  had 
been  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  he  here  said  of  himself,  he 
would  not  have  appealed  with  such  confidence  to  his  own 
example.  But,  according  to  his  own  principles,  such  a  con- 
tradiction coidd  not  exist;  for,  if  he  did  not  constantly 
observe  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  but  only  imder  certain 
relations  and  circumstances,  this  sufficiently  showed  that  he 
no  longer  ascribed  to  them  an  objective  importance,  that 
according  to  his  conviction  they  could  contribute  nothing  to 
the  justification  and  sanctification  of  men ;  and  as  this  was 
his  principle  in  reference  to  all  outward,  and  in  themselves 
indifferent  things,  he  only  submitted  to  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  love. 

Paul  oalled  upon  the  Galatians  to  stand  firm  in  the  liberty 
gained  for  them  by  Christ,  and  not  to  bring  themselves  again 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  He  assured  them,  that  if  tiiey 
were  circimicised,  Christ  would  profit  them  nothing ;  that 
every  man  who  submitted  to  circimicision  was  bound  to 
observe  the  whole  law ;  that  since  they  sought  to  be  justified 
by  the  law,  they  had  renounced  their  connexion  with  Christ, 
they  were  ßdlen  fi:om  the  possession  of  grace.  What  he  here 
says,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  allowing  Timothy 
to  be  circumcised,  and  accommodating  himself  in  outward, 
usages  to  the  Jewish  Christians.*  For  he  means  not  outward 
circimicision  considered  in  itself  but  in  its  connexion  with 
the  religious  principle  involved  in  it,  as  far  as  the  Gentile 
who  submitted  to  circumcision  did  so  in  the  conviction  that 
by  it,  and  therefore  by  the  law  (to  whose  observance  a  man 
was  bound  by  circimicision)  justification  was  to  be  obtained. 
And  this  conviction  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  that  dispo- 
sition which  felt  indebted  to  the  Saviour  alone  for  salvation. 

tian  ChristiaDS,  all  of  whom  certainly  had  not  devoted  themselves  to 
the  observance  of  the  law,  still  beloi^ged  to  the  stock  of  the  Gkntiles, 
and  with  this  View,  the  term  ^fi€i5  is  used. 

1  Keil  believes  that  he  has  detected  an  inconsistency  in  principle, 
and  hence  concluded,  that  this  epistle  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  in 
the  apostle's  life,  preceding  the  apostolic  convocation,  since  in  his  first 
zeal  after  his  conversion  he  indulged  in  a  rude  vehemence  against 
Judaism,  which  afterwards  was  softened« 
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,  The  apostle,  in  contrasting  his  true  upright  love  to  the  GaJar 
tian  Christians,  with  the  pretended  zeal  of  the  Judaizers  for 
their  salvation,  said  to  them,  "  They  have  a  zeal  on  your  ac- 
count, but  not  in  the  right  way;  but  they  wish  to  exclude  you 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  in  order  that  you  may  be  zealous 
about  them,  that  is,  they  wish  to  persuade  you,  that  you 
cannot  as  imcircumcised  Gentiles  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  order  that  you  may  emulate  them,  that  you  may  be  cir- 
cumcised as  they  are,  as  if  thus  only  you  can  become  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  Those  who  are  disposed  of  their  out- 
ward preeminence  (of  outward  Judaism),  compel  you  to  be 
circumcised  only  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  the 
cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Cruci- 
fied, as  the  only  ground  of  salvation,  that  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  owe  their  salvation  to  Him  alone,  and  to  renounce 
all  their  merits,  all  in  which  they  think  themselves  dis- 
tinguished above  others.  *     They  wish  you  to  be  circumcised 

*  I  here  adopt  an  interpretation  of  the  words  in  Gal.  vi.  12,  different 
from  that  which  from  aacient  times  has  been  received  by  most  expo- 
sltors,  and  which,  without  being  closely  examined,  has  been  mentioned 
by  Usteri  only  with  unqualified  disapprobation.  I  will  therefore  state 
a  few  things  in  its  favour.  The  common  explanation  of  the  passage  is» 
"  These  persons  compel  you  to  be  circumcised,  only  because  they  are 
not  willing  to  be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ ;  that  is,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  which  the  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation through  faith  alone,  in  Jesus  the  Crucified,  will  bring  upon  them 
from  the  Jews."  The  use  of  the  dative  suits  this  interpretation, 
although  I  believe  that  Paul,  if  he  had  wished  to  give  utterance  to  this 
simple  thought,  would  have  expressed  himself  more  plainly.  Gal.  v.  11 
is  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  where  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  if  he 
still  preached  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  then  the  offence  which  the 
Jews  took  at  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  by 
faith  in  the  Crucified,  might  become  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
without  the  observance  of  the  law — would  at  once  be  taken  away,  and 
that  no  reason  would  be  left  for  persecuting  him  as  a  preacher  of, 
the  gospel.  But  in  order  to  avoid  such  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  these  persons  need  only  observe  Üie  law  strictly  themselves,  and: 
beware  of  publishing  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  could  be  justified  with- 
out the  works  of  the  law ;  by  no  means  would  they  thereby  be  obliged 
to  press  circumcision  so  urgently  on  the  Gentiles  already  converted, 
nor  does  Paul  ever  ascribe  to  his  Judaizing  opponents  the  design  of 
avoiding  the  persecution  that  threatened  them  by  such  conduct.  And 
if,  according  to  the  indications  that  have  been  pointed  out,  the  most 
influential  opponents  of  Paul  in  the  Gkilatian  churches  were  of  Gent^e 
descent,  this  interpretation  would  still  less  hold  good,  for  Gentiles 
niight  brin^  persecutions  on  themselves  sooner  by  the  observance  of 
VOL.  1.  •  Q 
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only  that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh,  that  is,  in  the  change 
which  they  have  outwardly  effected  in  you,  by  bringing  you 
over  altogether  to  the  Jewish  Christian  party.**  The  apostle, 
lastly,  adjured  the  Galatians  that  they  woidd  not  give  him 
any  forther  trouble,  since  he  bore  in  his  body  the  mari^  of  the 
sufferings  he  had  endured  for  the  cause  of  Christ' 

Jewish  ceremonies,  than  by  the  observance  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  was  not  conspicuous  in  outward  rites.  And  how  would  this 
interpretation  suit  the  connexion  1  Paul  says  (Gal.  vi.  12),  ''Those  who 
wish  to  have  some  preeminence  in  outward  things  (some  outward  dis« 
tinction  before  others)  oblige  you  to  be  circumpised."  After  this, 
we  expect  something  related  to  it,  in  the  clause  beginning  with  Tva  ^^, 
something  that  may  serve  as  an  exegesis,  or  to  fix  the  meaning.  But, 
according  to  that  interpretation,  something  quite  foreign  would  follow 
— that  thereby  they  wish  to  avoid  persecution.  If  this  thought  fol* 
lowed,  Paul^  would  have  said  at  first — "  Those  who  long  after  ease  for 
the  flesh,  or  who  are  afraid  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  (or  something  of 
the  kind),  force  circumcision  upon  you/*  &c.  Verse  14  also  shows, 
that  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  glorying  alone  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  is  opposed  to  setting  a  high  value  on  any  other  glorying.  The 
thought  arising  from  that  interpretation  appears  quite  foreign  to  the 
context,  both  before  and  after.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  I 
have  adopted  suits  it  entirely.  That  ^vpo(rair€iv  iv  capKi^  that  ica^- 
XW^  ^^"^^  (TopKii  is  taken  away,  if  men  can  glory  only  in  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Hence  they  consider  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Crucified,  the  only  sufficient  means  of  salvation, 
as  something  wearing  a  hostile  aspect  towards  them,  by  which  they 
are  persecuted,  since  it  obliges  them  to  renounce  their  fancied 
superiority.  With  the  positive  clause  in  v.  12,  "those  who  wish  to 
have  some  preeminence  according  to  the  flesh,"  the  negative  clause 
agrees  very  well,  "  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  or  by  the  cross 
of  Christ,"  (the  cross  of  Christ  is  something  subjective  to  them,  by  which 
they  are  persecuted).  The  mention  of  the  cross  first,  according  to  the 
best  accredited  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  suits  this  view  of  the 
passage.  According  to  the  other  view,  all  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  not  being  persecuted.  On  the  whole,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
whole  passage  appears  to  be,  Qlorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  glorying  in  the  flesh. 

^  If  we  only  consider  what  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  his  suflferings 
hitherto,  though  it  is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  2  Cor.  xi.  that  all 
is  not  mentioned,  we  shall  be  as  little  disposed  as  by  what  the  apostle 
says  of  the  ^rsecutions  of  the  Jews,  to  apply  these  words  (with 
Schrader)  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  What  Paul  si^s  in  chap.  ii.  10, 
respecting  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  to  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  might 
favour  the  later  composition  of  this  epistle,  but  proves  nothing ;  for  the 
words  by  no  means  lead  us  to  think  of  that  last  large  collection,  Oi 
"«^hich  he  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  to  Jerusalem.  He  might  very 
often  have  sent  separate  contributiona  from  the  churches  of  Gentile 
Christians  to  Jerusalem,  although,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  church 
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During  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  the  a£fairs  of  the 
Corinthian  church  demanded  Ins  special  attention.  The 
history  of  this  community  presents  us  with  an  image  of  those 
appearances  and  disturbances  which  have  been  often  repeated 
in  later  periods  of  the  church  on  a  larger  scale.  A  variety  of 
influipnces  mingled  their  action  on  this  church,  and  it  is  im« 
possible  to  deduce  everything  from  one  common  ground  of 
explanation,  such  as  the  relation*  between  the  different 
parties;  although  one  common  cause  may  be  found  which 
will  explain  many  of  these  influences,  in  the  particular  situa« 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
had  but  partially  penetrated,  opposed  as  it  was  by  former 
habits  of  life  and  the  general  state  of  society.  Many  of  the 
easily  excited  and  mobile  Greeks  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  powerful  impression  of  Paul's  ministry  made  at  Corinth, 
and  at  first  showed  great  zeal  for  Christianity ;  but  the 
essence  of  Christianity  had  taken  no  deep  root  in  their 
unsettled  dispositions.  In  a  city  like  Corinth,  where  so  great 
a  corruption  of  morals  prevailed,  and  so  many  incentives  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  passions  were  presented  on  every  side, 
such  a  superficial  conversion  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger.  In  addition  to  this,  after  Paul  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  other  preachers  followed  him  who  pub- 
lished the  gospel  partly  in  another  form,  and  partly  on  other 
principles,  and  who,  since  their  various  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities were  not  properiy  subordinated  to  the  essential 
principles  of  the  gospel,  gave  occasion  to  many  divisions 
among  the  Greeks,  a  people  naturally  inclined  to  parties  and 
party  disputes.*    There*  were  at  first  persons  of  the  same 

history,  we  have  no  certain  information  respecting  them.  On  his  last 
joamey  preceding  his  last  visit  to  the  Galatians,  he  might  have  brought 
▼ith  hira  one  of  these  smaller  collections. 

^  By  attempting  to  deduce  too  much  from  this  single  cause,  Storr  has 
indulged  in  many  forced  interpretations  and  suppositions. 

*  Owing  to  this  national  characteristic»  the  efficiency  of  the  gospe) 
among  them  was  much  disturbed  and  weakened  in  after  ages. 

*  Buckert  thinks  that  the  order  in  which  the  parties  are  mentioned 
in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  corresponds  to  the  period  of  their  formation ;  that  first 
the  preaching  of  Apollos  occasioned  the  fonnation  of  such  a  division  in 
the  church,  who  felt  a  greater  partiality  to  Apollos  than  to  Paul,  and 
were  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  latter,  though  they  had  not  yet 
formed'  themselves  into  a  particular  party ;  then  the  J udaizers  would 
take  advantage  of  such  a  state  of  feeling,  and  join  the  favourers  of 
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gpirit  as  those  &lse  teachers  of  the  Galatian  churches,  who 
wished  to  introduce  a  Christianity  more  mingled  with  Juda- 
ism— who  could  not  endure  the  independence  and  freedom 
with  which  the  gospel  published  by  Paul  was  developed 
among  the  Gentiles,  although  they  were  not  so  violent  as  the 
Galatian  false  teachers,  and  accordingly  named  themselves, 
not  after  James,  whom  the  most  decided  Judaizers  made 
their  chief  authority,  but  after  Peter.  Moreover,  we  must 
carefully  notice  the  difference  of  circimistances.  The  Gala- 
tian churches  could  be  more  easily  operated  upon  by  organs 
of  the  Judaizing  party  who  came  forward  from  among  them- 
selves; it  was  altogether  different  at  Corinth,  where  the 
Judaizers  had  to  operate  upon  men  of  a  decidedly  Grecian 
cliaracter,  who  were  not  so  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
Judaism.  Hence  they  could  not  venture  to  come  forward  at 
once,  and  disclose  their  intentions :  it  was  necessary  first  to 
prepare  the  soil,  before  they  scattered  the  seed; — ^to  act 
warily  and  gently;  to  accomplish  their  work  gradually;  to 
employ  a  variety  of  artifices  in  order  to  imdermine  the  princi- 
ples on  which  Paul  preached  the  gospel ;  to  infrise  a  mistrust 
of  his  apostolic  character,  and  thus  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  his  converts  from  him.  *  They  began  with  casting  doubts 
on  Paid's  apostolic  dignity,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
before  mentioned  ;  they  set  in  opposition  to  him,  as  the  only 
genuine  apostles,  those  who  were  instructed  and  ordained  by 
Christ  himself.  They  understood  besides  how  to  instil  into 
anxious  minds  a  number  of.  scruples,  to  which  a  life  spent  in 
intercourse  with  heathens  woidd  easily  give  rise,  and  which 

Apollos  in  opposition  to  Paul ;  thus  two  parties  would  be  formed.  But, 
in  course  of  time,  the  original  partisans  of  Apollos  would  discover  that 
they  could  not  agree  with  the  Jadaizers,  who  had  at  first,  in  order  to 
find  an  entrance,  concealed  their  peculiarities,  and  thus  at  last  there 
would  be  three  distinct  parties.  But  this  passage  (i.  12)  cannot  avail 
{or  determining  the  chronological  relation  of  these  parties  to  one 
another.  Paul  here  follows  Üie  logical  relation,  without  adverting  to 
the  chronological  order.  He  places  the  partisans  of  Apollos  next  to 
those  of  Paul,  because  they  only  formed  a  particular  section  of  the 
Pauline  party;  he  then  mentions  those  who  were  their  most  strenuous 
opponents ;  and  lastly,  those  through  whose  existence  the  other  parties 
would  be  presupposed.  We  have  throughout  no  data  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  chronological  connexion  of  the  three  first  parties. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Bauer,  in  his  essay  on  the  Christ-party  in  the 
Corinthian  church  (in  the  Tübinger  Zeitschrift  für  Theologie,  1831, 
part  iv.  p.  83). 
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persons  who  had  been  previously  proseljiies  to  Judaism  must 
have  been  predisposed  to  entertain. 

Persons  whose  minds  took  this  direction,  placed  Peter,  as 
an  apostle  chosen  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  especially  distin- 
guished by  him,  in  opposition  to  Paul,  who  had  assumed  the 
ofl&ce  at  a  later  period*  When  the  strongly  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  any  of  the  apostles  were  blended  with  their  views 
of  Christianity,  and  it  presented  them  in  a  varied  form,  it 
wa«  in  accordance  with  the  different  spheres  of  activity 
assigned  them  by  God,  and  served  not  to  injure  the  imity  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  but  rather  in  this  very  manifoldness  to  illus- 
trate its  excellence ;  but  now  among  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  this  or  the  other  apostles,  one-sided  tendencies 
became  prominent,  and  that  variety  which  might  have  con- 
sisted with  unity,  was  formed  by  them  into  an  exclusive  con- 
trariety. As  a  one-sided  Petrine  party  was  formed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  so  a  one-sided  Paidine  party  sprung  up  in 
opposition  to  it,  which  recognised  the  Pauline  as  the  only 
genuine  form  of  Christianity,  ridiculed  the  nice  distinctions 
of  scrupidous  consciences,  and  set  themselves  in  stem  oppo- 
sition to  everything  Jewish.  In  one  of  their  tendencies  we 
find  the  germ  of  the  later  Judaizing  sects,  and  in  the  other 
that  of  the  later  Marcionite  error. 

But  in  the  Paidine  i>arty  itself,  a  two-fold  direction  was 
manifested,  on  the  following  groimds.  Among  the  disciples 
of  John  who  came  to  Ephesus,  and  considered  themselves  as 
Christians,  though  their  knowledge  was  very  defective,  was 
Apollos,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  had  received  the  Jewish- 
Grecian  education,  peculiar  to  the  learned  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  a  great  fecility  in  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language.'    Aquila  and  his  wife  instructed  him  more  accu- 

*  The  epithet  ia/^g  Xoyios  given  to  him  in  Acts  xviii.  24,  probably 
denotes,  not  an  eloquent  but  a  learned  man,  which  would  best  suit  an 
Alexandrian,  since  a  learned  literary  education,  and  not  eloquence,  was 
the  precise  distinction  of  the  Alexandrians ;  and  his  disputation  with 
the  Jews  at  Corinth  suits  this  meaning  of  Xj6ytos,  taken  from  the  Jewish 
standing-point.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  found  both  in  Josephus  and 
Philo ;  in  the  first,  Xoyioi  is  opposed  to  iStc&roir,  De  BelL  Jud.  vi.  5,  §  3 ; 
and  by  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  i.  §  5,  Klyvm-lmv  ol  \6ym.  But  another 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it  was  used  at  that  time  is  also  possible,  and 
since  it  appears  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  Apolloß 
was  also  a  man  eloquent  in  the  Greek  language ;  so  that  we  are  left  in 
some  uncertainty  how  to  understand  this  epithet.    According  to  the 
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rately  in  Christianity,  and  when  he  was  about  to  sail  to  Achaia, 
commended  him  to  the  Corinthian  church  as  a  man  who,  by 
his  zeal  and  peculiar  gifts,  would  be  able  to  do  much  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  divine  cause,  especially  at  Corinth,  where 
his  Alexandrian  education  would  procure  him  a  more  ready 
access  to  a  part  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  His  Alexandrian 
mode  of  developii^  and  representing  Christian  truths,  as  it 
approached  to  the  Grecian  taste,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  educated  classes  at  Corinth ;  but  fascinated  by  it,  they 
attached  too  great  importance  to  this  peculiar  form,  and  de- 
spised, in  contrast  with  it,  the  simple  preaching  of  Paul,  who, 
when  he  taught  among  them,  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  the  Crucified.  We  here  see  the  germ  of  that 
Gnosis  which  sprung  up  in  the  soil  of  Alexandria,  and  aimed 
nA,  exalting  itself  above  the  simple  fidth  (Pistis)  of  the 
gospel 

But  it  has  been  lately  maintained,'  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pauline  party  and  that  of  Apollos,  related  not  to 
any  difference  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  but  only  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Paul  and  Apollos  stood  to  the  foimding  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  as  the  apostle  himself,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7, 
indicates,  that  it  was  made  a  question,  whether  he  who  laid 
the  foundation,  or  he  who  raised  the  superstructure,  deserved 
the  preeminence.  But  if  we  follow  this  hint,  it  will  conduct 
us  much  further.  We  cannot  stop  short  at  these  merely  out- 
ward relations^  but  must  seek  in  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  these  two  men,  who  stood  in  sudi  different  relations  to 
the  church,  for  the  reason,  that  some  were  more  attadied  to 
the  one,  and  some  to  the  other.  We  may  presimie  that  the 
maimer  in  which  one  laid  the  foundation,  and  the  other  raised 
the  superstructure,  depended  on  the  difference  of  their 
characteristic  qualities.  To  this  difference  Paul  himself  ad- 
verts, when,  after  speaking  of  the  merely  outward  relations 

first  interpretation,  Zivaros  ti>v  iv  ra7s  ypwpeus,  would  only  more 
precisely  express  vhat  is  contained  in  \6ytos ;  according  to  the  second, 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  new  and  distinct  characteristic.  This  "exe- 
getical  question  is  of  no  importance  historically,  for  certainly  both 
epithets  are  applicable  to  Apollos. 

^  By  a  distinguished  young  theologian,  the  licentiate  Daniel 
Scheitel,  in  his  InquUitio  Crittco-hisiorica  de  Ecdesia  CorirUhiaca, 
primceva,  BasüecB,  1888,  with  which  De  Wette»  in  his  late  Commentaiy 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  has  expressed  his  concurrence. 
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between  himself  and  Apollos,  he  represents  in  figurative 
language  how  every  genuine  teach^  of  Christianity  ought  to 
proceed  in  building  on  the  foundation  that  has  been  once 
laid ;  1  Cot.  üL  12.  The  connexion  evidently  shows,  that 
Paul  had  primarily  in  view  his  relation  to  the  party  of 
Apollos  ;  every  other  explanation  is  forced.*  If  we  compare 
the  qualities  possessed  by  the  apostle  and  his  fellow-labourer, 
as  &r  as  our  information  extends,  we  may  easily  infer  the 
diflference  in  their  mode  of  teaching,  and  in  their  respective 
partisana  That  Paul  possessed  great  fbrce  and  command  of 
language,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  from  his  epistles, 
as  is  also  evinced  by  his  discourse  at  Athens.  In  that  elo- 
quence which  is  adapted  to  seize  powerfully  on  men's  minds, 
he  was  infeior  to  no  preacher  of  the  gospel,  not  even  to 
Apollos  himselfl  It  was  his  peculiar  natuiul  gift,  sanctified 
and  elevated  by  spiritual  influence  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
in  which  he  was  probably  superior  to  ApoUos ;  and  if  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter,  and 
We  compare  it  with  those  <^  Paul,  it  would  serve  to  confirm 
the  opinion.  In  dialectic  power  also,  which  was  founded 
on  the  peculiar  character  of  his  intellect,  and  developed  and 
improved  by  his  youthM  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
Pharisees^  as  well  as  in  the  skilful  interpretation  and  use  of 
the  Old  Testament^  he  was  surpassed  by  none.  But  still 
between  himself  and  ApoUos  a  difference  not  unimportant 
existed,  which  affected  their  peculiar  style  of  teaching  ;  the 
latter,  as  an  Alexandrian,  had  received  an  education  more 
adapted  to  the  Grecian  mind  and  taste,  and  possessed  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  pure  Grecian  phraseology,  in  which  Paul 
was  defective,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  epistles,  and  as  he 
expressly  asserts  ;  2  Cor.  xL  6.  Now,  in  making^  the  gospel 
known  at  Corinth,  he  had  special  reasons  for  rejecting  all  the 
aids  that  otherwise  were  at  his  command  for  recommending 

^  We  must  carefally  distinguish  those  who,  by  assailing  the  un- 
changeable foundation  of  ChnsUanity,  destroyed  the  temple  of  God  in 
the  <£urch,  1  Cor.  iiL  16  and  17,  from  those  of  whom  Paul  judged  far 
more  leniently,  because  thej  preserved  inviolate  the  foundation  that 
was  laid,  Uiough  they  added  to  it  what  was  more  or  less  human.  Of 
the  latter,  he  affirms  that,  since  they  held  fast  the  foundation  of  salva- 
tion, they  would  finally  be  partakers  of  salvation,  though  alter  a  painful 
and  repeated  process  of  purification ;  of  the  others,  that  they  would 
come  to  ruin,  because  thej  had  destroyed  the  work  of  Qod. 
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evangelical  truth,  and  for  using  only  the  "  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  of  power,"  which  accompanied  its  simple 
annunciation.  The  Alexandrian  refinement  of  Apollos  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Paul's 
preaching ;  and,  if  we  take  into  account  the  circumstances 
and  social  relations  of  the  Corinthians,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
a  preference  for  such  a  style  of  address  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  party  in  the  Corinthian  church.  It  was  not  the 
peculiar  style  of  Apollos  in  itself  which  Paul  condemned  ; — 
it  became  every  teacher  to  work  with  the  gifts  entrusted  to 
him,  according  to  the  standing-point  on  which  the  Lord  bad 
placed  him ; — ^but  he  combated  the*  one-sided  and  arrogant 
over-valuation  of  this  talent,  the  excessive  estimation  in  which 
this  form  of  mental  culture  was  held.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  he  attributed  a  false  wisdom  to  ApoUos  himself ;  *  but 
the  one-sided  direction  of  his  partisans,  in  which  the  (ro<piav 
^rireiy  predominated,  would  easily  produce  a  false  wisdom, 
by  which  evangelical  truth  woidd  be  obscured  or  pushed  into 
the  background.  Paul  perceived  this  threatening  danger,  and 
hence  felt  himself  impelled  strenuously  to  combat  the  principle 
on  which  such  a  tendency  was  foimded. 

Besides  the  parties  already  mentioned,  we  find  a  fourth  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  whose  peculiarities  it  is  more  difficult 
to  ascertain,  since,  judging  from  its  name,  we  cannot  readily 
suppose  that  it  belonged  to  a  sect  blamed  by  the  apostle,  and 
in  no  other  part  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
do  we  find  any  distinct  references  to  it  from  which  we  might 
infer  its  specific  character ;  it  was  composed  of  persons  who 
said  that  they  were  "  of  Christ ;  "  1  Cor.  i.  12.  If  we  con- 
sider this  party  as  involved  in  the  censure  expressed  by  the 
apostle,*  which  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 

1  This  charge  against  ApoUos,  in  the  opinion  of  Schenkel  and  De 
Wette,  is  well  founded,  but  by  no  means  follows  from  the  view  taken  hy 
ourselves  and  others  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  party  of  Apollos. 

*  The  interpretation  which  has  been  proposed  by  Pott  and  Schott, 
and  according  to  which,  all  coi\jectures  respecting  the  peculiar  character 
of  a  Christ-party  at  Corinth  would  be  superfluous,  is  grammatically 
possible.  It  assumes  that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  only  enumerated  histo- 
rically the  various  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church,  without  concluding 
that  all  who  are  specified  came  under  the  censure  of  the  apostle.  Those 
indeed  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Paul,  and  esteemed 
him,  as  he  wished,  only  as  an  organ  of  Christ, — those  who  wished  to 
keep  aloof  from  all  party  contentions,  and  called  themselves  only  after 
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seems  to  require,  we'  must  believe  that  these  persons  did  not 
wish  to  be  "  of  Christ,"  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  desired 
that  all  the  Corinthians  should  be,  but  that  they  appropriated 
Christ  to  themselves  in  an  erroneous  sense,  and  wished  to 
make  him,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  their  party.  And  we  must 
then  suppose  that  the  apostle,  though  with  an  allusion  in  the 
first  instance  to  their  party  designation,  yet  including  a  refer- 
ence to  all  the  Corinthian  parties,  said,  "  Is  the  one  Christ 
become  divided  1  has  each  party  their  portion  of  Christ,  äs 
their  own  Christ  ?  No  1  there  is  only  one  Christ  for  all,  who 
was  crucified  for  you,  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  and  pledged 
by  baptism." 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  can  be  determined  respecting 
the  character  and  origin  of  this  Christ-party.  If  we  pay  any 
regard  to  its  being  mentioned  next  to  tiie  i)arty  of  Peter,  and 
compare  it  with  the  collocation  of  the  parties  of  Apollos  and 
Paul,  we  might  think  it  most  probable  that  the  relation 
between  the  two  former  was  similar  to  that  which  existed 
between  the  two  latter ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  subdivision  of 
the  general  party  of  Jewish  Christians  was  intended.  And 
as  part  of  tiiese  attached  themselves  to  Peter,  and  part  to 
James,  we  might  be  induced  to  imagine  a  party  belonging  to 
James  along  with  the  Petrine ;  the  former  more  tenacious 
and  violent  in  their  Judaism;  the  latter  more  liberal  and  mo- 
derate.     But  this  supposition  is  not  at  all  favoured  by  the 

Christ  their  common  head,  must  be  represented  as  a  particular  party  in 
relation  to  the  other  Corinthian  parties,  and  hence  raul  distingui^ed 
them  by  the  name  which  they  assumed  in  opposition  to  all  pai-ty 
feelings.  If  these  words  in  this  connexion  only  contained  an  historical 
enumeration  of  the  various  parties,  such  an  interpretation  might  be 
valid.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Paul  evidently  mentions  these  parties 
in  terms  of  censure.  The  censure  applies  to  all  equally  as  parties  who 
substituted  something  in  the  place  of  ^hat  single  relation  to  Christ 
which  alone  was  of  reä  worth.  *'  Has  then  Christ  become  divided  T  he 
proceeds  to  ask.  "  No— he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  divided.  Ye 
ought  all  to  call  yourselves  after  that  one  Christ  who  redeemed  yon  by 
his  death  on  the  cross,  and  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  by  baptism.'* 
These  words  are  directed  equally  against  all  parties,  and  perhaps  exactly 
in  this  form,  owing  to  the  preceding  designation  of  those  who  arro- 
gantly named  themselves  ol  rod  Xpurrov.  But  if  these  persons  had 
assumed  this  title  in  the  sense  which  Paul  approved,  he  would  not  have 
classed  them  with  those  who  incurred  his  censure ;  these  words  could 
not  have  applied  to  them,  but  he  must  have  expressed  his  approbation 
of  their  spirit,  which  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  the  only  right  one. 
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designation,  ol  tov  Xpcorov,  for  it  seems  very  unnatural  that 
the  adherents  of  James  ^ould  so  name  themselves,  as  some 
have  imagined/  because  the  epithet  dBe\il>6g  tov  Xpiorov  was 
given  to  that  apostle  aa  a  title  of  honour.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  such  a  party  had  existed  in  Corinth,  they  would 
have  called  themselves  ol  tov  *laKfaßov. 

If  we  believe  that  the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  such  a  view  must  be  stated  and  developed  very 
differently  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  probability.*  The 
name  ol  tov  Xpicrrov — ^it  may  be  said — ^was  one  which  the  parti- 
sans of  Peter  assumed  in  opposition  to  Paul  and  his  disciples, 
in  order  to  mark  themselves  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 
genuine  apostles  of  Christ,  from  whom  they  had  received  the 
pure  docteine  of  Christ,  and  thus  by  their  teachers  were  con- 
nected with  Christ  himself :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ap- 
plying this  title  exclusively  to  their  own  party,  they  intended 
to  brand  the  other  Christians  at  Corinth  as  those  who  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  Christians,  who  were  not  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  nor  the  schdars  of  a  genuine  apostle  of 
Christ,  but  of  a  man  who  had  adulterated  the  pure  Christian 
doctrine,  and  had  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  his  own  arbitrary 
invention  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  view  would  appear 
perfectly  to  correspond  with  the  phrase  oi  tov  Xpcorov,  and 
might  be  confirmed  by  many  antithetical  references  in  both 
the  epistles  in  which  Paid  vindicates  his  genuine  apostolic 
character,  and  asserts,  that  he  coidd  say  with  the  same  right 
as  any  one  else,  that  he  was  "  of  Christ; "  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But 
while  such  passages  certainly  are  directed  against  those  who, 
on  the  grounds  already  mentioned,  disputed  Paul's  apostolic 
authority,  they  by  no  means  prove  tiie  existence  of  such  a 
party-name  among  the  Jews.  And  one  difficulty  still  remains, 
namely,  that  by  the  position  of  the  phrase  ol  tov  XpioTov  we 
are  led  to  expect  the  designation  of  a  party  in  some  way 
differing  from  the  Petrine,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
general  division ;  but,  according  to  this  view,  the  Christ-party 

*  Attributed  by  Storr,  or  as  by  Bertbold,  to  several  &B€\<poh5  ro»t 
Kupiov  among  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

^  As  it  has  lately  been  developed  with  much  acuteness,  in  the  essay 
already  referred  to,  by  Bauer,  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitschrift  für  Theologie, 
1831,  which  no  persons  can  read  without  instruction,  even  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  writer  on  this  point. 
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would  differ  from  the  Petrine  only  in  name,  which  would  be 
quite  contradictory  to  the  relation  of  this  party-name  to  those 
that  preceded  it.^  Accordingly,  this  view  can  only  be  tenable, 
if  not  a  merely  formal,  but  a  material  difference  can  be  found 
between  the  two  last  parties.  And  it  might  be  said  that  not 
all  the  members  of  the  Petrine  party,  but  only  the  most 
rigid  and  violent  in  their  Judaism,  who  would  not  adsnowledge 
the  Pauline  Gentile  Christians  as  standing  in  communion  with 
the  Messiah,  had  applied  to  their  Judaizing  parky  the  exclu^ 
sive  epithet  of  ol  rov  Xpurrov. 

But  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  contrary  to  his- 
torical analogy,  that  those  p^:'sons  who  adhered  to  another 
^>ostle,  and  considered  him  alone  as  genuine  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  should  not  name  themselyes  after  one  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  the  necessary  link  of  their  connexion  with  Christ. 
In  the  epistle  itself  we  cannot  find  allusions  that  would 
establish  this,  since  the  passages  which  contain  these  refer- 
ences can  be  very  well  un^rstood  without  it 

We  cannot  hope  in  this  inquiry  to  attain  to  conclusions 
altogether  certain  and  sure,  for  the  marks  and  historical  data 
are  not  sufficient  €Dr  the  purpose.  But  we  shall  best  guard 
against  arbitrary  conjectures,  and  arrive  at  the  truth  most 
confidently,  if  we  first  attend  to  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  name  itself  and  its  position,  in  relation  to  the  other  party- 
names,  and  then  compare  this  with  the  whole  state  of  the 
Corinthian  church.  In  the  results  which  may  thus  be 
obtained,  we  must  then  endeavour  to  separate  the  doubtful 
and  disputable  from  the  certain  and  probable. 

We  shall  by  no  means  be  justified  in  concluding  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  logical  connexion  of  the  two  members  of 
the  sentence  to  one  another,  the  persons  who  named  them-> 
selves  after  Christ  must  have  borne  the  same  relation  to  the 
Petrine  party  as  the  adherents  of  Apollos  to  those  of  Paul. 
This  c<Hiclusion,  if  cwrect,  would  be  fiivourable  to  the  view 
which  we  last  considered.     But  the  relation  of  the  two 

*  Bauer  says  indeed,  p.  77,  **  The  apostle's  object  in  accumulating  so 
many  names,  might  be  to  depict  tiie  party  spirit  prevalent  in  the 
Corinthian  ehurch,  which  showed  itself  in  their  delighting  in  the  muj- 
tiplication  of  sectarian  names,  which  denoted  yarioos  tints  and  shades, 
bnt  not  absolutely  distinct  parties."  But  if  this  were  the  case,  that 
explanation  only  of  one  of  these  party-names  can  be  correct,  by  which  a 
different  shade  of  party  is  pointed  out. 
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members  is  not  logical  only,  but  subject  to  certain  historical 
conditions.  Paul  does  not,  as  in  other  cases,  form  the 
members  of  the  antithesis  merely  from  the  thoughts;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  selected  his  terms  "was  determined  by 
matters  of  fact.  As  the  Judaizers  formed  in  reality  only  one 
party,  Paul  could  designate  them  only  by  one  name,  and 
since  he  was  obliged  to  choose  his  terms  according  to  the 
facts,  he  could  not  make  the  two  members  exactly  correspond 
to  one  another. 

From  the  name  of  this  party  viewed  in  relation  to  other 
party-names,  we  dmll  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion  with 
tolerable  certainty.  There  were  those  who,  while  they 
renounced  the  apostles,  professed  to  adhere  to  Christ  alone,  to 
acknowledge  him  only  as  their  teacher,  and  to  receive  what 
he  announced  as  truth  from  himself  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  person.  This  was  such  a  manifestation  of  self- 
will,  such  an  arrogant  departure  from  the  historical  process 
of  development  ordained  by  God  in  the  appropriation  of 
divine  revelation,  as  woidd  in  the  issue  lead  to  arbitrary  con- 
duct respecting  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine ;  for  the 
apostles  were  the  organs  ordained  and  formed  by  God,  by 
whom  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  to  be  propagated,  and  its 
meaning  commxmicated  to  all  men.  But  it  might  easily 
happen,  while  some  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  Paid  alone, 
others  to  Apollos,  and  a  thiiä  party  to  Peter,  at  last  some 
persons  appeared  who  were  averse  to  acknowledge  any  of 
these  party-names,  and  professed  to  adhere  to  Chnst  alone, 
yet  with  an  arrogant  self-will  whidi  set  aside  all  human 
instrumentality  ordained  by  God.  If  we  now  view  this 
as  the  result  which  presents  itself  to  us  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  there  was  at  Corinth  such  a  party  desirous  of 
attaching  themselves  to  Christ  alone,  independently  of  the 
apostles,  who  constructed  in  their  own  way  a  Christianity 
different  from  that  announced  by  the  apostles,  we  may 
imagine  three  different  ways  in  which  they  jHX>ceeded.  For 
this  object  they  might  make  use  of  a  coUection  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
set  what  they  found  there  in  opposition  to  the  apostolic 
character;  or  they  might  pretend  to  derive  their  Chris- 
tianity from  an  inward  source  of  knowledge,  either  a  super- 
natural inward  light  or  the  light  of  natural  reason,  either 
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a  more  m^ical  or  a  more  rational  direction.  If  we 
assented  to  the  first  supposition,  still  we  coidd  not  satisfy  our- 
selves, without  imagining  a  certain  subjective  element  in  the 
manner  of  explaining  those  discourses  of  Christ ;  for  without 
the  infusion  of  such  an  element,  the  tendency  to  this  sepa- 
ration from  the  apostolic  instrumentality  could  not  have 
originated,  and  thus  the  principal  question  would  still  remain, 
to  be  answered,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  subjective 
element  as  mystical  or  rational. 

According  to  a  hypothesis*  lately  developed  with  great 
acuteness,  but  resting  on  a  number  of  arbitrary  suppositions, 
the  tendency  we  are  speaking  of  must  have  been  mystical 
As  Paul  had  considered  the  immediate  revelation  of  Christ  to 
himself  as  equivalent  to  the  outward  election  of  the  other 
apostles ;  so  there  were  other  persons  who  thought  that  they 
could  appeal  to  such  an  inward  revelation  or  vision,  who 
from  this  standing-point  assailed  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul,  while  they  sought  to  establish  their  own,  and  threatened 
to  substitute  an  inward  ideal  Christ  for  the  historical  Christ. 
These  representatives  of  the  one-sided  mystical  tendency, 
must  have  been  the  principal  opponents  with  whom  Paul  had 
to  contend.  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  such  a  tendency  combated  by  him  ;  and  in 
all  the  passages  to  which  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 
appeal,  a  reference  to  it  seems  to  be  arbitrarily  imposed. 

When  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  so  impressively  brings  forward  Üie  doctrine 
of  Christ  the  Crucified,  and  says  Üiat  he  had  published  this 
in  all  its  simplicity  without  attempting  to  support  it  by  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
such  a  tendency  (as  we  have  alluded  to)  existed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  aimed  at  substituting  another 
Christ  in  the  room  of  Christ  the  Crucified.  In  a  place  where, 
by  the  over-valuation  of  any  kind  of  philosophy,  the  simple 
gospel  was  liable  to  be  set  in  the  backgroimd,  such  language 
might  very  properly  be  used,  even  though  no  ideal  or  mystical 
Christ  were  substituted  instead  of  the  historical ;  an^  it  is 
evident  to  what  false  conclusions  we  should  be  led,  if  we 
inferred  firom  such  a  declaration  the  existence  of  a  tendency 

^  By  Schenkel  in  the  essay  before  mentioned,  and  advocated  by  De 
Wette  in  his  Commentary  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
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that  denied  Christ  tfee  Crueified.  Paul  opposed  the  preachv 
ing  of  Jesus  the  Crueified  to  two  tendencie», — the  Jewish 
fondness  for  signs,  and  the  arrogant  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
but  never  to  a  mystical  tendency  which  would  depreciate  ihe 
historical  £äcts  of  Christianity.  Against  a  tendency  of  this 
kind,  he  would  certainly  have  argued  in  a  very  different 
manner. 

The  sensuous  t^denoy  of  the  Jewish  spirit  we  i^ould  expect 
to  meet  with  in  the  Jewish  part  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
—the  pride  of  philosophy  in  those  who  attached  themselvea  to 
ApoUos,  since  from  what  has  been  said  we  must  suppose  that 
there  was  a  distinct  party  composed  of  such  persons.  As 
Paul  when  he  spoke  against  the  Grecian  pride  of  philosophy, 
had  this  partf  of  Apollos  specially  in  his  mind,  by  a  natural 
transition  he  spoke  in  the  next  place  of  his  relation  to 
Apollos. 

The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xi.  4  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
Paul's  opponents  preached  another  Christ  and  another  gospeL 
Paul  reproached  the  Corinthians  with  having  given  themselves 
up  to  such  erroneous  teachers.  But  in  iJ^t  whole  section 
he  occupies  himself,  not  with  combating  a  false  doctrine,  as 
he  must  have  done  if  the  representatives  of  a  mysticism  that 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  had  been 
his  opponents ;  but  he  had  only  to  combat  the  pretensions  of 
persons  who  wished  to  make  their  own  authority  supreme 
in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  not  to  acknowle<%e  Mm  as 
an  apostle.  These  people  themselves — he  says  in  the  con- 
text— could  not  deny,  that  he  had  performed  everything 
which  could  be  required  of  an  apostle  as  founds  of  a  Church, 
for  he  had  preached  to  them  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Crucified 
and  the  Risen,  and  had  communicated  to  them  the  powers  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  his  ministry.  With  justice  these  persons, 
he  said,  might  appear  against  him,  and  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  church,  if  they  could  really  show  that  there  wa« 
another  Jesus  than  the  one  announced  by  Paul,  another  gospel 
than  that  which  he  proclaimed,  or  another  Holy  Spirit  than 
that  whose  powers  were  efficient  among  them.^ 

*  I  account  for  the  irregularity  in  the  ivfixtcröc,  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  in  thia 
way, — that  Paul  was  penetrated  with  the  conviction,  that  the  case, 
which  in  form  he  had  assumed  to  be  possible,  was  in  fad  impossible. 
This  fourth  verse  is  thus  c<mnected  with  the  preceding;  I  fear  thsA  you 
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The  opponents  of  these  views  of  this  passage  believe,  like 
many  others,  that  those  who  coll  themselves  oi  tov  Xpurrov  are 
mentioned  by  Paul  himself  in  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But  here  only 
such  can  be  understood  who  boasted  of  a  special  internal  con- 
nexion with  Christ.  But  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  epithet 
should  not  be  applied  to  every  person  who  thought  that  in 
any  sense  they  particularly  belonged  to  Christ,  or  could  boast 
of  any  special  connexion  with  him.  From  the  expression  Kara 
irpotrwwoy^  it  is  clear  that  these  persons  boasted  of  an  outward 
connexion  with  Christ,  which,  certainly  would  not  suit  the 
representatives  of  a  mystical  tendency.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  section  he  distinguishes  the  opponents  of  whom  ho 
is  speaking)  as  those  who  wiäied  to  establish  a  purely  outward 
preeminence  (2  Cor.  xi  8),  founded  on  their  Jewish  descent, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  apostles  chosen  by  Christ  him- 
self, and  with  the  original  church  in  Palestine.  Would  Paul, 
if  he  had  to  do  with  such  idealizing  mystics,  have  only  con- 
ceded to  them  that  they  stood  in  connexion  with  Christ,  that 
they  could  call  themselves  his  servants  ?  Would  he  not  from 
the  first  have  made  it  a  question  whether  it  was  the  true 
Christ  after  whom  they  called  themselves  ]  And  how  can  it 
be  imagined  that  Paul,  if  his  opponents  were  of  this  class, 
would  have  used  expressions  which  are  directed  rather  against 

have  departed  fironl  Christian  simplicity ;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  yon 
oonld  not  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  governed  by  persons  who  could 
impart  to  you  nothing  but  what  you  have  received  from  me ;  for  I  con- 
sider (v.  5)  myself  to  stand  behind  the  chief  apostles  in  no  respect.  By 
this  analysis,  the  objections  of  De  Wette  against  this  interpretation  are 
at  once  obviated.  Against  the  other  mode  of  explanation,  I  have  to 
object  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion  with  v.  5;  that  the  words 
would  then  be  unnecessarily  multiplied ;  that  Paul  would  then  hardly 
have  used  the  words  irKeD/xo  tT€pov  Kofißduere,  which  refer  only  to  receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  I  also  think  that  he  would  then  have  said,  not 
Iriirot^,  but  X^urrbv,  for  these  mystics  would  rather  have  preached 
another  Christ  than  this  historical  person  Jesus ;  or  as,  at  a  later  period, 
the  Onostics,  who  held  similar  notions,  taught  that  there  was  not  a 
twofold  Jesus,  but  a  twofold  Christ,  or  distinguished  between  a  heavenly 
Christ  and  a  human  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  followed,  Paul  would  of  course  say,  **  another 
Je9U8  than  the  one  I  preach/'  referring  to  an  historical  personage,  and 
the  events  of  his  life. 

1  A  comparison  of  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  12,  (where  the  iv  •wQwr^t» 
is  opposed  to  ica^^?)t  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  words  must  be  so 
understood;  the  antithesis  of  the  outward  and  the  inward  is  quite  in 
Paul's  style»    - 
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the  sensuous  perversion  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  might 
easily  be  misinterpreted  in  fayoiir  of  that  false  spiritualism  1 
Woiild  he  have  said,  "  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Chiist 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more ; 
but  only  a  spiritual  Christ  who  is  exalted  above  all  limited 
earthly  relations,  with  whom  we  can  now  enter  into  commu- 
nion in  a  spiritual  manner,  since  we  have  a  share  in  the  new 
spiritual  creation  proceeding  from  him ; "  2  Cor.  v,  16,  17.* 

When  Paul  appealed  to  the  revelations  imparted  to  him, 
it  was  not  fpr  the  confutation  of  those  who  supported  them- 
selves only  by  such  inward  experiences ;  but  of  those  princi- 
pally who  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  genuine  apostle, 
equal  to  those  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  during  his  earthly 
life, — the  same  persons,  against  whom  he  maintained  his  in- 
dependent apostolic  commission,  as  delivered  to  him  by  Christ 
on  his  personal  appearance  to  him ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2. 

Had  he  been  called  to  oppose  the  tendency  of  a  false 
mysticism  and  spiritualism,  he,  who  understood  so  well  how 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  error  and  delusion,  would  have  cer- 
tainly entered  more  fully  into  conflict  with  an  erroneous 
direction  of  the  religious  sentiment,  so  dangerous  to  genuine 
Christianity,  for  which  he  would  have  had  the  best  opportunity 
in  treating  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 

We  must  then  consider  this  view  of  the  Christ-party  as 
entirely  unsupported  by  this  epistle  of  Paul,  and  only  deduced 
from  it  by  a  nimiber  of  arbitrary  interpretations.'  While 
those  whose  views  we  are  opposing,  trace  the  origin  of  such  a 
party  to  a  certain  tendency  of  Judaism,  we,  on  the  contrary, 
are  obliged  to  refer  it  to  a  Grecian  element. 

From  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Grecian  mind,  which 
was  not  disposed  to  submit  itself  to  an  objective  authority, 
but  readily  moulded  everything  in  a  manner  conformal^e  to 
its  own  subjectivity,  such  a  tendency  as  that  we  have  been 

^  These  words  contain  a  contrast  to  his  former  Jewish  standing- 
point,  and  his  earlier  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Messiah ;  aAso 
to  all  that  was  antecedent  to  Christianity,  and  independent  of  it ;  for 
from  this  standing-point  all  things  must  in  some  measure  become  new. 

*  I  find  no  ground  for  a  comparison  with  Montanism,  Marcion,  and 
the  Clementines,  and  I  must  consider  as  arbitrary  the  explanations  thai 
have  been  given  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  Bomanus  (to  which,  too, 
I  cannot  ascribe  so  high  an  antiquity),  in  order  to  elucidate  the  ^aira 
of  the  Corinthian  church  in  the  times  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
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speaking  of,  might  easily  proceed/  At  that  time,  there  were 
many  educated  and  half^ucated  individuals,  who  were  dis- 
satined  with  the  popular  Polytheism.  These  persons  listened 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  which  impressed  them  by  their  sub- 
limity and  spirituality,  and  believed  that  in  him  they  had 
met  with  a  reformer  of  the  religious  condition  of  mankind, 
such  as  they  had  been  longing  for.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  a  collection  of  the  memorable  actions  and  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  had  most  probably  been  in  circulation  from 
a  very  early  period.  Might  they  not  have  procured  such  a 
document,  and  then  constructed  by  means  of  it,  a  peculiar 
form  of  Christian  doctrine,  modelled  according  to  their 
Grecian  subjectivity?  These  persons  probably  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks,  at  which  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  although  the  Christian  church  made  little  pro- 
gress among  the  higher  classes,  since  in  this  city  a  superior 
degree  of  refinement  was  universally  prevalent,  and  from  the 
words  which  tell  us,  that  in  the  Corinthian  church,  not  many 
of  the  philosophically  trained,  not  many  of  the  highest  class 
were  to  be  found,  we  may  infer,  that  %07ae  such  persons  must 
have  belonged  to  it ;  one  individual  is  mentioned  in  Eomana 
xvi.  23,  who  filled  an  important  civil  office  in  Corinth.' 

But  against  this  supposition,  the  same  objections  may  be 
urged,  which  we  made  against  pother  view  of  Üie  Christ- 
party,  that  Paid  has  not  specially  directed  his  argumentation 
against  the  principles  of  such  a  party,  though  they  threatened 
even  more  than  those  of  other  parties  to  injure  apostolic 
Christianity.  Still  what  he  says  on  other  occasions,  re- 
specting the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of  truths  that  rest 
on  divine  Eevelation ; — ^and  against  the  presumption  of  imen- 
lightened  reason,  setting  herself  up  as  an  arbitress  of  divine 
things ;  and  on  the  nothingness  of  a  proud  philosophy,  (1 
Cor.  ii.  11,)  forms  the  most  powerful  argumentation  against 

*  The  reasons  alleged  by  Baner,  in  his  late  essay  on  this  subject,  why 
Buch  a  form  of  error  could  not  exist  at  this  time,  do  not  convince  me. 

*  Bauer  says  (p.  11),  "  Religion,  not  philosophy,  would  lead  to  Chris- 
tianity." But  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  a  person  might  be 
led  by  a  religious  interest,  which  could  find  no  satisfaction  in  the 
popular  religion,  to  philosophy,  and  by  the  same  interest  be  carried 
onwards  to  Christianity,  without  adopting  it  in  its  unalloyed  simplicity. 
AVhy  should  not  such  phenomena,  which  certainly  occurred  in  the 
second  century,  have  arisen  from  the  same  causes  at  this  period] 

VOL.  I.  R 
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the  fundamental  error  of  this  party^  though  he  might  not 
have  it  specially  in  view ;  and  it  is  a  never-feiling  character- 
istic of  the  apostle's  mode  of  controversy,  that  he  seizes  hold 
of  the  main  roots  of  error,  instead  of  busying  himself  too 
much  (as  was  the  practice  of  later  ecclesiastical  polemics)  with 
its  branches  and  oflGseta  Nor  is  it  altogether  improbable, 
that  the  adherents  of  this  party  were  not  numerous,  and  ex- 
ercised only  a  slight  influence  in  the  church.  They  occupied 
too  remote  a  standing-point  to  receive  much  benefit  from 
the  warnings  and  arguments  of  Paul,  and  he  had  only  to  set 
the  church  on  its  guard  against  an  injurious  intercourse  with 
such  persons.  "  Be  not  deceived,"  said  he,  "  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners."     1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

The  opposition  between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties,  or 
the  Jewidi  and  Gentile  Christians,  was  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  life,  the  most  influential  of  all  these  party  difier- 
ences,  and  gave  rise  to  many  separate  controversies.  The 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  when  they  lived  in  intercourse 
with  heathens,  suffered  much  disquietude,  if  unawares  they 
partook  of  any  food  which  had  been  rendered  unclean  by  its 
connexion  with  idolatrous  rites.  Various  rules  were  laid 
down  by  the  Jewish  theologians  to  determine  what  was,  and 
what  was  not  defiling,  and  various  methods  were  devised  for 
guarding  against  such  defilement,  on  which  much  may  be 
foimd  in  the  Talmud.  Now,  as  persons  might  easily  run  a 
risk  of  buying  in  the  market  portions  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  might  have  such  set 
before  them  in  houses  where  they  were  guests,  their  daily  life 
was  harassed  with  constant  perplexities.  Scruples  on  this 
point  were  probably  found,  not  merely  in  those  who  were 
avowedly  among  the  Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul,  but  also 
seized  hold  of  many  Christians  of  weaker  minds.  As  faith 
in  their  false  gods  had  previously  exercised  great  influence 
over  them,  so  they  could  not  altogether  divest  themselves  of 
an  impression,  that  beings  whom  they  had  so  lately  reverenced 
as  deities,  were  something  more  than  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  from  their  new  standing-point,  this  reflection  of 
their  ancient  faith  assumed  a  peculiar  form.  As  the  whole 
system  of  heathenism  was  in  their  eyes  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, their  deities  were  now  transformed  into  evil  spirits,  and 
they  feared  lest,  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  consecrated  to 
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them,*  they  shotild  come  into  fellowship  with  «vil  spirits.^ 
That  these  scruples  affected  not  merely  Judaizers,  but  other 
Chrisüaiis  also,  is  evident  from  a. case  in  reference  to  which 
Paul  gives  specific  directions.  He  supposes,  namely,  the  case, 
that  such  weak  believers  were  guests  at  the  table  of  a  heathen.^ 
Now  we  may  be  certain,. that  none  who  bel(Miged,  to  the 
Judaizers  would  make  up  their  minds  to  eat  with  a  heathen/ 

^  Thu3  Peter,  in  the  Clementines,  says  to  the  heathens,  irpofpdan 
r&p  XtyofUpMy  Upo&vr&y  x^^^^'^  9aifA6y»y  ifiwlfiirXcurBf,  Horn.  xL 
§  15. 

a  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  viii.  7,  may  be  understood  of  persons  who 
though  they  had  passed  over  to  Christian  monotheism,  were  still  in 
some  measure  entangled  in  polytheism,  and  could  not  entirely  <&ee 
themselves  from  the  belief  that  the  gods  whom  they,  had  formerly 
served  were  divinities  of  a  subordinate  class ;  so  that  now  such  persons 
— since  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  they  supposed  that  they 
Entered  again  into  connexion  with  these  divine  beings — would  be  led 
to  imagine,  that  their  former  idolatry  was  not  wholly  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  and  thus  might  easily  form  an  amalgamation  of  heathenism 
aud  Christianity.  In  later  times,  something  of  this  kind  we  allow  took 
place,  in  the  transition  from  polytheism  to  monotheism ;  but  in  this 
primitive  age,  Christianity  came  at  once  into  such  direct,  conflict  on 
these  particulars  with  heathenism,  that  an  amsdgamation  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  thought  natural.  .Whoever  had  not  wholly  renounced 
idolatry  would  certainly  not  be  received  into  the  Christian  church,  nor 
would  have  so  mildly  passed  judgment  on  such  a  weakness  of  ;faith. 
From  sach  passages  as  Gal.  v.  20, 1  Cor.  vi.  9,  we  cannot  conclude  with 
certiunty  that,  among  those  who  had  professed  Christianity,  there  would 
be  such  who,  after  they  had  been  led  to  Christianity  by  an  impression 
which  was  not  deep  enough,  allowed  themselves  again  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  idols;  for  Paul  might  here  designedly  class  the  tices  he 
named  with  idolatry,  in  order  to  indicate  that  whoever  indulged  in  the 
vices  connected  with  idolatry,  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  idolaters,  if 
we  compare  these  passages  with  1  Cor.  v.  11,  it  will  appear  that  some 
such  instances  occurred  of  a  relapse  into  idolatry,  but  those  who  were 
thus  guilty  of  participating  in  idolatry  must  have  been  excluded  from 
all  Christian  communion. 

*  The  scrupulosity  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  appears  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  work  of  the  Clementines  (though  on  other  points  Bufficieutly 
liberal),  where  the  following  words  are  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Peter: 
-rpoir^JVys  idpuv  obK  &iroXa^ficK,  &t€  $^  obSh  ovy^artturdai  avTo7s  dvyär 
jucvoi  Ztk  rh  iucaddprm  adrohs  ßiovy,  No  exception  could  be  made  in  favour 
of  parents,  children,  brothers,  or  sisters. 

*  By  the  rlsj  1  Cor.  x.  28,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the  first  rU, 
V.  27,  we  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  person,  the  heathen  host, — 
and  it  would  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  such  a  person  would  remind 
his  Christian  guest,  that  he  had  set  before  him  meat  that  had  been 
ofiered  to  idols;  but  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  weak  Christian, 
who  considered  it  to  be  his  dut^y  to  warn  his  unscrupulous  brother 
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Those  who  in  their  own  estimation  were  Pauline  Christians; 
ridiculed  a  scrupulosity  that  thus  made  daily  life  uneasy,  and 
fell  into  an  opposite  error.  They  had  indeed  formed  right 
conceptions  of  the  Paidine  principles  in  reference  to  theory, 
hut  erred  in  the  application,  because  the  spirit  of  love  and  of 
wisdom  was  wanting.  They  said  :  *<  Idols  are  in  themselves 
nothing,  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination;  hence,  also  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  that  has  been  devoted  to  them,  is  a  thing 
in  itself  indiflferent.  .The  Christian  is  bound  by  no  law  in 
suqh  outward  or  indifferent  things  j  all  things  are  free  to  him ; 
varru  cicoriv  was  their  motto.  They  appealed  to  their  know- 
ledge, to  the  power  which  they  possessed  as  Christians;  yvdatc, 
iiovala,  were  their  watchwords.  They  had  no  consideration 
for  the  necessities  of  their  weaker  brethren;  they  easily 
seduced  many  among  them  to  follow  their  example  from  falsQ 
shame,  that  they  might  not  be  ridiculed  as  narrow-minded 
and  scrupulous ;  such  an  one,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
duced by  outward  considerations  to  act  contrary  to  his  con- 
victions, would  afterwards  be  disturbed  in  his  conscience. 
"  Thus,"  said  Paul,  "  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother  perish  for  whom  Christ  died."'  ,Many  went  such 
lengths  in  this  pride  of  knowledge  and  this  abuse  of  Christian 
freedom,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  take  part  in  the  festive 
entertainments,  consisting  of  the  flesh  that  was  left  after  the 
sacrifices  had  been  presented,  which  the  heathens  were  wont 
to  give  their  friends ;  and  thus  they  were  easily  carried  on  to 
indulge  in  those  immoral  excesses,  which  by  the  decrees' of 
the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  were  forbidden  in  con- 
nexion with  the  eating  of  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols.  In  fact, 
we  here  find  the  germ  of  a  one-sided  over-valuation  of  the- 
oretic illumination,  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  ft-eedom, 
4  false  adiaphorism  in  morals,  which  a  later  pseudo-pauline 
gnostic^  tendency  carried  so  far  as  to  justify  the  grossest  im- 

against  partaking  of  such  food,  the  same  weak  Christian  whose  con- 
science is  spoken  of  in  v.  29. 

^  We  might  here  make  use  of  the  words  attributed  to  Christ  taken 
from  an  apocryphal  gospel,  and  quoted  in  Luke  vi.  4,  by  the  Codex 
Cantab. :  rr}  odr^  ^M^P?  ßtandfi^vSs  riva  4pyaf6fi€Voy  ry  trafißärt*  eltrcy 
aiir^-  Mpooirt,  tt  fi^y  olHai  t\  iroifls,  fAandptos  c7'  ct  Befiii  olSas,  imKardpa- 
Tos  Koä  vapafidrris  ft  Tovf6/iov. — See  Das  Leben  Jesu,  p.  140. 

*  As  was  the  case  with  those  whom  Porphyry  mentions  in  his  book 
De  Abstinentia  Camis,  i.  §  43,  who  agree  in  their  mode  of  expression 
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liioralities.  But  such  wickedness  certainly  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  perverters  of  Christian  freedom  at  Corinth. 
Though  the  heathen  corruption  oi  morals  had  infected  many 
members  of  the  Corinthian  church,  yet  they  were  far  from 
wishing  to  justify  this  immorality  on  such  groimds,  and  haxi 
this  been  the  case,  Paul  would  have  spoken  with  far  greater 
severity  against  such  a  palliation  of  sin.^ 

yeiy  remarkably  with  the  nnscrapülous  persons  described  by  Paul :  od 
ykp  ^/lai  /uoX^rci  rh  ßp^^iaera  (said  they),  &inr%p  ovtk  riju  daKarrav  rä 
PvKoph  r&v  pw/idTotv  icvpitiofiw  (like  the  Corinthian  i^ovatdfofity)  yhp 
rSo¥  axdmctu,  icdßawkg  ^  $d\ao'(ra  rur  iyp&¥  vJarrw,  *£3ky  tikafiiißwfiw 
ßpSxriVf  ^vXMnfJMV  rf  rod  ^ßov  ^>poirfiiuiri,  8ci  Hh  wdifff  iifwf  ^orhax^ai» 
They  appeal  to  their  ßv0hs  i^ovaias, 

^  The  departure  from  Christian  truth  in  theory  to  so  great  an  extent 
in  the  church  at  Corinth,  has  been  received  by  many,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  apostle's  language.  They  hare  been  led  to  enter- 
tain this  opinion,  from  believing  that  there  is  a  strict  objective  con^ 
nexion  between  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  and  the  beginning  of 
y.  13,  and  what  he  says  of  the  words  t^  8^  (r»/ux,  and  from  supposing 
that  from  v.  12,  he  had  the  same  thought  in  view.  But  a  comparison 
of  vL  12,  with  z.  23,  will  show,  that  Paul  at  first  meant  only  to  speak 
of  the  partaking  of  the  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  to  explain  the  subject 
more  fully.  With  this  reference,  he  had  said  in  v.  13,  the  food  and  the 
stomach,  whose  wants  it  satisfies,  are  both  transitory,  designed  only  for 
this  earthly  existence.  Ofi  these  things  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
calling  cannot  depend,  which  relates  to  the  eternal  and  the  heavenly» 
Compare  1  Cor.  viii.  8,  Rom.  xiv.  17,  Matt.  xv.  17 ;  and  thus  he  was  led 
to  the  contrast,  **  but  the  form  alone  of  the  body  is  transitory."  Ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  the  body  is  designed  to  be  an  imperishable  organ 
devoted  to  the  Lord,  which  will  be  awakened  again  in  a  nobler  glorified 
form  for  a  hij^her  existence.  It  must,  therefore,  be  even  now  withdrawa 
from  the  service  of  lust,  and  be  formed  into  a  sanctified  oi^gan  belonging 
to  the  Lord.  It  might  be,  that  there  was  floating  in  the  apostle's  mind 
a  possible  misunderstanding  of  his  words,  against  which  he  wished  to 
guard,  or  his  controTersy  with  the  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur« 
rection  at  Coring  In  either  case  he  would  be  led  by  these  recol- 
lections to  leave  the  topic  with  which  he  began,  and  to  speak  against 
those  excesses  in  the  Corinthian  church  of  which  he  had  not  thought  at 
firsts  ^  And  this  again  led  him  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  After  that  he  returns  i^in*  at 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  to  the  subject  of  "  things  offered  to 
idols,"  but  from  another  point;  and  after  several  digressions  to  other 
subjects,  which  may  easily  be  explained  from  the  association  of  ideas,  he 
begun  again  in  ch.  x.  23,  the  exposition  o*f  his  sentiments  in  the 
same  form  as  in  ch.  vi.  12.  What  Billroth  has  said  in  his  common- 
taiy,  p.  83,  agahist  this  interpretation,  that  thus  we  lose  the  evident 
contrast  and  parallelism  between  the  words  rä  ßp^fuvra  t§  Kot\i<ff  koX 
^  Koi\la  rois  ßp^/Acurt,  and  rh  8^  trä/M  ot)  rg  xopyctfi,  &XA.^  rf  Kvpl^,  Kcd  6 
K^piosTf  ef&iMTi^  appears  without  foundation.  It  is. only  assumed  \kaX 
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The  opposition  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  parties,  had 
probably  an  influence  on  the  different  views  of  tiie  married 
and  single  life.     It  was  indeed  the  peculiar  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  eleyated  all  the  moral  relations  based  in 
human  nature,  in  their  pure  human  form,  to  a  higher  signifi- 
cance, so  that  after  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  had 
assumed  humanity,  in  order,,  by  revealing  himself  in  it,  to 
sanctify  and  glorify  it — ^the  striving  after  the  godlike,  was  no 
more  to  show  itself  in  an  unearthly  direction,  overstepping  the 
boimds  of  human  nature,  but  everywhere,  the  Divine  human- 
ized itself,  the  divine  life  revealed  itself  in  the  forms  of  human 
development.    Yet,  as  at  first,  before  the  elevating  and  all- 
penetrating  influence  of  Christianity  had  manifested  itself  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  the  earnest  moral  spirit  of  the  gospel 
came  into  conflict  with  a  world  tmder  tiie  domination  of 
sinful  lusts;  so,  for  a  short  time,  an  ascetic  tendency  averse 
from  the  marriage  union  (which  though  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  might  be  excited  by  the  opposi- 
tion it  made  to  the  corruption  of  the  world) — ^would  easily 
make  its  appearance,  especially  since  there  was  an  expectation 
of  the  speedy  passing  away  of  all  earthly  things,  antecedently 
to  the  perfect  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.    The  con- 
viction, that  ere  the  kingdom  of  God  would  attain  its  per- 
fection, the  earthly  life  of  mankind  must  in  all  its  forms  be 
penetrated  by  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  all 
these  forms  would  be  made  vehicles  of  its  manifestation — ^this 
conviction  could  be  formed  only  by  degrees  from  the  historical 
course  of  development.     And  as  to  what  concerns  marriage 
especially,  Christ  had  certainly  by  presenting  the  idea  of  it  as 
a  moral  union,  requisite  for  the  complete  development  of  the 
type  of  humanity  as  transformed  by  the  divine  principle  of 
life,  and  thus  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a 
moral  union  of  the  sexes,  designed  for,  their  mutual  complete- 
ment — by  all  this,  he  had  at  once  disowned  the  ascetic  con- 
tempt of  marriage,  which  views  it  only  on  its  sensuous  side, 
and  rejects  its  true  idea  as  realized  in  the  divine  life.    Yet  till 

Paul  formed  this  contrast  from  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  and 
without  limiting  it  to  a  perversion  of  tne  doctrine  of  ChriBiian  liberty, 
actually  existing  in  the  church.  What  De  Wette  has  lately  advanced 
in  Mb  commentery  against  this  interpretation,  has  not  altered  my  views, 
though  I  have  examined  with  pleasure  the  reasons  advanced  by  this 
distinguished  critie. 
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Christianity  bad  penetrated  more  into  the  life  of  humanity, 
and  thereby  had  realized  this  idea  of  marriage  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  manifestation  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  zeal 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  might  view  marriage  as  a  relation 
tending  to  distract  the  mind,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  that  one 
fundamental  direction.  And  besides,  though  the  Christian 
view  in  all  its  purity  and  completeness,  was  in  direct  opposi-r 
tion  to  the  ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibacy;  yet  Christianity 
was  equally  repugnant  to  the  ancient  Jewi^  notion,  according 
to  which  celibacy  was  considered  as  a  disgrace  and  a  curse, 
As  Christianity  made  everything  depend  on  the  dispontion, 
as  it  presented  the  means  of  salvation  and  improvement  for 
all  conditions  of  human  kind,  and  a  higher  life  which  would 
find  its  way  into  all  states  of  sufiPering  humanity,  and  open  a 
source  of  happiness  under  suffering ; — so  it  also  taught,  that 
a  single  life,  where  circmnstances  rendered  it  necessary,  might 
be  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  its  relation  to  the  kic^om  of 
God,  and  become  a  peculiar  means  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
object.  * 

Thus  Christianity  had  to  maintain  a  conflict  in  lihe 
Corinthian  church  with  two  opposing  one-sided  tendencies  of 
the  moral  sentiments, — ^the  ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibacy, 
and  the  tendency  which  would  enforce  marriage  as  an  imcon- 
ditional,  universal  law,  without  admitting  that  variety  of  the 
social  relations,  under  which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  capable 
of  exhibiting  itself. 

The  first  tendency  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Judaizing  section  of  the  church,  for  those  apostles  to  whose 
authority  the  Petrine  party  specially  appealed  were  married ; 
and, took  their  wives  with  them  on  their  missionary  journeys ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  besides,  that  such  ascetism  was  totally  foreign 
to  their  national  manners.     From  the  Hebrew  standing-point 

*  Compare  Matt  xix.  11, 12 ;  Leben  Jem,  p.  667.  If  we  think  of  the 
desolations  that  took  place  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
national  migrations, — ^how  important  was  it  for  such  times,  that  Chris- 
tianity should  allow  a  point  of  view  firom  which  a  single  life  might  be 
esteemed  as  a  charism,  though  this  point  of  view  might  be  chosen 
owing  to  an  ascetic  bias.  How  important  that  that  which  was  occa* 
sioned  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  should  be  made  a  means  of 
blessing,  (by  the  education  of  the  rude  nations  effected  by  the  monkish 
orders).— See  the  valuable  remarks  of  F.  v.  Meyer,  in  his  review  of 
OUhausen's  Commentary. 
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a  fruitful  marriage  appeared  as  a  peculiar  blessing  and 
honour;  while  unmarried  life,  or  a  childless  marriage,  was 
esteemed  a  disgrace.  Though  by  the  feeling  of  sadness  at  the 
passing  away  of  the  glory  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  and  of 
dissatisfiujtion  with  the  existing  religion,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  foreign  oriental  elements,  ascetic  tendencies  were  produced 
in  the  later  Judaizers;  still  the  £^>irit  of  the  original  Hebrew* 
system  made  itself  felt,  and  counteracted  to  a  certain  extent 
the  ascetic  tendencies,  both  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.' 
But  among  the  Pauline  party,  an  oyer-valuation  of  the  single 
life  more  or  less  prevailed,  and  in  this  respect  they  thought 
themselves  countenanced  by  the  example  of  their  apostle.  The 
Judaizers,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  on  the  ancient  Hebrew 
standing-point,  as  imcompromising  opponents  of  celibacy.' 

The  exposition  against  the  rigidness  of  Judaism,  and  that 
&]se  liberalism  which  actuated  many,  disposed  them  to  break 
thi'ough  several  wholesome  moral  restraints.  It  was  main- 
tained, and  with  justice,  that  Christianity  had  broken  down 
the  wall  of  separation  between  the  sexes,  in  reference  to  the 
concerns  of  the  higher  life,  and  had  freed  woman  from  her 
state  of  servitude.  But,  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  false  freedom, 
individuals  had  been  led  to  overstep  the  limits  prescribed  by 
nature  and  sound  morals,  and  rendered  sacred  by  Christianity^ 
Women,  contrary  to  the  customs  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,^ 

'  Hence  also  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  Essenes  was  corrected  by  a 
party  who  introduced  marriage  into  this  sect. 

*  This  opposition  appeared  among  the  later  descendants  of  the 
Judaizers  of  this  age.  Thus  in  the  Clementines,  it  is  given  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  true  prophet,  ydßwv  votiirtUit  iyKpdT€iay  criryxape"» 
Horn.  iii.  §  16.  It  is  eigoined  on  the  overseers  of  the  ,church,  §  68,  y4oi» 
fi^  (x6vo¥  KarvKtiy^WTW  rohs  ydfwvSf  iwä  Kcä  rSo¥  irpoßfßriK6r»y, 
Epiphanius  says  of  that  class  of  Ebionites  whom  he  describes,  that  they 
reject  mpBtvla;  "  hyayKd^ovtri  Hh  Koi  trap*  4iKuclav  iicyafä^ov<ri  rohs  p4ovs 
^  #iriTpoin}s  ^0§v  rSov  wop*  axnois  ^iSaandKoay,"  Similar  things  are  found 
in  the  religious  books  of  the  Zabians  against  monkery. 

*  When  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  40,  recommends  celibacy  in  certain  cases, 
he  appears  to  have  in  view  the  Judaizers,  who  set  themselves  against  an 
apostolic  authority ;  for  in  the  words  Sokw  8^  Kity^  irvcv/ua  e§ov  lx€iv. 
he  appears  to  contradict  those  who  believed  and  asserted  that  they  alone 
had  the  Spirit  of  Ood. 

*  This  appears  to  me  the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation. 
Wliat  has  been  said  by  some  respecting  the  difference  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  customs  of  aperto  or  operto  capite  sacra  faccre,  seems  hardly 
applicable  here. 
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appeai'ed  in  the  Christian  assemblies  nnveiled,  and,  putting 
themselyes  on  an  equality  with  the  men,  assumed  the  office  of 
public  teachers. 

The  "want  of  Christian  love  was  also  evinced  by  the  dis- 
putes that  arose  respecting  property,  which  the  parties  were 
not  willing  to  decide,  as  had  been  hitherto  customary  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  by  arbitrators  chosen  from 
among  themselves ;  these  Gentile  Christians,  boaetfiil  of  their 
freedom,  set  aside  the  scruples  which  restrained  Jewish 
Christians,  and  appealed  wiäiout  hesitation  to  a  heathen 
tribunal. 

By  this  defect  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  those  religious 
feasts  which  were  particularly  fitted  to  represent  the  loving 
communion  of  Christians  and  to  maintain  its  vigour,  lost  their 
true  significance,  those  Christian  Agapee,  which  composed  one 
whole  with  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper.  At  these  love- 
feasts,  the  power  of  Christian  feHowship  was  shown  in  over- 
coming all  the  differences  of  rank  and  education ;  rich  and 
poor,  masters  and  slavei^  partook  with  one  another  of  the 
same  simple  meal.  But  in  the  Corinthian  church,  where 
these  difierences  were  so  strongly  marked,  this  could  not  be 
attained.  There  existed  among  tibe  Greeks  &a  ancient  custom 
of  holding  entertainments  at  which  each  one  brot^t  his  food 
with  him,  and  consumed  it  alone.  ^  The  Agapse  in  the 
Corinthian  ch]iirch  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  this  ancient 
custom,  although  the  peculiar  object  of  the  institution  was  so 
difiTerent ;  consequently,  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  was 
rendered  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the  rich  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  excesses  which  desecrated  the  character  of  these 
meetings. 

The  predominant  Grecian  character  and  constitution  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  appeared  in  zeal  for  mutual  communica- 
tion by  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies,  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  charisms  which  related  to  oral  religious 
instruction  ;  but  it  took  a  one-sided  direction,  which  showed 
its  baneful  influence  at  a  later  period  in  the  Greek  Churdi,  an 

^  See  XenopTu  Memorabil.  iii.  14.  The avfiir6<ria  iptXiK^  bore  »greater 
resemblance  to  the  Agapss ;  at  these  feasts,  all  that  each  brought  wa<i 
made  a  part  of  a  common  meal,  which  the  chronicler  Johannes  Malala 
mentions  as  continning  to  be  practised  even  in  his  time.  SeeyiL  Chro- 
nograph, e  collect.  Niebahr.  p.  180. 
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aspiring  rather  after  extraordinary  powers  of  discourse,  than 
after  a  life  of  eminent  practical  godliness.  *  This  unpractical 
tendency,  and  the  want  of  an  all-animating  and  guidmg  love, 
were  also  shown  in  their  mode  of  yaluing  and  applying  the 
yarious  kinds  of  charisma  which  related  to  public  speaking ; 
in  their  one-sided  over-valuation  of  gifts  they  sought  for  the 
more  striking  and  dazzHng,  such  as  speaking  in  new  tongues, 
in  preference  to  those  that  were  more  adapted  to  general 
edification. 

To  which  of  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  belonged,  can- 
not be  determined  with  certainty,  since  we  have  no  precise 
account  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  No  other  source  of  informa- 
tion is  left  open  to  us,  than  what  we  may  infer  from  the 
objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrecti<Ma  which  Paul 
seems  to  presuppose,  and  from  the  reasons  alleged  by  him  in 
its  favour,  and  adapted  to  the  standing-point  from  which  they 
assailed  it.  As  to  the  former,  Paul  might  construct  these 
objections,  (as  he  had  often  done  on  oüier  occasions  when 
developing  an  important  subject,)  without  our  being  autho- 
rized to  infer  that  they  were  exactly  the  objections  which'had 
been  urged  by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine.  And  as  to  the 
latter,  in  his  mode  of  establishing  the  doctrine,  he  might 
follow  the  connexi<Mi  with  other  Christian  truths  in  which 
this  article  of  faith  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind,  without 
being  influenced  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  opposition  made 
to  it. 

When  Paul,  for  example,  adduced  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  this  will  not  justify  the 
inference,  that  his  Corinthian  opponents  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ ;  for,  without  regarding  their  opposition,  he 
might  adopt  this  line  of  argument,  because  to  Ms  own  mind, 
^th  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  foundation  of 
-feith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  redeemed.  He  generally 
joins  together  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  of  im* 
mortality,  and  hence  some  may  infer  that  his  opponents  gene- 
rally denied  personal  inmiortality.  But  still  it  remains 
a  question,  whether  Paul  possessed  exact  information  respect- 

^  Paul  reminds  them  in  1  Cor.  ir.  20,  that  a  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  shown  not  in  high-somiding  words,  but  in  the  power 
of  the  life. 
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ing  the  sentiments  of  these  persons,  or  whether  he  did  not 
follow  the  connexion  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith  were  presented  to  his  own  mind,  and  his  habit  of  seeing 
in  the  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  those 
also  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  since  both  stood  or  fell 
together  in  the  Jewish  polemical  theology. 

This  controversy  on  the  resurrection  has  been  deduced 
from  the  ordiftary  opponents  of  that  doctrine  among  the 
Jews,  the  Sadducees,  and  it  has  hence  been  concluded  &at  it 
originated  with  the  Judaizing  party  in  the  Corinthian  church. 
This  supposition  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  Paiü  particularly  mentions,  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  Peter  and  James,  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  authorities  of  the  Judaizing  party;  but  this 
cannot  be  esteemed  a  proof,  for  he  must  on  any  supposition 
have  laid  special  weight  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  col- 
lectively, and  of  these  in  particular,  for  the  appearance  of 
Christ  repeated  to  them  after  his  resurrection.  Had  he 
thought  of  the  Sadducees,  he  would  have  joined  issue  with 
them  on  their  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  alleged 
silence  of  the  Pentateuch,  just  as  Christ  opposed  the  Sad- 
ducees from  this  standing-point.  But  we  nowhere  find  an 
example  of  the  ijoingHng  of  Sadduceeism  and  Christianity,  and 
as  they  present  no  points  of  connexion  with  one  another,  such 
an  amalgamation  is  in  the  highest  degree,  improbable.    - 

A  siimlar  reply  must  be  made  to  those  who  imagine  that, 
the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  the 
denial  of  that  of  immortality,  may  be  explained  from  a 
mingling  of  the  Epicurean  notions  with  Clmstianity.  Yet 
the  passages  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32 — 35,  may  appear  to  be  in 
fevom:  of  this  view,  if  we  consider  the  practical  consequence 
deduced  by  Paul  from  that  denial  of  the  resurrection  as 
a  position  laid  down  in  the  sense  of  the  Epicureans,  if  we 
find  in  that  passage  a  warning  against  their  God-forgetting 
levity,  and  against  the  infectious  example  of  the  kx  morals 
which  were  tiie  oflfepring  of  their  imbelief  Yet  the  objec^ 
tions  would  not  ap^y  with  equal  force  to  this  interpretation 
as  to  the  first.*  From  the  delicacy  and  mobility  of  the 
Grecian  character,  so  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  impressions, 
we  can  more  easily  imagine  such  a  mixture  of  contradictory 

*  As  Baser  cor^ecUy  xemarks  in  his  Essay  on  the  Christ-party,  p.  81. 
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mental  elements  and  such  inconsistency,  than  from  the  stiff- 
ness of  Jewish  nationality,  and  the  strict,  dogmatic,  decided 
nature  of  Saduceeism.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  so  very  much  di^sed  to  Eclecticism  and 
Syncretism,  tended  to  bring  nearer  one  another  and  to 
amalgamate  modes  of  thinking  that,  at  a  different  period, 
would  have  stood  in  most  direct  and  violent  opposition.  Yet 
it  woidd  be  difficult  to  find  in  Christianity,  whether  viewed 
on  the  doctrinal  or  ethical  side,  anything  which  could  attract 
a  person  who  was  devoted  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  and 
induce  him  to  include  something  Christian  in  his  Syncretism, 
unless  we  think  of  something  entirely  without  reference  to 
all  the  remaining  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  relating  only 
to  the  idea  of  a  monotheistic  universal  religion,  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  superstitions,  and  some  moral  ideas  detached 
from  their  connexion  with  the  whole  system ;  but  this  woidd 
be  at  least  not  very  probable,  and  might  more  easily  happen 
in  an  age  when  Christianity  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the 
general  mind,  rather  than  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
heathen  world.  All  history,  too,  testifies  against  this  sup- 
position; for  we  always  see  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  never  in  the  first  ages  do  we 
find  any  approximation  of  the  two  standing-points.  As 
to  the  only  passage  which  may  appear  to  fevour  this  view, 
1  Cor.  XV.  32 — 35,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had  really  brought  forward  the 
maxims  here  stated.  It  might  be,  that  Paul  here  intended 
only  to  characterise  that  course  of  living  which  it  appeared  to 
him  must  proceed  from  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  a 
philosophy  that  denied  the  distinction  of  man  to  eternal  life ; 
for  the  idea  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  reality  of  a  striving 
directed  to  eternal  things  were  to  hkn  correlative  ideas.  And 
when  persons  who  had  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  could 
fall  into  a  denial  of  eternal  life,  it  appeared  to  him  as  an 
infatuation  of  mind  proceeding  from  a/iapr/a,  and  hurrying  a 
man  away  to  sinful  practice  ;  a  forgetfiilness  of  God,  or  Öie 
mark  of  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  in  which  a  man 
knows  nothing  of  God.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that 
philosophically  educated  Gentile  Christians  were  prejudiced 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  another  stand- 
ing-point, as  in  later  times ;  the  common  rude  conception 
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of  this  doctrine  whicli  Paul  particularly  combated  probably 
gave  rise  to  many  Bucb  prejudices.  The  objections,  how 
can  such  a  body  as  the  present  be  united  to  the  soul  in 
a  higher  condition,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  a  body  which 
has  sunk  into  corruption  should  be  restored  again ;  these 
objections  would  perfectly  suit  the  standing-point  of  a 
Gentile  Christian,  who  had  received  a  certain  philosophical 
training,  although  it  cannot  be  alG&nned  with  certainty,  that 
precisely  these  objections  were  broiight  forward  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  And  if  we  are  justified  in  supposing,  that 
by  the  Christ-party  is  meant  one  that,  from  certain  expressions 
of  Christ  which  they  explained  according  to  their  subjective 
standing-point,  constructed  a  peculiar  philosophical  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  be  most  probable  that  s^ch  persons  formed 
an  idea  of  a  resurrection  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  ex- 
plained in  this  manner  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  as  we  must  in  any  case  assume 
that  those  who  wished  to  be  Christians  and  yet  denied  the 
future  resurrection,  were  fex  removed  from  the  true  standard 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  other  respects,  and  had  indulged 
in  arbitrary  explanations  of  such  of  the  discourses  of  Christ 
as  they  were  acquainted  with. 

It  may  be  asked,  where,  and  in  what  manner  did  Paul 
receive  the  first  accoimts  of  these  distiu-bances  in  the 
Corinthian  church?  From  several  expressions  of  Paul  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^  it  appears,  that 
when  he  wrote  his  admonitory  epistle,  he  had  been  there 
again,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  that  he  must 
have  had  many  painful  experiences  of  the  disorders  among 
them,  though  they  might  not  all  have  appeared  during  his 
visit* 

^  Between  which  and  the  First  Epistle,  Paul  could  have  taken  no 
journey  to  Corinth,  and  yet  in  the  First  Epistle,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  is  a  passage  which  must  ho  most  naturally  referred  to  a  pre- 
ceding second  journey  to  that  city. 

f  '  I  must  now  declare  myself,  after  repeated  examinations,  more 
decidedly  than  in  the  first  edition,  in  favour  of  the  view  maintained  by 
Bleek  in  his  valuable  essay  in  the  Theologischen  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1830,  part  iii.,  which  has  since  been  approved  by  BUckert, — ^by  Schott, 
in  his  discussion  of  some  important  chronological  points  iji  the  history 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  Jena,  1832, — and  by  Credner,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament, — ^and  by  others.  Though  some  of  the  passages 
adduced  as  evidence  for  this  opinion  admit  of  another  interpretation. 
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Owing  to  the  bi^eaks  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  when  this  second  visit  to  Corinth  took 

yet,  taken  altogether,  they  establish  the  second  visit  of  Paul  to  this 
church  as  an  undeniable  £Eict.  The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  compared 
with  y.  13,  we  must  naturany  understand  to  mean,  that,  as  he  had 
already  stayed  twice  at  Corinth  without  receiving  the  means  of  support 
from  the  church,  he  was  resolved  so  to  act  on  his  third  visit,  as  to  be 
no  more  a  burden  to  them  than  on  the  two  former  occasions.  If  verse 
14  be  understood  to  mean  (a  sense  of  which  the  words  will  admit),  that 
he  was  pluming  to  come  to  them  a  third  time,  we  must  supply  what  is 
not  expressly  said,  that  he  would  certainly  execute  this  resolution,  and 
yet  the  words  so  understood  4o  not  quite  suit  the  connexion.  According 
to  the  most  approved  reading  of  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  the  irixw  must  be  referred 
to  the  whole  clause  i¥  Xinrrf  Ixduv,  and  then  it  follows,  that  Paul  had 
already  once  received  a  painful  impression  from  the  Corinthians  in  a 
visit  made  to  them,  which  cannot  refer  to  his  first  residence  among 
them,  and  therefore  obliges  us  to  suppose  a  second  already  past.  In 
the  passage  2  Cor.  xii.  21,  which  cannot  here  be  brought  in  proof,  it  is 
indeed  possible,  and,  according  to  the  position  of  the  words,  is  most 
natural,  to  connect  the  ircUiy  with  ik66rra ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  the  irdxii'  belongs  to  ratrtivdarit  but  is  placed  first  for 
emphasis.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  of  tlie  x^iy,  which  yet  is  not 
added  to  ixdiov  in  v.  20,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  whole  clause 
vdKiy  4\66vTa,  is  made  good,  and  the  connexion  with  what  follows 
favours  this  interpretation.  Paul,  in  v.  21,  expresses  his  anxiety  lest 
God  should  humble  him  a  second  time  among  them  when  he  came. 
Accordingly,  we  should  thus  understand  xiii.  1,  following  the  simplest 
interpretation,  though  this  passage  may  be  otherwise  understood,  (if  it 
be  supposed  to  mean,  that  as  he  had  already  twice  announced  his 
intended  coming  to  Corinth,  having  now  a  third  time  repeated  his 
threatening,  he  would  certainly  execute  it).  "  I  am  now  intending  for 
a  third  time  to  come  to  you,  and  as  what  is  supported  by  two  or  three 
witnesses  must  be  valid,  so  now  what  I  have  threatened  a  second  and  a 
third  time  will  certainly  be  fulfilled.  I  have  (when  I  was  with  you  a 
second  time)  told  beforehand,  those  who  had  sinned,  and  all  the  rest, 
and  I  now  say  it  to  them  a  second  time,  as  if  I  were  with  you — ^though 
I  now  (this  now  is  opposed  to  formerly,  since  when  present  among 
them,  he  had  expressed  the  same  sentiments,)  that  if  I  come  to  yon 
again,  I  will  not  act  towards  you  with  forbearance,**  (as  Paul,  when  he 
came  to  them  a  second  time,  still  behaved  with  forbearance,  though  he 
had  already  sufficient  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  them.)  De  Wette, 
indeed,  objects  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  mention  of  the  first 
visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth  would  be  in  this  case  quite  superfluous ;  but  if, 
during  his  second  visit,  he  had  not  acted  with  severity  towards  the 
Corinthians,  but  intended  to  do  so  on  this  third  occasion,  because  they 
had  not  listened  to  his  admonitions,  he  would  have  reason  to  mention 
his  two  first  visits  together,  in  order  to  mark  more  distinctly  in  what 
respect  the  third  would  be  distinguished  from  the  other  two.  And 
though,  during  his  first  residence  among  them,  his  experience  was  on 
the  whole  pleasing,  yet  in  this  long  period  many  things  must  have 
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place«  If  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  had  not  been 
addressed  at  the  same  time  to  the  churches  in  Achaia,  we 
might  suppose  that  Paul,  during  his  long  residence  at  Corinth, 
had  taken  missionary  or  visitation  journeys  throughout  other 
parts  of  Achaia,  and  that  he  then  once  more  returned  to 
Corinth,  only  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  fetch  Aquila  for 
the  journeys  he  had  in  prospect.  It  appears  that  on  this 
journey  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  that  on  his 
deliverance  from  them  he  made  the  vow  mentioned  above. 
But  since  the  second  epistle  was  also  directed  to  the  churches 
in  Achaia,  this  supposition,  in  order  to  be  maintained,  must 
be  so  modified,  that  Paul  could  have  made  in  the  meantime 
another  longer  journey,  and  returned  back  again  to  Achaia — 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  Or  we  must  suppose,  that 
during  his  longer  residence  at  Ephesus,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  he  \mdertook  another  missionary  journey,  and  called 
in  passing  at  Corinth  ;  or  that,  by  the  anxiety  which  the 
news  brou^t  from  Corinth  excited  in  his  mind,  he  was 
induced  to  go  thither  from  Ephesus,  but  on  account  of  cir- 
cumstances which  called  him  back  to  Ephesus,  he  could  stay 
only  a  short  time  with  the  Corinthian  church,  and  therefore 
gave  them  notice  of  a  longer  residence  among  them.  But  it 
does  not  well  agree  with  tids  last  supposition,  that  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes this  visit  as  one  that  took  place  "  by  the  way."  And 
especially  if  it  took  place  not  long  before  the  first  epistle,  we 
might  the  more  expect  allusions  to  it  in  that.  The  communi- 
cations between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  church  seem  also  to 
presuppose,  that  he  had  not  been  with  them  for  a  considerable 
time.  There  remains  only  a  third  supposition,  that  the  visita- 
tion which  he  made  after  his  departure  from  Antioch  to  the 
churches  earlier  foimded  by  him  (Acts  xviii.  23)  before  he 
entered  on  a  fresh  field  of  labour,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
is  distinctly  stated  in  that  passage,  and  that  it  extended  as 
far  as  Achaia.     Perhaps  he  then  travelled  first  from  Phrygia 

happened  with  which  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  which  he  treated 
gently,  trusting  to  the  future  progress  of  their  Christian  life.  We  may- 
find  in  the  first  epistle,  a  trace  of  this  his  second  residence  at  Corinth. 
When  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  7,  Paul  says,  that  he  intended  not  now  to  see  them 
by  the  way,  &pr<  and  its  position  allows  us  to  assume  a  reference  to  an 
earlier  visit,  which  he  made  only  "  by  the  way,"  iv  irap69o9,  and  as  this 
was  so  very  transient,  we  may  account  for  his  making  no  further  allusions 
to  it  in  the  first  epistle. 
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towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  then  sailed 
to  Hellas.  Possibly  he  then  found  at  Corinth  ApoUos  who 
had  proceeded  thither,  when  Paul  coming  from  Antioch, 
passed  through  the  upper  parts  of  Asia  (Acts  xix.  1)/  and 
perhaps  joined  him  on  his  return,  and  went  with  him  to 
Ephesus. 

We  must  therefore  at  all  events  suppose,  that  Paul  had 
obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  alteration  for  the  worse  in 
the  Corinthian  church  by  his  own  observation.  He  could  not 
indeed  have  witnessed  the  strife  of  the  various  parties,  for,  as 
appears  from  1  Cor.  xi.  12,  he  heard  of  this  first  at  Ephesus 
from  the  report  of  strangers.  But  already  he  must  have  had 
the  painful  experience,  that  in  a  church  which  once  was 
inspired  with  so  mudi  Christian  zeal,  their  old  vices  and 
enormities  again  appeared  under  a  Christian  guise.  He 
admonished  them  for  their  improvement,  and  threatened  to 
use  severer  measures,  if,  when  he  returned  from  Ephesus,  he 
should  find  that  no  improvement  had  taken  place.  At  Ephe- 
sus, he  could  obtain  information  respecting  the  efiect  of  his 
last  admonitions  on  the  church. 

But  he  received  worse  news  than  he  expected  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  especially 
of  the  vicious  conduct  of  an  individual  who  had  maintained 
unlawful  intercourse  with  his  step-mother.  Hence,  in  an 
epistle '  he  addressed  to  the  Corinthian  church,  he  reproached 
them  with  allowing  such  a  man  still  to  remain  among  them, 

*  We  must  in  this  instance  interpolate  Paurs  journey  to  Corinth, 
Acts  xix.  1,  and  suppose  that  since  the  author  of  the  Acts  knew  nothing 
of  the  wider  extent  of  Paul's  visitation  at  that  time,  he  represented 
that  he  immediately  hetook  himself  from  Upper  Asia  to  Ephesus. 

'  The  epistle  in  which  Paul  wrote  this  could  not  at  any  rate  be  that 
still  retained  by  the  Armenian  church,  which  treats  of  subjects  entirely 
different,  and  must  be  an  answer  to  an  earlier  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. This  pretended  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  by  Paul,  and  their 
answer,  bear  on  them,  as  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  the  most 
undeniable  marks  of  spuriousness.  The  account  of  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  at  Corinth,  who  were  thought  similar  to 
later  deniers  of  it  among  the  Gentiles,  connected  with  the  tales  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  account  of  the  Jewish  founders  of  sects,  by  Hege- 
sippus,  gave  an  idle  monk  the  inducement  to  put  together  these  frag- 
ments of  Pauline  phrases.  If  they  were  quoted  in  a  genuine  homily  of 
Gregory  ^kotutt^s,  they  were  perhaps  in  existence  in  the  8d  century, 
but  this  address  of  Gregory  to  the  newly  baptized  may  itself  be  sup« 
posititious. 
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and  required  them  to  renounce  all  connexion  witli  60  aban^ 
doned  a  character.* 

It  was  indeed  sufficiently  evident  what  Paul  here  intended, 
that  the  Corinthians  should  not  only  exclude  from  the 
meetings  of  the  church  those  who  called  themselves  Christians^ 
but  denied  Christianity  by  their  vicious  lives ;  but  also  abstain 
from  all  kind  of  intercourse  with  them,  in  order  to  testify  em- 
phatically that  such  a  merely  outward  profession  was  of  no 
value,  to  bring  these  persons  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  to 
declare  practically  to  the  heathen  world,  that  whoever  did  not 
öxemplify  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  conduct  of  his  life, 
must  not  flatter  himself  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  since 
Paul  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  that  he  spoke  only 
of  the  vicious  in  the  church,  and  not  of  all  persons  in  general 
who  lived  in  such  vices,  the  Corinthians  did  not  think  of  the 
limitation  which  the  thing  itself  might  easily  have  suggested, 
$nd  thus  they  were  thrown  into  perplexity,  how  to  comply 
with  such  an  injunction ;  for  how  could  they,  while  living  in 
the  midst  of  an  evil  world,  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the 
vicious?  They  addressed  a  letter  to  the  apostle,  in  which 
they  stated  their  perplexity,  and  proposed  several  other 
questions  on  doubtM  cases  in  the  concerns  of  the  church. 

By  means  of  this  letter,  and  the  messengers  who  brought 
it,  he  obtained  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  concerns 
and  state  of  the  church.  In  the  communication  which  con- 
tained his  reply  to  the  questions  proposed,  he  poured  forth 
his  whole  heart  fiill  of  paternal  love  to  the  church,  and 
entered  minutely  into  all  the  necessities  of  their  situation. 
This  epistle,  a  master-piece  of  apostolic  wisdom  in  church 

'  It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  in  the  last  epistle  treated  merely  of 
the  case  which  was  immediately  under  consideration  in  the  Corinthian 
cliurch,  only  of  abstaining  from  intercourse  with  icopvois,  or  whether  he 
expressly  spoke  of  such  who  had  Mien  into  other  notorious  vices ; — the 
covetous,  who  had  no  regard  for  the  property  of  others ;  the  slanderous, 
those  addiy^ted  to  drinking,  those  who  took  any  part  whatever  in  the 
worship  of  idols.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in 
1  Cor.  V.  9 — 11,  might  signify,  though  not  decisively,  that  since^he  was 
obliged  to  guard  his  words  against  misapprehension,  he  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  to  give  a  wider  application  to  the  principles  they 
expressed,  which  he  certainly  Had  from  the  beginning  in  his  mind,  yet 
had  not  occasion  to  mention  in  his  first  epistle,  which  bore  no  one  par- 
ticular point  At  all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  how  far  Paul 
extended  the  strictneas  of  church  discipline. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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goyemment,  contains  much  that  was  important  m  roferenoe^ 
to  the  change  produced  by  Christianity  on  the  yariouB  rela^ 
tioiis  of  life.  It  was  prolmbly  conveyed  by  the  messengera  on 
their  return  to  Corinth. 

.  Paul  condemned  in  an  equal  degree  all  party  fbeling  in  ih» 
Corinthian  church ;  his  salutation  in  yense  2,  waß  opposed  to* 
it,  and  suited  to  remind  all  that  they  equally  belonged  to  one 
church,  which  composed  all  the  fidthfiü  and  redeemed.  He* 
taught  them  that  Christ  was  their  sole  head,  to  whom  they 
must  all  adhere — that  all  human  labourers  were  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  instnmients,  by  each  of  whom  God  woi^ed 
according  to  the  peculiar  standing-point  on  which  Cod  had 
placed  him,  in  order  to  promote  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-' 
men  a  work  which  they  were  all  destined  to  serve.  They^ 
ought  to  be  fer  from  ventming  to  boast  that  they  had  this  or 
that  man  for  their  teacher — for  such  boasting,  by  which  they 
owned  themselves  dependent  on  man,  was  rather  a  denial  of' 
their  being  Christians ;  for  if  they  only,  as  became  Chri^ani^ 
referred  everything  to  Christ,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for* 
communion  with  God,  they  might  view  all  things  as  designed 
to  serve  them,  and  as  belonging  to  them ;  those  sublime  ex- 
pressions  in  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  ^ow  how  the  truest  spiritual 
freedom  and  the  highest  elevation  of  soul  are  the  ofiG^ring  of 
Christian  humility.  This  general  truth  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  all  Christian  teachers^  (each  according  to  his 
peculiar  qualifications)  were  to  be  estimated  and  made  use  o^ 
he  applies  particularly  to  his  relation  to  Apollos ;  of  whom  he 
could  speak  most  reservedly  and  unsuspeotedly,  since  he  was  a 
man  with  whom  he  stood  in  the  closest  connexion,  and  who 
had  adopted  his  own  peculiar  form  of  doctrine.  To  those 
persons  who  could  not  find  in  his  simple  preaching  the  wisdom 
which  they  sought  after,  and  preferred  Apollos  as  a  teacher 
more  according  to  their  Grecian  taste,*  he  said,  that  it  was 
wrong  on  their  part  to  regret  the  absence  of  such  wisdom  in 
his  preaxihing,  for  the  fountain  of  all  genuine  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  of  God,  was  not  to  be  foimd  in  any  scheme  of  philo- 

*  We  have  idveady  spoken  of  the  reference  of  tbia  whole  section, 
1  Cor.  i.  1—18.  We  need  not  enter  more  at  lai^ge  into  the  dispnte  re- 
Bpecting  the  meaning  proposed  by  Eicbom  and  others — that  Paul  here 
directed  his  ar.^mentation  against  Qrecian  Sophists,  who  bad  made  an 
entrance  into  the  church,  and  threatened  to  sednce  masy  into  unbelief  - 
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Fophy,  but  onfy  in  the  doctrine  of  tl^  Gmoified  Jesda,  the 
Sinrionrof  Üie  woiM,  which  he  had  nude  the  oentralrpoint  of 
his  preaching;  but  this  divine  wisdom  oouldonly  be  fonnd  and 
understood  by  a  disposition  that  was  susoeptiUe  of  what  was 
divine.  For  this  reason,  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  lead 
them  by  his  discourses  to  perceive  in  the  simple  doctrine  of ' 
the  gospel,  (which  in  the  eyes  of  the- world  was  foolishness,) 
the  depths  of  diviil^  wisdom,  beoanse  an  ungodlike  disposition 
predominated  in  their  minds,  of  which  these  party  strifes  were 
an  evident  sign.  He  gave  the  Corinthians  a  rule  by  which 
they  mi^t  pass  a  judgment  on  all  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Whoever  acknowledged  the  immovable  foimdation  of  the 
Christian  life,  whidi  had  been  laid  by  himself,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Saviour,  that  men  were  indebted  for  salvation  to  him 
alone,  and  on  this  foundation  proceeded  to -erect  the  Christian 
doctrine,  woidd  thereby  prove  himself  to  be  a  Christian 
teacher,  and  by  his  &ith  in  Him  who  alone  could  impart 
salvation,  would  attain  it  himself  and  lead  others  to  it.  But 
in  the  structure  of  doctrine  which  was  raised  on  this  founda- 
tion, the  divine  might  more  or  less  be  mixed  with  the  himian,. 
and  so  &r  be  deteriorated.  The  complete  purifying  process, 
the  separation  of  the  divine  and  the  himian,  would  be  left  to- 
the  last  judgment.  Many  a  one  who  had  attached  too  great 
value  to  the  human,  would  see  the  work  destroyed  which  h& 
had  constructed,  though  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested 
would  remtdn  for  himself  and  others :  such  a  one  would  be 
saved  after  many  severe  trials,  which  he  must  imdergo  for 
purification  firom  the  alloy  of  self;  1  Cor.  iii.  11 — 15» '  But 
from  the  teachers  who  adhered  to  the  imchangeable  foundar 
tion  of  Qods  kingdom,  and  built  upon  it,  either  with  better 
or  worse  materials,  Paul  distinguishes  those  of  whom  he  says, 
that  they  destroy  the  Temple  of  God  itself  in  bdlievers,  and 

1  Since  the  whole  passage  which  speaks  of  fire,  of  the  boilding  con- 
gtracted  of  various  materials,  some  fire-proof  and  others  destnictible  by 
fire,  and  of  being  saved  as  from  the  midst  of  the  fire,  is  composed  of 
images,  and  is  figurative  throughout, — ^it  is  very  illogical,  as  Origen  hag 
justly  remarked,  arbitrarily  to  detach  from  the  rest,  and  take  in  a 
literal  sense,  a  single  trait  in  the  picture  as  thai  of  fire.  Nor  let  any 
one  say  thai  the  idea  of  such  a  judgment  in  the  historical  development 
is  somewhat  unpanline.  The  idea  of  such  a  judgment  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  accompanying  its  operat  ons,  per- 
vades the  whole  New  Testament, — by  which  indeed,  a  final  judgment 
of  the  world,  to  which  this  is  only  preparative,  is  not  excluded. 
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are  guilty  of  peculiar  sacrilege ;  against  such  he  denounced 
the  most  awful  punishment^  ^  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
God,  him  shall  God  destroy ;"  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  where  Paul  treats  of  eating  meat 
offered  to  idols,  he  does  not,  in  order  to  impress  the  Gentile 
Christians  with  their  obligations  to  abstain  fix)m  all  such  food, 
appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jeru- 
salem, any  more  than  he  opposed  the  authority  of  that 
decision  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  wished  to  compel  the 
Gentiles  to  be  circimicised.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  method,  that  he  here  rests  his  argument,  not  on  outward 
positive  command,  a  vofioQ,  but  on  the  inward  law.  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  on  what  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  reqiures. 
As  in  the  instance  of  those  who  wished  to  impose  the  law  of 
circiuncision  on  Gentile  Christians,  instead  of  appealing  to  an 
outward  authority,  he  pointed  out  the  internal  contrariety 
of  their  conduct  to  the  peculiar  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel;  so  on  this  point  he  opposed  to  the 
abuse  of  Clmstian  freedom,  the  law  of  love  which  was 
inseparable  from  the  gospel.  In  short,  it  appears  that, 
though  the  authority  of  that  decision  was  held  sacred  in 
Palestine,  Acts  xxi.  25,  yet  beyond  these  limits  it  seems  to 
have  been  little  regarded.  Since  that  decision  rested  on 
mutual  concessions,  it  followed  that  if  one  of  the  parties  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  failed  to  frdfil  the  condition — if  they 
wotdd  not  acknowledge  the  imcircimicised  as  their  heathen 
brethren, — ^then,  on  the  other  side,  the  obligation  ceased  to 
operate  on  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  by  the  observance  of 
that  decision,  would  have  made  an  approach  to  the  Jewish 
-  Christians.  At  a  later  period,  after  Üie  settlement  of  the 
opposition  between  these  two  hostile  tendencies  could  no 
longer  be  accomplished,  but  a  Jewish  element  gained  entrance 
into  the  church  itself  in  an  altered  form,  this  decision  might 
again  acquire  the  strict  power  of  law. 

Patd  (fid  not  dispute  the  position  which  the  free-thinking 
Christians  at  Corinth  were  always  contending  for,  that  no  law 
could  be  laid  down  about  outward  things  that  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent;  he  did  not  even  exact  their  deference 
to  the  apostolic  decision,  by  which  such  food  was  absolutely 
forbidden;  but  he  shows  them  from  the  standing-point  of  the 
gobpel,  that  what  is  in  itself  lawful,  may,  under  special  cir- 
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ciunstanoes,  cease  to  be  so,  as  far  as  it  contradicts  the  law  of 
love, — the  obligation  of  Christians  to  act  on  all  occasions  so 
that  the  salvation  of  others  may  be  most  promoted,  and 
the  glory  of  God  be  subserved.  He  points  out  that  they 
even  denied  their  own  Christian  freedom,  since  in  another 
way  they  brought  themselves  into  subjection  to  outward 
things,  which  they  ought  to  have  used  with  freedom  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  according  as  circumstances  might  vary.  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  question  proposed  to  him  respecting  a 
single  life,  he  took  a  middle  course  between  the  two  contend« 
ing  parties,  those  who  entirely  condemned  a  single  life,  and 
those  who  wished  to  prescribe  it  for  all  persons  as  something 
essential  to  Christian  perfection.  Though  by  his  own  peculiar 
character  he  might  be  disposed  to  attach  a  higher  value  to  a 
single  life,  (which  for  his  own  method  of  labouring  was  cer« 
tainly  an  important  assistance,)  than  could  be  ascribed  to 
it  from  the  Christian  standing-point,  when  viewed  only  objeo* 
tively  ;  yet  the  power  of  a  higher  spirit  was  here  more  clearly 
manifested,  by  which,  though  Ins  own  subjective  incUnation 
was  not  denied,  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  yet  it 
was  not  allowed  to  interfere  injuriously  with  his  views  of 
Christian  morals,  and  with  his  wisdom  in  the  guidance  of  the 
church;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  wiüi  a  man  who, 
although  as  a  man  he  retained  a  strongly  marked  indi^ 
viduality,  was  influenced  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  of  that  Saviour  for  whom  he  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things  ?  He  discerned  how  injurious  a  forced 
celibacy  would  be  in  a  church  like  the  Corinthian,  and  hence 
sought  to  guard  against  this  eviL  He  represented  a  single 
life  foB  those  who  were  fitted  for  it  by  their  natural  con- 
stitution, as  a  means  of  attending  with  less  distraction  to  the 
concerns  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  being  diverted  from 
them  by  earthly  cares,  especially  under  the  great  impending 
tribulations,  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  from  which 
we  must  infer  what  an  influence  the  near  approach  of  that 
event  had  on  his  own  course  of  conduct.  He  placed  the 
essence  of  Christian  perfection  not  in  celibacy,  nor  in  the  out- 

'  1  Cor.  vi.  12.  wdtrra  /xoi  licoTiK*  iiW*  oIk  iySä  i^owria<r0^aoucu  M 
TWOS.  If  everything  is  lawful  for  me,  yet  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be 
governed  by  external  things,  as  if,  because  I  can  use  them,  I  muat 
neoessarily  use  them. 
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-ward  denial  of  earthly  things ;  but  in  that  renunciation  of  the 
;woiid  whioh  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition,  which  woxild  make 
the  married  and  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  unmarried  and  the 
-^poor,  ready  to  sabrifioe  everything  which  the  exigencies  of 
'the  times  might  demand ;  to  su&r  .the  loss  of  all  things, 
however  dear  to  their  hearts,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel ; 
a  Cor.  vii.  30. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  relations  of  life  in  whioh  men 
might  be  placed  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  Paul  lays 
down  as  a  rule,  that  that  event  should  produce  no  change 
in  this  sespect.  Christianity  did  not  violently  dissolve  the 
relation  in  which  a  man  found  himself  placed  by  birth, 
^ucation,  and  the  leading  of  divine  Providence,  but  taught 
iiim  to  act  in  them  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  with  a  new 
4ii^>08ition.  It  effected  no  abrupt  revolutions,  but  gradually, 
•by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  working  from  within,  made  all 
•things  new.  The  apostle  applies  this  especially  to  the  case  of 
«laves,  which  it  was  more  needful  to  consider,  because  from 
the  beginning  that  gospel  which  was  preached  to  the  poor 
found  much  acceptance  among  this  class,  and  the  knowledge 
imparted  to  them  by  Christianity  of  the  common  dignity 
and  rights  of  all  men,  might  easily  have  excited  them  to 
.throw  off  their  earthly  jckß.  Likewise  in  this  view,  Chiis- 
4ianity,  in  order  not  to  mingle  worldly  and  spiritual  things 
together,  and  not  to  miss  its  main  object,  the  salvation  of  the 
Boul,  did  not  presiune  to  efi^ct  by  force  a  sudden  revolution 
in  their  condition,  but  operated  only  on  the  mind  and  dis- 
«position.  To  slaves  the  gospel  presented  a  higher  Ufe,  which 
exalted  them  above  the  restraints  of  their  earthly  relation ; 
^and  though  masters  were  not  required  by  the  aposUes^to  give 
ttheir  ^ves  fr-eedom,  since  it  was  foreign  to  their  ministry  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  oivü  relations,  yet  Chris- 
lianity  imparted  to  masters  such  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  to 
their  ^ves,  and  such  dispositions  towards  them,  and  taught 
them  to  «recognise  as  brethren  the  Christians  among  their 
slaves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  relation  to  them 
•quite  a  different  thing. 

Paul,  therefore,  when  he  touches  on  this  relation,  tells  the 
islave,  that  though  by  the  arrangement  of  Providence  he  was 
debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  outward  freedom,  he  should 
not  be  troubled,  but  rejoice  that  the  Lord  had  bestowed  upQ(L 
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him  true  inward  freedom.  Bnt  while  he  considers  the  latter 
as  the  only  true  freedom,  in  the  possession  of  which  man  n^ay 
Ibe  free  under  all  outward  restraints,  and  apart  from  which  no 
true  frreedom  can  exist,  he  is  very  far  from  overlooking  the 
Bubordinate  worth  of  civil  freedom,  for  he  says  to  the  slave, 
"to  whom  he  had  announced  the  true,  the  spiritual  freedom, 
***  but  if  thou  mayst  be  free,  use  it  rather,"  1  Cor.  vii.  21  ;* 
■which  implies  that  the  apostle  viewed  the  state  of  freedom  as 
-more  corresponding  to  tiie  Christian  calhng,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  so  &r  gained  the  ascendency  as  to  form 
Bnew  the  social  relations  of  mankind,  would  bring  about  this 
change  of  state,  which  he  declares  to  be  an  object  of  preference."* 

^  The  later  ascetic  -spirit  foima  a  striking  contrast  on  this  point  to  tiie 
npirit  of  primitive  Christiaziity.  Although,  in  a  grammatical  view,  it  is 
jnost  natural  to  supply  the  iKeiOtpes  yivecdai  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes, or  iKcveepla,  yet  the  later  Fathers  have  not  thus  understood  it, 
because  the  -worth  of  civil  freedom  appeared  to  them  not  so  greaf, 
but  they  took  the  apostle's  meaning  to  be  exactly  opposite,  fiaWov  xpV(^cu 
Tp  BovXcff.  What  Be  Wette  has  lately  urged  against  this  interpretation, 
does  not  appear  to-me  convincing.  The  «(  koI  (he  thinks)  is  against  it ; 
bnt  it  suits  very  well.  The  apostle  says,  If  called,  being  a  slave,  to 
Christianity,  thon  shouldst  be  content.  Christian  freedom  will  not  be 
injured  by  slavery— but  yet,  if  thou  canst  be  free  (as  a  still  additional 
good,  which  if  thou  dost  not  attain,  be  satisfied  without  it ;  but  which, 
if  offered  to  thee,  is  not  to  be  despised)  therefore  make  use  of  this 
opportunity  of  becoming  free,  rather  than  by  neglecting  it  to  r^nain  a 
slave.  The  connexion  with  v.  22,  is  not  against  it,  if  we  recollect,  that 
the  clause  beginning  with  dAA^  is  only  a  secondary  or  qualifying  asser- 
tion, which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  leading  thought,  a  mode  of 
construction  similar  to  what  we  find  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings. 

*  To  this  also  the  words  in  v.  23  may  relate.  "  Ye  are  bought  with 
a  price  (ye  are  made  free  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  and  sin),  become 
•not  the  slaves  of  men."  Thus  it  would  be  understood  by  many. 
Christians  ought  not  voluntarily,  merely  to  escape  from  some  earthly 
trouble,  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  which  is  not  suited  to  their 
Christian  calling.  But  since  the  apostle  previously,  when  speaking  of 
such  relations  as  could  only  concern  individuals  in  the  church,  used  tli« 
singular,  but  now  changed  his  style  to  the  plural,  it  is  hence  probable^ 
that  he  is  speaking  of  a  relation  of  a  general  kind,  that  is,  giving  an 
exhortation,  which  would  apply  to  all  the  Corinthians, — an  exhor- 
"tation,  indeed,  which  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  what  is  said 
in  V.  22,  but  which  he  might  easily  have  be«i  led  to  make  from  the 
idea  of  a  9ov\os  Xpurrov,  so  familiar  and  interesting  to  his  mind, 
an  idea  that  would  equally  apply  to  both  bond  and  free ;  ''Refuse  not 
tMs  true  ireedom  which  belongs  to  you  as  the  bondsmen  of  Christ,  do 
not  become  by  a  spiritual  dependence  the  slaves  of  men,  from  being 
the  bondsmen  of  Christ;  "^-«n  exhortation  which  was  adapted  in  maiqr 
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The  Corinthian  church  had  probably  requested  that 
Apollos  might  visit  them  again,  and  Paul  acknowledged  him 
as  a  faithful  teacher,  who  had  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
faith  which  he  had  laid,  who  had  watered  the  field  that  he 
liad  planted  He  was  far  from  opposing  this  request ;  he 
even  requested  ApoUos  to  comply  with  it,  but  Apollos  was 
resolved  not  to  visit  Corinth  immediately.  The  importance 
attached  to  his  person,  and  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  a  party,  perhaps  led  him  to  this 
determination. 

Paul  wrote  our  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  about  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  as  appears  from  the  allusion  in 
V.  7.  He  had  then  the  intention  of  staying  at  Ephesus  till 
Pentecost ;  he  informed  ihexa  that  many  opportimities 
offered  for  publishing  the  gospel,  but  that  he  had  also  many 
enemies  to  contend  with.  He  spoke  of  his  being  in  daily 
peril  of  losing  his  life ;  1  Cor.  xv.  30.  ^ 

respects  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  charch ;  and  this  wamin^^ 
against  a  servitude  totally  incompatible  with  being  a  servant  (or  bonds- 
man) of  Christ,  (which  could  not  be  asserted  of  a  state  of  outward  ser- 
vitude, or  slavery,  simply  as  such,)  this  warning  would  be  a  very  suitable 
conclusion  to  the  whole  train  of  thought  on  inward  and  outward  free- 
dom. It  was  needless  for  him  to  notice  the  case  of  a  person  selling 
himself  for  a  slave,  since  it  was  one  that  could  hardly  occur  among 
Christians.  Verse  24  is  rather  for  than  against  this  interpretation ;  for 
unce  y.  23  does  not  refer  to  outward  relations,  he  once  more  repeats  the 
injunction  respecting  them. 

*  Schrader  infers  from  the  words  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  that  Paul  could  . 
not  have  written  this  epistle  at  the  close  of  his  long  residence  ajb 
Ephesus,  but  at  the  beginning  of  another  short  stay  there  ;  for  other- 
wise he  must  have  said,  iwtßtvu  8^  iy  *E<i>4<r<^  ^n,  and  could  not  have 
hoped  to  effect  that  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
counteraction  of  false  teachers,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  even 
after  several  years.  But  we  do  not  see  why  Paul,  merely  having  the 
future  in  his  eye,  and  not  reflecting  on  the  past,  might  not  leave  out 
the  Irt,  as  similar  omissions  frequently  occur  in  an  epistolary  writing; 
and  even  if  Paul  in  the  course  of  a  long  time  had  effected  much  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  still  he  could  say,  since  the  sphere  of  his  labours 
in  Lesser  Asia  was  continually  extending,  that  '*  a  great  and  effectual 
door "  was  opened  for  publishing  the  gospel.  But  the  Skm-ucfifityoi  in 
this  passage,  which  relates  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  are  certainly 
not  false  teachers,  but  open  adversaries  of  Christianity.  As  the  oppor* 
tnnities  for  making  known  the  gospel  were  manifold,  so  also  its  enemies 
were  many.  This,  therefore,  does  not  contradict  the  preceding  longer 
evidence  of  the  apostle,  but  rather  confirms  it ;  for  the  most  violent 
attacks  om  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  if  they  did  not  proceed  from  the 
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At  the  time  of  his  writing  this  Epistle  to  Corinth,  he  had 
formed  an  extensive  plan  for  his  future  labours.  As  diuing 
his  stay  of  several  years  in  Achaia  and  at  Ephesus,  he  had 
laid  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
church  among  the  nations  who  used  the  Greek  language,  he 
now  wished  to  transfer  his  ministry  to  the  West ;  and  as  it 
was  his  fundamental  principle  to  make  those  regions  the 
scene  of  his  activity  where  no  one  had  laboured  before  him — 
he  wished  on  that  account  to  visit  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  where  a  church  had  long  since  been  establi^ed,  in  his 
way  to  Spain,^  and  then  to  commence  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  at  the  extremity  of  Western  Europe.  But  before 
putting  this  plan  into  execution,  he  wished  to  obtain  a 
munificent  collection  in  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
for  their  poor  believing  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  bring 
the  amount  himself  to  Jerusalem  accompanied  by  some 
members  of  the  churches.  Already  some  time  before  he  de- 
spatched this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  had  sent  Timothy 
and  some  others  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  forward  this 
collection,  and  to  coimterwork  the  disturbing  influences  in 
the  Corinthian  church.*     He  hoped  to  receive  through  him 

Jews,  would  first  arUe,  after  by  their  long-continaed  labours  they  had 
produced  effects  which  threatened  to  injure  the  interests  of  many  whose 
gains  were  derived  from  idolatrous  practices. 

'  Kom.  XV.  24,  28.  Dr.  Bauer,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occa- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  in  the  Tübinger  ZdUdiriß  für 
Theologie,  1886,  part  iii.  p.  156,  has  attempted  to  show  that  Paul  could 
not  have  written  these  words.  He  thinks  that  he  discovers  in  them 
the  marks  of  another  hand,  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  trace  whatever 
can  be  found, — all  appears  wholly  Pauline.  It  might  indeed  seem 
strange,  that  the  apostle  of  the  Oentiles  had  not  yet  visited  the  metr^ 
polls  of  the  Oentile  world.  Accordingly,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  him,  and  expresses  his  earnest 
desire  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  church  of  the  metro- 
polis. Since  it  was  most  important,  first  of  all,  to  lay  a  foundation 
everywhere  for  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  on  which  the  super- 
stmeture  might  afterwards  be  easily  raised,  so  it  was  his  maxim — the 
same  which  he  expresses  in  2  Cor.  x.  16,  and  which  we  see  him  always 
acting  upon — to  lal>our  only  in  those  regions  where  no  one  before  had 
published  the  gospel.  But  among  the  Gentiles  at  Rome  a  church  had 
been  loqg  founded,  and  hence  he  could  not  be  justified  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples in  leaving  a  field  of  labour  in  which  there  was  still  so  much  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  visit  a  church  that  had  been  long  established,  and  waa 
in  a  state  of  progressive  development.  The  difficulties  which  Bauer 
finds  in  this  passage  are  only  created  by  a  false  interpretation. 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  17.    The  manner  in  which  Paul  mentions  Timothy  botU 
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an  account  of  the  impression  which  his  episUe  had  made. 
But  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for 
Timothy  was  probably  prevented  from  travelling  as  £ar  as 
Corinth,  and  came  back  to  Ephesus  without  bringing  the 
information  which  the  apostle  expected.*  The  apostle,  ani- 
mated by  a  tender  pat^nal  anxiety  for  the  church,  became 
imeasy  respecting  the  efiect  produced  by  his  epistle ;  he, 
therefore,  sent  Titus  to  Corinth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information,  and  that  he  might  personally  operate  on  the 
church  in  accordance  with  the  impression  made  by  the  epistle. 
As  Paul  had  resolved,  on  sending  away  litus,  to  leave 
Ephesus  "soon,  he  agreed  with  him  to  meet  at  Troas,  where  he 
designed  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  order  to  found  a  church, 
'2  Cor.  ii.  12,  and  perhaps  intended  to  shape  his  future  course 
by  the  information  which  he  would  there  receive  from  Titus, 
But  here  the  question  arises,  Could  Paul  have  sent  Titus  to 
Corinth  without  an  epistle  ?  And  if  we  find  in  his  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  numerous  allusions  to  an  epistle 
which  he  simply  designates  as  the  epistle,  shall  we  not  most 
naturally  conclude  that  it  means  an  epistle  sent  by  Titus  % 
And  so  much  the  more,  if  these  allusions  contain  many  things 
that  do  not  tally  with  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.* 

here  and  in  zvi.  10,  plainly  shows  that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  this 
epistle,  and  the  latter  passage  Imakos  it  not  improbable  that  Paul 
expected  he  would  arrive  at  Corinth  after  his  epistle,  which  would 
naturally  happen  though  Timothy  departed  first,  because  he  was 
detained  a  considerable  time  in  Kacedonia.  Perhaps  the  messengers 
'from  the  Corinthian  church  were  already  come  to  Ephesus  when 
''Timothy  was  going  away,  and  as  Paul  wished  to  give  them  a  copious 
reply,  on  that  account  he  sent  no  epistle  by  Timothy. 

^  It  favours  the  supposition  that  llmothy  did  not  come  as  iar  as 
Corinth,  that,  in  Acts  zix.  22,  only  Macedonia  is  mentioned  as  the 
object  of  his  mission.  And  if  he  came  to  Corinth  as  Paul's  delegate,  he 
'would  have  mentioned  him,  as  BUckert  justly  remarks,  in  connexion 
with  others  who  were  sent  by  him ;  for  though  we  are  not  justified  that 
Paul  here  mentioned  by  name  all  who  were  sent  by  him  to  Corinth,  yet 
the  object  for  which  he  named  them,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  fisust  ^t 
they  had  acted  with  the  same  disposition  as  himself,  and  were  as  little 
-burdensome  to  the  Corinthian  church,  required  the  mention  of  a  man 
like  Timothy  eo  closely  connected  with  him,  if  he  had  stayed  at  Corinth 
'as  his  delegate.  This  therefore  is  opposed  to  Bleek's  view,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  mention,  according  to  which  Timothy  really  came  to 
Corinth,  and  must  have  been  the  b«u:er  of  bad  news  from  thence. 

^  Bleek  has  endeavoured  to  prove  all  this  in  his  v^uable  esii^y 
«Iready  mentioned^  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1830,  part  ÜL    -But 
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We  ask  then,  in  this  second  epistle  are  such  things  really 
found  which  lead  us  to  suppose  another  document  composed 
in  a  difiTerent  tone  from  the  first  epistle  now  extant  ^  Let  us 
examine  this  more  closely.  Paul  says  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  chapter  that  he  had  altered  his  former  plan  of 
travelling  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  had 
resolved  to  go  first  to  Macedonia,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  produce  a  painful  impression  among  them,  if  he 
came  to  them  while  the  evils  which  he  c^isured  in  his  first 
epistle  were  still  in  existence.  On  this  account,  he  wished, 
instead  of  coming  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth, 
rather  to  communicate  by  letter  what  was  painful  to  them, 
(which  may  very  well  refer  to  the  reprehensions  contained  in 
the  first  epistle,)  and  to  await  its  operation  in  producing 
repentance,  before  he  came  to  them  in  person.  He  says 
of  the  epistle  in  question,  that  he  had  written  it  in  great 
anguidi  of  heart  and  with  many  tears,  for  his  object  had  been 
not  to  give  them  pain,  but  to  evince  his  love  for  them.  Does 
not  that  suit  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iv.-S — 19  ;  vi.  7  ;  x.  1 
Does  'not  that  which  he  here  says  of  his  disposition  correctly 
describe  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  the  news  respecting  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church  must  have 
placed  him  1  It  can  well  be  referred  to  that  individual  who 
!  lived  in  imlawful  intercourse  with  his  step-mother,  against 
whose  continuance  in  church^Mlowship  he  had  so  strongly 
expressed  himself,  when  he  says  of  such  a  one  that  he  troubled 
not  only  himself  as  the  founder  of  the  church,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  the  whole  church.  That  epistle  was  indeed  suited  to 
eall  forth  in  the  Corinthians  the  consciousness  of  their  corrupt 
4  state,  that  sorrow  which  leads  to  salvation,  as  Paul  says 
of  ^at  epistle,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  &c.  But  chiefly  we  might 
'be  induced,  by  verse  12  of  the  same  chapter,  to  suppose 
^&  refeisnae  to  what  was  said  by  Paul  in  an  epistle  now  lost : 
'''He  had  written  such  a  letter  to  them,  not  on  his  account 

tlus  is  conmeet«d  with  the  aasampuoii  that  Timothy  really  came  to 
'Corinth,  and  the  bad  news  which  he  brought  influenced  Paul  to  nead 
Titus  thither.  If  we  only  assume  that  Paul  was  informed  that  a  part 
of  the  chnrch  had  diown  themselves  more  haughty  after  the  receipt  of 
that  first  epistle,  it  can  be  explained  how  he  was  induced  to  send  a 
wererer  epistle  by  Titus.  But  we  hav«  noticed  above,  what  opposes  tiw 
.•opposition  that  Timothy  at  tint  time  really  extended  his  journey  as 
&r  as  Corinth 
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^'ho  had  done  the  wrongs  nor  on  his  account  against  whom  it 
was  done,  but  from  a  regard  to  all,  that  his  sincere  zeal 
for  their  best  welfere  might  be  manifest."*  If  we  refer  the 
words  to  our  first  epistle,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  who  the 
person  can  be  against  whom  the  wrong  was  committed.  All 
will  be  clear,  if  we  refer  it  to  Paul  himself,  that  he  intended 
delicately  to  point  out  himself  as  the  injured  party ;  and  that 
he  had  been  induced  thus  to  write,  not  from  a  selfidb  interest, 
but  from  a  sincere  zeal  for  their  best  welfieu:«.  It  also  appears 
to  be  implied  that  the  epistle  in  question  related  principodly  if 
not  entirely  to  this  one  case.  But  the  afiair  of  the  incestuous 
person  occupies  only  a  very  small  space  in  the  first  epistle. 
All  this  rather  fiivours  the  supposition  that  there  was  another 
epistle  of  Paul,  not  now  extant,  which  related  exclusively 
or  principally  to  the  conduct  of  one  individual  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  towards  the  apostle  with  great  insolence, 
either  the  same  immoral  person  on  whom  Paul  passes  his 
judgment  in  the  first  epistle,  or  another.  Yet  this  conjecture 
does  not  seem  to  rest  on  a  very  solid  foundation,  for  in  these 
words  we  find  no  further  mark  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
^  It  will  be  proper  here  to  determine  the  correct  reading.  If  we 
adopt  the  reading  received  by  Lachmann,  riii^  <nrov8V  ^f^^  ^^  ^^ 
rifmy  xphs  6/uas,  it  will  favour  that  interpretation,  according  to  which 
there  must  be  a  reference  to  a  personal  wrong  directed  against  the 
apoBtle.  The  connexion  may  be  traced  in  this  manner:  If  I  have 
written  to  you  in  this  manner  (using  such  strong  language),  it  is  not  on 
account  of  him  who  has  committed  the  wrong,  nor  on  his  account  who 
has  suffered  the  wrong  (Paul  himself  who  had  been  personally  iujored 
by  the  insolence  of  that  man),  but  that  your  zeal  for  me  might  be 
made  known  by  you  before  God  (i.  e.  in  an  upright  manner,  so  that  the 
disposition  in  which  you  act,  may  prove  itself  in  the  sight  of  Qod, 
as  that  of  true  love).  This  would  be  the  contrast:  I  did  it  not^ 
to  avenge  my  apostolic  authority,  and  to  punish  the  person  who 
impugned  it;  but  on  this  account,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  your  zeal  for  me,  as  it  has  now  been  actually  shown.  But  still 
we  must  agree  with  RUckert  that  the  Tphs  ifuis  according  to  this  read« 
ing  seems  rather  superfluous.  This  Tphs  ifias  certainly  intimates,  that 
it  was  Paul's  wish  to  speak  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
which  would  be  shown  in  his  conduct  towards  it ;  also  in  the  words 
Mäftttov  roxi  0cov,  we  find  such  an  indication  that  Paul  was  speaking  of 
his  own  disposition  as  showing  itself  to  be  upright  before  God.  The 
correctness  of  the  common  reading  is  also  established  by  comparing  H 
with  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  for  the  words  t^¥  <neov^¥  iifi&p  r^y  Mp  ö/tAr,  cor- 
respond to  the  words  iV  iydvrip,  &c.  But  it  may  be  easily  explained 
.how  looking  back,  to  vii.  11  and  7,  would  give  rise  to  a  various 
reading. 
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a  personal  reference  to  the  apostle.  He  who  was  fond  of  con- 
trasts and  accustomed  to  mark  them  strongly,  would  on  this 
occasion  have  marked  very  strongly  the  contrast  between  his 
personal  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the  church,  if  he  had 
wished  to  express  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  &irly  understand  by  the  person  against  whom  the 
wrong  was  committed,  the  father,  whom  his  son  by  his 
incestuous  conduct  had  so  grievously  injured ;  whether  the 
fiither  was  already  dead,  or  still  living,  which  on  this  supposi- 
tion would  be  more  probable. '  Perhaps  the  complaints  of 
the  father  had  been  the  occasion  of  making  known  the  whole 
affidr  to  the  apostle.*  The  meaning  of  the  passage  would 
then  be,  that  they  ought  not  to  believe  that  a  reference  to  any 
individual  whatever,  that  resentment  against  any  person,  or 
attachment  to  any  one,  had  moved  him  thus  to  write,  but 
that  he  had  been  actuated  chiefly  by  a  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  church.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume,  that  the  whole 
of  the  epistle  to  which  he  here  alludes,  was  occupied  with  this 
one  affair,  if  only  his  readers  can  infer  from  the  connexion 
that  he  here  wishes  to  speak  of  this  one  object  (among  several 
others)  of  the  epistle. 

The  manner  also  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  the  sending 
away  of  Titus,  contains  no  such  marks  which  justify  the  sup- 
position that  this  step  was  occasioned  by  the  tmfiivomuble 
acGOimt  brought  by  Timothy  of  the  st^te  of  the  Corinthian 
church ;  for  he  declares  in  2  Cor.  vii.  14,  that  on  his  leaving 
he  said  many  things  to  him  in  the  praise  of  that  Church,  and 
hence  had  raised  good  expectations  respecting  it  in  his  mind.' 

^  It  is  singular,  that  in  the  first  epistle,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
father  of  the  offender. 

'  All  difficalties  would  vanish,  if  with  Daniel  Heinsius,  we  under- 
stand the  words  rod  itZiKfiBdrros  as  neuter  =  rod  otfAoprrjdimos,  which 
the  New  Testament  use  of  iZucuu  would  allow.  The  transition  from 
the  masculine  to  the  neuter  may  surprise  us  less,  since  the  neuter 
follows  immediately  after.  The  iiiucriehy  would  then  correspond  to  the 
wpayfM  before  mentioned.  And  though  it  may  appear  objectionable 
that  Paul  should  so  express  himself  as  if  such  a  sin  was  a  thing  of 
minor  importance,  yet  this  is  not  an  idea  conveyed  by  the  words ;  but 
he  wishes  only  to  express  very  strongly  in  an  antithetical  form,  that  his 
satiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  church,  for  the  preservation  of  its 
purity,  had  induced  him  so  to  write.  But  it  suits  the  contrast  still 
better,  if  all  personal  references  were  kept  out  of  sight 

'  The  words  in  2  Gor..vii.  14, 1  cannot  understand,  according  to  the 
jnataal  relation  of  the  clauses,  otherwise  than  thus :    By  what  I  have. 
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Still  the  objeotion  may  be  luged^  Titos  must  at  all  eioent%  as< 
a  messenger  from  Peoil,  hsewe  brauet  witb.  him  an  epistle  to^ 
Corinth;  and  if  Paul  quotes  a  letter  without  marking  it- 
more  precisely,  wa  can  imderstand  by  it  no.  other  than  the 
last,  and  therefore  the  one  brought  by  Titus.  But  if  he  sent 
Titus  after  Timothy's  retain,  and  soon  after  he  had  despotdied 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church,  we  may  more 
readily  pfesume.that'  he  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  send 
a  long  epistle  at  the  same  time,  but  perhi^s  give  him  only  a 
few  Imes  in  which  he  intimated  that  Titus  was  to  supply  the 
place  of  Timotiiy,  who  was  not  able  to  come  to  them  himself  ^ 

said  to  Titus  in  your  praise,  I  have  not  been  put  to  shame ;  but  as  I 
have  spoken  to  you  all  aeeording  to  truth,  so  tdso  this  has  been  proved 
to  be  true. 

^  A  di^culty  is  here  presented,  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
mentions  the  sending  Titus  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
2  Cor.  viii.  6,  compared  with  v.  16,  and  ix.  3;  xii.  18.  Billroth  and 
Bückert  (who  does  not  however  a»sent  to  all  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
former)  have  hence  concluded,  that  the  sending  of  Titus  was  by  no- 
means  after  the  despatch  of  that  first  epistle/  but  took  place  long  before^ 
and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  was  the  object  of  his  visit 
But  Titus  would  be  still  at  Corinth  when  that  letter  arrived,  and  hence 
could  communicate  to  Paul  respecting  the  effect  it  produced.  Perhaps 
Titus  was  the  bearer  of  the  first  lost  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church. 
Hence  it  may  be  explained,  why  Paul  could  conrader  his  second  eplAtld 
(the  first  now  extant)  as  his  last  written  epistle,  and  quote  it  without 
any  further  designation.  But  if  this  had  been  the  ease,  we  must  neces- 
sarily look  for  an  express  mention  of  Titus  in  our  first  epistle ;  and 
since  none  such  occurs,  we  must  either  assume  that  the  sending  of 
Titus  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle,  is  the  same  as  thai  which  we 
have  spoken  of  in  the  text,  or  if  we  consider  it  as  different,  it  occurred 
much  earlier,  so  that  Titus,  when  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  must  have  been  a  long  while  returned  to  them.  And  for 
this  latter  assumption,  it  may  be  urged,  that  at  that  first  sending-  a . 
companion  of  Titus  is  mentioned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Paul 
mentions  his  meeting  with  Titus  in  Macedonia,  no  one  else  appears f 
not  that  this  is  a  decisive  proof,  because  Titus  alone  might  be  meniioncMi 
as  being  the  principal  person.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  Paul  states 
that  he  boasted  of  the  Corinthian  church  to  Titus,  it  seems  implied  (if 
not  absolutely  necessary)  that  this  church  was  not  perscmi^ly  known  to 
him.  If  we  are  disposed  to  assume,  that  this  mission  of  Titus  was  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  first  epistle,  the  chronological  order  of 
events  would  not  oppose  this  supposition.  But  first,  tbere  ia  tiie 
question,  whether  Paul  reckoned  the  year  according  to  the  Roman, 
Gk^eek,  or  Jewish  Calendar;  in  the  last  case,  he  might  mention  the 
sending  of  Titus  as  having  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  if  it  was 
before  Easter ;  in  the  second,  if  it  was  after  Easter,  and  if  he  wrote  this 
epistle  in  autumn.    But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  asium«  thai  the 
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But  after  tbe  sending  of  TUxlo,  &  violent  popular  tumult 
arosB  at  Epbesus  £^ainst  the  apostle^  Yrtdch  was  nsTertheless 
an  eTidedoe  of  the  great  success  of  hia  ministry  in  Lesser 
Asia.  Small  models  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  famed  tempi» 
of  Artemis  were  used  to  be  made/  which  being  sent  to  distant . 
parts  as  an  object  of  d^^tion,  brought  great  gain  to  the  city. 
A  man  named  Demetrius,  who  had  a  large  manufJEiotory  of 
such  models,  and  a  great  number  of  worlmi^i,  b^au  to  fear, . 
since  the  gospel  had  spread  with  such  success  in  Lesser  Asia, 
and  faith  in  Artemis  had  so  far  declined^  as  to  lessen  the  sale 
of  his  wares  in  this  region,  that  the  gains  of  his  trade  would 
soon  be  lost.  He  assembled  his  numerous  workmen,  and 
eaaly  inflamed  their  anger  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods, 
who  threatened  to  deprive  the  great  Artemis  of  her  honour, 
and  then\  of  their  gain.  A  great  tumult  arose,  they  all 
hastened  to  the  public  place  where  they  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble, and  many  cried  out,  some  one  thing,  some  another, 
without  knowing  why  they  were  come  together.  As  the 
Jews  here  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  Greek  popidation 
who  viewed  them  with  constant  avarsion,  any  special  occasion 
easily  roused  their  slumbering  prejudices  into  open  violence, 
and  they  had  then  much  to  sufer  :  they  feared  therefore,  that 
the  anger  of  the  people  against  the  enendes  of  their  gods — 
especi^Jly  as  many  did  not  know  who  these  enemies  were 
exactly — ^would  be  turned  T^K)n  themselves;  and  one  of  their 
number,  Alexander  by  name,  came  forward,  in  order  to  shifb 
the. blame  from  themselves  upon  the  Christians;   but  the 

sending  away  of  Titns  was  in  the  preceding  year ;  for  it  might  be  the 
case  that  the  Coiinthian  church  had  begun  the  collection,  before  Titus 
had  proposed  it  to  them.  Kor  ought  it  ,to  excite  our  surprise,  that 
Paul  m^itions  only  one  object  for  which  he  sent  Titus,  the  arrangement 
of  the  collection ;  for  he  might  be  sent  for  this  purpose^  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  obtain  information  for  Paul  respecting  the  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian chorch,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  epistle.  But  as  he  was  ' 
'writing  respecting  the  collection,  he  had  no  occasion  to  advert  ta 
another  topic. 

*  The  words  of  Paul,  Acts  xx.  19,  perhaps  intimate  that  this  popular 
diatorbance  proceeded  from  the  machinations  of  the  Jews,  though  it 
afterwards  threatened  to  be  dimgerou&to  the  Jews  themselves. 

'  It  is  possible,  that  the  successful  ministry  of  Paulalrepdy  threatened 
the  destruction  of  idolatry,  though  after  the  first  successful  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  a  pause  in  its  progress  intervened,  similar  to  what  has 
often  occurred.  Compare  Pliny's  account  of  the  decline  of  heathenism^ 
in  my  Church  Histoiy,  voL  L  p.  140. 
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appearance  of  such  a  person  whom  they  ranked  among  these 
enemies,  aroused  the  heathen  to  still  greater  fury,  and  the 
clamour  became  more  violent.  But  on  this  occasion  only 
the  populace  appear  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  teachers  of 
Christianity ;  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  lived  and  acted 
during  his  long  residence  in  the  city  must  have  operated 
advantageously  on  the  public  authorities  of  the  city.  Some 
even  of  the  magistrates  who  were  placed  this  year  at  the  head 
of  regulating  jJl  the  iocra  in  Lesser  Asia/  and  presided  over 
the  pubHc  games,  showed  their  sympathy  for  him,  for  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  exposing  himself  to  the  excited  crowd, 
they  besought  him  not  to  incur  this  danger.  And  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  at  last  succeeded  in  calming  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  his  representations — ^by  calling  on  them  to 
give  an  account  of  the  object  of  their  meeting — of  which  the 
majority  were  totally  ignorant — and  by  reminding  them  of 
the  serious  responsibiHty  they  incurred  for  their  turbulent 
and  illegal  behaviour. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Paul  was  determined  by  this 
disturbance,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  transitory,  to 
leave  Ephesus  earlier  than  he  had  intended  according  to  his 
original  plan.  When  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  spoke  to  them  of  the  dangers  which  daily  threatened 
him,  and  yet  these  had  no  influence  in  determining  the  length 
of  his  sojourn  in  this  city.  Perhaps  we  may  find  several 
unions  to  this  nsw  dist  urbanca.*      A  comparison   of    the 

^  'A(n(£pxat :  each  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  Koivov  r^s  'Ao-Zas  chose 
a  delegate  yearly  for  this  college  of  *K(ridpxoA.  See  ArisHd.  Oral.  Sacr, 
iv.  ed,  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  531 ;  and  probably  the  president  of  this 
college  would  be  called  ä/>xi«pcirs,  Surtdpxns  ;  his  name  was  employed  in 
marking  the  date  of  public  events ;  see  the  Letter  of  the  Church 
at  Smyrna,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  ;  and  Ezechiel  Spanheim,  de 
PrcBstantia  et  Usu  Numiamatunftf  ed.  secunda,  p.  691. 

•  *  He  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  that  he  was  daily  exposed  to  death,  which 
may  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  when '  Paul  had  reached  the  end  of  this 
epistle,  (which  was  probably  not  written  all  at  once,)  this  disturbance 
had  taken  place.  Thus  we  may  take  the  words  in  v.  82,  kotA  hy^p^- 
irtvov  \oyi(Tfihv  dyjQlwv  iyfyojxriv  ßoph — oAA^  irapado^s  iff^^v,  with 
Theodoret,  in  a  literal  sense,  namely,  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  raging 
populace,  as  afterwards  was  often  the  case  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  that  the  enemy  of  the  gods  should  be  condemned  ad  bestiaa, 
ad  leonem.  But  though  such  a  cry  might  be  raised  by  the  infuriated 
multitude,  it  is  very  difScult  to  suppose,  considering  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, that  their  desire  would  be  granted,  and  Paul  therefore 
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First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  with  one  another, 
may  indeed  feivonr  the  belief,  that  Paul  wrote  the  latter  after 
this  event,  since  he  here  writes  as  one  who  had  been  rescued 
from  impending  death.*      But  it  may  indeed  be  supposed, 

could  never  say,  that,  as  far  a»  he  could  expect  »ecording  to  human 
judgment,  he  would  have  been  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  without  the 
wonderful  help  of  God.  ^  Also  this  interpretation  of  the  words  Kara 
HvBpwxovt  IB  not  the  easiest  and  most  favoured  by  the  connexion.  I 
rather  find  in  these  words,  according  to  the  connexion,  the  contrast 
to  the  Christian  hope,  the  designation  of  the  standing-point  of  men  in 
general  who  are  destitute  of  this  hope.  By  the  wild  beasts  must  there- 
fore be  understood,  savage  infuriated  men  with  whom  Paul  had  to  con- 
tend. From  Rom.  xvi.  4,  where  it  is  said  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
had  ventured  their  lives  for  him,  as  well  as  from  what  Paul  says  in 
Acts  XX.  19,  we  may  gather  that  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers 
at  Ephesujs,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

*  According  to  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Kückert,  these  ex- 
pressions do  not  refer  to  persecutions  endured  by  Paul,  but  to  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  the  effects  of  which  accompanied  him  to  Macedonia,  and 
were  felt  by  him  when  he  wrote  this  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Bat  on  comparing  all  that  relates  to  it,  I  cannot  assent  to  this  view. 
As  to  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  i.  8,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  words  must 
be  explained  according  to  v.  5.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  natural  diseases 
may  be  called  in  a  certain  sense  To^/tara  rod  X^urrov ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Pauline  phraseology,  we  should  certainly  apply  them  pri- 
marily to  suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the 
believer  follows  Christ.  Blickert  thinks  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to 
signify  the  persecution  tliat  had  been  excited  at  Ephesus,  he  would  have 
named  the  city  itself,  as  in  the  first  epistle«  But  I  do  not  see  why  ho 
should  not  choose  the  general  designation  of  the  region  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  metropolis ;  and,  it  is  possible,  that  the  exasperation 
of  the  heathens  against  him  spread  from  Ephesus  to  other  parts  of 
Lesser  Asia  which  he  visited.  Why  then  might  he  not  say,  that  the 
persecutions  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  human  strength,  tliat  he  was 
almost  overcome,  and  despaired  of  his  life?  In  2  Cor.  iv.  9  and  11,  he 
distinctly  notices  persecutions  by  which  he  was  in  continual  danger  Ot 
death,  with  which  1  Cor.  xv.  30 — 31  agrees ;  from  these  passages  wo 
may  conclude  that  he  was  exposed  to  more  dangers  than  are  recorded  in 
the  Acts.  And  in  this .  way  other  passages  must  be  explained.  The 
mention  of  the  earthen  vessels  is  not  against  this  view,  for  the  conflicts 
which  Paul  had  to  sustain  always  served  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  more 
vivid  consciousness,  that  he  carried  about  the  divine  treasure  in  an 
earthen  broken  vessel,  that  this  shattered  receptacle  would  soon  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  such  assaults  unless  strengthened  and  rescued 
by  Almighty  power.  He  might  well  say  in  v.  10,  that  he  always  bore 
about  in  his  body  the  y^Kpwris  rov*lri<rod,  because  he  was  always  exposed 
to  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ  (v.  11),  and  bearing  the  marks  of  thes« 
sufferings  in  his  body,  he  thus  carried  with  him  an  image  of  the  suffer* 
ing  Saviour  in  his  own  person.    What  he  says  in  v.  9,  and  in  the 
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that  wh^i  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  those  .dangers, 
the  hi^er  concerns  of  which  he  treated  in  the  First  Epistie 
to  the  Corinthiansj  so  occupied  him,  that  he  forgot  everything 
;  personal — ^but  tirnt  when  he  had  left  Ephesus,  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  special  leadings  of  Providence,  which  had  rescued 
him  from  snc^  dangers,  filled  him  with  overflowing  gzatitikde 
which  he  could  not  suppress. 

After  Paul  had  laboured  at  Troas  in  preadiing  'the  gospel, 
and  had  waited  in  vain  for  Titus,  whom  he  expected  on  his 
return  from  Corinth,  he  left  that  place  with  troubled  feelings 
and  went  to  meet  him  in  Macedonia.  Among  the  Macedonian 
chm-ches  he  met  with  gratifying  proofs  of  the  advance  of  the 
Christian  life,  to  which  Üieir  conflicts  with  the  world  had 
contributed.  No  persecutions  of  Christianity  as-  a  religio 
illicita  had  as  yet  been  commenced  by  the  authorities  of  the 
state.  But  at  all  events,  the  Christians,  by  their  withdrawiqg 
from  the  heath^i  worship  and  all  that  was  connected  with  it, 
mxast  have  unfavourably  impressed  the  heathen  among  whom 
they  lived,  and  excited  the  hatred  of  the  fanatical  populace  who 
were. instigated  by  the  Jews.  Even  if  no  legal  charge  could 
-be  brought  against  the  believers  bb  apostates  from  the  religion 
of  the  state,  still  without  this  instrument,  zealous  heath^:)s, 
who  formed  so  large  a  majority,  possessed  sufficient  means  to 
oppress  or  injure  in  their  worldly  prospects  a  class  of  persons  so 
far  below  themselves,  in  numbers,  respectability,  and  political 
i  influence.  It  may  illustrate  tiiis,  if  we  only  think  of  what 
.  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  East  Indies  have  had  to  endure 
-(though  imder  a  Christian  government),  from  their  heathen 

'whole  context,  marks  the  disposition  of  one  who  had  reason  to  consider 
-the  duration  of  his  life  as  very  uncertain,  whether  he  met  with  a  natural  or 
•vicdent  death.  .2  Cor.  yi.  9  is  to  be  explained  according  to  iv.  9  and  11. 
;2  Oor.  viL  5  shows  that  even  in  Macedonia  he  had  no  respite  from  his 
(Sufferings,  but  'isas  overwhelmed  with  fresh  trials.  Here  we  find 
ino  trace  of  illness.  The  word  <rhp^  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  under- 
{Standing  the  passage  of  illness ;  it  denotes  ever^'thing  which  could 
Affect  the  outer  «man,  while  within  the  highest  peace  might  be  enjoyed. 
TChe  passage  in  2  Cor.  xü.  7  is  too  obscure  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
it  with  eeriainty ;  and  even  if  here  a  chronic  disorder  were  intended,  it 
would  not  be  clear  that  what  was  said  before  had  any  reference  to  it. 
We  do  not.  deny  that  Panl  had  to  combat  with  much  bodily  weakness ; 
— ^we  do  not  deiiythat'tbe  tribulation  he  endured  must  have  impaired 
.his  bodily^ strength;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  passages  above 
41100^  have  sjocha  je£nreope 
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rdiativesimd  tkicnexions !  But  the  Macedonian  Christians 
•cbeerfiiUy  endured  eyerything  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel»  and, 
.  however  much  their  means  of  subsistence  had  hem  injured, 
they  were  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  collection  made 
by  Paul  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  evai  '^  beyond  thdr 
power ;"  2  Cor.  viii.  In  Majcedonia^  the  apostk  had  also  the 
.sa^dsfitötion  of  meeting  with  Titus,  and  of  learning  from  him 
that  his  epistle  had  produced  s,  salutary  effect,  if  not  on  the 
whole,  yet  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthian  church.  The 
diaapp^bation  of  the  lai^r  and  better  part  had  been  ex- 
prei^ed  against  the  incestuous  person,  and  the  voice  of  this 
.msyority,  which  ajs  such  must  have  been  decisive  in  the 
.«flsemblids  of  the  church)  had  either  actually  expelkd  him 
from  church-communion,  according  to  the  judgment  ex- 
presaed  by  Paul,  or  the  actual  execution  of  the  sentence  had 
been  put  off  in  the  event  of  his  not  receiving  forgiveness  frotn. 
the  apostle.  When  the  resolution  of  the  majority  was  an- 
.  nonnced  to  the  offender  with  ex|»ressions  of  severe  reprehen- 
:«ion,  he  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  and  penitence.  On 
Um  aooount,  the  majority,  who  always  acknowledged  the 
apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  interceded  on  his  behalf  that  a 
milder  course  might  be  adopted,  and  Paul  assented,  in  order 
that  the  penitent  might  not  be  plunged  in  despair,  and  thus 
a.  greater  calamity  ensue.^     The  majority  showed  the  greatest 

'  In  the  words  2  Cor.  iL  5 — 10^1  eaniiot  find  .anything  different 
from  what  I  have  stated  in  the  text.  Nor  do  they  support  BUckert's 
assertion,  that  the  majority  of  the  church,  though  they  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  offender,  "were  not  disposed  to  proceed  against 
•  him  as  severely  as  Paul  desired,  and  that  the  apostle  only  yielded  to 
.  their  wiahes  from  prudential  motives,  in  order  to  maintain  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  preserve  the  Appearance  of  directii^  their  decisioins.  Paul 
.fiays,  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  "Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment  which 
'  was  inflieted  of  many.''  From  this  we  cannot  infer  that  it  differed  from 
the  sentence  passed*  by  the  apostle  himself.  This,  said  he^only  re< 
.  fernog  to  what  had  taken  place,  and  in  connexion  with  what  followed 
— ^is  indeed  not  unanimous,  but  yet  the  punislnnent  awarded  to  bim  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority.  It  is  sufficient-^may  mean,  enough  has  been 
done  that  this  aentence  of  the  majority  has  bec^  expressed,  and  that  he 
has  been  brought  to  contrition,  so  that  now  a  mUder  course  may  be 
adopted,  and  he  may  be  received  again  into  ehvroh-communion.  Or,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  majority  have  adopted  this  resolntion.  But,  since 
he  is  now  penitent,  it  need  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  pain  which 
he  has  already  «uffered  is  enough.  Hence,  instead  oi  continuing  to  act 
with  that  strictness,  and  canying  into  effect  that  resolution  of  the 
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regard  for  the  apostle's  authority ;  they  lamented  having 
occasioned  him  so  much  trouble,  and  assured  him  how  earnestly 
they  longed  to  see  him  soon  among  them.  But  Paul's  op- 
ponents among  the  Judaizers  were  not  humbled,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  only  embittered  against  him  by  his  reprimand 
and  the  submission  paid  to  him  by  the  rest  of  the  church, 
and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  the  church  sus- 
picious of  him.  They  said,  that  he  was  powerful  only  in  hia 
letters,  but  that  "  his  bodily  presence  was  weak,  and  his  speech 
contemptible  ;"  2  Cor.  x.  10.  He  threatened  more  than  he 
could  perform,  and  hence  was  very  far  from  formidable.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and,  therefore,  was  always 
threatening  to  come,  but  never  came.  In  his  first  epistle, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  he  probably  threatened  the 
contiunacions,  that  he  woidd  soon  come  to  Corinth,  and  if' 
what  was  amiss  were  not  rectified,  he  would  exert  the  utmost 
prerogative  of  his  office.  In  that  l^t  epistle,  or  by  verbal 
communications,  he  had  announced  to  them  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  Ephesus,  he  would  come  immediately  to  them,  as 
he  wished,  after  a  transient  sojourn  at  Corinth,  to  travel  into 
Macedonia,  and  return  again  to  them  in  order  to  remain  with 
them  till  his  intended  departure  to  Jerusalem.  But  as  he 
now  remained  longer  in  Ephesus,  as  he  had  altered  the  plan 
of  his  journey,  and  had  announced  to  the  Corinthians  that  he 
would  first  go  into  Macedonia  and  then  come  to  them ;  *  or 
he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  excuse  a  sense  of 
his  weakness,  of  vacillation,  and  of  ambiguity  in  his  ex- 
pressions. And  thus  uncertain  and  vacillating — ^they  con- 
cluded, he  would  be  as  a  teacher.  Hence  his  self-contradic* 
tory  conduct  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  by  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  They  endeavoured  to  set  in 
a  false  light  that  Christian  prudence  which  always  distinguished 
church,  they  might  announce  forgiveness  to  him,  for  (v.  9)  Paul  had 
attained  his  object ;  they  had,  by  virtue  of  that  resolution  of  the  majo- 
rity, given  him  the  proof  he  required  of  their  obedience.  He  required 
nothing  more  (v.  10),  as  they  had  assented  to  his  severe  sentence ;  so 
now  he  "was  ready  to  excuse  them,  as  he  had  attained  the  object  he  had 
at  heart,  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Paul  also  expressly  commends 
(vii.  11)  the  indignation  they  had  manifested  in  this  afikir,  the  iKdUri<r»s 
they  had  felt,  thus  acquitting  themselves  of  all  participation  in  the 
wickedness. 

^   We  therefore  need  not  assume  a  lost  epistle  containing  this  altered 
plan  of  the  journey. 
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Paul,  but  which  was  united  in  him  with  perfect  simplicity  of 
intention,  as  if  he  had  employed  a  variety  of  artifices  to  de- 
ceive men.  Also  all  that  was  amiss  which  he  had  denounced 
in  his  letters,  had  not  yet  been  put  away  by  that  part  of  the 
church  which  adhered  to  the  apostle.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  Paul  thought  it  best — in  order 
that  his  own  visit  to  Corinth  might  be  disturbed  by  no  un- 
pleasant occurrences,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Corin- 
thians might  be  one  of  joy  and  love — ^to  write  once  more  to 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  personal  ministrjr 
among  them.  He  sent  Titus  with  two  other  able  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  bearers  of  this  epistle  to 
Corinth.^ 

In  reference  to  that  marked  suspicion  of  his  conduct  and 
character,  Paul  appeals  in  this  epistle  to  the  testimony  of  his 
own  conscience,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  men  in  general, 
and  especially  with  the  Corinthians,  he  had  been  guided  not 
by  worldly  prudence,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod ;  he  contrasts 
one  with  the  other,  since  he  considered  simplicity  and  upright- 
ness of  intention  as  the  essential  mark  of  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  His  epistle  also  testifies  this ;  as  he  wrote,  so 
be  thought ;  *  he  had  nothing  in  his  mind  dififerent  from  his 
avowed  intentions.  He  states  the  reasons  of  the  alteration  in 
the  plan  of  his  journey,  and  draws  the  conclusion,  that  no 

^  One  of  these  (2  Got.  viii.  18)  was  chosen  from  the  Macedonian 
churches,  that  he  might  in  their  name  convey  the  collection  to  Jeru- 
si^lem,  and  he  is  distinguished  as  one,  whose  ''  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches,"  for  his  activity  in  publishing  the  gospel.  We  may  indeed 
suppose,  that  Luke  is  the  person  intended,  and  must  then  assume,  that 
Paul  was  left  behind  at  Philippi,  where  Luke  afterwards  joined  him ; 
but  that  the  latter,  after  his  return  from  Corinth,  again  stayed  at 
Philippi,  and  on  the  departure  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  intended  to  join 
him  there.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Luke,  who  generally  g^ves  a 
fuller  narrative  when  he  was  an  eye-witness,  touches  so  slightly  on  this 
in  the  Acts.  But  his  brevity  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  more  copious  only  in  relating  the  personal  ministry  of  Paul. 
^  -'  2  Cor.  i.  12, 13.  The  grounds  on  which  De  Wette  objects  to  thia 
interpretation,  are  not  obvious  to  me.  "  But  what  suspicion  of  dupli- 
€itv  might  the  confident  assertions  in  v.  12  awaken.''  This  verse  could 
indeed  awaken  no  such  suspicion,  but  rather  contradicts  that  suspicion 
which  Paul's  enemies  sought  to  excite ;  r.  18  serves  to  corroborate  what 
he  had  said  in  v.  12.  Paul  makes  the  appeal,  that  in  his  epistle,  as 
well  as  in  his  whole  ministry,  nothing  could  be  found  of  a  ffo<f>la  ffopKiidi 
which  his  adversaries  wished  to  find  in  those  words;  he  maintains, that 
All  his  words,  not  less  than  his  actions,  bore  the  impress  of  airXdrijf. 
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inconsisteney  can  be  found  in  wlmt  he  had  said  on  thismatterr 
And  he  could  call  God  to  witness,  that  no  inconsistency  conM 
be  found  in  hi»  manner  of  puWishing  the  gospel,  that  he  had 
always  preached  one  unchangeable  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  tho 
promises  which  they  receired  would  be  certainly  fulfilled' 
liirough  Christ.!  Glod  himself  had  given  them  as  w^  as  him* 
the  certaan  pledge  of  this,  by  the  common  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  thehr  hearts  ;  (2  Cor.  i.  16—22.) 

Ihe  duty  of  vindicating  his  apostolio  character  against  the 
accusations  of  his  opponents,  forced  him  to  speak  much  of 
himself.  The  palpabfy  evident  object  of  his  doing  this,  and 
ttie  distinction  which  he  was  always  careful  to  make  between 
the  divine  power  connected  with  his  apostolic  functions,  and* 
the  person  of  a  feeble  mortal,  between  the  "  man  in  Christ" 
and  the  weak  Paul,*  sufficiently  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of^ 
self-conceit  and  vain-glory.  To  common  men^  who  would 
measure  everything  by  the  same  measure,  many  things  mi^t  > 
se^n  strange  in  Paul's  manner  of  speaking  of  himself  and  his 
ministry,  so  that  they  were  ready  to  accuse  him  of  extrava- 
gance, of  a  self-exaltation  bordering  on  insanity.  But  what 
impelled' him  to  speak  in  such  strong  tenns,  was  not  personal 
feeling,  but  the  inspired  conscio^fmness  of  the  divine  powOT^ 
attached  to  the  gospdl  and  to  his  apostolic  calling,  which 
would  triumph  over  all  opposition.  Tlius  the  feet  of  his  "  not 
being  able  to  do  anything  of  himself."  redounded  in  his  view 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

Paul  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn  in  Mace- 
donia ;  he  probably  extended  his  labours  to  the  neighbouring 
country  of  lUyria,'  and'  then  removed  to  Aohaia,  where  h^ 
spent  äie  winter» 

>  Therefore  independently  of  tbe  law  oi  whi^  his  adversaiieft  pi»^ 
scribed  the  observance. 

*  To  this  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  r.  13  refers.  "For  whether  w©  bo- 
beside  ourselves^  (the  inspiration  with  which  the  apostle  spake  of  tbft. 
divine  objects  of  his  calling,  of  what  the  power  of  God  effected  through 
his  apostolic  office — ^bot  which  his  adversaries  treated  as  empty  boasting . 
and  ascribed  to  an  hip^fmw^  or  >iay(«)  it  is  to  tha  glory  of  Odd ;  or' . 
whether  we  be  sober  (when  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  aa  a  weak 
mortal,  pnts  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Corinthians,  and  makea  no  vm 
of  its  apostolic  power  and  its  privileges)  it  is  for  your  weUare.** 

'  In  2  Oor.  z.  14—16,  Paul  seems  to  mark  Achaia  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  his  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel ;  (this  indeed  does  not 
follow  from  th^  &xs^  *^^  ^f^>  since  &xp(   1^  i^^^  ^^^^  ^^  denote ) . 
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Since  he  ma  now  resolTed,  aHner  hk  rettim  item,  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  whw^  he  paropoBed  tindertaking  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sping,  to  change  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  tha  West^ 
and  to  visit  the  metropolis  of  the  Boman  empire  fori  the  first 
time,  he  must  have  been  gratified  to  form  a  connexion  pre*' 
vionsly  with  the  chnrdi  in  that  dty.  The  journey  (^  I^oahe^ 
the  deaconness  of  the  church  at  Genchrssa,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  Tarious  circumstances  to  visit  Borne,  gave  him  the  . 
best  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  while,  at  the  same  time^  he 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the  Boman  church.^ 

a  fixed  or  exclusive  limit,  see  Rom.  v.  13,  though  PäuI  Bomctimes  uses' 
the  word  in  this  latter  meanAngf  Gal.  iii.  19;  iv.  2;  ya4  it  appears  to 
proceed  fTt>m  the  eomparisoB  of  the  three  verses  in  conaenoB) ;  on  the 
other  in  Bom.  xr.  19,  IllTna  is  thus  marloed.  Bat  it  does,  not  follow 
from  this  last  passage,  tluii  Paul  himself  h»d  preftehed  the  gospel  in 
lUyria;  possibly  he  only  ineBtioned  this  as  the  extrraie  limit  cu/ar  as 
which  he  had  reached  in  preaching  the  gospel 

^  It  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  16th  cimpter  briongs  with  the 
whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  whieh  in  modan  timea  has  been 
disputed  by  Schulz  in  the  Stttdien  und  KriHken,  vol  ii.  p.  009;  bot^ 
as  it  appears  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  It  may  raxito surprise  that 
Paul  should  salute  so  many  indiriduals  in  a  church  to  which  he.  wm 
personally  a  stranger,  and  that  we  find  among  them  rdatioAs  and  old 
friends  of  the  apostle  from  Palestine,  uid  oth^  parts  of  th«  Bast.  But 
we  must  recollect,  that  Rome  was  always  thereiideiToasof  penonsfrom 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  fact  stated  by  Atheoaeus  in  the 
strongest  terms,  Dtipnoeoph,  \»  20,  rV  'Pi»^^y  w^Xtr  ^vrro^V  "^f^ 
ohtmfjiipnst  Iv  ^  ovrtBfhf  iirru^  wdtrat  rits  ir^A«ii>  iipvfi4jfs,  (such  m  Alex- 
andria, ^tiocfa,  Nicomedia,  and  Athois) — «cai  7^  Uka  rk  tBmi  idp4tts 
ahrSBt  mrrtfKtrrm,  Paul  might  easily  become  parsonally  acquaintoi  at 
Ephesus  and  Corinth  with  many  Ohrfetiansfrom  Rome,  or  leani:  pai> 
ticulars  respecting  them.  Amon^  those  whom  he  salutes  were  person» 
of  the  fiunily  of  Narcissus,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  freftd-man  of  the 
Bmperor  Claudius.  That  Aquila  and  PrisciUawereagaitt  in  Rome^  that 
a  part  of  the  church  assembled  in  their  houses  and  that-  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  as  may  be  infeired  from  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy,, 
they  are  to  be  found  at  Ephesus, — all  this,  from  what  we  hare  before 
nmarked,  is  not  so  surprising.  The  warning  against  the  Judaizing 
teaehers,  xri.  17,  who  published  another  doetrine  than  what,  they  had 
received  (from  the«diBcipl6S  of  the  apostle),  agrees  pezfeetly  with  what 
is  said  in  the  14th  chapter,  and  with  what  we  may  infer  from  the  epistle 
itself,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  diurch.  The  passage  in 
zri.  19  agrees  also  with  1.  8,  and  the  comparison  confirms  the  belidf  that 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  epistle«  Baner^  in  his  essay  before  quoted, 
has  endeayoured  to  prore  the  spuriousness  of  the  two  last  chapters.  He 
believes  that,  in  the  15th  cfaaptMr  especially,  he  can  trace  a  later  writer 
attached  to  Praline  principles,  who  thought  that,  in  order  to  justify 
Paal,  and  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Jewish  and  QentUe 
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It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  an  early  period,  the  seed  of 
the  gospel  was  brought  by  Jewish  Christians  to  the  Jews*  at 
Borne,  as  at  that  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  salutations 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle,  persons  who  were  among  the  oldest 
Christians  lived  at  Rome ;  but  these  certainly  did  not  form 
the  main  body  of  the  church,  for  the  greater  part  evidently 
consisted  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  to  whom  the  gospel 
had  been  published  by  men  of  the  Pauline  school,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Mosaic  Law,  to  whom  Paid,  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Grentles,  felt  himself  called  to  write,  and  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relation,  he  could  address  with  greater  freedom. 

Christians,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  additions  to  the  epistle ;  but 
I  cannot  perceive  the  validity  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  this  acute 
critic.  Paul  was  probably  prevented  when  he  had  finished  the  14th 
chapter,  from  continuing  the  epistle  to  the  q^ose.  And  when  he  took 
it  up  again  where  he  left  off,  and  looked  back  on  what  he  had  last 
written,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  add  something  on  the  theme  of 
which  he  had  last  treated,  the  harmony  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  Roman  church.  His  object  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
check  the  free-thinking  Gkntile  Christian  from  self-exaltation  in  relation 
to  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remind  the  Jewish  Christians  that  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  that  it  was  in  unison  with  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  exhorts  them,  xv.  7,  to  receive  one  another  mutually  as 
members  of  the  same  kingdom  of  Qod,  though  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  Gentile  christians,  to  whom  Paul  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
particularly  addressed  himself,  if  we  follow  the  best  accredited  reading, 
v/ias.  He  then  states  the  reasons  why  the  Gentiles  had  especial  cause 
to  praise  God,  to-  be  thankful  and  humble,  since  God  had  in  so  unex- 
pected a  manner  brought  them  to  a  participation  of  his  kingdom,  who 
previously  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  who  had  no  hopes  of  this  kind,  (a 
train  of  thought  which  he  introduces  elsewhere,  £phes.  ii.  12,  and  in 
several  other  passages).  He  shows  that  God,  by  the  sending  of  Christ 
to  the  Jews,  manifested  his  faithfulness,  since  thus  he  had  fulfilled  the 
promises  made  to  the  fathers ;  but  had  manifested  his  mercy  to  the 
Gentiles,  since  he  had  called  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
those  among  whom  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  had  not  been  laid, 
and  to  whom  no  promises  had  been  given.  Such  a  theoretical  contrast 
is  of  course  not  perfectly  strict,  but  partial,  and  of  a  kind  frequently 
employed  by  Paul.  For  he  says,  and  the  Old  Testament  intimates,  that 
the  Messiah  would  extend  his  saving  efficiency  to  the  Gentiles;  hence, 
it  is  evident,  that  God  while  he  shows  mercy  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
verifies  his  faithfulness.  In  all  this,  we  find  nothing  unpauline,  nothing 
foreign  to  the  object  of  this  epistle.  It  is  impossible  that  Paul  could 
intend  to  close  with  the  14th  chapter,  but  according  to  the  usual  style 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  conclusion  must  necessarily  follow,  which 
these  two  last  chapters  furnish. 
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How  ooiild  Paul,  from  his  call  to  publish  the  gospel  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  infer  his  call  to  announce  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  the  Romans,  if  he  had  not  believed  that  those 
to  whom  his  epistle  was  especially  addressed  were  Gentiles  1 
For  the  Jews,  whether  living  among  the  Romans  or  Greeks, 
always  considered  themselves  as  belonging  not  to  the  D:^a, 
edyri,  but  to  the  one  Dfi,  Üie  Xaoc  in  the  hiatnropd.  In  reference 
to  them^  Paul  could  only  have  spoken  of  being  sent  to  one 
nation.  How  could  he  say  (Rom.  i.  13)  that  he  wished  to 
come  to  Rome  in  order  "  to  have  some  fruit "  there,  "  even  as 
among  other  Gentiles,"  by  the  publication  of  the  goi^l,  if  he 
was  not  writing  principally  to  persons  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, among  whom  alone  he  had  hitherto  been  wont  to  gain 
fruit  ?  Verse  14  shows  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  Jews  in 
distant  parts.  How  otherwise  could  he  be  induced  to  assert, 
that  as  elsewhere,  so  ako  in  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  the  gospel  ?  For  in 
reference  to  the  Jews,  it  could  make  no  great  diflFerence 
whether  he  met  with  them  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Rome ;  the 
same  obstacles  to  their  believing  the  gospel  existed  in  both 
places,  owing  to  which  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  an  offence  to 
them.  It  cannot  be  concluded  from  his  addressing  the 
Gentile  Christians  so  pointedly  in  xi.  13,  that  the  epistle  in 
general  was  not  intended  for  them  ;  for  at  all  events — since 
there  were  Jews  in  the  Church,  though  they  formed  the 
minority — ^when  he  expressed  anything  which  was  applicable 
only  to  the  Gentile  members,  it  was  needfiil  that  he  should 
thus  distinguish  it.  If  we  suppose  those  Jewish  Christians 
who  tau^t  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to 
have  formed  the  original  body  of  the  Church,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  explain  how  Gentile  Christians  who  adopted  the 
PauUne  principles  (and  who  must  evidently  have  been  a 
minority),  could  join  themselves  to  such.  But  it  is  very 
different,  if  we  suppose  this  church  to  have  been  constitute 
Hke  others  of  the  Gentile  Christians  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken.  Moreover,  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  the  Christian 
church  appears  as  a  new  sect  hated  by  the  people,  a  genus 
tertium,  of  whom  the  people  were  disposed  to  credit  the  worst 
reports,  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  the  forms  of  religion 
hitherto  in  existence.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
if  Judaism  bad  been  the  predominant  element  in  the  Roman 
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diurolL  The  ChristianB  wonld  tfaen  ba^re  bean  seaxcely  disr 
tii^nnked  £rom  the  Jews,  and  it:  was, not  \axal  to  ps^  much 
attention  to  the  internal  religious .  dJapnikes  of  thsc  Jews.  In 
the  controrersj  ynth  the  chnnshesr  iniLefiaer  Asia^  the  bishops 
of  Rome  wera  the  oppiments  of  the  Jewiidi  Christian  Eaatcr. ; 
this  was  closely  connected  with  ih&  fonnation  of  the  Chrii^Mui 
pnltns  on  Eanline  principles,  and  an  appeal.  oeHild  hero  b» 
made  to  eai  aneient  tradition.  To  the  marks  of  an  onti-JewiiäL. 
tendency  belongs  also  the  custom  of  fasting  on  ihe  Sabbath. 
TliB  opinion  that  this  anti-Jewish  tendency  arose  as  a  reacttciL' 
against  an  earüer  Jndaizii]^  tendency,  is  at  Tariance  witii  wh«t 
has  been  said,  arai  is  also  imxmast^at  with  historical  truth ; 
for  since  at  a  later  period' we  see  the  hienurohical  etotent^ 
(which  is  decidedly  Jewish^  andfäYomable  ra&er  than  oth^> 
wise  to  Judaism),  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  Bomau. churchy 
so  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  exactly  at  this  time  a  reactioxi 
should  be  produced  against  Judaism,^  arising  from  primiti^o 
Christian  knowledge  and  the  Pauline  si^kxL  In  the  work  ot. 
Hennas^  we  recognise  iniked  a  conception  of  Chrisüanily 
more  according  to  James  than  acoordii^  to  Paul,,  (and  yet  not 
throu^out  aEbd  entirely  Judaizii^)  but  we  know  too  HtÜe  ci^ 
the  relation. in  which  the  author  of  this  bode  stoiNi  tO'tha 
whole  Roman  dtnirch,  to  determine  anything,  respecting. the 
leading  tendency  of  the  latter.  This  remark  applies,  moie 
strong  to  the  Clementines  of  which  the  origin  is  so/uneer^ 
tain,  and  whidi  by  the  leading  sentiments  is  eaBwitially  dio^ 
tii^idied  irom  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  althougl^  smne^ 
points  of  affinH^  exist  in  the  two.  worka  In  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  wodd;  where  the  Yarious  kinds  of  religion  wer» 
assembled  from  aU  cotmtries,  tiie  different  Chiiirtian  aeeta 
would  soon  seek  a  settlement,  and  establish  themselTesi  We^ 
Üierrfore,  are  not  justified  in  saying  of  every  sect  which  wa 
see  arising  out  of  the  -  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  tiiat  ik 
proceeded  from  the  religious  tendency  that  originally  pre^ 
dominated  in  it,  and  was  a  reaction  against  tendencies  subse- 
quently fc^rmedi.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Mrmarohiang», 

^  Dr.. Btoer,  whole  yiem  I  am  here  ofqfKKÜng^  in  his  eaiay  agaku^ 
Roibe,  on  the  origiii  of  episcopacy  in  the  Chriatian  church,  {ikibinger 
Zeitschrifl  für  Theologie,  ISSS,  part  iii.  p.  141),  endeavours  to  prove 
that  this  reaction  against  Judaism,  supposing  that  to  have  originaUy 
predominated,  took  place  at  a  later  period  in<  the  Boman^ehaväL 
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yAio  yet  could  not  adl  be  rsfezred  to  a  Judaizing  element ;  for* 
a  Prazeas,  of  whom  we  certamly  know^  that  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  in  the  whole  Roman  church, — which  cannot  be 
asserted  of  other  kinds  of  Monsrchians — formed  by  his: 
peculiar  conc^itions  of  the  doctrme  of  Christ  as  a  God  re* 
vealing  and  revealed,  the  most  direct  opposition  to  the 
Judai^ng  standing*point,  in  many  respeets  still  more,  than 
\ms  at  that  time  the  case  with  the  common  church  doctrine 
of  Sub(»tlination.  But  when  the  Artemomtes  appealed  to 
their  agreement  with  the  earlier  Boman  bishops^  we  cannot 
accept  this  as  historical  eridence.  All  sects  have  ahvBfys  an- 
interest  to  claim  a  high  antiquity  for  their  doctrine,  and  the 
Artemonites  could  easily  make  use  for  their  purpose  of  many 
indefinite  expressions  of  eariier  doctrinal  statements,  lliey 
appealed  genonlly  to  the  antiquity  of  their  doctrine  in  the 
church,  and  yet  we  know  that  tb^  ancient  hymns  and  the 
apologies  could  with  justice  be  adduced  against  them  as 
witnesses  for  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We 
consider,  therefore,  the  opinion  is  weU  grounded,  that  the 
Roman  church  was  formed  prindpally  from  the  stock  of; 
Gentile  Christians,  and  that  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine 
originally  prevailed  among  them,  i 

In  this  church,  the  state  of.afi^drs  was  similar  to  that  which 
for  the  most  part  existed  in  churches  where  ihe  Gentile: 
Christian  element  predominated,  Übugh  mingled  wüii  the 
Jewish  Christian.  The  Jewish  Christians  could  not  bring 
themsel^vBS  to  acknowledge  the  Gentiles,  who  neglected. the 
ceremonial  law,  as  altogether  thear  equals  in  relation  to  the 
kii^om  of  God ;  the  C^tile  Chrisäans  also  still  retained 
those  feelings  of  contempt  with  which  they  were-  wont  to 
contemplate  the  Jews,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  greater 
part.of  the  Jews' opposed  the  publication  of  the  goqpel,.oon^ 
firmed  them  in  this  temper  of  mind ;  Rom.  xL  17, 18. 

Paul  in  this  epistle  lays  before  the  church,  which  he  had' 
not  yet  tau^t  personally,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 

»•  T^e  testimony  of  Hilarins  (the  so-called  Ambrosian),  to  which  Bauer- 
appeals  as  historical  eridence,  we  certainly  dare  not  estimate  too  highly ;' 
for  this  writer  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  could  hardly  make 
use  of  historical  sources  on  the  constitution  of  the  Boman  church  to 
which  Paul  wrote.  He  had  scarcely  any  other  sources  of  information 
than  wo  have;  his  testimony  appears  to  be  only  as  deduced  from  thi» 
epistle  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  it. 
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gospel;  he  wished,  as  he  himself  says,  Bom.  xv.  15,  to  recall 
to  their  remembrance'  what  had  been  announced  to  them  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  to  testify  that  this  was  the 
genuine  Christian  truth,  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  human  nature,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  any  strange  doctrine.  This 
epistle  may  therefore  serve  to  inform  us,  what  was  in  Paul's 
estimation  the  essence  of  the  gospel.  He  begins  with  assuring 
them  that  shame  coidd  not  have  kept  him  back  fix)m  pub- 
lishing the  gospel  in  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world;  for 
he  never  had  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  since  everywhere,  among  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
it  had  fiiiown  itself  capable  of  worMng  with  divine  power  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  if  they  only  believed  it ;  by  this  doctrine 
they  all  obtained  what  all  aUke  needed, — ^that  which  was 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  men, — the  means  by  which  they 
might  be  brought  from  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God  in 
sin,  to  become  holy  before  God.  In  order  to  establish  this, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  apostle  to  show  that  all,  both  Jewb 
and  Gentiles,  were  in  need  of  this  means.     He  endeavoured  to 

1  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  i,irh  fitpovs  in  this  verse  relates  to 
Home  particular  passages  of  the  epistle,  which  might  seem  to  be  written 
in  too  bold  a  tone.  We  might  admit  this,  if  any  severe  censure  were  to 
be  met  with  in  this  epistle  on  the  faults  of  his  church,  as  in  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  case,  we  might  suppose  that  Paul 
would  think  projper  to  apologise  for  such  harsh  expressions,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  one  who  was  not  personally  known  to  the  church.  j3ut 
such  animadversions  on  the  church  we  do  not  find  in  this  epistle ;  and 
ail  that  he  says  respecting  the  state  of  the  Qentile  world,  to  which  they 
belonged  befbre  their  conversion,  as  well  as  in  all  that  he  says  to  warn 
them  against  self-exaltation,  1  can  find  nothing  which  would  occasion 
an  apology  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  as  Paul.  Hence,  I  cannot  help 
considering  the  hwh  fitpovs  only  as  qualifying  the  roXfitig^rtpov,  or  that  it 
relates  to  what  follows.  Paul  places  the  boldness  in  this,  that  he,  though 
personally  unknown  to  the  church  as  a  teacher,  ventured  to  write  to 
them  such  an  epistle  in  which  he  might  appear  to  announce  the  doctrine 
of  salvation,  as  if  it  were  entirely  new  to  them.  But  he  explains  his 
design,  that  it  was  only  to  "put  them  in  mind"  of  what  they  had 
already  heard,  and  he  believed  that,  in  virtue  of  the  ministry  committed 
to  him  by  divine  grace,  that  ho  was  justified  in  making  known  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentile».  He  even  qualifies  the  "putting  them  in  mind  " 
by  the  addition  of  ^ir^,  thus  representing  it  as  something  accessory,  and 
not  absolutely  required.  In  these  words,  in  the  interpretation  of  which 
I  cannot  agree  with  Bauer,  I  can  detect  nothing  unpauline.  On  the 
contrary,  I  find  here  the  same  Pauline  mode  of  address  as  in  Rom.  i.  12, 
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lead  them  both  to  a  consciousness  of  their  sinfulness  and 
guilt,  and  to  take  notice  of  that  which  might  prevent  either 
party,  according  to  their  respective  standing-points,  from 
attaining  this  consciousness,  the  self-deceptions  and  sophisms, 
which  obstructed  the  discernment  of  the  truths  which  he 
announced.  He  had  then  to  point  out  to  the  Gentiles  that 
their  consciences  testified  against  them,  that  they  could  not 
excuse  themselves  in  their  sins  by  pleading  ignorance  of  God 
and  his  law ;  he  objected  to  the  Jews,  that  that  law,  in  tho 
possession  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  could  only  utter  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  them  as  its  violaters;  he 
exposed  their  self-delusion  in  thinking,  that  by  the  works 
of  the  law  such  as  they  could  perform,  or  in  virtue  of  their 
descent  from  the  theocratic  nation,  they  could  appear  as  holy 
before  God.  After  pointing  out  that  both  parties  were 
equally  in  need  of  the  means  of  salvation,  the  object  he 
had  in  view  led  him  to  develop  the  manner  in  which  man,  by 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  might  become  holy  before  God,  and  to 
exhibit  the  blessed  consequences  that  followed  from  this  new 
relation  to  God ;  and  in  this  development,  he  takes  pains,  as 
is  evident  in  various  passages,  so  to  influence  the  two  parts  of 
which  the  church  at  Rome  consisted,  the  Gentile  and  tho 
Jewish  Christians,  that  imiting  in  an  equally  humble 
acknowledgment  of  the  grace  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  salvation,  neither  might  exalt  themselves  above  the 
other;  he  closes  the  whole  development  with  extolling  that 
grace,  to  which  all  stood  in  the  same  relation,  being  equally 
in  need  of  deliverance,  and  which  all  must  at  last  unite  in 
glorifying. 

In  the  practical  exhortations  whidi  form  the  last  part 
of  this  epistle,  the  wisdom  is  apparent  with  which  Paul  treats 
of  the  relations  in  which  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
were  placed;  he  anticipates  the  errors  into  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  seduced,  and  endeavours  to  suggest  the  best  pre- 
servatives against  their  influence.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  which  refrised  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  any 
Gentile  government  (see  my  Church  History,  voL  i.  p.  50,) 
could  not  find  ready  entrance  into  the  Church  at  Rome, 
since  the  majority  of  its  members,  being  Gentile  Christians, 
were  not  exposed  to  infection  on  this  side.  But  similar 
errors,  from  a  misunderstanduig  of  Christian  truth,  might 
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«asily  arise  among  them,  as  actually  happened  at  a  later 
period.  Aocußtomed  to  oon^der  themselves  as  members  of 
the  kiz^om  of  Grod,  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  world,  tiiey 
were  in  danger  of  giving  an  outward  form  to  this  opposition, 
-  whidi  prop«4y  bdonged  to  the  internal  disposition,  and  thus 
a  hostile  tendency  woidd  be  called  forth  against  all  existing 
civil  institutions,  since  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  aU 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  spirit.  With  the  con- 
scious&ess  of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  misap- 
pr^ension  arising  &om  carnal  views  might  be  connected, 
iäiat  Öiose  who  were  destined  to  rule  hereafter  in  the  kingdom 
of  tJae  Messiah,  need  not  in  the  present  life  submit  to  worldly 
governments.  Such  a  carnal  misapprehfinsion  might  easily 
be  ccHnbined  with  Üie  doctrine  of  Christian  freedom,  and  the 
apostle  on  other  occasions  had  thought  it  needful  to  caution 
against  it;  Gal.  v.  13.  H«  wished  to  be  beforehand  in  op- 
posii^  su<^  practical  errors,  which  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  led  him  to  anticipate,  even  if  they  were  not  already 
visible;  accordingly,  he  strictly  enjoined  on  the  Roman 
'  Christians,  that  they  ought  to  consider  the  institution  of  civil 
govermnent  generally  as  a  divine  ordinance,  for  a  definite 
object  in  the  plan  of  Providence  ;*  that,  under  this  aspect, 
-tiaey  must  view  the  government  actually  existing,  and  demean 
themselves  conformably  to  it. 

At  the  dose,  he  notices  a  special  practical  difference  in  the 
church.  But  it  may  be  disputed,  in  what  light  we  are  to  view 
it.  As  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  he  places  in  opposition  those 
who  eat,  and  those  who  «at  not,  and  by  the  latter  apparently 
intends  those  who  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine,  and 
confine  themselves  t^  a  vegetable  diet,  (compare  v.  2,  and 
V.  21,)  some  have  been  led  to  conclude,^  that  in  this  church  a 
strong  ascetic  tendency,  entirety  fori^idding  animal  food  and 

^  It  was  not  the  apostle's  design  in  that  passage  to  develop  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects;  but  he 
pursues  only  one  marked  antithetical  reference,  in  order  to  warn 
Chiistians  of  that  misapprehension,  and  hence  he  leaves  all  other  topics 
;  untouched,  which  otherwise  would  naturally  &11  under  discussion. 

*  This  view,  with  various  modifications,  has  been  brought  forward  by 
mchom,  in  his  introduction  to  the  KewTeitament,and  ij  Bauer«  in  his 
essay  on  this  epistle ;  by  the  latter  in  connexion  with  kis  view  of 
a  predominant  Jewish  Christian  tendency  in  the  Boman  church,  alliad 
-ta  the  later  Ebionitism,  and  containing  its  germ. 
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Hstrong  drink,  had  foand  an  enixxBoe,  similar  to  the  doctrise 
of  the  later  En^atitse.  Such  a  tendency,  howerer  foreign  to 
ihß  Hebrew  and  Grecian  religious  systems,  had  in  timt  age 
iisfimuated  itself  in  Tarious  forms,  both  among  liie  Jows  ami 
'Gentiles,  owing  to  the  diange  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  andent  mental  habitudes  of  the  world,  and  effected  a 
jnBction  with  Christianity,  by  a  mistaken  view  of  the  oon- 
trariety  betwe^i  the  sjHrit  and  the  flesh,  and  of  the  opposition 
between  the  world  and  Christianity.  But  how  can  what  Paul 
says  on  indiTidual  cases,  be  referred  to  persons  under  the 
infln^ioe  of  this  tendency]  "  Let  not  him  that  eatetii*'  (he 
says  in  t.  3),  ^  despise  him  that  «ateth  not;  and  let  not  hnn 
•who  eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth ;"  that  is,  not  condemn, 
not  disallow  his  partidpation-in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  yet 
persons  of  this  ascetic  tendency  did  not  altogetiier  condemn 
those  who  would  not  consent  to  sudi  abstinence,  but  they 
believed  that  üiey  were  inferior  to  iaiemsdves,  and  not  so 
'fer  advanced  in  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  life.  Paul 
therefore  oi^t  rattier  to  have  said.  Let  such  a  one  despise 
•bun  ttiat  eateth.  Or  we  must  assume  that  ttiese  persons  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  eating  of  flesh  to  be  absohit^y 
«rinÄil.  But  this  they  could  have  said  only  on  the  principtes 
of  a  certain  dualistic  ttieosophy,  which  viewed  God  not  as  ttie 
origin  of  all  creatures ;  and  if  Paul  had  met  with  such  a 
scheme,  he  would  certainly  not  have  treated  it  with  so  miadi 
tolerance,  but  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  combat  it  strenuouriy, 
as  utterly  opposed  to  the  standing-point  of  Christian  piety. 
Nor  would  the  exhortation  addressed  to  the  other  side  not  to 
despise^  such  a  one,  have  been  suitable  in  this  case ;  for  persons 
of  ttiis  t^idency  had  nothing  which  exposed  them  to  ooa- 
tempt,  but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared  that,  by  such  a  stricter 
mode  of  living,  they  would  be  held  in  greater  reibet  than 
^was  their  due.  Besides,  how  could  Paul  say  of  such  a  one 
'  m^.;  6,  "  He  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not  and 
giveth  God  thanks?"  Such  perscms  would  want  ttie  disposi- 
•  tion  to  thank  God  for  all  the  gifts  which  he  had  granted  for 
imman  subsastence.  How  could  he,  in  reference  to  such  a 
'  ease,'Bay  in  v.  21,  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink 
wme,  in  order  to  give  no  oflfence  to  a  brother?"  It  could 
give  no  offence  to  one  who  was  zealous  in  practising  such 
asoetidsm.  if  he  mw  anol^^^  brother  livii^  wi^  4esB  ^sUiet« 
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ness.  But  if  other  Christians  believed  that  they  ought  to 
follow  his  example,  he  might  to  his  injury  be  confirmed 
in  his  delusion,  that  such  a  mode  of  living  had  something  in 
it  excellent  or  meritorious.  Least  of  all  could  we  suppose 
that  Paul  woidd  treat  persons  of  this  sort  simply  as  weak, 
and  show  them  so  much  indulgence,  without  discussing  more 
fully  the  principle  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  standing- 
point.  And  if  we  do  üot  assume  that  this  principle  was 
an  avowed  dualism  which  he  must  have  combated,  yet,  on  any 
supposition,  he  could  not  have  acted  with  so  much  mildness 
and  forbearance  towards  an  ascetic  arrogance  of  this  kind, 
which  was  equally  in  diametric  opposition  to  his  doctrine 
of  justification  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  hiunihty.  Of 
such  a  perversion  of  religious  sentiment,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  gradually  be  overcome  by  the  progressive 
development  of  faith  as  the  root  of  the  whole  Chnstian  life ; 
but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared,  that  a  principle  so  alien  to  the 
Christian  Hfe,  and  so  much  favoured  by  certain  tendencies  of 
the  times,  woidd  gather  increasing  strength,  and  injm-e  more 
and  more  the  healthy  development  of  Christianity:  several 
appearances  of  this  kind  in  the  following  age  justify  us  in  this 
conclusion.  How  very  difierently  does  Paul  speak  against 
such  a  tendency  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians !  Evidently 
the  persons  towards  whom  Paul  enjoins  forbearance,  were 
such  who  distinguished  certain  days  as  in  a  special  sense  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  who  could  not  yet  bring  themselves  to  the 
Christian  standing-point,  that  all  days  ought  in  an  equal 
manner  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  We  must  here  recognise  the 
reaction  of  the  Jewish  standing-point,  (which,  since  it  had  its 
indisputable  right  in  the  development  of  religious  truth,  and 
could  not  be  altogether  set  aside  by  a  single  eflFort,  Paul, 
unless  its  claims  were  arrogantly  set  forth,  always  treated 
with  indulgence),  and  we  shall  find  sufficient  reason  for  refer- 
ring another  topic  which  concerns  the  question  of  abstinence 
to  the  same  tendency.  We  shall  be  led  to  think  of  the  Jewish 
Christians^  who  were  still  strict  observers  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
not  only  in  keeping  certain  days,  but  also  in  refiraining  from 
certain  kinds  of  food.  We  shall  be  less  surprised  at  this, 
if  we  recollect  that  generally  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent^ 
particularly  those  of  Palestine,  when  they  lived  at  Bome^ 
adhered  to  their  former  Jewish  mode  of  life.  But  in  the  Mosaic 
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laws  relative  to  food,  there  was  nothing  that  could  occasion 
scruples  about  eating  flesh  or  drinking  wine.  Or  we  must 
assume  that  Paul  spoke  here  only  hypothetically  and  hyper- 
bolically,  without  thinking  of  a  case,  which  might  really  occur 
under  existing  circumstances^  although  this  is  by  no  means 
probable,  judging  from  his  mode  of  expressing  himself. 

Further,  if  we  think  of  those  Jewish  Christians  who  believed 
that  the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  food  were  still  obligatory,  it 
is  indeed  evident,  that  Paul  must  admonish  the  Gentile 
Christians  who  were  entangled  in  no  such  perplexities,  that 
they  ought  not  to  despise  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  on 
accoimt  of  their  scrupulosity,  nor  lead  them  to  act  against 
their  consciences,  by  working  on  their  feelings  of  shame.  But 
would  he  have  expressed  himself  so  mildly,  if  these  Jewish 
Christians  had  ventured  to  condemn  others  who  partook 
of  food  which  they  held  to  be  prohibited?  In  this  case,  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  these  Jewish  Christians, 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  binding  on  Gentile  Christians,  and 
that  without  its  observance  they  could  not  be  partakers  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  we  know  how  emphatically  Paul 
always  expressed  himself  against  those  who  maintained  such  a 
sentiment,  and  in  doing  so,  invalidated  his  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  feith  alone.  In  addition — ^and  on  this  point  we 
must  lay  still  greater  weight — Paul  exhorts  the  strong  in 
fidth  and  the  imscrupulous  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessities  of  the  weak,  and  rather  to  refrain  from  food,  which 
from  the  standing-point  of  their  own  conviction  they  could 
partake  of  without  scruple,  than  give  oflFence  to  their  weaker 
brethren.  But  how  would  it  agree  with  the  principles  of  this 
apostle,  that  he  should  advise  the  Gentile  Clmstians  to  make 
such  a  concession,  by  which  they  would  practically  have 
recognised  for  their  own  standing-point  the  obligatory  force  of 
the  Mosaic  law — since  he  was  more  wont  to  urge  on  the 
Gentile  Christians  not  to  give  place  to  the  Judaizers,  who 
wished  to  compel  them  to  the  observance  of  the  law,  but  to 
maintain  their  Christian  freedom  against  them.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  exhortation.  The  Jewish 
Christians  had  no  cause  to  be  uneasy,  because  the  Grentile 
Christians  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  Mosaic  laws 
respecting  food.  By  the  stipidation  concluded  by  the  apo- 
rtolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  set  at  liberty  from 

VOL.  I.  V 
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eyeiy  sach  restriotton.  If  this  gave  offence  to  ihe  Jewk^ 
Christians,  the  offeuce  was  iinavoidahly  founded  in  the  evan- 
gelical truth  itselE 

We  must  th^cefore  think  of  something  connected  indeed 
^th  the  religions  standing-^point  of  the  Judaisers,  but  yet  ' 
something  sepanJale  from  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, — 
somethuag  that  with  xü.(xce  appearance  of  justice  the  Jevdsh 
Christians  might  require  of  their  Gentile  brethren, — some- 
thing, in  which  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  others  might 
be  demanded  of  Gentile  Christians,  without  encsroaching  on 
their  Christian  freedom.  This  coiild  be  nothing  else  than 
abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.  Every- 
thii^  in  this  section  would  agree  with  this  alone.  The 
passage  would  have  a  meaning  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  if  we  suppose  those  persons  to  be  spoken 
of  who,  in  certain  cases,  would  rather  abstain  altogether  fi^m 
animal  food,  and  eat  only  herbs,  that  they  might  unknowingly 
be  in  danger  of  eating  something  unclean  and  defiling,  the 
flesh  of  idolatrous  sacrifices.  In  v.  2,  Paul  presents  the  con- 
trast in  the  extreme  point ;  on  the  one  side,  a  strength  of 
faith  which  proceeds  so  &r  as  to  banish  all  scruples  respecting 
the  enjoyment  of  food,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  extreme  o 
scrupulosity,  arising  from  weakness  of  feitii,  which  would 
rather  eat  no  meat  whatever,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
how  Paul  could  say,  that  if  needs  be,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  rather  than  disturb  the  con- 
science of  a  weak  brother.  We  need  only  recoUect  that  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  libations;^  timt  the 
same  scruples  which  existed  relative  to  the  meat  of  the  sacri- 
fices, would  also  arise  in  reference  to  the  wine  of  the  libations. 
But  that  the  apostle  has  not  expready  mentioned  the  sacri- 
fices, can  in  our  opinion  occasion  no  pei^plexity.  He  had  in 
view  only  such  readers  as  would  at  once  understand  frx>m  his 
words  what  he  meant;  so  in  ordinary  letta«,  naany  things  are 
not  stated  in  detail,  because  it  is  presumed  that  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  perfectly  understand  the  aUvmions. 

We  must  therefore  conceive  tiie  state  of  affidrs  in  this 
dmrch  to  have  been  similar  to  that  in  the  CorinÜiian,  wMdi 

*  See  the  Mishnah  in  the  treati  e  vm  rrt^  on  idolatrons  worship, 
c.  ii.  §  3,  ed.  Surenhus.  P.  iv.  86»,  834. 
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we  have  already  noticed.  Some  gave  themselves  no  concern 
about  the  mjnnction  against  meat  offered  to  idols,  like  the 
free-thinking  CorinthiÄns,  and  ridiculed  the  scrupulosity  of 
the  Jewish  Christians;  others,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
the  eating  of  such  food  as  absolutely  sinful,  and  hence  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  those  who  ventured  to  eat  every- 
thing without  distinction.  Thus  also  some  were  still  too 
much  accustomed  to  consider  certain  days  as  pecuharly 
sacred,  according  to  the  Jewish  standing-point;  those  who 
thought  more  freely,  and  viewed  the  subject  from  the  pure 
Christian  standing-point,  were  disposed  to  make  no  religious 
difference  between  one  day  and  another.  Such  a  state  of 
things  BB  this  coxild  only  exist  in  a  community  which  was 
formed  similarly  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  but  with  an 
addition  to  the  original  materials  of  a  subordinate  Jewish 
element.  ^  Paul  begins  his  exhortation,  without  particularly 
designating  the  persons  he  addressed,  yet  having  chiefly  in 
view  the  more  free-thinking  Gentile  Christians,  which  also 
confirms  the  notion,  that  these  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  He  declares  the  standing-point  of  these  persons  to 
be  correct  in  theory;  but  as  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  censures  the  want  of  Christian  love  in  them, 
who  so  little  regarded  what  affected  the  welfare  of  their 
weaker  brethren,  and  with  that  defect,  the  misapprehension 
of  Christian  freedom,  which  was  shown  in  their  laying  such 
great  stress  on  what  was  outward  and  in  itself  indifferent,  aa 
if  the  true  good  of  Chnstians  consisted  in  such  things,  instead 
of  being  something  grounded  in  their  inner  life,  which  would 
remain  secure  whether  they  could  use  or  not  use  these  out- 
ward things.  The  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
consisted  not  in  meat  and  drink,  (the  true  possessions  and 
privileges,  the  true  freedom  of  the  members  of  God's  kingdom 
consisted  not  in  eating  or  drinking  this  or  that,  outward 
things  in  general  being  signified  by  this  expresmon,)  but  in 
the  participation  of  those  heavenly  possessions  of  the  inner 
man — ^righteousness  (in  the  Pauline  sense,  the  designation  of 

*  It  agrees  with  tWs  view,  tfeit  in  R<wn.  xv.  7  (a  plwsage  dosely  coa- 
necied  with  what  goes  before),  ih»  Bu1]ject  is  the  agreement  between 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians;  and  th»t  Paul  in  Rotn.  ri.  17,  warn« 
ihem  of  the  eommon  Jndaizers,  who  by  the  spread  of  their  principle« 
esdeaToared  to  ozcit^  dlviaioixi  in  8«ck  noxed  dmrohes. 
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the  whole  relation  in  which  the]  cV  viarretai:  ^Uaios  stands  to 
God,)  the  heavenly  peace  flowing  from  it,  the  happiness  ot 
the  divine  life,  Kom.  xv.  17.  He  recommends  mutual  for- 
bearance and  love  to  both  parties,  that  no  one  should  judge 
another,  but  each  one  should  seek  to  be  well  grounded  in  his 
own  convictions,  and  act  accordingly;  but  that  the  more 
mature  in  Christian  conviction  should  condescend  to  the 
standing-point  of  those  who  were  not  so  fer  advanced,  since 
more  is  required  from  the  strong  than  from  the  weak. 

After  Paul  had  spent  three  months  in  Achaia,  he  wished  to 
depart  with  the  sums  collected  for  the  poor  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  close  his  apostolic  ministry  in  the 
East.*     This  plan  was  wisely  formed  by  him,  and  this  his  last 

'  Though  I  agree  for  the  most  part  with  Dr.  Schneckenburger  in 
-nrhat  he  Bays  (in  his  work  oa  the  Acts)  on  the  intention  of  this  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem ;  yet  I  cannot  entirely  assent  to  what  he  thinks 
may  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts  on  this  collection,  and  the 
object  of  this  journey,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  has 
advanced.  I  must  also  avow  myself  opposed  to  Dr.  Bauer's  views,  who 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Romans,  and  his  Dissertation  on  Episcopacy, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  misrepresented  the 
facts,  and  set  them  in  a  false  light  from  a  one-sided,  apologetic  inten- 
tion ;  see  his  review  of  Dr.  Schneckenburger  in  the  Jakrbuchßlr  wis- 
^tenschaßliclie  Kritik  March  1841.  These  two  critics  are  struck  with 
the  omission  of  a  transaction  of  so  much  importance  in  the  historical 
connexion  of  events,  and  hence  believe,  that  they  must  find  out  a 
special  reason  for  it  in  the  object  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  writing  his  work.  As  he  was  disposed  to  assume 
ignorance  of  the  continued  division  between  the  Jews  and  Gentile 
Christians,  and  always  represents  only  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Jewish 
Christians,  as  adversaries  of  the  apostle,  so  he  could  not  adduce  any- 
thing which  might  testify  against  his  assumption,  or  that  even  might 
serve  to  lessen  the  opposition  which  he  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  hence  he 
could  not  represent  this  last  journey  of  Paul  in  its  true  light.  Had  we 
reason  to  expect  in  this  age  of  the  church,  a  comprehensive  historical 
representation  explaining  the  causes  and  connexion  of  events,  if  the 
Acts  wore  the  appearance  of  such  a  work,  had  ita  author  been  a  Chris- 
tian Thucydides  or  Polybius— -we  might  then  have  admitted  the  infer- 
ence, that  either  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  A*om  the  events  to  know 
anything  of  this  collection,  or  of  the  real  object  of  this  journey,  or  that 
owing  to  a  one-sided  bias,  he  had  consciously  or  unconsciously  falsified 
the  history.  But  such  a  statesmanlike  point  of  view,  which  could  be 
formed  only  where  the  development  of  events  could  be  surveyed  with  a 
certain  calmness  of  mind  and  a  philosophic  interest,  was  totally  foreign 
to  the  standing-point  of  Christian  history  at  this  time,  and  espeoiafij 
to  Üiat  of  the  Acts.  It  consists  of  memoirs,  as  the  author  gave  Uunn 
from  the  sources  of  information  within  bis  reach,  or  from  his  own 
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journey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  is  to  be  viewed  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  church,  whose 
importance  we  must  consider  more  closely.  A  year  had 
passed  since  he  had  with  great  zeal  set  this  collection  on  foot 
among  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  him  that  it  should  be 
very  productive.  He  had  already  written  to  the  Corinthian 
church,  1  Cor.  xvi.  4,  that  if  this  collection  equalled  his 
wishes,  he  woidd  convey  it  himself  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
certainly  not  merely  his  intention  to  assist  the  poor  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  in  their  temporal  necessities ;  he  had  an 
object  still  more  important  for  the  development  of  the  church, 
to  effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  breach  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  öentile  Christians,  and  to  seal  for  perpetuity  the  imity  of  • 
the  church.  As  the  immediate  power  of  love  can  effect  more 
to  heal  the  schism  of  souls,  than  all  formal  conferences  in 
fevour  of  union,  so  the  manner  in  which  the  Gentile  churches 
evinced  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Mother  church,  would 
accomplish  what  had  not  yet  been  attained  by  all  attempts  at 
union.  Paul  wished,  since  he  was  accompanied  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  messengers  of  these  churches,  who  practically  contra- 
dicted the  charges  disseminated  against  him  by  his  Jewish 

recollection,  without  following  any  definite  plan.  He  mentions  the 
last  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  apostle  himself,  without  reflecting  further  on  his  object 
in  undertaking  it,  and  probably  passed  over  the  collection  as  being  in 
that  view  unimportant ;  his  interest  would  be  engaged  by  other  objects ; 
and  reflections  which  would  only  present  themselves  from  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  history,  would  be  totally  absent  from  his  thoughts.  Yet 
this  bountiful  collection  might  be  included  among  the  practical  proofs 
which  Paul  gave  (Acts  xxi.  19),  of  the  success  of  his  ministry  among 
the  Gentiles;  why  should  he  have  been  intentionally  silent  respecting 
iti  If  he  could  say  what  is  mentioned  in  that  passage,  without  injury 
to  the  design  imputed  to  him,  could  he  not  also  say,  The  presbyters  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  praised  God  for  kindling  such  active  brotherly . 
love  in  the  hearts  of  the  believing  Gentiles.  Yet  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  by  his  account  in  ch.  xx.  v.  21,  implies  the  continued  enmity  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  against  Paul.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  what 
could  have  induced  him  designedly  to  have  suppressed  earlier  facts 
relating  to  it.  In  Paul's  defence  in  Acts  Ixiv.  17,  there  is  actually  an 
allusion  to  the  collection,  which  therefore  the  author  could  not  have 
intended  to  conceal.  But  if  the  Acts  had  been  a  connected  history,  or 
a  narrative  from  one  source,  this  collection,  that  is  only  mentioned 
accidentally,  must  have  been  recorded  earlier  in  its  place  in  the  regular 
series  of  erienta. 
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and  Judaizing  adversaries, — ^that  the  proofe  of  the  Gfympa- 
thising  and  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
should  serve  as  evidence  to  the  Jewi^  Christians,  who  had 
imbibed  prejudices  agaiiffit  them,  of  what  could  be  efiected  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  independently  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  so  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
operation  of  God's  Spirit  among  these,  whom  they  had  always 
been  indisposed  to  receive  as  brethren  in  the  faith.  Paul 
himself  plainly  indicates  this  to  have  been  his  chief  object  in 
this  collection  and  journey,  (2  Cor.  ix.  12 — 15  ;)  that  not  only 
this  service  of  love  might  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  but  that  many  hearts  might  be  excited  to  gra- 
titude to  God;  when  they  saw  how  the  faith  of  Gentile 
Christians  had  verified  itself  by  this  act  of  kindness,  they 
would  feel  compelled  to  praise  God  for  this  practical  testimony 
to  the  gospel,  and  through  the  manner  in  which  the  grace  of 
God  had  shown  its  efficacy  among  them,  being  filled  with 
love  to  them,  they  would  make  them  objects  of  their  inter- 
cessions. A  reciprocal  conmnmion  of  prayer  in  thanksgiving 
and  intercession,  was  always  considered  as  the  mark  and  seal 
of  genuine  Christian  brotherhood ;  he  therefore  wished  to 
bring  about  such  a  union  of  heart  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  Before  he  extended  his  labours  for  the 
spread  of  the  church  in  other  lands,  he  was  anxious  for  the 
seciurity  and  stabihty  of  the  work  of  which  the  foundation 
had  been  already  laid;  but  which  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  on  the  side  of  that  earliest  controversy,  which  was 
always  threatening  to  break  forth  again. 

Yet  it  all  depended  on  this,  whether  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  could  succeed  in  carrying  his  wisely  formed  plan  into 
effect ;  he  was  well  aware,  what  hindrances  and  dangers 
obstructed  his  progress.  It  was  questionable  whether  the 
power  of  love  would  succeed  in  overcoming  the  narrow-heart- 
edness  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  and  induce  the  Jewish  Christians 
to  receive  as  brethren,  the  Gentile  brethren  who  accompanied 
him.  And  what  had  he  to  expect  from  the  Jews,  when  he, 
after  they  had  heard  so  much  of  his  labo\u:s  among  the 
Gentiles,  which  had  excited  their  fanatical  hatred, — personally 
appeared  among  them  ;  if  he  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
known  as  a  zealous  champion  of  Pharisaism,  was  now  seen 
accompanied  by  imcircumcised  Gentiles  as  messengers  from 
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Gentile  churches,  whose  equal  birthright  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  Mesaah  he  zealously  advocated?  Fully  alive  to  the 
diffioidties  and  dangers  -which  he  must  overcome  in  order  to 
attain  his  great  object,  he  entreated  the  Roman  Christians  for 
tiieir  intercessory  prayers,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
the  imbelievers  among  ihe  Jews,  and  that  this  service  might 
be  well  received  by  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might 
come  to  them  from  thence  with  joy  and  be  r^eshed  by  them ; 
Eom.xv.  31,  32. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

SHE  VUTH   AKD  LAST  JOUBNEY   OF  PAUL  TO  JEBUSALEM — ITS  IMMEDIATE 
OOKSEQVENOBS — HIS  IMPBISONMEKT   IN  PALESTDTE. 

After  staying  three  months  in  Achaia,  Paid  departed  from 
Corinth  in  the  spring  of  the  year  58  or  59,  about  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  Passover.  His  companions  went  before  him  to 
Troas,  and  he  first  visited  Phihppi,  where  he  joined  Luke,  who 
had  been  left  there  some  time  before.  As  he  earnestly  wished 
to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  it  was  necessary  to 
liasten  Lis  journey ;  on  that  account  he  did  not  venture  to  go 
to  Ephesus,  but  sent  from  Miletus  for  the  overseers  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  and  probably  those  of  other  neighbouring 
Asiatic  churches,*  to  come  to  him,  that  in  the  anticipation  of 

*  We  cannot  oonclade  with  certainty  from  Paul's  farewell  address  to 
tlie  oyerseers  of  the  church,  which  is  given  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  that  the  orerseers  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  besides  those 
of  Ephesus,  were  present  on  that  occasion.  The  words  in  Acts  zx.  25, 
hr  oh  9i7j\eor,  may  favour  this  supposition,  since  they  denote  rather 
travelling  through  a  certain  district,  than  a  continued  residence  in  one 
place ;  but  these  words  may  also  be  fairly  understood  of  the  apostle's 
labours  in  different  parts  of  Ephesus,  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  the 
houses  of  the  presbytera.  The  singular  rh  iroiftviow,  v.  28,  29,  leads  us 
to  think  most  naturally  of  only  one  church,  though  it  may  be  here  used 
collectively,  and  include  many  churches.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Irensaus  applies  it  to  the  overseers  of  distinct  churches,  and  speaks  of  it 
in  very  decided  lanjruage.  "  In  Mileto  convooatis  epiacopis  et  presby-  ' 
teris>  qui  erant  ab  Epbeso,  et  rdiqtua  proximis  civUUibua"  iii.  c.  14, 
§  2.  Judging  from  the  character  of  Irenseus  and  his  times,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  be  induced  simply  by  that  expression  in  Paul*6 
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the  great  dangers  that  awaited  him,  he  might  pour  forth  his 
heart  to  them  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and  utter  the  parting 
words  of.  fotherly  love.*  We  recognise  in  this  ferewell  ad- 
address,  tx>  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  Hence 
we  might  rather  suppose,  that  Irenaeus  was  decided  in  giving  a  different 
representation  by  historical  traditions  or  documents  with  which  he  had 
become  acquainted  in  Lesser  Asia.  Yet  the  bias  of  the  episcopal 
system  (which  was  then  germinating)  might  perhaps,  occasion  a  different 
construction  of  the  passage,  than  the  literal  narrative  would  warrant, 
independently  of  any  tradition.  Paul  applies  to  the  presbyters  the 
epithet  iwlffKoxoi;  now  it  could  not  then  be  surprising  to  find  the 
MffKoirot,  designated  presbyters,  for  this  latter  name  was  still  the 
generic  term  by  which  both  might  be  denoted,  but  the  name  hrla-KoroL 
was  already  exclusively  applied  to  the  first  church  governors,  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  college  of  presbyters.  Since,  then,  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  this  institution  of  church  government  was  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  we  must  hence  conclude  from  the  name  cir/o-icoirot 
that  the  bishops  of  other  churches  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and 
hence  Irenseus  says  expressly  "  eptscopis  et  presbyteris."  But  if  we 
admit  that  this  meeting  consisted  of  the  overseers  of  the  various 
churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  discrepancy  between  the  three  years.  Acts 
XX.  31,  and. the  two  years  and  three  months,  of  the  duration  of  Paul's 
stay  at  Ephesus,  according  to  Luke's  narrative,  would  cease ;  for  w<e 
might  then  suppose,  that  Paul,  before  he  went  to  Ephesus,  spent  nine 
months  in  other  places  of  Lesser  Asia,  where  he  founded  churches. 

^  Dr.  Bauerand  Dr.  Schneckenburger  think  that  it  can  be  shown,  that 
this  address  in  the  20th  ch.  of  the  Acts  was  not  delivered  by  Paul  in  its 
present  form,  but  that  it  was  framed  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  whole  of  his  history,  according  to  the  conciliatory  apo- 
logetic tendency  already  noticed.  We  would  not  indeed  pledge  our- 
selves that  the  address  was  taken  down  as  Paul  delivered  it,  with  official 
accuracy— but  that  it  has  been  faithfully  reported  in  its  essential  con- 
tents, and  that  an  outline  of  it  was  in  existence  earlier  than  the  whole 
of  ^the  Acts.  Not  only  do  we  find  nothing  in  it  which  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  situation  and  feelings  of  the  apostle,  but  it  also  contains 
several  marks  of  not  being  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  whole  of  the 
Acts.  Among  these  marks  we  reckon  the  mention  of  the  three  years, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  reckoning  in  the  Acts,  the  mention  of 
teaching  "  from  house  to  house,"  v.  20,  and  of  the  warning  voices  of  the 
prophets,  v.  23.  (Schneckenburger,  indeed,  considers  this  to  be  a  pro- 
lepsis,  and  finds  in  it  a  mark  of  non-originality ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  already  in  the  churches  with  whom  Paul  had  stayed^ 
he  had  received  warnings  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  from  the 
fanatical  rage  of  the  Jews,  though  Luke,  who  did  not  accompany  Paul 
everywhere,  has  not  mentioned  this  in  his  brief  narrative).  Besides,  as 
Paul,  speaking  of  a  higher  necessity,  by  which  he  felt  compelled  to  go 
to  Jerusalem,  "  bound  in  spirit,"  we  may  infer  that  this  journey,  under- 
taken for  what  he  considered  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord, 
had  a  greater  significance  and  importance,  as  appears  from  the  expla- 
nation we  have  already  given,  but  which  is  not  so  represented  in  the 
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dress,  in  "which  Paul's  heart,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love 
of  Christ,  expresses  itself  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  his 
fiitherly  anxiety  for  the  churches,  whose  overseers  heard  his 
warning  voice  for  the  last  time,  and  whom  he  was  about  to 
leave  at  a  time  fiill  of  sad  and  dark  foreboding,  when  many 
dangers  threatened  pure  Christianity. 

He  could  not  foresee  with  certainty  what  consequences 
woidd  result  from  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  these  de- 
pended on  a  combination  of  circumstances,  too  intricate  for 
any  himian  sagacity  to  unravel.  But  yet  he  could  not  be 
unaware  of  what  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  Jewish  zealots 
threatened,  and  what  it  might  perpetrate,  under  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  worthless  Procurator  Felix,*  who  com- 
bined the  meanness  of  a  slave  with  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ; 
at  Jerusalem,  too,  where  Might  prevailed  against  Eight,  and 
assassins  (the  notorious  Sicarii)  acted  as  the  tools  of  any  party 
who  were  base  enough  to  employ  them.  In  the  churches 
which  he  had  visited  on  his  journey  hither,  many  individuals 
had  warned  him  in  inspired  language  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  thereby  confirmed  what 
his  own  presentiments,  as  well  as  his  sagacity,  led  him  to  ex- 
pect, similar  to  those  sad  anticipations  which  he  expected 
when  he  was  last  at  Corinth  ;  Rom.  xv.  31. 

There  are  especially  two  warnings  and  exhortations  relative 

Acts.  If  this  address  indicates  that  it  was  delivered  before  delegates 
from  various  Asiatic  churches,  we  may  also  number  this  among  the 
marks,  not  that  we  would  attach  equal  weight  to  all  these  marks ;  but 
taken  collectively,  their  testimony  appears  to  prove  something.  And  u 
Luke  had  before  him  an  earlier  written  draft  of  Paul's  address,  con- 
taining the  presentiment  he  expressed  of  his  impending  death,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  is  justified  in  maintaining  that  Paul  could  not  have 
uttered  it,  in  case  this  anticipation  had  not  been  fulfilled.  According 
to  truth,  he  must  have  allowed  him  to  speak  as  ho  actually  spoke.  But 
it  could  not  be  any  difficulty  to  Luke  or  to  the  persons  for  whom  thi» 
memoir  was  in  the  first  place  designed,  if  a  presentiment  of  PauVs^ 
respecting  his  impending  fate  was  not  fulfilled  in  its  full  extent.  In- 
fallible foreknowledge  of  future  events  was  certainly,  according  to  the 
Christian  idea  of  that  age,  not  among  the  marks  of  a  genuine  apostle^ 
and  the  contrary  is  rather  implied  in  Paul's  own  words,  v.  22.  H» 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  dubious  tone  of  the  &te  that  awaited  him.  Who- 
ever might  have  forged  after  the  event  an  address  of  Paul's,  would  hav» 
snade  him  speak  in  a  very  difierent  and  more  decided  tone. 

^  Of  whom  Tacitus  says ;  "  Per  omnem  Boevitiam  ac  libidinem  jus 
regiam  servili  ingenio  ezercuit."    Hist  v.  9. 
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to  the  future  which  he  addressed  to  the  overseers  of  the 
church,  and  enforced  by  the  example  of  his  own  labours 
during  three  years'  residence  among  them.  He  foresaw,  that 
Mse  teachers  from  other  parts  would  insinuate  themsejves 
into  these  churches,  and  that  even  among  themselves  such 
would  arise  and  gain  many  adherents.  He  exhorts  them, 
therefore,  to  watch  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  which  he 
had  faithfully  published  to  them  for  so  long  a  period  might  be 
preserved  in  its  purity.  The  false  teachers  whom  he  here 
pointed  out  were  most  probably  distinct  from  the  class  of 
common  Judaizers ;  for  in  churches  in  which  the  Grentile 
Christian,  that  is,  the  Hellenic  element,*  so  predominated  as 
in  those  of  Lesser  Asia,  such  persons  could  not  be  so  dangerous; 
and  particularly  when  such  felse  teachers  were  described  as 
proceeding  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  these  heretical  tendencies  must  have  developed 
themselves  from  a  mixture  with  Christianity  of  the  mental 
elements  already  existing  in  the  church.  Might  not  Paul's 
experience  during  his  long  stay  in  Lesser  Asia,  have  given 
him  occafiion  to  feel  these  anxieties  for  the  ftiture  1  As  im- 
mediately after  announcing  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
church,  he  reminded  them  that  for  Ürree  years  he  had  not 
ceased,  day  or  night,  to  warn  each  one  among  them  with 
tears,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  at  that  time  cause  thus  to 
address  the  consciences  of  their  overseers,  and  to  warn  them 
80  impressively  against  the  adulteration  of  Christian  truth. 
We  here  see  the  first  omens  indicated  by  the  apostle  of  a 
new  conflict  which  awaited  pure  Christianity.*     At  the  close 

*  Schneckenborger,  p.  136,  objects  agaimit  this  remark,  that  in  the 
Oeiitile-Christian  Oalatian  churches,  Judaizing  false  teachei-s  could  pro- 
duce the  greatest  confusion ;  but  the  degree  of  Grecian  cultivation  in 
Oalatia  and  at  Ephesus  nudies  a  dif^rence  here. 

^  As  from  what  is  said  in  the  text  it  is  easily  shown,  that  Paul  must 
have  held  such  a  warning  of  the  propagation  of  new  perversions  of 
Christian  truth  to  be  called  for ;  so  I  can  find  no  ground  for  Bauer's  and 
I:khneckenburg6r's  assumption,  that  something  is  here  attributed  to 
Paul  which  he  could  not  say  from  his  own  standing-point;  whether  with 
Bauer,  it  is  assumed  that  such  a  prophesying  is  formed  according  to  the 
appearances  of  a  later  period,  or  with  Schneckenburger,  that  what  was 
present,  what  had  actually  fallen  under  Paul's  own  notice,  is  here  trans- 
ferred to  the  future.  Sclmeckenburger  finds  something  intentional  in 
Paul's  mentioning  nothing  of  the  conflicts  which  he  had  sustained  with 
the  false  teachers,  the  Judaizers ;  and  in  speaking  only  of  such  conflicta 
which  would  follow  his  departure.    But  there  certainly  lies  in  Panl^ii 
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of  his  address,  Paul  refers  them  to  the  example  of  disinter 
rested  and  self-denying  love,  which  he  had  given  them  : — ^he 
had  required  of  them  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  raiment, 
but  as  they  well  knew,  had  provided  for  his  own  temporal 
wants  and  those  of  his  followers  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands.  These  words  are  admirably  suited  to  the  close  of  the 
address.  By  reminding  the  presbyters  of  the  proofs  of  his 
disinterested  love,  and  of  his  zeal  which  shunned  no  toil  and 
no  privation  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  gave  still  greater 
weight  to  his  exhortations.  The  33d  verse  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  31st,  where  he  reminds  them  of  his  labours 
among  them  for  their  souls,  and  in  both  verses  he  holds  out 
his  own  example  for  their  imitation.  He  expresses  this  still 
more  clearly  in  the  words,  "  I  have  showed  you  all  things  (or 
in  every  way),  how  that  so  laboiu:ing  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,*  and  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  *  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' "  It  conveyed  the  exhorta- 
tion, that  in  the  discharge  of  their  office  they  shoidd  avoid 
all  appearance  of  selfishness,  that  they  should  rather  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  and  give  up  their  claim  to  what  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  church  to  which  they  had  consecrated 
their  powers.      He  impressed  this  upon  them  in  the  most 

words  a  reference  to  that  which  he  had  already  said  by  way  of  warning 
to  the  presbyters.  But  he  could  speak  of  these  adulterations  of 
Christianity  as  future,  since  he  had  detected  them  in  the  germ,  and 
their  further  development  was  at  first  checked  by  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonal influence. 

*  Certainly  the  dffdfveis  in  Acts  xx.  35,  are  not  those  who  needed  help 
in  respect  of  their  hodily  wants ;  in  that  case,  why  should  not  a  more 
definite  word  be  used  ?  Neither  does  the  connexion  suit  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  laboured  that  he  might  be  able 
to  give  to  the  poor,  or  that  he  might  support  his  poor  associates;  but 
that  the  church  might  not  be  obliged  to  contribute  neither  to  them  nor 
to  him  any  thing  for  their  support.  And  this  manifestly  in  order  that 
every  occasion  might  be  taken  from  the  weak,  who  were  not  sufficiently 
established  in  Christian  principles,  who  would  be  easily  disposed  to 
entertain  the  suspicion  of  private  advantage.  The  use  of  the  word 
iaBtv^s  in  2  Cor.  xi.  29  also  favours  this  interpretation,  and  what  he 
assigns  in  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  reasons  of  such 
conduct  Thus  also  this  exhortation  stands  in  closer  connexion  with 
what  goes  before ;  for  if  the  presbyters  avoided  all  appearance  of  selfish- 
ness, they  would  have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  general  confidence,  and  thus, 
like  Paul  himself  in  reference  to  the  Judaizers,  could  more  successful'y 
oppose  the  false  teachers,  who  endeavoured  for  their  own  ends  to  excite 
mistrust  of  the  existing  teachers  and  guides  of  the  church. 
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delicate  manner,  since  he  does  not  use  the  express  foim  of 
exhortation,  but  presents  his  example  for  imitation  under 
similar  circumstances.  Paul  indeed  declares  elsewhere,  that 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  as  Christ  himself  had  expressed 
it,  were  entitled  to  receive  their  maintenance  from  the 
churches  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  they  laboured.  And  it 
may  appear  strange  that  he  here  departs  from  this  rule,  and 
that  he  should  here  prescribe  to  all  the  presbyters  what  else- 
where he  has  represented  as  an  exception  arising  out  of  very 
pecidiar  circumstances,  and  as  something  suited  only  to  his 
individual  standing-point*  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  circumstances  of  itinerant  missionaries  and  those  of  the 
overseers  of  churches  whose  activity  at  first  is  not  so  claimed 
by  their  pastoral  duties  as  to  prevent  their  carrying  on  at  the 
same  time  their  former  secular  employment ;  and  if  they 
thus  laboured  with  self-sacrificing  love  without  any  appearance 
of  selfishness,  their  authority  and  influence,  which  would  be 
required  to  counteract  the  ßilse  teachers,  would  be  much  in- 
creased. 

In  this  whole  address,  as  suited  the  feelings  and  aim  of  one 
who  was  probably  taking  a  last  farewell  of  his  spiritual  chil- 
dren, the  hortatory  element  is  throughout  predominant ;  if 
we  suppose  an  apologetic  element,  which  is  very  doubtful, 
it  is  at  all  events  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  It  is  very 
improbable,  that  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  disinterestedness 
he  intended  to  repel  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  adver- 
saries; for  though  he  was  obliged  to  answer  such  charges  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  a  similar 
exculpation  of  himself  was  required  in  all  the  churches. 
With  greater  reason  we  may  find  in  what  he  says  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  teaching  in  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  opponents,  of  which 
we  have  so  often  spoken.  But  even  this  is  very  doubtful ; 
for  in  any  case,  without  an  apologetic  design,  and  simply  to 
excite  the  presbyters  to  fidelity  in  holding  fest  the  pure  doc- 
trine which  they  had  received,  he  would  of  necessity  remind 
them  how  important  he  had  felt  it  to  keep  back  nothing  from 
them  that  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  he  was  ftxje 
from  blame  if,  after  all,  they  should  be  guilty  of  unfeithfulness. 

'  For  which  reason  Schneckenbnrger  thinks  it  improbable  that  FSaul 
80  expressed  himself. 
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Such  an  address  could  not  but  make  a  deep  impression  on 
their  hearts,  of  which  we  have  a  simple  and  striking  descrip- 
tion in  the  Acts  xx.  37,  38. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Csesarea  Stratonis,  within  two  days' 
journey  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  warned  of  fresh  dangers  that 
threatened  him.  The  members  of  the  church  and  his  com- 
panions united  their  entreaties  that  he  would  be  careful 
of  his  life,  and  not  proceed  any  further.  But  though  he  was 
far  from  the  enthusiastic  zeal  that  panted  for  martyrdom, 
though  he  never  neglected  any  methods  of  Christian  pru- 
dence, in  order  to  preserve  his  life  for  the  service  of  his 
Lord  and  of  the  Church,  yet  as  he  himself  declared,  he 
counted  his  life  as  nothing,  if  required  to  sacrifice  it  in  the 
ministry  entrusted  to  him.  However  much  a  heart  so  ten- 
derly susceptible,  so  open  to  all  pure  hmnan  emotions  as  his, 
must  have  been  moved  by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  who  loved 
him  as  their  spiritual  &ther,  yet  he  suffered  not  his  resolution 
to  be  shaken,  but  resisted  all  these  impressions,  in  order  to 
follow  the  call  of  duty;  he  left  all  events  to  the  will  of" 
the  Lord,  in  which  at  last  his  Christian  brethren  concurred. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  with  his 
companions  visited  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  at  whose 
house  the  presbyters  of  the  church  were  assembled.  They 
listened  with  great  interest  to  his  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  But  James  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  Jews  who  believed  on 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  were  yet  zealous  and  strict 
observers  of  the  Mosaic  law,  were  prejudiced  against  him;*  for 

*  Dr.  Bauer  has  attempted  to  show,  that  the  words  in  Acts  xxi.  20, 
Twv  irfm<rr€UK6ruv,  are  a  glosa,  and  that  the  Jew»  here  spoken  of  are 
those  who  had  not  received  the  gospel.  It  appears  to  him  incredible, 
that  the  number  of  Christians  among  the  Jews,  who  in  later  times  were 
confined  to  the  small  sects  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  could  have 
been  so  very  great.  He  thinks,  that  what  James  said  would  perfectly 
apply  to  Jews  who  had  not  yet  embraced  the  gospel,  of  whose  plots  it 
behoved  Paul  to  be  careful,  and  who  afterwards  actually  raised  a 
tumult  against  him.  Origen  indeed  says,  Tom,  I.  in  Jofu  §  2,  that  the 
number  of  believing  Jews  in  the  whole  world  would  not  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand ;  but  from  the  times  of  Origen  wo 
<annot  draw  an  inference  respecting  an  earlier  period.  Since  Chris- 
tianity had  for  a  long  time  spread  so  successfully  among  the  Jews,  their 
numbers  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  might  have  increased  to  several 
myriads,  as  Hegesippus  likewise  testifies  in  Eusebius  ii  23;  and  we 
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those  Judaizers,  who  everywhere  sought  to  injure  Paul's 
ministiy,  had  circxdated  in  Jerusalem  the  charge  against  him, 
that,  not  content  with  releasing  the  believing  Gentiles  from 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  had  required  of  the 
Jews  who  lived  among  them  not  to  circumdae  tiheir  children, 
and  not  to  observe  the  law.  This  charge,  so  brought  forward, 
was  certainly  false ;  for  Paul  combated  the  outward  observ- 
ance of  Judaism  oiüy  so  far  as  the  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  men  were  made  to  depend  upon  it.      It  was  his 

need  not  confine  the  expression  to  Jews  resident  in  Jerusalem,  since  at 
the  Pentecost  many  would  be  brought  together  from  other  parts.  Bot 
many  of  these  believiug  Jews  might  not  distingoish  themselves  from 
others,  excepting  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and 
hence  we  may  account  for  many  of  them  relapsing  into  Judaism,  when 
their  own  Messianic  expectations  were  not  fulfiUed.  We  also  find  no 
intimation  that  James  had  warned  Paul  of  danger  threatening  him 
from  this  class  of  Jews ;  but  he  only  required  that  he  would  seek  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  these  brethren  in  the  faith,  who  were  filled 
with  mistrust  and  suspicion  towards  him.  The  connexion  of  verse  20, 
absolutely  requires  the  addition  of  rwv  ir€m(rr€VK6T<ov,  for  how  could 
James  be  supposed  to  tell  Paul  a  fiict  he  well  knew  beforehand,  that  at 
Jerusalem  there  were  so  many  myriads  of  Jews,  who  wero  all  zealous 
observers  of  the  law  1  Bauer  in  his  review  of  Schneckenburger's  work 
has  acknowledged  that  this  alteration  of  the  text  formerly  proposed  by 
him,  is  untenable ;  but  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  he  here 
believes  to  exist,  by  another  method  in  connexion  with  the  views  held 
by  himself  and  Scbneckenburger  respecting  the  peculiar  standing-poinfe 
and  object  of  the  Acts.  Historical  truth  must  here  make  her  way 
through  the  subjective  point  of  view,  into  which  the  author  of  the  Acts 
forces  everything,  and  assert  her  right  even  against  his  will.  He 
wished,  forsooth,  so  to  represent  matters,  as  if,  by  the  arrangement 
agreed  upon  by  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  the  difierenoes 
between  the  Jewish  and  (Gentile  Christians  had  been  settled,  and  Paul 
henceforward  had  to  combat,  not  with  Jewish  Christians,  but  solely 
with  Jews.  Yet  against  his  will  he  was  obliged  to  grant  to  historical 
truth,  that  in  the  machinations  against  Paul  on  his  last  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  Jewish  Christians  had  the  principal  share.  But  as  this  is 
opposed  to  the  point  of  view  on  which  he  proceeds  everywhere  else,  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  are  so  mingled  by  him,  that  the  Jewi^ 
Christians  become  Jews  again,  and  hence  he  is  led  into  the  error  of 
overrating  the  numbers  of  the  former.  But  after  what  has  been  said, 
we  cannot  accede  to  the  correctness  of  this  too  artificial  hypothesis. 
And  if  the  author  had  once  allowed  himself  to  distort  history  according 
to  his  subjective  point  of  view,  he  would  surely  have  remained  faithful 
to  this  view,  and  on  this  last  occasion  would  have  named  only  Jews  as 
the  calumniators  of  Paul,  against  whose  false  accusations  he  would  have 
to  justify  himself.  He  was  under  no  necessity  by  such  inconsistency  to 
testify  against  himself. 
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piinoipley  that  no  one  shmild  reHnqnish  the  national  and  civil 
relations  in  which,  he  stood  at  his  conversion,  xmless  for 
important  reasons ;  and  on  this  principle  he  allowed  the  Jews 
to  retain  their  peculiarities,  among  which  was  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law;  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  But  it  could  not  feil  to 
happen,  that  those  who  entered  into  the  Patdine  ideas  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  and  were  thereby  freed  from 
scrupulosity  in  the  observance  of  the  former,  were  led  into  a 
freer  line  of  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  some  might  go 
further  than  Paul  wished  in  the  indulgence  of  their  inclina- 
tions. Such  instances  as  these  might  have  given  occasion  to 
the  charge  that  he  had  seduced  the  Jewiäi  Christians  to 
release  themselves  from  the  law.'     As  by  this  accusation,  the 

^  Dr.  Schneckenbnrger  and  Bauer  think  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  transaction  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  is  an  important  confirmation 
of  their  views  of  the  whole  history.  The  mode  of  acting  here  ascribed 
to  Paul,  appears  to  them  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  he 
lays  down  in  his  epistles.  According  to  Schneckenbnrger,  the  Acts 
would  be  a  confused,  partial  representation  of  a  real  transaction,  sketched 
according  to  a  subjective  point  of  view  lying  at  its  basis ;  according  to 
Bauer,  it  would  be  an  entirely  false  narration.  Either  (in  the  opinion 
of  the  latter)  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Acts  must  be  given  up,  or 
the  character  of  Paul  must  stand  in  an  unfavourable  light.  I  will  here 
cite  Bauer's  words:  "If  it  were  really  so,  as  the  author  of  the  Acts 
represents  the  hct,  that  the  apostle,  as  <f>v\d<ra'6i>y  rhv  y6fAor,  became  the 
object  of  an  intensely  vehement  persecution,  with  what  right  can  wo 
0]^ose  the  language  of  the  apostle  to  all  who  think  they  can  defend  the 
perfect  historic  credibility  of  the  Acts  in  Gal.  t.  11,  iyä>  5i,  ÄSeA^l,  tl 
itfpiTo/x^v  $Tt  Krfpvfftm,  iri  in  Z^KOfiat ;  <Spa  Korfipyrivat  rh  ffKovdaXop  rod 
«rrawpoD,  and  the  same  apostle,  who  in  GJal.  v.  3  declares  in  so  solemn 
a  tone,  fiapn&pofiat  5^  ird\u/  irayrl  hSp^o^  mpvrefivofjusvt»,  Zri  6<p€i\er7is 
i(rr\v  $Kop  rhy  v6pLov  irot^irax,  (therefore  must  place  his  whole  trust  in  the 
law,  and  expect  salvation  from  it  alone,)  must  according  to  the  Acts 
(xxi.  23)  have  consented  to  an  act  which  represented  him  as  a  <pv\iff' 
ffvw  t6p  vSfiov,  and  bore  public  testimony  that,  so  far  from  abrogating 
the  law,  he  was  rather  a  teacher  of  it,  who  taught  as  much  as  others 
tMs  universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  all  its  ordinance«, 
»ad  especially  that  of  circumcision  (xxL  28).  That  in  Acts  xxi.  21, 
only  the  'lovHcuei  Karh  rä  $0vri  are  spoken  of  makes  not  the  ^least 
diff^ence.  Had  the  apostle  also  wished  to  give  up  nothiii^  respect- 
ing the  continnal  validity  of  the  law,  only  among  the  Jews  whom 
he  sought  to  convert  to  Christianity,  as  he  practically  declared  in 
Acta  xxi.  29,  compared  with  23,  with  what  nntmth  would  he  have 
pressed  himself  to  1^  Galatians!"  But  I  cannot  perceive  the 
alleged  contradiction  between  this  mode  of  acting  and  the  principles 
expressed  by  Paul.  Such  a  contradiction  appears  only  when  they  are 
B^mted,  and  not  viewed  in  comMzioa  with  his  whole  t^le  of  thinking. 
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oonduct  of  Paul  would  be  presented  in  a  false  light,  and  since 
he  was  &r  from  being  such  an  enemy  to  Judaism  as  his 

In  all  those  passages  in  which  he  so  emphaiically  speaks  against  circum- 
oiftioii  and  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  everything  is  referred 
to  the  standing-point  of  those  who  were  Qentiles  by  birth,  among  whom 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  their  historical  development,  or  in 
their  national  institutions.  It  was  not  circumcision  in  itself,  it  was 
not  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  itself,  which  he  so  strenuously 
opposed.  He  never  attached  so  much  importance  to  outward  things 
either  negatively  or  positively;  these  he  always  declared  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  and  impressively  said  that  neither  circumcision 
availed  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  that  all  depended  on  the 
new  creation,  which  must  be  effected  equally  in  the  circumcised  and 
uncircumcised  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  Gal.  vi.  15.  It  was  the  same 
thing  whether  a  man  lived  as  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  provided,  under  these 
different  forms  of  national  culture,  he  was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  working  by  love ;  QslL  v.  6.  As  that 
which  he  considered  of  most  importance  in  life  as  the  principle  of  the 
mew  Christian  creation  was  only  this  one  thing,  so  that  which  he  so 
etrenuously  combated  was  only  that  one  thing  which  stood  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle,  and  exactly  as  far  as  it  was  thus  in  opposition. 
But  among  Gentile  Christians,  the  outward  act  or  rite,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rested,  the  reason  for  practising  it,  were  alike  nuga- 
tory; it  was  something  contradictory  to  their  national  character, — it 
was  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element  into  the  course  of  their  reli- 
gious development, — and  they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  such  a 
burdensome  ceremonial,  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  their  relation  to  God.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
principles  which  Paul  expressed  on  the  outward  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  reference  to  Gentile  Christians,  were  totally  inapplicable 
to  Jewish  Christians.  The  sense  of  the  words  in  GaL  v.  11,  is,  if  Paul 
now,  as  an  apostle  (as  formerly  from  his  Pharisaic  standing-point), 
taught  that  no  one  could  obtain  salvation  without  circumcision, — that 
the  Gtentiles,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  must  submit  to  circumcision, — then  the  Jews  would  have  no 
reason  for  persecuting  him ;  his  object  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Jewish  proselyte-makers,  to  convert  all  men  to  Judaism.  The  doctrine 
of  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  because  they  were 
compelled  by  it  to  renounce  all  their  self-righteousness,  everything  in 
which  they  seemed  to  take  precedence  of  the  Gentiles.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  the  Gentiles  must  first  become  Jews,  in  order  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  Jews  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  stone  of 
offence  would  be  taken  away.  But  if  Paul  allowed  the  Jews  to  continue 
in  their  outward  manner  of  life  as  Jews,  and  in  this  respect  acted  him- 
self like  a  Jew,  this  was  something  veiy  different  from  ircpcro/xj^y  icitpiw' 
<T€iv  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  th« 
position  that,  equally  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  men  are  freed  by  Christ 
from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  is  constantly  valid.  This  refers  to  the  internal 
relation  to  the  law,  and  the  position  of  the  religious  consciousness  to  it. 
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adversaries  wished  him  to  appear,  he  declared  himself  to  be 
ready,  as  James  proposed,  to  refute  that  charge  by  an  overt 
act,  by  taking  part  in  the  Jewish  ciütus  in  a  mode  which  was 
highly  esteemed  by  pious  Jews.  *  He  joined  himself  to  four 
membei*s  of  the  church,  who  had  undertaken  a  Nazarite's  vow 
for  seven  days.  He  submitted  to  the  same  restraints,  and 
intimated  to  the  priests  that  he  would  be  answerable  for  the 
expense  of  the  ofiferings  that  were  to  be  presented  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purification.*     But  though  he  might 

Bat  notwithstanding  this  truth,  the  Jewish  Christians  might  retain  the 
outward  observance  of  the  law.  Has  not  Paul  himself,  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
18 — 20,  plainly  expressed  the  principle  1  the  Jews  after  their  conversion 
are  to  continue  Jews ;  Christianity  requires  no  one  to  make  a  change 
in  these  outward  things,  on  which  the  essence  of  religion  does  not  de- 
pend. When  he  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a 
Jew,  that  he  appeared  as  one  subject  to  the  law,  can  this  have  any  other 
sense  than  that  iimong  the  Jews  he  lived  as  a  Jew,  so  that  if  any  one 
looked  only  at  what  was  external,  he  must  have  supposed  that  Paul  was 
still  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  still  held  it  to  bo  binding  1  Must 
we  not,  from  what  he  here  asserts  of  himself,  conclude  with  certainty, 
though  we  had  no  historical  data,  that  he  acted  in  several  instances 
exactly  as  we  find  described  in  the  Acts  1  But  it  may  be  said,  If  Paul 
took  a  part  in  the  observance  of  such  a  Nazarite's  vow,  he  thereby  prac- 
tically santioned  the  notion,  that  it  was  something  acceptable  in  itself 
to  God,  and  conducive  to  salvation.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  such 
practices  must  have  been  recommended  to  the  Gentile  Christians  in 
general  as  well-pleasing  to  God.  But  as  Paul,  under  all  circumstances, 
expressed  the  same  principle,  that  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  one  can 
be  justified  before  God, — as  he  always  insisted  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, though  they  observed  none  of  these  things,  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  an  equality  with  the 
Jews, — as  those  who  desired  him  to  practise  such  an  outward  observance 
of  Jewish  rites,  agreed  with  him  in  his  leading  principle, — ^he  sufficiently 
guarded  himself  against  the  &lse  conclusion  which  might  have  be«n 
deduced  from  a  misapprehension  of  his  conduct  Those  who  merely  ob- 
lerved  externally  the  different  conduct  of  the  apostles  among  tiie  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  must  indeed  believe  that  they  had  detected  an  incon- 
sistency ;  and  we  have  already  noticed  what  imputations  were  cast  upon 
him  by  his  adversaries  on  this  account  Indeed,  when  James  says  of 
Paul  **  that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law,"  Acts  xxi.  24,  we  must 
understand  it  with  the  necessary  limitation,  that  the  same  Paul  had  no 
scruple  to  live  among  the  Gtentiles  as  a  Gentile.  But  the  author  of  the 
Acta  reports  only  single  facts ;  we  find  not  an  assumption  of  oonsecutive- 
neas  and  comprehensiveness  in  his  history,  but  a  want  of  these  qualities 
altogether  in  his  apostolic  memoirs. 

^  Josephns,  ArcheeoL  xix.  6,  (  1. 

*  The  common  supposition  that  Paul  joined  himself  to  these  Kaza- 
renes,  when  they  had  yet  seven  days.  Acts  xxi.  27,  to  continue  their 
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have  satisfied  by  this  means  the  minds  of  the  better  disposed 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  inveterate  zealots  among 
the  Jews  were  not  at  all  conciliated.  ^  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  only  more  incensed,  that  the  man  who,  as  they  said,  had 
everywhere  taught  the  Gentiles  to  blaBpheme  the  people  of 
God,  the  law  and  the  temple,  had  ventured  to  take  a  part  in 
the  Jewish  cultus.  They  had  seen  a  Gentile  Christian, 
Trophimus,  in  company  with  him,  and  hence  the  fanatics 
concluded  that  he  had  taken  a  Gentile  with  him  into  the 
temple  and  defiled  it.  A  violent  tumult  instantly  arose,  and 
Paul  was  rescued  from  the  enraged  multitude  only  by  means 
of  the  Boman  tribune,  who  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  band 
of  soldiers  firom  the  Arx  Antonia  situated  over  against  the 
temple,  the  quarters  of  the  Roman  garrison. 

Paul  was  on  the  point  of  being  scourged,  (a  common  mode 
of  torture  among  the  Romans,)  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
a  confession  respecting  the  cause  of  this  tumult,  but  by 
declaring  himself  a  Roman  citizen  he  was  saved  from  this 
ignominy.  The  tribune  now  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  he  might  send  Paul  to  appear  before 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  conducted 
himself  on  this  occasion,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  control  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  by  a  sober 

.  abstinence  for  the  dlBcharge  of  their  vow,  and  that  during  this  time  be 
kept  the  vow  with  them,  is  at  variance  with  the  mention  of  twelve  dayB, 
Acts  xxiv.  11,  for  in  that  case  thei'e  must  have  beei^  seventeen  days.  It 
is  indeed  in  itself  possible,  that  Paul  did  not  reckon  the  five  days  which 
he  spent  in  confinement  at  Oeßsarea,  since  they  signified  nothing  for  his 
object ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  from  his  own  words.  There  remains^ 
therefore,  nothing  else  but  to  assume,  that  the  seven  days  denote  a  definite 
number  of  days,  to  which  at  that  time  the  Kazarites*  vow  used  to  ex- 
tend, and  that  Paul  had  joined  the  Nazarites  on  one  of  the  last  of  these 
^ays.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  section  of  the  Mishnah  on  the 
JNazarites'  vow,  the  number  of  thirty  days  is  mentioned  as  the  fixed 
term  for  this  oath.  As  to  the  seven  days  mentioned  in  Numbers  vi., 
they  are  not  applicable  to  the  present  case ;  for  they  refer  to  the  case  of 
a  person  who,  during  the  time  of  his  vow,  has  defiled  himself,  and  who, 
after  the  interval  of  seven  days'  purification,  begins  his  vow  afresh. 

^  I  find  no  reason  for  assuming  with  Bauer,  that  the  machinations 
against  Paul  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  Jewish  Christians,  andtochairge 
the  author  of  the  Acts  with  falsifying  a  matter  of  fact.  But  I  consider 
it  possible  that,  among  the  great  multitude  of  Jewish  Christians,  some 
might  be  found  to  whom  their  Judaism  was  jnore  important  than  the 
little  Christianity  they  possessed,  and  that  such  persons  would  make 
common  cause  with  the  Jewish  zealots  against  Paul 
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judgment^  ana  to  avail  himsdf  of  circumstances  with  Chris- 
tian prudence,  without  any  compromise  of  truth.  When  he 
was  suddenly  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  righteous  indig- 
nation to  speak  with  greater  warmth  than  he  intended,  he 
^was  able  to  recover  the  mastery  of  his  feelings,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  vocation.  In  a  moment  of  excitement 
at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  high  priest  Ananias,  while 
thinking  only  of  the  person  and  losing  sight  of  the  office 
whose  duties  had  been  violated,  he  had  used  intemperate 
expressions  though  containing  truth;  but  on  being  informed 
that  it  was  the  high  priest  whom  he  had  so  addresse;^?  he  at 
once  corrected  himself  and  said,  he  had  not  considered  the 
dignity  of  the  person  he  had  thus  addressed,  to  whom 
reverence  was  due  according  to  the  law.  ^  In  order  to 
secure  the  voice  of  the  majority  among  his  judges,  he  availed 
himself  of  that  means  for  the  victory  of  trutii,  which  has 
often  been  used  against  it — ^the  divide  et  impera  in  a  good 
sense ;  he  enlisted  on  his  side  the  bias  for  that  truth  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  the  greater  number  of  his  judges 
really  approached  nearer  to  him,  than  the  few  who  denied  it, 
in  order  to  produce  a  division  in  the  assembly.  He  could 
say  with  truth,  that  he  was  brought  to  trial  because  he  had 
testified  of  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  for  he  had  preached  Jesus  as  the  personage  by  whom 
this  hope  was  fuMled.  These  words  had  the  effect  of  imiting 
the  Pharisees  present  in  his  fiivour,  and  of  involving  them  in 
a  warm  debate  with  the  Sadducees,  to  whom  the  high  priest 
himself  belonged.  The  former  could  find  no  fault  in  him. 
If  he  had  said  that  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  or  that  an 
angel  had  appeared  to  him — (the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Jesus) — whatever  he  might  mean  by  this,  and  whether  what 
he  averred  were  true  or  not,  they  did  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, nor  trouble  themselves  about  it; — at  all  events,  they 
could  not  criminate  him  on  this  account.*  The  tribune  of 
the  Koman  cohort  at  last  saw  himself  obliged,  by  the  plots  of 

^  If  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  ^Setv,  Acts 
zxiii.  5,  in  the  Iwguage  which  probably  Paul  used  on  this  occasion,  the 
Aramaic,  the  meaning  which  3^!^  may  well  have ;  yet  it  is  plain  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  said  this,  that  he  could  not,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  affirm  that  he  did  not  know  him. 

'  The  words  fi^  ewfiax&tMff  Acts  xxiii  9,  are  certainly  a  gloss,  and 
ft  gloas  at  variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage  for  this  wa# 
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Paul's  enemies  against  his  life,  to  send  him  imder  an  escort  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  province  Caesarea,  and  to  transfer  the 
affair  to  the  Procurator  Felix,  -who  resided  there. 

The  accusation  which  the  Sanhedrim  by  their  counsel  were 
allowed  to  bring  against  him,  was  the  only  one  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  privüeges  secured  to  the  Jews  by  the  Koman  lawa^ 
coidd  with  any  show  of  reason  be  made,  namely,  that  he 
everywhere  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
privileges,  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  cultus, — that  he 
excited  disturbances  and  divisions  among  them,  and  that  at 
last  he»  had  dared  to  desecrate  the  temple.  The  tribune  was 
accused  of  preventing  the  Jews  from  judging  Paul  according 
to  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  law.  Felix,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  meddle  with  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Jews^ 
perceived  no  fault  in  the  accused,  and  hence  would  at  once 
have  set  him  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  hoped,  as  it  was  hia 
practice  to  make  justice  venal,  to  obtain  money  from  him  ; 
but  as  Paul  was  not  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  such 
an  unlawful  method,  which  would  cast  suspicion  both  on 
himself  and  his  cause,  Felix,  in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the 
Jews  on  leaving  them,  to  whom  he  had  been  sufficiently 
obnoxious,  left  him  in  confinement,  and  thus  he  remained 
for  two  years  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  Procurator,  M. 
Porcius  Festus.' 

certainly  more  than  the  Pharisees  conid  be  willing  to  say  from  their 
standing-point.  * 

^  If  the  precise  time  at  which  Felix  was  recalled,  and  Festus  received 
the  govemment  of  the  province,  could  be  exactly  determined,  we  should 
have  an  important  chronological  mark ;  but  this  period  cannot  be  so 
exactly  determined.  The  chronological  data  on  which  we  here  proceed, 
are  the  following.  When  Felix  laid  down  the  procuratorship,  he  was 
accused  at  Eome,  as  Josephus  {ArduBoL  xx.  8,  §  9)  relates,  by  the  Jews, 
on  account  of  the  oppressions  he  had  practised,  and  would  have  been 
punished  if  he  had  not  been  delivered  by  the  interceftsion  of  his  brother 
Pallas,  who  at  that  time  had  much  influence  with  the  emperor.  Bat 
Pallas  was  poisoned  by  Nero  in  the  year  62,  see  Tacit.  Anna!,  xIt.  65w 
This  enables  us  to  fix  the  extreme  terminus  a  quo  of  the  recal  of  Felix. 
But  according  to  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  Pallas  bad  long  before  lost  his 
influence,  (AnncU.  xiii.  14.)  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Nero  had 
removed  Pallas  from  the  office  he  held  under  Claudius,  and  treated  him 
with  displeasure.  And  since  Josephus  says  that  when  Pallas  interceded 
for  his  brother  Felix  he  stood  in  favour  with  the  emperor,  it  follow^ 
that  the  recal  of  Felix  must  have  inken  place  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's 
reign,  which  can  by  no  means  be  admitted.  .  What  Josephus  says  in  the 
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Paul  had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  this  event  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  But  it  was  now  uncertain  whether  he  would 
ever  attain  the  fulfilment  of  this  inward  call;  but  on  the 
night  after  he  had  borne  testimony  to  his  faith  before  the 
assembled  Sanhedrim,  the  Lord  imparted  the  assurance  to 
him  by  a  vision,  that  as  he  had  been  his  witness  in  the  capital 
of  the  Jewish  world,  he  should  also  be  the  same  in  that  of  the 
Grentile  world.  It  was  this  which  confirmed  him  in  his  reso- 
lution, when  the  procurator  was  about  to  sacrifice  him  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  of  seeking  deliverance  by  an 
appeal  to  the  emperor.  The  arrival  at  Caesarea  of  the  young 
King  Agrippa  II.,  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  Jews  and 
their  religion,  was  acceptable  to  Festus,  since  he  hoped  that 
by  admitting  Paul  to  an  examination  in  his  presence,  he 
could  learn  something  more  decisive  in  this  affair,  which 
might  be  communicated  in  his  report  to  Rome.  Paul  ap- 
peared before  so  numerous  and  august  an  assembly,  before 
the  Roman  procurator  and  the  Jewish  king,  with  exultation 
at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  testify  of  what  fiUed  his  heart 
before  such  an  audience.  He  addressed  himself  especially  to 
King  Agrippa,  in  whom,  as  a  professor  of  the  Jewi^  feith,  he 

kistory  of  his  life,  of  his  own  journey  to  Borne  in  his  slz-and-twentieth 
year,  gives  no  sure  foundation  for  determining  the  time  when  Felix  laid 
down  his  office.  Schrader  thinks  indeed,  that  he  can  find  a  certain 
chronological  mark  in  this,  that  something  which  Josephus  puts  in 
connexion  with  the  entrance  of  Festus  into  office,  was  decided  by  the 
influence  of  Poppoea,  already  married  to  Nero,  {Joseph.  Archceol.  xx.  8, 
§  1) ;  for  it  would  follow  that  since  Nero,  according  to  Tacitus,  married 
Poppoea  in  62,  Festus  must  have  entered  on  his  government  ahout  this 
time.  But  the  words  of  Josephus,  xiv.  60,  kotä  rhy  Kcup6v  rovrov,  cannot 
avail  for  exactly  determining  the  time;  Poppoea,  long  before  her 
marrii^  to  Nero,  had  great  influence  over  him,  as  appears  from  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv.  60,  **  Ea  diri  pellex  et  adulteri  Neronis, 
tnox  mariti  potens,**  and  had  already  accomplished  much  by  interceding 
with  the  emperor.  We  need  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Josephus  calls  her  at  that  time  the  wife  of  Nero.  But  in  all 
this  much  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  chronology  of  events,  and  the 
supposition  that  Felix  laid  down  his  office  in  the  year  62,  and  therefore 
that  Paul's  confinement  took  place  in  60,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
proved.  We  may  therefore  safely  place  it  some  years  earlier.  If  Paul 
wa3  83t  at  liberty  from  his  confinement  at  Bome,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  the  earlier  date ;  for  if  his  confinement  at  Bome  had  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  great  conflagration,  he  would  certainly  have 
&llen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  then  excited  against  the  Christians. 
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hoped  to  find  more  points  of  connexion  than  in  a  heathen 
magistrate.  He  narrated  how  he  had  been  educated  in 
zealous  attachment  to  Pharisaic  principles,  and  from  a  violent 
persecutor  had,  by  a  call  from  the  Lord  himself,  become 
a  devoted  preacher  of  the  gospel, — ^that  in  obeying  this  call 
up  to  that  time  he  had  testified  before  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
great  and  small,  but  had  published  nothing  else  than  what 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  foretold,  that  the  Messiah  should 
suffer,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  by  the 
assurance  of  an  everlasting  divine  life  diffuse  light  among 
Jews  and  Grentiles.  This  he  might  presume  was  admitted  by 
the  king  as  an  acknowledged  article  of  fidth,  but  it  must 
appear  utterly  strange  to  the  Romans ;  strange  also  must  the 
religious  inspiration  with  which  Paul  uttered  all  this  appear . 
to  the  cold-hearted  Roman  statesman.  He  could  see  nothing 
in  it  but  enthusiastic  delusion.  "  Too  much  Jewish  learn- 
ing," he  exclaimed,  "  hath  made  thee  mad."  But  with  calm 
confidence  Paul  repHed,  "  I  am  not  mad,  but  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness!"  and,  turning  to  Agrippa,  he  called 
upon  him  as  a  witness,  since  he  well  knew  that  these  things ' 
were  not  done  in  a  comer  of  the  earth,  in  secret,  but  pub- 
licly at  Jerusalem.  And  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  in 
all  he  had  testified  the  promises  of  the  prophets  were  fulfilled, 
he  said  to^  the  king,  "  Believeet  thou  the  prophets  1  I  know 
that  thou  believest !"  Agrippa,  offended  by  Paul's  confidence, 
answered,  "  Truly  in  a  short  time^  thou  wilt  make  me  a 
Christian."  Paul,  with  his  fetters  on  his  arm,  was  conscious 
of  possessing  more  than  all  the  glory  of  the  world,  uttered  the 
noble  words,  "  Yes,  I  pray  God  that  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  make  not  only  thee,  0  king,  but  all  who  hear 
me  to-day,  what  I  now  am,  except  these  bonds  1 " 

*  I  iinderstaüd  the  words  iy  oKiyto  (Acta  xxvL  28)  in  the  only  sense 
which  they  can  have  according  to  the  turns  loquendi  and  Paul's  answer. 
The  interpretation  adopted  by  Meyer  and  some  others  is  indeed  pos- 
sible, but  appears  to  me  not  so  naturaL  If  the  reading  of  the  Cod. 
Alex,  and  of  the  Vulgate,  which  Lachmann  approves,  be  adopted, 
iy  fieydKt^,  in  Paul's  answer,  the  words  of  Agrippa  must  be  thus 
explained,  "With  a  little,  or  with  few  reasons  (which  will  not  cost  you 
much  trouble)  you  think  of  making  me  a  Christian  " — and  the  answer 
of  Paul  will  be,  Whether  with  great  or  with  little— for  many  or 
few  reasons,  I  pray  God,  &c  But  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
receive  as  correct  this  reading,  which  may  be  explained  as  a  gloss,  and 
is  not  supported  by  very  preponderating  authorities. 
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As  the  king  and  the  procnrator  after  this  examination 
could  not  find  Paul  guilty  of  any  offence  punishable  by  the 
laws,  the  procurator  would  probably  have  set  him  at  liberty, 
if  after  his  appeal  to  Csesar  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  the 
matter  to  take  its  legal  coiurse ;  yet  the  report  {elogium)  with 
which  he  would  be  sent  to  Kome,  could  not  be  oth^^ise  than 
in  liis  favour.  The  centurion  to  whom  he  was  committed 
with  other  prisonera  in  order  to  be  taken  to  Rome,  certainly 
corroborated  the  impression  of  this  fiivourable  report  by  the 
account  he  gave  of  Paul's  conduct  during  his  long  and  dan- 
gerous voyage.  Hence  he  met  at  Rome  with  more  indulgent 
treatment  than  the  other  prisoners  :  he  was  allowed  to  hire  a 
private  dweUing  in  which  only  one  soldier  attended  him  as 
a  guard,  to  whom  he  was  fiistened  by  a  chain  on  the  arm  (the 
usual  mode  of  the  custodia  militarist  and  could  receive  all 
who  were  disposed  to  visit  him,  and  write  letters. 

As  he  had  cause  to  fear  that  the  Jews  dwelling  at  Rome 
had  received  from  Jerusalem  a  report  inimical  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  regarded  him  as  an  accuser  of  his  people,  he 
endeavoured  speedily  to  remove  this  unfavoiuable  impression. 
Accordingly,  three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  invited  the 
principal  persons  among  them  to  visit  him.  It  proved  that 
no  report  to  Paul's  prejudice  had  yet  reached  them,  if  it  be 
aUowed  that  they  spoke  the  truth.  It  also  appeared  from 
the  statements  of  these  respectable  Jews,  that  they  had  heard 
Httle  or  nothing  of  the  Christian  church  which  existed  in  the 
same  city  with  themselves.  Nor  is  this  inconceivable,  if  we 
only  consider  the  immense  size  of  the  metropohs,  and  the 
vast  confluence  of  human  beings  it  contained,  and  if  to  this 
we  add,  that  the  main  body  of  that  church  consisted  of 
Gentiles,  and  that  these  wealthy  Jews  busied  themselves 
fer  more  about  other  objects  than  about  the  concerns  of 
rehgion.  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  from  the  statements  of 
the  Jews  that  they  had  scai-cely  heard  of  a  Christian  church 
existing  at  Rome,  but  only  that  they  had  not  taken  any 
pains  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  They  knew 
indeed  that  this  new  sect  met  everywhere  with  opponents, 
and  hence  it  might  bo  inferred  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
controversies  which  had  been  carried  on  at  Rome  about 
it,  for  the  "everywhere"  {iravrnxov),  in  Acts  xxviii.  22, 
includes  (certainly  does  not  exclude)  a  reference  to  what  was 
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going  on  at  Borne  itself,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  only  the 
substance  of  what  the  Jews  said  is  handed  down  to  us.*  As 
they  heard  much  of  the  opposition  excited  against  this 
new  sect,  but  nothing  precise  respecting  their  doctrines, 
they  were  well  pleased  that  Paul  proposed  to  give  them  an 
adiess  on  the  subject.  But  here,  as  everywhere  else,  Paul's 
preaching  foimd  more  acceptance  with  the  Gentiles  than  with 
the  Jews.' 

'  I  cannot  find  any  foundation  for  the  contradiction  which  Dr. 
Bauer,  in  his  treatises  so  often  quoted,  thinks  he  has  detected  between 
this  narration  in  the  Acts,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  church  at  Borne, 
which  we  must  suppose  according  to  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 

'  The  position  developed  and  adyocated  with  equal  acutenesd  and 
learning  by  H.  Böttger  in  the  second  part  of  his  Beitrage  zur  histo- 
rischrkrüiachen  Binleitung  in  die  paulinischen  Briefs,  Gottingen,  1837, 
— that  Paul  was  a  prisoner  only  for  the  first  three  or  five  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Borne,  that  he  then  obtained  his  freedom,  and  lived  for  two 
years  in  a  hired  house,  quite  at  liberty ;— this  position,  if  it  were  true, 
would  cast  a  new  light  on  Paul's  history  during  this  period ;  for  it  would 
then  appear  that  aU  those  Epistles,  which  evidently  were  written  during 
some  one  imprisonment,  could  not  have  been  written  at  Home  or  during 
his  first  confinement  there.  Bot  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  directly 
opposed  to  this  supposition.  I  cannot  understand  Acts  xxviii.  16, 
otherwise  than  that  permission  was  then  granted  to  Paul  to  reside  in  a 
private  house,  the  same  which  is  designated  in  v.  23,  his  lodging, 
i^yla,  and  in  v.  30,  as  cV  Hit?  fAiffedfiart,  "  his  own  hired  house.**  It 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  if,  after  three  days,  so  important  an  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  PauFs  circumstances,  Luke  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  for  the  assertion  that  his  readers  must  have  supposed  this  of 
themselves,  from  the  known  forms  of  Boman  justice,  cannot  satisfy  us. 
Even  if  this  could  haye  been  supposed,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
to  point  out  in  a  few  words  so  important  a  change  in  Paul's  lot  But  it 
is  not  easily  proved  that  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn,  from  what 
is  known  respecting  the  course  of  Boman  justice  at  that  time.  The 
manner  also  in  which  Luke  expresses  himself  (Acts  xxviiL  30,  31) 
respecting  Paul's  residence  for  two  years  at  Bome,  certainly  implies  that 
he  had  not  then  obtained  his  freedom,  for  we  are  merely  told  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  his  own  dwelling ;  but  it  is  not  narrated  that  he 
visited  the  synagogue  or  any  place  where  the  church  met,  for  which 
omission  no  other  reason  can  be  given,  than  that,  although  he 
could  receive  any  visit  in  his  own  residence,  under  the  inspection 
of  his  guard,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  to  whatever  place  he 
chose;  and  least  of  all,  would  a  prisoner,  whose  cause  was  not 
yet  decided,  have  been  permitted  to  attend  these  meetings  of  the 
church,  even  if  accompanied  by  his  guard.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a 
fact  which  caimot  be  explained,  unless  we  admit  the  continued  confine- 
ment of  Paul.  How  likewise  can  it  be  imagined,  that  Paul,  who  wished 
to  visit  the  church  at  Rome  only  on  his  way,  would  have  stayed 
there  for  two  years,  where  suitable  measures  had  aJready  been  taken  for 
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With  the  confinement  of  Paul,  a  new  and  important  era 
commenced  not  only  in  his  life  and  ministry,  but  also  in  the 
development  of  the  churches  founded  by  him,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  Christianity  spread  more  widely,  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  mental  elements  were  brought  into  action, 
many  important  phenomena  became  conspicuous,  while  the 
divine  word  operated  among  them  in  an  independent  manner, 
and  they  were  deprived  of  the  apostle's  personal  oversight 
and  guidance. 

the  continued  propagation  of  Christianity,  instead  of  travelling  to 
those  regions  of  the  West,  where  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  making 
known  the  gospel  ]  This  is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition,  that  he 
remained  so  long  a  time  at  Borne  under  constraint. 

According  to  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  may  recelFe  it  as  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  Paul  liFcd  two  years  in  Borne  as  a  prisoner, — a  &ct  which 
can  be  overturned  by  nothing  that  we  know  of  the  course  of  Boman. 
iustice  in  the  case  of  such  appeals ;  even  without  waiting  to  examine 
how  both  could  be  reconciled  to  one  another. 

Meanwhile,  from  what  is  known  of  the  legal  processes  in  the  time  of • 
the  first  Caesars,  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved,  what  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  that  all  the  causes  which,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal, 
were  brought  to  Bome  for  decision,  were  decided  in  the  course  of  five  or 
ten  days.  It  was  one  thing  to  decide  on  the  admissibility  of  the  appeal, 
and  another  thing  to  decide  on  the  point  of  law  respecting  which  the 
iq)peal  was  made.  My  respected  colleague.  Professor  Budorff,  who  has 
hiad  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  written  communication  on  this  subject» 
concludes  with  the  statement,  that  the  term  of  five  or  ten  days  related* 
not  to  the  duration  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  but  to  the  lodging  of  the 
appeal,  and  to  the  apoatoli  (=  literce  dimiasorice),  that  it  gave  no  pre- 
scription relative  to  the  term  of  the  transaction  itself,  and  that  the 
accused  remained  under  arrest  till  the  decision  of  the  emperor.  Thus, 
in  the  Sententice  Recites  of  Julius  Paulus,  lib.  v.  tit.  34,  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly of  the  apostoh,  **  Quorum  postulatio  et  acceptio  intra  quintum 
diem  ex  officio  facienda  est."  In  a  law  enacted  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino in  814,  according  to  which  we  are  not  justified  in  determining 
the  legal  process  in  the  times  of  the  first  Caesars,  is  the  express  provision 
that  the  appellator  should  be  free  from  arrest  only  in  caitsoB  civile*,  but 
of  criminates  causas  it  is  said,  "  In  quibus,  etiamsi  possunt  provocare, 
ctim  tarnen  statum  debent  obtinere,  ut  post  provocationem  in  custodia 
pcrseverent,"    Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xi.  tit.  30,  c.  2. 


314  Paul's  first  oo^sFiaiaassT  at  rojie. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PAUL  DüRINO  HI3  FIB8T  CONFIVlQfENT  AT  KOME,  AKD  THB  DBYELOPlCEirT 
DÜRI2{Q  THE  SAME  PEBIOD  OF  THB  CHURCHES  PRBTIOUSLT  FOUKDEO  BT 
HUI. 

In  examining  this  portion  of  Paul's  history,  we  must  fix 
our  attention  on  three  principal  points ;  his  relation  to  the 
Roman  state,— to  the  Church  at  Rome, — and  to  the  Churches 
in  other  parts. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  main  thing  to  be  considered 
i^  jBx>m  what  point  of  view  the  charge  under  which  he  was 
detained  as  a  prisoner  is  to  be  viewed?  Christianity  was  not 
yet  denounced  as  a  religio  illicita,  therefore  Paul  could  not, 
like  the  later  teswihers  of  Christianity,  be  accused  of  violating 
the  laws  of  the  state,  on  account  of  his  exertions  in  pro- 
pagating this  religion.  Christians  appeared  only  as  a  sect 
proceeding  from  Judaism,  who  were  accused  by  Paul's  Jewish 
adversaries  of  adulterating  the  original  doctrines  of  their 
religion ;  so  that  at  Rome  no  attention  was  paid  to  dis- 
putes that  merely  concerned  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Jews.  This  charge  against  Paul  might  therefore  bo  con- 
sidered as  altogeöier  foreign  to  Roman  judicature,  and  he 
would  soon  regain  his  liberty ;  in  this  manner,  the  afiair 
would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown, 
that  it  would  be  viewed  under  this  aspect,  the  most  favour- 
able for  the  apostle.  The  Jews  might  accuse  him  as  being 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  who  interfered  with  the 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Roman  government,  as 
their  advocate  Tertidlus  had  already  attempted  to  prove. 
Hence  an  additional  allegation  might  be  made,  which  from 
the  standing-point  of  the  Roman  law  would  tend  much  more 
to  Paürs  injury — that  he  had  caused  among  other  Roman 
subjects  and  citizens  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Rome  itself, 
movements  which  were  detrimental  to  the  good  order  of  the 
state  j  that  he  had  tempted  them  to  apostatize  from  the  state 
religion,  by  propagating  a  religion  at  variance  with  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions,  in  which  religion  and  politics  were 
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intimately  blended.^  If  the  ohurch  at  Borne,  coxudsting  mainly 
of  G^itile  Christians,  gave  1^  impression  in  its  whole  appear- 
ance of  being  nnjewiäi,  in  short,  a  genus  tertittm ;  this  view 
of  Paul's  conduct  would  be  formed  so  mudi  the  more  easily. 
The  existence  of  this  new  religious  sect  in  the  capital,  would 
be  made  an  object  of  public  attention  by  the  proceedings 
against  Paul.  We  may  suppose,  that  his  fanatical  and  artful 
adversaries  among  the  Jews  would  leave  no  artifice  untried  to 
set  his  conduct  in  the  worst  possible  light  to  the  Roman 
authorities.  Thus  the  investigation  of  his  cause,  with  the 
accusation  and  defence,  might  be  protracted,  and  his  prospects 
mi^t  by  turns  become  fiivourable  or  unfavourable.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  underwent  no 
public  examination.*  His  situation  justified  the  most  favour- 
able expectations,  and  he  proposed  when  set  at  liberty,  before 
he  extended  his  sphere  of  labour  towards  the  West,  according 
to  the  plan  he  had  previously  formed,  to  visit  Lesser  Asia, 
where  his  personal  exertions  seemed  to  be  very  necessary  to 
counteract  many  influences  that  were  opiating  injuriously 
on  the  churches.  He  intimated  to  the  overseer  of  the  church 
at  Colossse,  Philemon,  that  he  intended  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  him. 

At  a  later  period'  of  his  imprisonment,  when  he  had 
aheady  tindergone  a  public  examination,  he  had  no  such 
fevourable  prospect  before  him;  the  thought. of  martyrdom 
became  ßtmiliar  to  his  mind,  yet  the  expectation  of  being 
released  from  confinement  was  predominant,  so  that  he  wrote 
to  the  church  at  Philippi  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  them 
soon.     But  if  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  origin  and 

^  The  point  of  yiew  aa  a  B<HDan  statesman  from  whidi  Oieero  formed 
his  model  of  law.  "  Separatim  nemo  habessit  Deos  ceve  novos  sive 
advenas,  nisi  publice  ailscitos  privatim  colunto.  Bitus  familias 
pairuTnqvje  servanto.'*  Cicero  de  Legibus  ;  and  in  the  Commentaries, 
c  X.,  against  the  confttsio  rdigiontun,  which  arose  from  the  introdnc* 
tion  of  foreign  new  rettgions.  This  was  the  point  of  view  from  which, 
a  Tacitus  and  the  Younger  Pliny  formed  their  judgment  of  Christi- 
anity. 

*  Whether  this  term  embraced  the  whole  of  the  first  two  years  of  his 
confinement  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine,  for  the  silence  of  Luke 
in  the  Acts  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that,  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  there  was  nothing  memorable  to  be  narrated  re?pecting  the 
situation  of  the  apostle. 

^  As  appears  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
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original  constitution  of  the  church  at  Rome  be  correct,  a 
close  connexion  and  intimate  communion  may  be  presumed 
to  have  existed  between  its  members  and  the  individual  whom 
they  might  regard  mediately  as  their  spiritual  father,  and 
whose  peculiar  form  of  doctrine  prevailed  among  them.  Now 
if  the  epistles  which  Paul  wrote  during  his  first  confinement 
at  Rome  bore  evidence  against  such  a  supposition,  they  might 
also  be  adduced  against  our  views.  If  these  epistles  make  us 
acquainted  with  any  difierence  existing  between  the  Roman 
church  and  Paul,  this  fact  would  be  very  decisive,  and  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  a  strongly  marked  Judaizing 
element  predominated  in  that  church.  But  the  Roman. 
Christians  had  already,  even  before  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
evinced  their  sympathy,  since  several  of  their  number  tra- 
velled a  day's  journey,  as  far  as  the  small  town  of  Forum 
Appit,  and  some  a  shorter  distance  to  the  place  called  Tres 
Tabemce,  in  order  to  meet  him.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  he  sends  salutation  from  the  whole  church  (vavrec 
oi  aytoi)  which  is  a  proof  of  the  close  connexion  in  which  he 
stood  with  them.  As  to  his  giving  special  salutations  from 
the  Christians  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  palace  (the 
Ccesariani),  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  persons  were  more 
in  unison  with  him  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  but  rather 
that  they  were  better  acquainted,  and  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  the  church  at  Philippi.  At  all  events,  it  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition  that  these  G«ntile  Christians  were  those 
who,  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  consisting  of 
Jewish  Christians,  were  in  closer  connexion  with  Paul.  *  It 
might  indeed  be  expected,  that  if  these  Gcesariani  were  more 
allied  by  their  Gentile  origin  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  he 
would  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  as  the  reason  for 
presenting  their  special  salutations.  It  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  this  view,  if  these  epistles  contain  undeniable 
marks,  that  in  the  Roman  church  Judaizers  were  found 
hostile  to  Paul,  and  who  occasioned  him  much  vexation ;  for 
we  ourselves  have  pointed  out  a  Judaizing  tendency  in  a 
smaller  part  of  this  church  sufficient  to  account  for  such  an 
appearance.  As  the  Gentile  Christians  who  advocatod  the 
Pauline  principles,  now  found  so  important  a  support  in  his 

^  See  Scbneckenburger,  p.  123. 
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personal  presence,  and  cooperated  with  him  in  publishing  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  the  opposition  of  the  tfudaisdng  anti- 
paiüine  party  must  have  been  excited  by  it  and  rendered  still 
more  violent.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  PhiHp- 
pians  testifies  of  the  conflicts  he  sustained  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Judaizers.  His  excited  feelings  cannot  be  mistaken; 
his  displeasure  was  called  forth  by  anxiety  for  the  purity  of 
the  gospel  against  those  who,  where  the  soul  appeared  in  a 
fit  state  for  receiving  the  gospel,  sought  to  take  advantage  of  • 
it  for  gaining  adherents  for  their  Jewish  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trine of  meritorious  works.  And  Paul  himself  distinguishes 
those  among  the  Roman  Christians  who,  with|  fiiendly  feel- 
ings towards  himself,  were  active  in  cooperating  with  him 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  from  those  who,  animated  with 
iealousy  at  his  success,  endeavoured  to  form. a  party  against 
him,  and  to  "add  affliction  to  his  bonds,"  Phihp.  i.  15 — 18 ; 
and  among  the  Jewish  Christians  he  could  only  point  out 
two  who  laboured  with  him  for  the  kingdom  of  G<)d,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  comfort;  Col.  iv.  11. 

During  his  confinement,  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  he 
had  founded,  occupied  him  far  more  than  the  care  of  his 
personal  welfare.  As  all  persons  had  firee  access  to  him,  he 
thus  enjoyed  opportunities  for  preaching  the  gospel.  By  the 
soldiers  who  relieved  one  another  in  standing  guard  over 
him,  it  became  known  among  their  comrades,  (among  the 
cohortes  proetoriance,  in  the  castra  prcetoria,  in  the  prceto- 
rium;)  and  hence  to  a  wider  extent  in  the  city,  that  he  was 
put  in  confinement,  not  on  account  of  any  «ivil  offence,  but 
for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  new  religion;  and  this  tended  to 
promote  it,  since  a  cause  for  which  its  advocate  sacrificed 
everything  was  certain  of  attracting  attention.  By  his 
example  also  many  of  the  Boman  Christians  were  roused  to 
publish  the  truth  zealously  and  boldly.  But  while  some  co- 
operated with  Paul  in  a  oneness  of  heart  and  mind,  others 
came  forward  who  belonged  to  the  antipauline  Judaizing 
party,  in  opposition  to  his  method  of  publishing  the  gospel. 
The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  respecting  these 
his  opponents  is  worthy  of  notice  on  two  accounts.  We  here 
see  a  man  who  could  entirely  forget  his  own  person  when  the 
oause  of  his  Lord  was  concerned, — who  could  even  rejoice  in 
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what  bore  an  unfriendly  aspect  towards  himself,  if  it  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  We  perceive  how 
&r  his  zeal  for  the  truth  and  against  error  was  üom  all 
selfish  contractedness ;  with  what  freedom  of  spirit  he  was 
able  to  pass  a  judgment  on  all  doctrinal  differences.  Even  in 
the  erroneous  views  of  these  Judaizers  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  that  lay  at  their  basis;  and  when  he  compared  the 
errors  propagated  by  them,  with  the  fundamental  truth  which 
they  announced  at  the  same  time,  it  was  still  a  cause  of  joy 
to  him  that  this  fundamental  truth  was  becoming  more 
generally  known,  that  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  (by 
those  who  in  their  hearts  preferred  Judaism  to  Christianity,) 
or  with  an  upright  intention,  Christ  was  preached,  PhiL  i.  18. 
For  even  by  these  persons  the  knowledge  of  the  fiujts  on 
which  the  gospel  rested  was  spread  to  a  greater  extent ;  and 
where  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Founder  and  King  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  was  once  produced,  on  this  foundation  a 
superstructm-e  could  be  raised  of  more  correct  and  extended 
instruction.  But  from  this  we  learn  what  is  of  service  for 
explaining  later  appearances  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman 
church,  tidat  in  connexion  with  the  lessons  of  the  Pauline 
theology  the  germ  of  a  Judaizing  tendency  was  implanted  in 
this  church. 

The  concerns  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  first  occupied 
Paul's  attention  in  his  imprisonment.  ^   ;He  had  received  an 

*  The  supposition  on  which  we  here  proceed,  that  Paul  wrote  the 
Bpistles  to  the  Colossians,  the  lEphesians^  and  Philemon,  during  this 
confinement  at  Rome,  has  found  in  later  times  strenuous  opponents  in 
Schulz  and  Schott,  to  whom  miist  be  added  Böttger ;  but  the  arguments 
advanced  by  them  against  it  do  not  appear  to  me  adapted  to  overthrow 
the  opinion  hitherto  most  generally  held,  though  no  demonstrative 
proof  can  be  given  in  its  favour,  since  Paul  does  not  exactly  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  What  he  says  of  the  opportu- 
nities presented  for  announcing  the  gospel,  agrees  very  well  wiüi  what 
we  know  of  his  confinement  at  Bome,  from  the  hints  given  in  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  (The  latter  indeed  cannot  be 
urged  against  Böttger,  for  he  supposes  that  epistle  to  be  written  while 
Paul  was  confined  at  Caesarea.)  It  does  not  appear  to  me  surprising:, 
that  a  runaway  slave  from  Coloss»  shonld  betake  himself  at  once  to 
Bome;  for  the  constant  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the  empire 
would  easily  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity,  and  he  might  hope  for 
greater  security  from  the  distance  and  the  immense  population  of  the 
metropolis.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  that  a  teacher  of  the  church  at  Co- 
loBsn  should  be  induced;  by  the  dangers  that  threstened  pore  Chxigti- 
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exact  account  of  their  sitnatioxffl  from  an  eminent  individual 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Colossse,  Epaphras,  the  founder  of 
that  and  of  the  neighbouring  Christian  communities.  He 
visited  Paul  at  Borne,  and  gave  practical  proofe  of  his  sym- 
pathy, *  and  through  him  the  apostle  learnt  how  many  things 
which  had  happened  in  their  church  during  his  absence 
required  to  be  promptly  counteracted. 

During  the  preceding  year,  a  new  influence  emanating  from 
Judaism  had  been  developed  in  those  regions; — an  influence 
with  which  Christianity  had  hitherto  not  come  in  contad;, 
but  which  now  threatened  to  mingle  with  it,  and  to  endanger 
its  ptirity  and  simphcity.  It  might  be  expected  that  Chris- 
tianity on  its  first  spread  among  the  Jews,  would  chiefly  come 
in  contact  with  the  Pliarisaic  mode  of  thinking  which  was 
then  predominant    Hence  the  first  false  teachers,  with  whom 

anity  there,  to  travel  as  far  as  Kome  in  order  to  consult  the  apostle  and 
to  solicit  his  assistance;  though  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty 
whether  other  personal  concerns  also  brought  Epaphras  to  Borne. 
Keither  can  the  fact  that  Paul,  when  at  Home,  desired  a  lodging  to  be 
in  readiness  for  him  at  Colossse,  determine  anything ;  for  though  he 
had  at  an  earlier  period  .formed  the  intention  to  travel  first  into  Spain, 
yet,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  he  might  be  induced,  by  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  changes  in  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  to  alter 
his  plan.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  natural,  that,  during  his  confinement 
at  Rome,  he  should  collect  around  him  younger  men,  who  at  other  times 
had  been  used  to  serve  as  companions  and  fellow-labourers  in  his  mi- 
nistry, and  that  he  should  now  make  use  of  them  in  order  to  maintain 
with  the  distant  churches,  of  whose  situation  he  could  receive  informa- 
tion through  various  channels  at  Home,  a  living  connexion  adapted  to 
their  necessities. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  calls  this 
Epaphras  his  "  fellow-priaoner  in  Christ  Jevua"  As  he  thus  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  his  other  fellow-labourers,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
could  be  affirmed  only  of  Epaphras.  Since  the  judicial  inquiry  instituted 
against  Paul  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Koman  magis- 
trates to  the  new  religious  party  that  were  opposed  to  the  religion  of 
the  state,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Epa- 
phras, who  bad  laboured  so  zealously  on  behalf  of  this  cause  in  Lesser 
Asia.  But  it  is  against  this  opinion,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  with  this 
epithet  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oolossians,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
apprehension  of  Epaphras  did  not  occur  till  after  that  epistle  was 
"written.  Still  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  this 
epithet  to  Philemon  only  as  a  faithful  companion  of  the  apostle  in  his 
confinement ;  as  on  the  other  hand  he  is  distinguished  by  another 
epithet  in  the  epistle  to  the  whole  chnrch  at  Oolossae ;  and  this  title  of 
honour  {b  owaixfiaKtiTSs  fwv)  is  applied  in  the  same  epistle  to  Aristar- 
choB,  who  had  accompanied  the  apostle  in  his  confinement 
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Paul  had  hitherto  been  so  often  in  conflict,  had  attempted  a 
mixture  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  with  Christianity.  But  now, 
after  Christianity  had  spread  further  among  the  Jews,  and 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  thqse  who  Eved  in  greater 
retirement,  and  troubled  themselves  httle  about  the  novelties 
of  the  day,  its  influence  afiected  sects  that  had  long  existed 
among  the  Jews  of  a  theosophic-ascetic  character,  such  as  that 
of  the  Essenes.  *  Persons  of  such  a  tendency  must  have  felt 
themselves  attracted,  still  more  than  Jews  of  the  conmion 
Pharisaical  bias,  by  what  Christianity  presented  that  was 
suited  to  the  internal  religious  sentiment ;  only  they  were 
too  much  entangled  in  their  mystical-ascetic  bias,  so  opposite 
to  the  free  practical  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  in  their  spiritual 
pride,  to  be  able  to  appropriate  the  gospel  simply  and  purely 
with  a  renunciation  of  the  preeminence  of  a  higher  religious 
philosophy,  which  they  fancied  themselves  to  possess,  and  of 
a  higher  practical  perfection  in  their  modes  of  abstinence. 

*  Storr's  opinion  that  the  Jewish  Christian  sect  at  CoIosssb  was 
derived  immediately  from  the  Essenes,  who  yet  can  be  regarded  only  as 
one  manifestation  of  this  general  mental  tendency,  is  not  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence.  Yet  it  is  not  a  decisive  objection  against  it,  that 
the  Essenes  had  not  spread  themselves  beyond  Palestine,  and  showed 
no  inclination  for  proselytism ;  for  by  the  inflaence  of  Christianity, 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  original  character  of  such  a  sect  might 
be  somewhat  modified.  And  I  would  by  no  means  adduce  against  it, 
what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  not  merely  of  the  practi- 
cally ascetic,  but  also  of  the  theosophic  tendency  of  this  sect  (their 
fi\o<r<Hpia),  since  we  cannot  trust  what  Philo  says  of  the  Essenes  as  the 
ideal  of  practical  philosophers.  See  my  Church  History,  voL  i.  p.  58. 
But  although  in  this  epistle  some  marks  may  be  found  which  suit  the 
Essenes,  as,  for  instance,  what  is  said  of  abstinence,  of  chastising^, 
the  body,  of  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  of  the  reverence 
paid  to  angels,  &c. ;  yet  all  this  is  too  general,  not  to  suit  many  other 
similar  manifestations,  arising  from  the  same  mental  tendency,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  nothing  which  marks  the  whole  peculiar 
character  of  the  Essenes.  As  a  proof  how  much  a  propensity  to  bring 
themselves  with  angelology  was  spread  among  the  «Tows,  we  may  notice 
the  words  in  the  itfipvyfia  Tlirpovy  in  which  it  is  said,  /itjSi  Kara  *lov- 
9eäovs  <r4fi€<rO€f  Kcä  yhp  iKtivoi  ol6fA§yoi  roy  Otiv  yt¥^K€t¥  oIk  iwUrramai^ 
Xarpt^PTfs  ikyy4\ois  Kcä  iipxayyi^ois.  See  Clement.  Stromaia,  vL  635. 
Grabe,  Spicileg,  i.  64.  If  also  an  intention  was  contained  in  these 
words  to  indicate  a  subordinate  place  to  Judaism  as  a  religions  system 
communicated  by  angels  (the  idea  which  at  a  later  period  was  formed  by 
the  gnostics),  the  doctrine  in  vogue  among  the  Jews  concerning  angels» 
and  their  connexion  with  them,  might  serve  as  a  point  of  connexion  for 
this  censure. 
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They  must  have  been  rather  tempted  to  remodel  Christianity 
according  to  their  former  ideas  and  tendencies,  and  to  cast  it 
into  a  theosophic  form  of  their  own.    We  here  see  a  tendency, 
first  germinating  in  the  circle  of  Judaism,  from  which,  in  the 
following  century,  manifold  branches  proceeded  of  a  gnosti- 
cism that  corrupted  the  simple  gospel.     Paul  had  probably 
cause,  from  his  experience  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Lesser 
Asia,  to  apprehend  the  springing  up  of  a  tendency  so  injmious 
to  the  gospel,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  his  warnings 
addressed  to  the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  church.     His  ap-  ' 
prehensions  were  now  verified.     Jewish  felse  teachers  of  this 
tendency  had  made  their  way  into  the  church  at  Colossse.  ' 
What  distinguished  them  from  the  common  pharisaically-  • 
minded  Jewish  Christians  was  this, — ^that  they  did  not  begin  ' 
with  recommending  to  the  Gentiles  the  observance  of  Jewish  " 
ceremonies,  as  indispensable  for  justification  and  sonctifica-  ^ 
tion,  and  for  obtaining  eternal  happiness.     Had  they  pro-  * 
ceeded  in  this  manner,  they  would  in  all  probability  not  have  ' 
found  an  entrance  so  easily  into  churches  consisting  purely  of  ' 
Grentile  Christians.     But  they  boasted  of  the  knowledge  of  a  '. 
higher  wisdom  transmitted  by  tradition  among  the  initiated;' 
they  pretended  to  a  higher  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world,  ^ 
to  stand  in  a  closer  connexion  witi  it,  and  that  they  could 
communicate  it  to  those  who  were  diq)osed  to  be  initiated 
into  their  mysteries.     With  this  theoretical  tendency  they 
joined  a  strict  ascetism  in  practice,  which  was  probably  in 
close  connexion  with  their  theosophic  principles,  and  had  its 
foundation  in  their  notions  of  matter,  as  the  source  and 
principle  of  evil;  and  thus  also  many  particulars  in  their 
rules  for  abstaining  from  certain  things,  which  it  would  be 
injurious  to  touch  or  taste,  may  be  referred  not  simply  to  the 
Jewish  laws  respecting  food,  but  to  their  peculiar  theoretic 
doctrines. 

The  history  of  religion  acquaints  us  with  a  twofold  ten- 
dency of  mysticism;  one  that  adheres  to  the  prevailing 
cultiis^  and  professes  to  disclose  its  higher  meaning :  another 

'  Perhaps  they  used  thp  term  tpt\o<rofla,  since  tMs  appellation» 
in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  ideas  at  this 
time,  might  be  used  as  well  as  the  word  yvwns,  afterwards  employed 
among  the  Jewish  theosophic  sects  to  designate  their  pretended 
mysteries. 

VOL.  I  T 
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that  wears  a  hostile  aspect  towards  it,  aad  entirelj  despaaee 
what  is  external  axid  historical  in  religion.  This  oontranet j 
had  already  made  its  c^pearance  in  the  Jewish  philosophical 
religion  at  Alexandria.  Among  the  Jews  in  that  place»  & 
class  of  religious  Idealists  had  boen  formed,  who,  viewing  tb© 
his(toncal  a£d  the  literal  in  religion  onljr  as  the  covering  or 
vehicle  of  general  ideas,  drew  the  inference  that  the  attaiik- 
ment  of  p^ection  dep^ided  on  holding  fiist  those  ideas^ 
while  all  besides  was  abandoned  to  the  childish  multitude 
who  were  incapable  of  higher  conceptions,  and  satisfied  with 
the  outward  husk  of  sensible  objects.  *  Philo,  in  whom  we 
have  an  example  of  the  first  tendency,  combats,  although 
agreeing  with  them  in  the  pdnciples  of  allegorical  interpreta* 
tion,  those  despisers  of  the  letter ;  while  he  taught  that  it 
was  possible  only  by  spiritual  intuition  to  penetrate  into  the 
true  internal  meaning  of  religion,  and  to  know  those  mysteries 
oi  whidi  outward  Judaism  presented  the  symbols.  But  he 
ako  taught,  that  in  proportion  to  the  conscientious  reverence 
with  which  the  external  was  contemplated,  would  be  the 
progress  through  divine  illumination  in  the  examination  of 
the  internal.  This  last  tendency  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in 
the  sect  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

•  In  however  slight  a  degree  a  party  of  common  Judaizers 
-would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  church  at  Colossse,  yet 
Judaism  imder  this  modification  would  be  fer  more  dang^ous 
for  many.  For  the  people  of  that  age  who  were  filled  with 
anxiety  for  a  communication  with  heaven,  and  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  invisible,  stretching  beyond  the  limits  of 
earthly  existence,  the  promise  of  a  higher  knowledge  that  to 
a  certain  extent  would  release  them  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
senses,  was  very  seducing.  Such  anxious  inquiries  bad  led 
many  an  individual  to  Christianity,  which,  while  it  brought 
them  to  a  consciousness  of  the  real  wants  of  their  religious 
.  and  moral  nature,  for  which  it  guaranteed  the  relief,  commu- 
nicated on  this  side  another  tendency  to  their  minds;  but 
before  it  had  thoroughly  penetrated  their  life  and  thoughts,  it 
might  easily  happen  that  such  illusions,  falling  in  with  a 
previous  and  only  partially  conquered  tendency,  would  deceive 

'  Thus  characterised  by  Philo :  oi  roits  ^ohs  v6fu>vs  ffifißoXa  votitup 

pTi<ray,    See  his  work,  De  MigrcUione  Abrahami,  p.  16. 
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theia  by  the  duKÜng  af^pearaiiee  of  something  higher  than 
"what  ^aa  ofre]:ed  ihem  in  the  simple  and  ever  practical 
doctrine  of  the  apostles.  Moreover,  in  a  coimtry  like  Phrygia, 
^ere  a  propensity  for  the  mystical  and  magical  was  always 
rife,  as  was  evident  from  ihe  forms  of  religion  peculiar  to  the 
country,  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  afterwards  Montanism,^ 
sudi  a  tendency  would  be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Paul  describes  the  higher  philosophy  of  religion  of  which 
these  people  boasted,  as  the  following  of  human  traditions,* 
as  a  cleaving  to  the  elements^  of  the  world,  and  not  pro- 
ceeding from  Christ  He  objects  to  the  preachers  of  this 
doctrine,  that  they  did  not  adhere  to  Christ  as  the  head. 
From  this  it  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  by  many,  that 
these  persons  were  in  no  sense  Christians.  But  the  main 
point  in  Paul's  disapproval  of  them  is  this,  that  their  doctrine, 
although  connected  with  Christianity,  was  in  contradiction  to 
its  spirit  and  nature, — that  although  they  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  therefore  as  their  Lord  and  Head, 
yet  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  doctrine  were  at  variance 
with  this  acknowledgment,  siiK^  they  did  not,  in  accordance 
with  it,  set  out  from  their  relation  to  him  in  their  striving 
after  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  make  him  their 
central  point.  In  fact,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
professed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Christian  fiedth,  that  i\ns 
disapproval  retains  its  full  significance. 

It  would  indeed  be  possible  so  to  explain  the  relation  of 
these  persons  to  Christianity,'  that  they  did  not  come  forward 
in  direct  hostility  against  it,  but  yet  ascribed  it  only  a  subor- 
dinate importance  m  their  religious  development — ^that  they 

*  Compare  Böhmcr's  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  ad  Coloss.,  p.  9. 
'  Not  proceeding  from  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  reyealed. 

*  The  (rrotx«7a  rov  K6<rfiov,  in  CoL  ii.  8,  and  other  pafisages,  are  not  to 
be  understood,  it  appears  to  me,  as  is  commonly  explained,  of  the  rudi- 
menta  religionis,  both  in  Judaism  and  Heathenism ;  but  a  comparison 
of  ail  the  Pauline  passages,  and  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  seems 
to  favour  our  understanding  the  phrase  of  the  elements  of  the  world  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  as  denoting  the  earthly,  elsewhere  termed  7^  irapHiKd, 
Hence  ii.  20,  ffrofx^7a  rev  KStrfiov  and  kS^/jms  may  be  considered  as 
synonyraoas. 

*  This  view  has  been  recently  developed  with  much  skill  and  acute- 
ness  by  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  in  bis  work  on  the  Baptism  of  Proselytes.. 
See  also  his  Beitrage  zur  Ethkitung  in's  2ftt§e  TettamerU^  p.  146. 
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acknowledged  Christ  only  as  the  prophet  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  hitherto  had  known  nothing  of  the  true  Grod,  and  attri- 
buted to  the  religion  revealed  by  him  only  a  subordinate 
value  for  the  i-eligious  culture  of  the  heathen/  They  perhaps 
taught  that  by  their  connexion  with  the  hidden  supreme 
God  which  was  effected  through  Judaism,  they  were  raised 
above  the  revelations  of  the  Mediator,  the  Logos,  and  thus 
above  Christianity,  and  thereby  obtained  the  power  to  employ 
higher  spirits  themselves  in  their  service,*     According  to  this 

*  Among  the  Jewish  theologians,  there  were  those  who  had  borrowed 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  doctrine  of  the  constellations,  as  Oeol 
&t(T07iToi;  and  accordingly  explained  the  passage  in  Deut.  iv.  19,  as 
meaning  that  God  had  left  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  a 
sabordinate  religious  standing-point  to  other  nations,  but  had  revealed 
himself  only  to  the  Jews.  This  view  might  afterwards  be  further 
modified,  that  God  had  given  the  Logos  or  Jesus  to  the  heathen 
as  their  teacher  and  governor,  but  that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Qod  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Jews.  Since  Justin. 
Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  in  what  he  represents  these 
Jewish  theologians  as  saying,  has  put  into  Trypho's  mouth  what 
they  were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  or  saying,  we  may  consider  him  as 
expressing  their  views,  when  he  brings  in  Trypho  as  saying ;  for«  d/u»K 
4^  iBvo»v  k6oios  Koi  dtds  yv69ptf6fievoSt  &s  at  ypaupaX  irrifJiaUfOwrtv,  dlrivts  koX 
k.irh  rov  ovöfxaros  ahrov  Xpurriayol  KoKeurBai  wavrts  iirx^Kart  ^fi€7s  ihrov 
6€ov  Kod  abrhv  rovrov  woiiiffayros  Xarptvral  Syrts,  ov  dt6fi€$a  rris  SfxoKoytas 
ainovy  oif^h  rris  irpo<rKwii<re(os.  The  doctrine  of  the  Clementines  also  may 
be  here  compared.  According  to  this  work,  Christianity  contained  in 
a  form  of  revelation  designed  for  heathens,  the  same  as  original 
Judaism  purified  from  foreign  admixtures,  so  that  he  who  adhered  to 
Jesus  alone,  as  well  as  he  who  adhered  to  Moses  alone,  could  attain  to  a 
participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  provided  the  latter  did  not  trans- 
gress by  blaspheming  Christ,  and  the  former  by  blaspheming  Moses. 
If  a  Jew,  with  a  greater  partiality  for  Judaism,  contemplated  Chris« 
tianity,  yet  the  same  fundamental  principle  could  easily  be  so  modified» 
that  genuine  Judaism  would  appear  more  valuable  than  that  form 
of  revelation  which  was  specially  intended  for  the  Gentiles. 

'  This  idea  was  always  to  be  found  among  the  gnostics  of  the  second 
epitaxy,  and  meets  us  in  the  Indian  religious  systems,  and  in  Buddhism, 
that  men,  by  communion  with  the  Supreme  original  being,  obtained 
power  to  make  use  of  inferior  spirits  for  their  own  ends,  and  thafr 
in  this  manner  wonderful  things  could  be  accomplished  by  their  aid. 
Here  Uie  contrast  which  Philo  makes  between  the  vlo7s  rod  \6yov  and  the 
vlois  rov  tvros  may  be  applied,  only  modified,  otherwise  than  in  Philo; 
for  the  Alexandrian  theologians  of  Philo's  school  attached  no  import« 
ance  to  the  connexion  with  angels,  since  they  comprised  everything  in 
the  contact  of  the  spirit  with  God  himself,  and  the  oontemplation 
of  ideas.  In  the  sect  here  spoken  of,  the  oriental-theosophic  rather 
than  the  Grecian-philosophic  element  of  Philo's  theology  is  prominent. 
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view,  we  may  suppose  that  these  persons,  from  the  standing» 
point  of  a  pretended  spiritual  conception  of  Judaism,  had 
formed  the  same  judgment  respecting  the  subordinate  standing- 
point  of  Christianity,  as  many  of  the  later  gnostics  from  the 
standing-point  of  a  spiritualised  Christianity  were  accustomed 
to  pass  on  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  the  Bemiurgos. 

But  although  such  a  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
6ect  is  possible,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  marks  which  are  deducible  from  Paul's  argumentation. 
Had  they  sought  actually  to  seduce  from  Christianity  those 
among  whom  they  found  entrance,  Paul  would  have  marked 
this  much  more  strongly.  His  reasonings  indeed,  as  they  are 
carried  on  in  this  epistle,  would  apply  to  those  persons  who, 
though  engaged  in  no  immediate  and  open  opposition  to 
Christianity,  yet  assigned  to  it  a  subordinate  place ;  ^  but  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  he  argues  by  no  means  justifies  us 
in  concluding  that  they  are  the  direct  object  of  his  censure. 
Since  he  reproves  these  persons  for  their  reverence  of  angels, 
it  follows  that  they  placed  themselves  in  a  subordinate  rela- 
tion to  angels,  and  hence  certainly  to  the  Logos,  a  being 
■'  exalted  above  all  angels  (the  apxayyeXoo).  Had  they  main- 
tained that  by  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  hidden  God, 
they  coidd  exalt  themselves  above  the  Logos  and  his  revela- 
tion, Paul  would  without  doubt  have  expressed,  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  doctrine,  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
men  can  enter  into  connexion  with  the  Father  only  through 
the  Logos.  He  makes  use,  it  is  true,  of  this  principle,  but  in 
reference  to  a  different  object  of  debate. 

In  that  Judaizing  sect  which  here  came  into  conflict  with 
the  simple  apostolic  doctrine,  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Judaizing 
gnosticism.  Though  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the 
conflict  between  Cerinthus  and  the  apostle  Paul  is  not  worthy 
of  credit,  yet  at  least  between  the  tendency  which  Paul  here 
combats  and  the  tendency  of  Cerinthus  the  greatest  agreement 
is  found  to  exist,  and,  judging  by  internal  marks,  we  may  con- 
sider the  sect  here  spoken  of  to  be  allied  to  the  Cerinthian. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  to  a  late  period,  traces  of  such  a 
Judaizing  angelological  tendency  were  to  be  found  in  those 
parts,  for  at  the  council  of  Laodicea  canons  were  framed 

*  Schneckenburger  has  developed  this  view  in  his  late  essay  on  this 
•  «abject. 
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against  a  Jndaizmg  obserranoe  of  the  Sabbatli,  and  a  species 
of  angelolatry,^  and  even  in  the  ninth  century  we  find  a 
kindred  sect,  the  Athinganians.' 

In  the  example  of  Paul  we  reoognise  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  apostolic  mode  of  refuting  error,  and  how  it  difKirs  from 
that  of  later  times.  While  tins  busies  itself  with  the  con- 
futation of  particular  errors,  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  seized  the 
root  of  the  doctrine  in  its  peculiar  religious  fimdamentiJ 
tendency  &om  which  all  the  particular  errors  proceeded,  and 
opposed  to  it  the  spirit  of  the  go^l.  This  method  was  rather 
positive  than  n^atiye.  Thus  he  repressed  the  boasting  of  a 
pretended  superior  wisdom  and  of  a  delusive  acquaintance 
with  spirits,  without  setting  himself  to  oppose  each  separate 
particular,  by  exhibiting  a  truth  that  marks  the  central  point 
of  Christianity ;  that  by  communion  with  Christ  alone,  we 
receive  all  the  Mness  of  the  divine  life  ;  by  him  alone  we  are 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  we  belong  to  that 
same  kingdom  to  which  all  higher  spiriis  belong,  by  union 
with  him  as  the  common  head  of  the  whcle  ;  in  him  we  have 
all  things  which  are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal Hfe,  and  hence  we  need  no  other  Mediator.  For  the 
purpose  of  combating  a  painful  superstition,  which  represented 
this  and  the  other  object  as  polhiting  and  offensive,  and 
recommended  various  charms  or  amulets  for  warding  off  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,^  he  appealed  to  the  facts  of  Christian 
consciousness ;  that  Christians  w^re  redeemed  from  the  power 

^  Can.  xz.  Srt  od  Se?  Xpunuufois  iov^tä^tof  jcal  iv  r^  traßß^t^  «rxtfAflCJViK. 
Can.  ztI.  ordains  iv  <raßßdT(p  tbayytkia  fitrh.  krip^v  ypa(p&y  (the  Old 
Testament)  oyaytv^ffKeedat.  Can  xxxv.  Sri  oO  8«r  Xpumopoin  iyKoraXtiveir 
r^p  iKKKjitrlap  rov  $w  iccä  aryy4Kovs  dtfo/xd^'^tw  §eai  cvrA^us  (mfietings  for 
paying  reverence  to  angels).  The  following  canon  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
as  indicating  the  predominant  and  peculiar  mental  tendency,  5ti  oif  Sec 
Uparucohs  ^  KKfipueohs  fidyovs  ^  iwaotJiohs  (tuai  fj  (laBrifiarutohs  ^  ii<rTpo\6yovs 
fj  Toi€7v  rh  \ey6ixtva  ^vkaKriipia.  Theodoret  says,  in  his  commentary  on 
this  epistle  (ii.  18),  that  this  superstition  for  a  long  time  maintküsed 
itself  in  Pbrygia  and  Pisidia,  and  that  in  his  day,  oratories  were  to  be 
found  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  districts  dedicated  to  the  Archangel 
Michael. 

*  See  my  Church  History.    Part  vil.  p.  545 ;  part  viii.  p.  660. 

'  With  the  doetiine  of  yarious  orders  of  angels,  this  sect  combined 
the  doctrine  of  various  orders  of  evil  spirits.  These  evil  spirits  were 
considered  especially  connected  with  matter  {wytifuira  (tKucA).  By 
sensnality,  and  especially  by  the  enjoyment  of  certain  kinds  of 
food,  men  were  especially  exposed  to  their  influence ;  and  by  chasten« 
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of  evil,  and,  in  commtinion  witli  Christ,  were  certain  of  their 
triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  dailmess — ^that  as  their  ixmer 
life  was  exalted  above  the  reaph  of  earthly  things,  to  wiiich 
they  were  dead  with  Christ  as  it  already  belonged  to  heaven, 
with  whom  they  were  incorporated  through  Christ,  so  it  ought 
to  be  altogether  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  a  religion  cleaving 
to  the  senses ;   nor  ought  Christians  to  allow  this  their  life 
thus  exalted  to  heaven  and  rooted  in  communion  with  God, 
to  be  dragged  down  to  the  elements  of  the  world,  to  sensible 
earthly  things. — **  See  to  it,"  said  the  apostle,  "  that  no  one 
robs  you  of  your  Christian  freedom,  that  no  one  trepans  you 
as  his  prey  by  the  worthless  deceitful  appearance  of  a  pre- 
tended higher  wisdom  which  follows  human  traditions,  cleaves 
to  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  proceeds  not  from  Christ 
Everything  which  does  not  proceed  from  him  is  delusion  ;  for 
the  whole  church  of  God,  which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body, 
exists  in  dependence  on  him ;  and  through  him,  who  is  the 
common  h^  of  all  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  world,  are  ye 
also  incorporated  with  that  church,  ye  who  before  were  as 
Grentiles  excluded  from  the  development  of  God's  kingdom. 
He  has  obtained  for  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  thus  has 
also  freed  you  from  the  law  which  testified  against  you  as  an 
indictment,  having  blotted  it  out     By  his  sufferings,  he  has 
triumphed  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  evil ;  let  none  of  you 
therefore  hazard  becoming  slaves  again,  and  condemn  your- 
selves on  account  of  those  outward  things,  all  of  which  are 
only  shadows  of  what  was  to  come;  but  in  Christ  we  behold 
the  reality  itself     May  no  one  succeed  in  beguiling  you  in 
reference  to  your  highest  interests  (merely  because  it  so  pleases 
him — for  his  own  arbitrary  pleasure),  by  the  appearance  of  a 
humiUty  put  on  for  show,  by  the  worship  of  angels,  since  he 
is  dispc«ed  to  pry  into  what  is  hidden  from  man ' — ^for  such  a 

ing  the  body,  and  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  of  the  senses, 
men  were  withdrawn  from  these  influences. 

^  In  the  passage,  Col.  ii.  18,  that  reading  which  omits  the /t^  has 
much  in  its  favonr,  the  authority  of  the  most  important  manuscripts, 
and  the  comparison  with  the  other  reading  o^k  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  similar  gloss.  It  is  also  more  easy  to  explain  how  the  connexion 
of  the  whole  verse  might  oooasion  the  interpolation  of  the  negative, 
than  how  it  should  occasion  its  rejection,  by  which  it  is  only  made 
more  difficult.  If  this  reading  be  adopted,  we  must  understand  the 
passage  thus :  "  He  pries  into  which  (as  he  unagines)  he  has  seen. 
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one,  "with  all  his  appearance  of  humility  and  a  spiritual  life,  is 
puffed  up  with  an  ungodly  mind,  which  places  its  confidence 
in  a  nullity ;  he  can  neither  exalt  himself  above  the  world  nor  * 
to  Christ,  for  he  does  not  hold  fast  the  head  from  which  alone 
the  body,  animated  by  it  and  held  together  by  its  influence  in 
all  its  members,  can  develop  itself  for  the  end  designed  by 
God.  How  is  it,  if  ye  are  dead  with  Christ  to  the  things  of 
.  the  world,  that  ye  can  adopt  as  if  ye  belonged  to  the  world, 
such  maxims  as,  Touch  not  this,  taste  not  that;  since  all  this, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  persons,  wiU  only  by  the 
use  tend  to  destruction  I  Which  doctrines  certainly  have  an 
appearance  of  wisdom  in  the  arbitrarily  invented  worship  of 
God,  the  show  of  humility,  and  the  chastening  of  the  body ; 
but  yet  things  which  have  no  real  value,  and  only  serve  to 
gratify  an  ungodly  mind.  If,  therefore,  ye  are  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  after  that  which  is  above  :  let  your  thoughts  be 
directed  thither  where  Christ  is,  who  is  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God :  let  your  wishes  be  fixed  on  heaven."  This 
tendency  towards  heaven,  this  life  rooted  in  God,  was  always 
set  in  opposition  by  Paul  to  the  superstition  that  would  drag 
down  divine  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  sense. 

This  epistle  was  conveyed  to  the  church  at  Colossas  by  Ty- 
chicus,  one  of  the  missionary  assistants  of  Paul,  who  was 
returning  to  Lesser  Asia,  his  native  country.  But  since 
Paul  could  not  furnish  him  with  epistles  for  all  the  Asiatic 
churches,  and  yet  would  gladly  have  testified  his  lively  in- 
terest in  all,  and  wished,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
address  a  word  to  all  collectively,  he  prepared  a  circular 
letter  designed  for  all  the  churches  in  that  region.     In  this 

the  appearances  of  angels— puffed  up  by  the  delusive  images,  which 
are  only  a  reflection  of  the  sensuality  that  prevails  over  him,  of 
his  sensual  earthly  tendency  to  Trhich  he  drags  down  the  objects  of 
religion,  the  Invisible.'*  And  in  this  case  the  contrast  would  be  very 
suitable ;  he  adheres  not  in  faith  to  the  invisible  Head.  But  yet  this 
reading  appears  to  me  to  have  the  connexion  and  the  meaning  of  single 
words  too  much  against  it  for  me  to  admit  it  The  ifißaTeveiv  appears 
to  me  too  plainly  to  designate  an  impertinent  eagerness  to  pry  into 
what  is  hidden  from  human  sight,  and  to  presuppose  the  negative  /i^ ; 
and  if  the  apostle  had  wished  to  mark  supposed  appearances  of  angels, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  used  i^pwc^y  without  some  further  limita- 
tion, some  additional  phrase,  with  which  the  following  clxi}  might  be 
connected  ;  as,  for  example,  by  a  iwpcucivcu  Soirci,  this  vision  would  have 
been  marked  as  deceptive  and  presumptuous. 
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epistle,  in  which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  addressed  him- 
self to  all  Gentile  Christians  as  such,  he  treats  only  of  one 
great  subject  of  general  interest,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  without  entering  upon  other 
topics.*  The  similarity  of  the  two  epistles  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  and  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians)  is  of 
such  a  kind,  that  we  see  in  it  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
and  not  an  imitation  by  another  hand.  Let  us  remember 
that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  was  still  ftdl  of  those 
thoughts  and  contemplations  which  occupied  his  mind  wheu 
he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  thus  we  can  accoimt 
for  those  points  of  resemblance  in  the  second,  which  was 
written  immediately  after  the  first.  And  hence  it  also  is 
evident,  that  of  these  two,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was 
written  first,  for  the  apostle's  thoughts  there  exhibit  them- 
selves in  their  original  formation  arid  connexion,  as  they 
were  called  forth  by  his  opposition  to  that  sect  whose  senti- 
ments and  practices  he  combats  in  that  epistle.* 

Though  this  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  manu- 
scripts, now  extant,  as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
yet  the  general  character  of  the  contents,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  Asiatic  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  testifies,  by  the 
absence  of  all  special  references  to  the  pectdiar  circumstances 
of  the  Ephesian  church,  against  such  an  exclusive  or  pre- 
dominant appropriation  of  it.  If  this  epistle  had  been  designed 
principally  for  the  Ephesian  church,  Paul  would  certainly 
have  been  impelled  to  say  to  those  among  whom  he  had 
spent  so  long  a  time,  many  things  relating  solely  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances.  This  conclusion,  which  we  draw 
with  certainty  firom  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  is  confirmed 
by  the  information  that  has  come  down  to  us  firom  antiquity, 
that  the  designation  of  the  place  in  the  introductory  saluta- 
tion is  wanting  in  ancient  manuscripts.     But  since  the  Ephe- 

^  It  was  BO  far  a  happy  thought  of  Schulz  to  describe  this  Epistle  as 
a  companion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

•  For  the  confirmation  of  this  relation  of  the  two  epistles  to  one 
another,  the  ku\  in  Eph.  vi.  21  certainly  serves,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  Paul  had  in  his  thoughts  what  he  had  been 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  iv.  8,  according  to  the  correct  reading  tva  yvare^ 
Harless  has  noticed  this  mark  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  after  him  Wiggers  jun.  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken;  1841,  2d  part,  p.  453. 
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siaxi  dburch  consisted  for  fhe  most  pert  of  QmitSe  Ohristntas, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  epistle  was  equally 
designed  for  them,  though  being  a  oiTcalar  letter,  the  apostle 
touched  only  on  those  circunustances  and  wants  ^idi  were 
common  to  them  with  Uie  other  churches  of  this  district  It 
might  also  be  thought  most  proper,  that  the  epistle  should  be 
sent  from  Ephesus,  as  the  metropolis  and  the  seat  of  the 
mother-churdi,  to  the  other  diurches.  This  woidd  best 
agree  with  the  designation  which  it  g^ierally  obtained  at  an 
early  period,  as  specially  addressed  to  the  EjAesian  church. 
Yet  from  tids  remark  we  do  not  Tenture  to  mfer  too  much, 
since  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  Cue 
of  Üie  sedes  aposioliccey  idthough  the  epistle  at  first  might 
have  had  no  precise  designation,  must  have  procured  a  pre- 
dominant value  to  its  name,  as  if  of  one  directed  to  tiie 
Ephesian  church.^ 

In  the  second  pmod  of  his  confinement,  Paul  received 
a  contribution  from  the  diurch  at  Philippi  (who  had  already 
given  practical  proof  of  their  love  for  him)  through  Epaphro- 
ditus,  their  messenger,  from  whom  also  he  received  an  account 
of  their  state.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  he  had 
occasion  to  put  the  Christians  at  Philiiq)i  on  their  guard 
against  the  influence  of  Judaizing  teachers,  to  exhort  than  to 
union  amongst  themselves,  and  to  recommend  to  those  who 
had  more  liberal  and  enlarged  views,  forbearance  towards  their 
weaker  brethren.  On  tMs  last  topic,  he  gives  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  exhortation  which  he  added  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle,  the  important  rule,  that  all  ^ould  seek  to  emplc»y 
fiuthfully  the  measure  of  kiiowledge  which  they  had  already 
attidned  (iii.  15),  that  then  God  would  reveal  to  them  what 
they  still  wanted,  and  thus  all  would  by  degrees  arrive  at 
a  state  of  Christian  maturity.'  He  exhorted  them,  under  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  in  Macedonia  were  still 

^  The  well-founded  reaction  against  the  negative  assertions  of  an  ar- 
bitrary scepticism,  must  not  seduce  us  into  a  superstitious  overvalua- 
tion of  tradition,  which  in  its  turn  may  lead  to  mere  arbitrary  assertions, 
instead  of  that  result  which  offers  itself  from  the  comprehensive  survey 
of  Christian  antiquity. 

a  The  gloss  of  the  common  reading  (iccwrfiri,  t^  oM  ^povtof),  which 
injures  the  meaning,  arose  from  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
and  supposing  that  it  referred  to  Christian  uai^,  and  not  to  the  a^ite- 
■ment  of  practice  with  knowledge. 
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exposed,  to  bear  joyfolly  ^eir  soäerings  for  Chrot's  sake,  and 
«o  view  tliem  as  a  gift  <}f  grace,  wiiich  iras  yoncfasafed  to 
them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TÄVlä'B  LiSOQBS  MMTtM,  BSi  SBL&ASB  TBOV  HIS  JIBST  OOmHEMXffT  AT 
lOXE,   TO  HIS  XASTT&DOM. 

Hitherto  we  have  posseo^ed  ceitain  mformation  respecting 
the  circumstaDces  and  labours  of  the  apostle  Paul  during  his 
confinement  at  Rome.  But  in  reference  to  the  sequel,  we 
meet  on  all  sides  with  great  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  Tl^e 
question  arises,  whether  he  ended  this  confinement  with 
martyrdom,  or  whether  he  was  released  from  it,  and  entered 
afresh  on  his  apostolic  labours.  The  decision  of  this  question 
depends  partly  on  the  depositions  of  historical  witnesses, 
partly  on  the  result  of  an  examination  of  Paul's  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  whether  this  epistle,  which  was  evidentiy 
written  during  a  confinement  at  Rome,  must  be  classed 
among  the  epistles  written  in  the  time  of  his  first  confine- 
ment, or  whether  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  second. 
The  narratives  of  the  fourth  century,  according  to  which  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  and  published  the  gospel  in  Spain,  cannot 
be  taken  into  aoooimt,  for  aU  these  might  very  eatdly  arise  * 
from  what  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  his  inten-  . 
tions  of  visiting  Spain.  But  more  attention  is  due  to  an 
account  .which  is  given  by  a  man  who  was  in  part  a  contem- 
-porary,  and  probably  a  disciple  of  Paul.  Clement,  the 
bidiop  of  Rome,  says  expressly  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  (§  5,)*  that  Paul  suffered  martyrdom,  after  he 

*  What  we  learn  from  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  this  passage 
cduld  not  have  occurred,  if  what  Schenkel  has  remarked  in  his  disser- 
tation against  a  second  confinement  of  Paul  (in  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1841,  part  1),  respecting  Clement's  Epistle,  be  correct; 
namely,  that  it  was  written  only  a  few  years  after  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  between  the  years  64  and  65 ;  but  we  cannot  en- 
tirely agree  with  this  opinion.  The  inference  from  §  41,  where  the 
author  expresses  himself  as  if  the  temple  and  temple^woiship  at  Jecu- 
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had  travelled  to  the  boundaries  of  the  West.*  By  this  ex- 
pression, we  most  naturally  understand  Spain;  and  though 
Clement  might  have  understood  by  it  some  other  place  or 
country  than  exactly  this,  yet  we  cannot  in  any  case  suppose, 
that  a  person  writing  at  Rome  would  intend  by  it  that  very 
city.'     From  this  account  of  Clement,  if  we  must  infer  that 

ealem  were  still  in  existence,  cannot  countervail  those  passages  of  tbis 
epistle  which  contain  the  most  undeniable  marks  of  a  later  period ;  as 
§  44,  on  the  election  to  church-offices ;  §  47,  where  it  is  presupposed 
that  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  publication  (or  of  his  publication)  of  the  gospel  {iv  &pxv '''^^ 
€vayyt\iov\.  And  it  appears  that  the  author  knew  nothing  of  any 
«pistle  written  to  the  Corinthians  by  Paul  before  our  first  epistle  to 
them.  I  also  think  that  Clement  would  have  expressed  himself  other- 
wise in  §  6,  if  he  had  written  only  a  few  years  after  Paul's  martyrdom. 
The  allusions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  indicate  a  much  later 
date. 

'  The  fiaprypuv  is  in  this  connexion,  fiapTvfyfi<ras  ixl  rwv  rjyovfi4vuy, 
to  be  understood  probably,  not  in  the  later  meaning  of  martyrdom,  but 
in  the  original  sense  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  faith,  although  with  a 
reference  to  the  death  of  Paul,  which  was  brought  on  by  this  confession. 
**  He  bore  testimony  of  his  faith  before  the  heathen  magistrates."  At 
all  events,  the  words  iwl  rwv  riyovniyuy  must  be  understood  as  a 
^neral  designation  of  the  heathen  magistrates ;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Clement  intended  to  give  a  precise  chronological  mark,  or  to  refer 
to  the  persons  to  whom  at  that  time  the  management  of  public  afiairs 
was  committed  in  Rome. 

*  Schrader,  indeed,  adopts  Emesti's  opinion,  that  by  r^p/iar^s  Z6<rt»s 
may  be  meant  the  boundaries  of  the  west  towards  the  east,  and  thus 
nothing  else  be  intended  than  that  Paul  had  just  readied  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  west.  But  though  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the 
'  words  might  in  themselves  be  so  understood,  yet  it  is  impossible  so  to 
imderstand  them  in  this  connexion.  For  Clement  had  just  said  that 
Paul  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  {icfipv^  ytuSfievos 
4v  rn  iaraToKg  koL  ivr-p  B{i<r§t),  that  he  had  taught  righteousness  to  the 
whole  world  ((lSucaio<r{nnfiv  Zidd^as  Z\oy  r6v  K6(rftov),  and  then  follow  the 
words  ivl  rh  rtpfui  r^s  Hfftus  i\B<&v.  In  this  connexion,  Clement  most 
surely  have  intended  to  say  that  Paul  advanced  far  into  the  west.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  Clement  must  have  known  more  of  the 
events  in  general  of  Paul's  life,  for  he  says  that  Paul  was  seven  times 
put  in  fetters.  After  what  has  been  said  since  the  publication  of  tMs 
work  against  this  interpretation  and  application  of  the  passage  in 
Olement,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  give  it  up ;  and  I  am  pleased  to 
find  critics  like  Credner,  who  hold  the  same  viev/s.  How  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  Clement,  if  he  thought  only  of  Paul's  first  coufincntient  at 
Rome,  could  say  that  he  had  pubUshed  the  gospel  not  merely  in  the  east 
but  also  in  the  west,  and  had  come  even  to  the  boundaries  of  the  westt 
JSven  if  we  allow  much  for  the  rhetorical  form  of  the  expression,  we 
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Paul  carried  into  effect  his  intention  of  travelling  into  Spain^ 
or  that,  at  least,  he  went  beyond  Italy,  we  are  also  obliged  to 
admit,  that  he  was  released  from  his  confinement  at  Rome. 
And  we  must  abide  by  this  opinion,  if  we  have  no  further 
information  of  the  circumstances  of  Paid  dining  his  second 
confinement,  if  we  also  place  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
in  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment. 

If  we  depart  from  this  last  supposition,  we  can  put  two 
cases  ;  either  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  his  confinement.  As  to  the  first  case,  we  know, 
that  Paul  came  to  Rome  without  Timothy,  but  that  he  wa» 
afterwards  in  his  society.  It  may  be  therefore  supposed,  that 
he  was  called  by  this  epistle  firom  Lesser  Asia  to  Rome,  and 
that  irom  that  time  he  remained  constantly  with  him.  But 
the  information  furnished  by  this  epistle,  of  Paul's  situation 
at  that  time,  is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  When 
he  wrote  it,  he  had  already  obtained  a  public  audience,  and 
had  been  heard  in  Ins  defence.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first 
period  of  his  confinement,  this  had  certainly  not  happened, 
since  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
He  then  had  his  martyrdom  in  prospect,  while  his  First 
Epistle  during  his  confinement  held  out  the  most  cheering- 
hopes  of  his  release. 

If  we  take  the  second  case,  and  consider  this  epistle  as  the 
last  he  wrote  in  that  confinement  at  Rome,  it  will  connect 
itself  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  with  respect  to  the 
darker  prospects  of  the  apostle's  situation,  of  which  it  con- 
tains several  indications.  But  several  other  things  do  not 
agree  with  this  supposition,  and  rather  direct  us  to  another 
date.  And  although  not  every  particular  which  we  could 
mention  on  this  point  has  equal  weight,  yet  all  taken  toge- 
ther are  in  favour  of  that  view,  according  to  which  all  the 
particulars  can  be  most  naturally  and  simply  understood,  in 
the  manner  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader 
of  the  epistle.  Paul  desires  Timothy  to  come  to  him,  without 
any  allusions  to  his  having  been  already  with  him  during  his 
confinement.  When  we  begin  to  read  the  epistle,  everything 
gives  the  impression,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  Timothy  in 

cannot  consider  this  as  a  proper  designation  of  sacb  a  fact ;  and  why 
should  a  writer  who,had  at  hand  bo  many  rhetorical  designations  for  tho; 
metropolis  of  the  world,  have  chosen  one  so  unnatural  as  thisi 
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tbE0  place  where  the  latter  nms  now  readings  and  since  ibst 
time  had  been  put  in  confinement.  He  cautions  him  against 
the  faiße  teachers  in  his  neig^ibourhood  (in  Lesser  Asia^  pro^ 
liably  at  Ephesus),  iL  17^  and  spoaka  oi  them  as  if  he  had 
himself  ihe  opportimit  j  of  knowing  them  from  personal  obser- 
vation. This  could  not  have  been  during  his  earlier  residence 
in  Lesser  Asia,  for  at  that  time  these  heretical  tendencies  had 
not  yet  shown  themselves  as  appears  from  what  we  have 
before  remarked ;  but  everything  is  easily  explained  if  Paul^ 
being  rdeased  from  ccmfinement,  travelled  into  Lesser  Asi% 
as  he  intended,  and  entered  into  conflict  with  these  felse 
teadkers»  who  had  gained  a  footing  th^:«  during  his  absence. 
He  inforaoed  Timothy  of  the  result  of  his  fixst  pubUc  examiuar 
tion^  iv.  16,  and  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  Timothy  knew 
nothii^  before  of  it,  and  that  it  had  taken  place  during  his 
absence  from  Rome.  But  when  Paul  made  his  defence  dur- 
ing his  first  confinem^it  Timothy  was  with  him;  (compare 
Philip»  i  7.)  We  are  therefore  led  to  think  of  something 
that  happened  during  Paul's  second  confineroent.  There  are, 
besides,  many  marks  which  indicate  that  he  had  come  to  the 
West  by  his  usual  route  from  Lesser  Asia  through  Achaia^ 
but  which  we  know  was  not  his  route  when  he  last  came  from 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  charges  Timothy  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak,  the  books,  and  especially  the  parchments, 
which  he  had  left  behind  at  the  house  of  a  parson  whose  name 
he  mentions.  Now  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  left  these 
things  behind  after  a  visit  to  Troas  some  months  before,  than 
at  a  distance  of  four  or  six  years,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  the  case,  if  the  epistle  was  written  during  his 
first  confinement,  and  that  they  should  not  be  brought  to  him 
till  after  so  long  an  interval*  In  order  to  depict  his  state  of 
desertion,  he  informs  him  that  Erast\is,  one  of  his  usual  com- 
panions, who  probably  was  with  him  the  last  time  in  Lesser 
Asia,*  stayed  behind  in  his  native  place  Corinth;  and  that  he 
had  left  another  of  his  companions,  Trophimus,  sick  at  Mile- 

1  It  is  an  arbitraiy  assumption  that  these  parchments  contained 
documents  relative  to  his  defence,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  wished  to 
have  them. 

'  See  Acts  zix.  22.  This  could  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  o<KOp4fios 
of  Corinth,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  23,  for  his  office  would  scareelj 
allow  of  hia  being  so  often  with  Paul  on  his  nusBionary  joora^y^ 
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tiisL^  Although^  we  find  seveml  puaoii»  in  Paul's  sodety, 
who  were  also  with  him  dudBg  hia  first  oonfinftinent  (thou^ 
this  mccumstaaoe  will  iM>t  eexye  to  fix  the  date^  since  the  same 
causes  as  s^  that  tisoe  might  bring  him  again  into  his 
socsetj);  yet  among  these  is  a  TituSy  who  was  not  with  him 
before,  for  we  have  not  met  with  them  together  since  the 
apostle's  last  sojouam  in  Maoedcmia  and  Achaia,  and  a  CresoeoSi 
who  is  not  named  before  as  one  of  his  companions. 

Against  the  opinion  that  this  epistle,  according  to  the 
marks  we  have  indicated^  was  written  in  Paul's  second  con- 
finmnent,  it  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  we  find  in  it  no 
reference  to  an  earlier  confinement  at  Eome.  But  this  will 
aj^pear  less  strange,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  considera- 
tions. By  this  epistie  to  Timothy,  the  iq)ostle  by  no  means 
intended  to  give  the  first  information  of  hiis  new  confinement; 
he  rather  assumes,  that  this,  and  in  part  the  peculiarities  of 
his  condition  in  it,  wece  already  known  to  him,  as  appears 
from  i  15,'  and  by  means  of  the  constant  intercourse  between 

*  On  the  snppontion  that  the  epistle  might  have  been  written  during 
PanVs  first  eonfinement,  it  is  the  most  natural  supposition  that  such 
persons  are  here  spoken  of  who  had  resolved  to  come  to  Rome  (a& 
Timothy  knew),  to  the  apostle's  assistance  on  his  trial,  according  to  the 
usages  of  Boman  law.  One  of  them,  Erastus^  had  not  left  Corinth  as  he 
intended,  but  remained  there.  Trophimus  (who  as  a  witness  might 
hare  b€«n  of  great  service)  they  (the  delegates  of  the  churches  in  Lesser 
Asia  who  had  agreed  to  travel  together  to  Borne)  had  left  behind  sick 
at  Miletum  {kxlxanUf  the  third  person  plural).  But  certainly  the  other 
interpretation,  in  which  nothing  needs  to  be  supplied,  is  the  simplest» 
and  that  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  epistle. 
Besides,  if  Paul  had  reninded  Timothy  of  something  which  must  have 
been  known  to  him,  in  order  to  stir  him  up  still  nM>re  to  set  off  without 
delay  to  Bome,  (as  Timotl^y,  who  was  probably  staying  at  Ephesus, 
must  have  known  that  the  delegates  from  the  churches  had  left  Tro- 
phimus sick  in  his  neighbourhood,)  he  would  have  added  some  such 
word  an  oliia^,  to  signify  that  he  waa  merely  reminding  him  of  some- 
thing he  knew  already.  We  may  also  doubt  whether  the  testimony  of 
Trophimus  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  Paul  The  charge  of  raising 
a  tumult  at  Jerusalem  would  probably  not  be  so  dangerous  to  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  most  probably  justified  sufficiently  on  his  arrival  at 
Bome  by  the  statements  that  were  sent  at  the  same  tome  from  the 
Boman  authorities,  whose  inquiries  had  hitherto  led  to  a  favourable 
rosnli.  But  thai  charge  of  having  prompted  among  Boman  citizens  to 
apostatize  from  the  state  religion,  and  propagated  a  religio  nova  et 
üKcita,  must  have  been  really  dangerous,  and  in  this  case  Trophimus 
could  be  of  no  assistance  to  him. 

s  This  passage  may  be  most  naturally  imdeistood  of  a  nunibOT  of 
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the  cbief  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  lively  interest 
taken  by  the  churches  in  PaiQ's  affidrs,  information  respecting 
him  must  soon  have  reached  Ephesus.  Moreover,  during 
this  period  after  his  release,  so  many  things  occurred  in  his 
renewed  apostolic  labours,  which  fully  occupied  the  mind  of 
one  who  was  more  affected  by  events  relating  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  than  by  any  personal  considerations,  and  pushed  into 
the  background  the  recollection  of  his  former  confinement ; 
and  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom,  he  woidd  fix  his  thoughts 
more  on  the  future  than  on  the  past,  especially  in  refer/ence 
to  events  that  were  likely  to  affect  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 

Now  if  we  admit  that  Paul  was  released  from  that  confine- 
ment, we  must  assume  that  he  regained  his  fi*eedom  before 
the  persecution  against  the  Christians  occasioned  by  the  con- 
flagration at  Rome  in  the  year  64 ;  for  had  he  been  a  prisoner 
at  this  time,  he  woidd  certainly  have  not  been  spared.  And 
it  agrees  with  the  chronological  data  which  we  have  before 
discovered,  that  after  more  than  a  two  years'  imprisonment,  he 
regained  his  freedom  between  the  years  62  and  63,  a  result  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  which  in  itself^  and  in  connexion 
with  existing  circumstances,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The 
accusation  of  raising  a  tumidt  at  Jerusalem  had  been  proved 
to  be  unfounded ;  but  the  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the 
State-religion  had  not  then  attracted  publio  attention^  and 
though  tfis  fauct  could  not  have  passed  altogether  imnoticed, 
yet  no  definite  law  existed  on  the  subject,  and  under  the 
Emperor  Nero,  who  ridiculed  the  established  religion^  and 
gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  enact- 
ments, such  a  point  might  more  easily  be  waved.  The  friends 
whom  Paul  had  gained  by  his  behaviour  during  his  confine- 
ment, and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  his  defence,  would 
probably  exert  their  influence  in  his  favour.  Thus  he  might 
regain  his  freedom;  and  the  ancient  tradition  that  he  was 
beheaded,  *  and  not  crucified  like  Peter,  if  true,  favours  his  not 
having  sufferßd  death  in  the  persecution  of  64;  for  had  he 

Christians  from  Lesser  Asia,  who,  on  coming  to  Rome,  were  afhdd  to 
visit  Paul  in  his  confinement,  and  whom  he  met  with  in  Lesser  Asia 
when  he  wrote  this  epistle.  Paul  marks  the  persons  to  whom  he  alladed 
by  specifying  two  of  their  number. 
*  See  Eosebins,  ii.  25. 
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been  put  to  death  in  that  persecution,  8o  much  regard  would 
not  have  been  paid  to  his  Eomau  citizenship  as  to  spare  the 
hated  leader  of  a  detested  sect  from  the  more  painful  and 
ignominious  mode  of  execution. 

From  the  epistles  written  by  Paul  during  his  first  confine- 
ment, we  learn  that  he  laboured  much  at  Bome  in  publishing 
the  gospel ;  his  firm  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  God,  and  his 
happy  release,  must  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  in  this 
respect.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Christianity  from  this 
time  spread  with  still  greater  power  among  the  Gentiles  in 
Eome.  But  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  new  sect,  while 
gaining  ground  among  the  heathen  to  the  injury  of  idolatry, 
drew  on  itself  the  attention  of  the  fanatical  people  who  could 
not  feel  otherwise  than  hostile  to  the  enemies  of  their  gods  ; 
and  the  hatred  thus  excited  soon  occasioned  the  report  to  be 
spread  of  unnatural  crimes  committed  in  the  assemblies  of 
these  impious  persons.  Perhaps  also  the  Jews,  who  were 
more  embittered  against  the  Christians  when  their  designs 
against  Paul  proved  abortive,  contributed  their  part  to  excite 
the  popular  hatred  against  them.  But  a  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  state  would  hardly  have  been  threatened  so  soon, 
if  the  Emperor  Nero  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
feehng,  which  easily  credited  everything  bad  of  the  Christians, 
in  order  to  cast  an  odium  on  the  Christians  which  he  wished 
to  throw  off  from  himself*  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  that 
this  outbreak  against  the  Christians  in  Bome  was  followed  by 
a  general  persecution  against  them  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  hence  Paul  might  meanwhile  continue  his  apostolic 
labours  without  molestation  in  distant  parts. 

As  for  the  history  of  his  labours  in  this  new  field,  we  have 
no  information  respecting  it ;  nor  can  the  total  want  of  sources 
for  this  part  of  chm-ch  history  be  at  all  surprising.  But  this 
defect  of  information  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  render  doubtful 
the  fact  of  Paul's  second  confinement.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  left  for  us,  but  to  compare  the  short  account  (already 
mentioned)  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Bomanus,  with  what 
Paul  himself  tells  us  respecting  his  intentions  in  case  he 
regained  his  freedom,  in  the  epistles  written  during  his  first 
confinement,  and  with  what  may  be  gathered  from  his  other 

'  On  this  persecution  in  Rome,  sec  my  Church  History,  vol.  1.  part  1, 
p.  186 ;  and  part  8,  p.  239. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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letters,  which  it  seems  probabk  that  he  wrote  after  hi» 
release. 

Before  his  coDfinement,  Paul  had  expressed  the  intentioQ  of 
going  into  Spain,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Boman  Clement 
favours  the  belief  that  he  fulfilled  this  intenticm.  But  during 
his  confinement  at  Rome  he  had  altered  his  views,  and  was 
determined,  by  reasons  which  we  have  already  noticed,  to  visit 
once  more  the  scene  of  his  early  labours  in  Lesser  Asia.  Tha 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  contains  hints  of  his  returning  by 
his  usual  route  through  Achaia.  But  it  would  be  possible 
that  after  his  release  he  travelled  first  into  Spain ;  that  he  there 
exerted  himself  in  the  establishment  of  Christian  churches, 
and  then  revisited  the  former  sphere  of  his  ministiy ;  that  he 
was  on  his  return  to  the  West,  in  order  to  close  there  his 
apostolic  commission,  but  b^ore  he  coiQd  reach  his  destination 
was  detained  and  executed  at  Rome. — However,  the  want  of 
any  memorial  of  his  labours  in  Spain,  the  want  of  any  record 
of  an  ecclesia  (tpostolicay  does  not  favour  the  supposition  that 
Paul  spent  any  length  of  time  in  that  country ;  and  hence  the 
other  explanation,  that  he  first  renewed  his  labours  in  the 
East,  then  betook  himself  to  Spain,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
was  beheaded,  seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

We,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  Paul  first  fulfilled  hi» 
intention  of  returning  to  Lesser  Asia.  Now  the  First  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  by  the  peculiar- 
ities of  their  mode  of  expression,  and  the  peculiar  references  to 
ecclesiastical  relations,  connect  themselves  so  closely  with  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  exhibit  so  many  marks  of  the 
later  apostolic  age  (one  of  which  we  have  already  noticed),  that 
it  appears  reasonable  to  assign  both  these  epistles  to  this 
period. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  apostle,  we  can  find  no  point  of 
time  in  which  he  could  have  written  such  a  letter  to  Timothy 
at  Ephesus,  in  reference  to  the  concerns  of  that  church,  as  his 
first  epistie  ;  *  for  this  epistiß  presupposes  a  church  alieady  for 

^  The  gcnuiDeneas  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  heing  presupposed, 
the  view  I  have  here  taken  of  the  relations  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  appears  to  be  the  only  tenable  one.  But  I  confeas 
that  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  with  the  same  certainty  as  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  all  the 
other  Pauline  Epistles,  and  of  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  and  the 
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Bome  lime  in  existence,  nihich.  in  many  rei^iects  reqniiwi  a' 
new  organization  of  church  relations,  ^tte  disphtdng  several  of 
the  leading  office»«  of  the  church,  and  the  ftppomtment  of 
others.  The  new  class  of  Mse  teachers  who  had  sprang  up  in 
Lesser  Asia  dnring  Paul's  imprisonment,  had  acquired  great 
mfluence  in  the  Ephesitn  churdi.  As  Patd  (according  to  an 
interpretation  not  absolutely  necessary  of  his  farewell  address 
at  Miletus)  had  anticipated,  several  overseeiB  of  the  churches 
had  allowed  themsdves  to  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  fitke 
doctrine.  The  false  teachers  to  whom  were^  bore  the  same 
marks  which  we  find  in  those  who  appeared  in  the  church  at 
C0I0SS8B  during  Paul's  confinement.  They  belonged  to  the 
dass  of  Judaizers,  who  maintained  the  perpetual  obligation  of 

Epistles  to  the  Epbesians  and  the  ColoMiant.    WhAt  is  said  in  this 
epistle  of  the  false  teachers  excites  no  suspicion  in  my  mind ;  and  I  can 
find  nowhere  the  alhisious  to  the  later  gnostic  doctrines,  which  Bauer 
would  find  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  Pastoral  Letters.    The  germ  of  such 
Juduizing  gnosticism,  or  of  a  Judaizing  theosopbic  ascetic  tendency,  as 
it  shows  itself  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  I  would  presuppose  a 
priori  to  be  existing  at  this  time,  since  the  appearances  of  the  second 
century  point  back  to  such  a  tendency  gradually  evolving  itself  out  of 
Judaism.    In  this  respect,  the  absence  of  the  marks  of  a  later  date  in  the 
controversial  part  of  this  epistle,  is  to  me  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity. 
To  the  declaration  of  Uegesippus,  in  Eusebius,  iii.  32,  that  the  falsifica- 
tions of  doctrine  first  began  alter  the  death  of  the  apostle,  or  rather  then 
ventured  to  make  their  public  appearance,  I  can  attach  no  such  weight 
as  historical  evidence,  as  to  cast  a  doul»t  on  these  undeniable  facts.    As 
there  is  an  unhistorical  tendency  produced  by  a  dogmatic  bias,  which 
transposes  the  originators  of  all  heresies  to  the  apos^tolic  age,  and 
makes  the  apostles  to  be  the  first  impugners  of  them ;  so  also  there  is  a 
more  unhistorical  tendency,  and  equally  proceeding  from  a  dogmatic 
bias  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  depositions  of  fiegesippus),  which  would 
maintain  that,  up  to  a  certain  date,  the  church  was  wholly  pure,  and 
that  all  heresies  broke  out  first  after  the  decease  of  the  apostles.    A 
common  but  onesided  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both  opinions.    I  can 
find  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact, that,  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
such  an  aspect  of  the  present  as  an  omen  and  germ  of  what  would  be 
developed  in  the  future,  is  to  be  seen.    The  attentive  observer,  capable 
of  deeper  in8i<^ht,  must  here  behold  the  future  in  the  present    But  I 
cannot  deny  that,  when  I  come  from  reading  other  Pauline  epistles, 
and  especially  the  two  other  Pastoral  L  .tters,  to  this  epistle,  I  feel  my- 
self struck  by  the  impression  of  something  not  Pauline.    More  particu- 
larly, the  mode  of  transition  appears  to  me  not  in  the  Pauline  style- 
as  in  ii.  7;   iii.  1 ;  iii.  15 ;  y.  17, 18;  and  the  relation  of  this  epistle  to 
the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters  is  also  suspicious.     I  can  indeed  find 
reason:^  for  allaying  these  doubts,  but  none  which,  taken  all  together, 
can  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  lover  of  truth. 
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the  Mosaio  law.*  But  they  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  common  Judaizers  by  a  theosopluc  ascetic  tendency.  They 
taught  abstinence  from  certain  kmds  of  food,  and  prescribed 
celibacy  as  essential  to  Christian  perfection.^  But  they  united 
with  this  practical  tendency  a  theoretical  peculiarity.  They 
prided  themselves  on  possessing  a  higher  yniaic  (the  (juXoaroijfia 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians),  and  by  this  they  were 
seduced  from  the  simplicity  of  the  &ith.  They  taught  legen- 
dary tales  respecting  the  origin  and  propagation  of  spirits,  like 
the  fidse  teachers  at  Colossse.'  They  brought  forward  subjects 
which  gave  rise  to  subtle  disputations,  instead  of  leading  men 
to  accept  in  faith  the  divine  means  of  their  salvation ;  1  Tim. 
i.  4.  The  conflict  with  this  false  Gnosis  now  springing  up, 
must  have  occupied  the  churches  in  these  parts.  As  the 
prophets  in  the  assemblies  of  behevers  frequently  warned  them 
of  the  dangers  whicli  from  the  signs  of  the  times  they  perceived 
were  threatening  the  church ;  so  these  warning  voices  spoke 
also  of  the  conflict  that  awaited  the  church  with  this  hostile 
tendency,  which  in  following  ages  was  one  of  the  severest 
which  the  simple  gospel  had  to  encounter.  These  are  the 
express  warnings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  the  inspired  ad- 
dresses in  the  churches,   to  which  Paul  appeals.*    To  thig 

^  As-  appears  from  the  Pauline  antithesis,  1  Tim.  L  9. 

'  Among  the  ffafxariie^  yvfufcurla,  1  Tim.  i7.  8,  must  without  doubt 
be  included  a  devotion  that  consisted  in  outward  gestures,  abstinencies, 
and  ceremonies,  the  opposite  of  which  is  true  piety,  ^btrißtia,  having  its 
seat  in  the  disposition. 

^  The  genealogical  investigations  common  among  the  Jews,  by  which 
they  sought  to  trace  their  descent  froln  persons  of  note  in  former  times 
up  to  the  Patriarchs,  cannot  certainly  be  intended  in  1  Tim.  I.  4,  for 
inquiries  of  this  sort  could  never  be '  introduced  among  Gentiles,  nor 
could  their  minds  be  so  much  occupied  with  them,  that  an  fittention  to 
them  should  be  set  down  among  the  marks  of  character.  Kor  can  we 
supi>ose  a  reference  to  inquiries  respecting  the  genealogy  of  Jesus;  what 
has  just  been  said  would  in  part  apply  to  this  supposition,  and  in  this 
case  Paul  would  have  marked  his  meaning  more  precisely,  and  according 
to  his  usual  antithetical  style,  contrasted  the  Xpurrhs  icark  irpwfia  with 
the  Xpurrhs  Kara  adpKa.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  suitable  to 
apply  it  to  the  'iw^aXoyias  rwv  iiryyiKotv,  similar  to  the  later  gnostic 
pneumatologies ;  on  the  supposition,  indeed,  that  he  wrote  of  them  as 
already  well  known  to  Timothy.  Any  other  person  who  had  foi^ged 
this  epistle,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  authority  of  Paul 
against  the  rising  gnosis,  would  have  more  exactly  marked  th«  object 
of  controversy. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  A  similar  expression  respecting  prophetic  intima- 
tions  occors  in  Acts  xx.  23. 
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peculiar  state  of  the  church  several  of  the  instructions  are 
applicable,  which  Paul  gives  in  this  epistle,  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  their  overseers.* 

Paul,  therefore,  executed  his  intention  of  going  into  Lesser 
Asia,  and  found  such  distiu-bances  in  the  churches  there, 
arising  from  the  influence  of  the  unevangelical  tendency  we 
have  noticed,  that  he  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
remain  longer  in  those  parts.  He  left  Ephesus  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  to  visit  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  but  soon 
returned  thither,  and  in  the  meanwhile  left  Timothy  behind 
for  the  special  purpose  of  counterworking  these  Mse  teachers, 
which  he  considered  an  object  of  the  first  importance ;  to 
this  he  added  a  subordinate  concern,  the  new  organization 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  perhaps  also  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had 
since  been  formed. ' 

If  we  regard  the  geographical  position  of  the  places,  it 
agrees  very  well  with  Paiü's  residence  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  his 
travelling  thence  to  Macedonia,  that  at  this  time  he  visited 
the  Island  of  Crete,  and  there  left  behind  his  disciple  Titus, 
to  whom  he  addressed  an  epistle.     It  is  indeed  easy  to  ima- 

^  From  the  difference  in  circumstances  would  arise  the  difference  of 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  here  and  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  respecting  a  single  life.  When  he  wrote  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  opposed  those  who  objected  to  a  single  life  from  the  common 
Jewish  standing-point ;  here  he  speaks  against  those  who  went  so  far  in 
depreciating  marriage  as  to  condemn  it  altogether  as  unchristian.  In 
opposition  to  these  persons,  who  led  females  to  forget  altogether  the 
proper  destiny  of  tiieir  sex,  and  to  thrust  themselves  forward  as  public 
teachers,  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  that  the  woman  would  always  be 
saved  in  family  life  (the  $i^  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of — hy  means 
of,  in — as  it  is  often  used  by  Paul),  if  she  lead  a  holy  life  in  faith  and  love. 

'  That  Paul  does  not  mention  in  this  epistle  his  deliverance  from 
confinement  at  Rome,  proves  nothing  ag^nst  this  statement,  for 
a  number  of  events  had  intervened  to  occupy  his  mind,  especially  when 
he  wrote  this  epistle.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  should  charge 
Timothy  to  "  let  no  man  despise  his  youth,"  since  Timothy  could  be 
no  longer  a  youth.  But  we  must  recollect  how  indefinitely  such  terms 
are  often  used,  and  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this,  might  have  special 
reasons  for  such  an  injunction ;  among  the  leaders  of  the  unevangelical 
party,  there  might  be  persons  whose  great  age  had  secured  for  them 
deference  and  respect.  The  passages  in  Titus  ii.  15,  and  also  2  Tim.  ii. 
22,  (which  in  that  connexion  has  nothing  strange,)  present  no  fit 
parallel  ,*  and  if,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  traces  can  be  found  of 
an  imitation  of  the  two  others,  these  words  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
number. 
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gine,  that,  as  Pttul  had  often  sojourned  for  a  longer  time  in 
those  partS)  he  had  akeady  founded  several  churches  in  Crete. 
But  besides  that,  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  we  are  led  to 
fix  the  da;te  of  this  episUe  nearer  that  of  the  two  Pastoml 
Letters,  it  is  also  striking  that,  while  Luke  in  the  Acts  reports 
so  Mly  and  circumstantially  the  occurrences  of  the  apostle's 
last  Yojage  to  Bcmie>  and  mentions  his  stay  at  Crete,  he  says 
not  a  word  (contrary  to  his  usual  pcactice  in  such  cases)  of 
•  the  friendly  reception  given  to  him  by  the  Christians  there, 
or  ev^i  of  his  meeting  with  them  at  alL  Hence  we  may 
<;onclude  that  no  Christian  churches  yet  existed  in  the  island, 
though  that  transient  visit  woidd  naturally  give  rise  to  the 
intention  of  planting  the  gospel  there ;  which  he  probably 
fulfilled  soon  aftar  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  came  into 
those  parts.  As  in  the  last  period  before  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  we  do  not  find  Titus  in  his  company,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  find,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that 
he  was  with  the  apostle,  this  agrees  v^:y  well  with  the  sup- 
position that  Paul  after  his  reU^  once  more  met  with  him 
in  Lesser  Asia,  and  again  took  him  as  his  associate  in  preach- 
ing  the  gospel. 

After  Paid  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church , 
in  Crete,  he  left  Titus  behind  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  churches,  to  confirm  the  new  converts  in  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  to  coimterwork  the  influence  of  the  Mse  teaühers. 
If  we  compare  the  marks  of  the  false  teachers  in  the  two  other 
Pastoral  Epistlea  with  those  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  we  shall 
find  a  similarity.  But  if  these  do  not  induce  us  to  admit — 
(as  we  are  not  authorized  to  suppose  the  same  £4>pearaucea  of 
the  religious  spirit  in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus) — so  neither  shall 
we  be  led  by  what  can  be  inferred  simply  from  the  epistle 
itself,  to  imagine  any  other  object  of  Paul  s  opposition  and 
warning  than  the  common  Judaizing  tendency,  and  an  un- 
spiritual  Pharisaic  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  disputatious, 
cleaving  to  the  letter  and  losing  itself  in  useless  hair-splittings 
and  rabbinical  i^bles.^     Paul  required  of  Titus  to  turn  the 

^  As  to  the  g«neal(^ie8  in  Titua  iii.  9,  if  we  compare  this  passage 
with  the  endless  genealogies  in  1  Tim.  L  4,  we  shall  be  led  to  under- 
stand a  reierence  to  a  tbeosophic  element,  an  emanation  doctrine ;  but 
this  expression  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  without  anything  more  definite 
and  simply  in  its  own  connexion,  favours  no  such  supposition ;   but  we 
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attention  of  men  to  objects  altogether  diflferent  and  of  prac- 
tical advantage,  deeply  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  doctrine 
-which  formed  the  basis  of  salvation,  and  to  lead  them  to 
apply  this  fundamental  truth  to  real  life,  and  to  be  zealous  to 
verify  their  faith  by  good  works.  ^ 

ehall  be  induced  to  think  of  the  common  Jewish  genealogies,  although 
we  cannot  determine  precisely  for  what  ohject  these  would  be  employed, 
and  the  comparison  of  1  Tim.  i.  i  with  Titus  ill.  9,  might  excite  a 
suspicion  of  a  misunderstood  copying  in  the  former. 

'  All  that  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  tendency  bears  the  impress  of 
being  truly  apostolic  and  Pauline.  If  the  passage  in  Titus  iii.  10  were 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  later  unchristian  hatred  of  heretics, 
the  passage  in  iii.  2  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  for  in  this  an 
«xactly  opposite  disposition  is  expressed ;  Christians  are  here  warned  of 
spiritual  pride,  which  might  mislead  them  to  exalt  themselves  as 
believers  and  children  of  God  against  the  heathen,  to  treat  them  as 
enemies,  to  insult  them  on  account  of  their  superstition  and  the  vices 
prevalent  amongst  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  duty  to  cherish 
gentleness  and  kindness  towards  them,  from  the  consciousness  that  they, 
like  the  heathen,  were  once  the  slaves  of  delusion  and  of  sin,  and  owed 
their  deliverance  from  this  state,  not  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  divine 
grace  alone.  But  the  sentiment  here  expressed,  if  rightly  understood, 
by  no  means  contradicts  the  injunction  whidi  Paul  gives  to  Titus  in 
iii.  10.  In  this  latter  passage,  by  those  who  bring  in  oupco-ets  (Qal. 
y.  20),  a  class  of  persons  are  referred  to  different  from  those  in  the 
former,  such  at  least  who  went  to  greater  lengths,  separated  &om 
Christian  fellowship  on  account  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  founded 
open  schisms.  Now,  Paul  advised  Titus  to  enter  into  no  disputations 
with  persons  who  wished  to  make  these  schisms,  respecting  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  they  attached  so  much  importance ;  but  if  they  were 
not  disposed  to  listen  to  repeated  admonitions,  to  avoid  all  further 
intercourse  with  them,  since  such  disputations  could  be  of  no  advantage, 
and  tended  only  to  injure  the  hearers,  and  throw  their  minds  into  a 
state  of  perplexity.  Such  persons,  whose  errors  were  interwoven  with 
their  whole  character,  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  argument«  And  as 
he  reprobated  their  whole  mental  tendency  in  reference  to  religion  as 
unpractical,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  he  admonished  his  disciples  not 
to  engage  with  his  adversaries  on  this  standing^point,  but  if  they  would 
not  listen  to  repeated  exhortations  to  return  to  evangelical  simplicity, 
they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this 
injunction,  is  that  which  Paul  gives  Timothy  in  2  Tim.  ii.  23,  to  avoid 
'*  foolish  and  unlearned  quesiicms,''  since  they  only  engendered  strife, 
but  **  with  meekness  to  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves,"  to  try 
whether  they  might  not  be  led  to  repent  of  their  errors«  and  be  brought 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Here  also,  as  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  he  forbids  arguing  with  these  false  teachers  on  their  erroneous 
opinions.  It  was  quite  a  different  thing  to  point  out  the  right  way  to 
tboiie  opponents  of  whose  recovery  some  hopes  might  be  entertained, 
And  to  this  class  the  first  passage  refiers. 
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When  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to  Titus  he  had  the  prospect 
of  spending  the  winter  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  wished  Titus  to 
join  him.  As  there  were  so  many  cities  in  diflferent  parts, 
which,  having  been  built  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory, 
were  called  Nicopolis,  and  we  have  no  exact  information 
respecting  the  travels  of  the  apostie  in  this  last  period  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  exact  dates  are  wanting,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  city  is  here  intended,  whether  we  are  to  look  for 
it  in  Cilicia,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  or  Epirus.  We  might  sup- 
pose that  the  city  built  in  the  last-named  country  by  Augustus 
to  commemorate  the  sea-fight  at  Actium  was  intended  ;  but 
at  all  events,  it  appears  firom  the  plan  of  his  journey  indicated 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  Paul  was  come  from 
Lesser  Asia  into  the  West,  and  that  he  had  probably  taken 
farewell  of  his  beloved  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  tiie  West,  he  fulfilled  his 
purpose  of  publishing  the  gospel  in  Spain.  But  there  he  was 
soon  seized  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Eome.  *  After  he  had 
been  in  confinement  a  long  time,  and  had  been  subjected  to 
one  judicial  examination,  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
whom  (as  we  have  just  said)  he  probably  had  left  behind  at 
Ephesus.  His  situation  at  this  time  was  evidently  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  found  himself  during  his  first 
confinement  after  his  examination.  It  was  then  universally 
allowed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  not  on  account  of  any  moral 
or  political  offence,  but  only  for  publishing  the  gospel,  and 
his  example  gave  many  com-age  boldly  to  confess  their  faith. 
But  now  he  appeared  in  his  fetters,  as  an  "evil-doer,"  ii.  9,  for 
all  Christians  in  Eome  were  considered  as  malefid.  Only  a 
few  had  the  coiurage  openly  to  show  themselves  as  his  friends 
and  companions  in  the  faith.  Then  he  was  in  a  state  of  ^ 
imcertainty  between  the  expectation  of  martyrdom  and  of 
release,  though  the  latter  was  more  probable.     Now^  on  the 

'  It  may  indeed  appear  remarkable  that  Paul,  during  the  last  part  of 
Kero's  reign,  at  a  time  when  arbitrary  cruelty  so  predominated,  when 
Christians  were  so  much  the  object  of  public  hatred,  still  enjoyed 
so  favourable  a  situation  as  a  prisoner,  so  that  he  could  see  his  friends 
and  write  epistles.  But  the  exact  situation  of  prisoners  depended 
80  much  on  accidental  circumstances,  that  we  cannot  draw  certain  con- 
clusions respecting  it  merely  from  the  general  state  of  things.  Some 
Christians  might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  enjoy  these  priyileges  even 
amidst  the  most  violent  persecutions. 
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contrary,  he  looked  forward  to  martyrdom  as  the  more  pro- 
bable event.  He  informed  Timothy,  indeed,  that  the  Lord 
had  granted  him  power  to  testify  confidently  of  the  faith,  and 
that  he  would  be  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  from  the 
death  that  was  then  threatening  him;^  still  he  was  far  from 
indulging  the  hope  of  being  freed  absolutely  from  the  danger 
of  death.  But  this  coulidence  he  did  enjoy,  that  the  Lord 
would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil,*  and  preserve  him  to 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  As 'Paul  did  not  ascribe  the  power 
of  persisting  steadfastly  in  the  confession  of  the  faith  even 
unto  death,  to  himself,  but  to  the  power  of  God,  who- 
strengthened  him  for  this  purpose ; — ^he  therefore  thus 
expr^sed  himself  that  the  Lord  would  uphold  him  stead- 
fast under  all  conflicts  even  until  death,  preserve  him  from 
all  imMthfrdness,  and  thus  lead  him  to  blessedness  in  his 
kingdom.  The  apostle's  feelings  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom 
are  inimitably  expressed  in  his  last  epistle ;  his  elevatod  com- 
posure, his  self-forgetfiilness,  his  tender  fatherly  care  for  his 
disciple  Timothy,  his  concern  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  exposed  to  so  many  attempts  to 
adulterate  it,  and  yet  his  confidence  in  the  divinity  of  that 
cause,  and  in  the  almightiness  of  God  watching  over  it,  and 
conducting  its  development,  a  confidence  that  rose  victorious 
over  every  doubt. 

When  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  end 
of  his  earthly  course  was  not  yet  in  sight,  he  said,  referring 
to  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  which  he  was  conscious  as  a 
man,  that  he  was  far  from  believing  that  he  had  already 
attained  his  aim — ^perfection;  but  that  he  was  continually 
striving  after  that  aim,  if  he  might  attain  that  for  which  he 
was  called  by  Christ.  Philip,  iii.  12.  But  since  he  now  saw 
himself  actually  at  the  end  of  his  course — since  he  now  looked 

'  The  words  2  Tim.  iy.  17,  may  be  taken  as  a  figurative  expression, 
to  denote  generally  deliverance  from  apparently  impending  death.  But 
it  would  be  also  possible  to  understand  them  literally,  for  at  that  time 
it  would  be  always  possible  that  Paul,  notwithstanding  his  Boman 
citizenship,  might  have  reason  to  apprehend  so  shameful  a  death, 
though  he  was  actually  exempted  from  it. 

*  After  Paul  had  said,  2  Tim.  iii.  17,"  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  from  impending  death,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 
Süll  further  deliver  him.  But  this  it  was  needful  for  him  more  dis- 
tinctly to  define  and  limit,  for  he  would  have  said  more  than,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  was  warranted  to  expect,  if  he  had  not  added  a  limit- 
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back  on  that  course  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  mar- 
tyrdom, and  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  had  remained  &ithfuL 
under  all  his  conflicts  hitherto— and  since  he  was  animated  by 
the  confident  persuasion  that,  by  the  same  power,  he  would 
be  brought  forth  yictorious  from  the  conflicts  that  still 
awaited  him,  * — at  this  critical  moment,  resting  alone  on  the 
divine  promise,  all  uncertainty  yamshed  from  his  soul,  and 
he  could  with  assurance  say  of  himself,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  MÜl 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.* 

He  was  far  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  himself,  than 
with  anxiety  for  the  church  which  he  was  on  the  point  oi 
leaving  in  a  vehement  conflict,  both  int^nal  and  external, 
but  the  dangers  of  the  internal  conflict  were  those  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness.  In  Lesser  Asia,  he  had  been 
brought  into  frequent  colhsion  with  a  &lse  Jewish  Christian 
Gnosis,  which  was  spreading  in  oppositicm  to  the  simple 
gospel  He  saw  in  spirit  tfakt  this  false  tendency  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  and  that,  by  its  arts  of  deception, 
it  was  seducing  numbers.  Still,  he  was  confident,  that  its 
deceptions  would  at  last  be  exposed,  and  that  tlie  Lord  would 
maintain  that  gospel  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his  ministry, 
and  without  him,  preserve  it  pure  until  the  day  of  his  second 
coming.'    Since  he  might  assume,  that  these  fEdse  teachers 

ing  clause, — ^namely»  that  Ood  would  deliver  him  from  all  monl  ewii, 
fiuch  as  want  of  fidelity  to  the  gospel,  and  thus  bring  him  Yictorious 
out  of  all  conflicts  into  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  whether  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  by  martyrdom,  in  a  fuller  communion- with  Christ  and  Qod,  or 
his  deliverance  to  a  participation  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Chnf^t 
after  his  second  coming ;  as  he  felt  certain,  if  he  were  preserved  from  all 
«vil,  ot  partaking  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  whether  he  lived  to  that 
time  or  died  before  it  came.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  decide  between 
these  two  modes  of  interpretation.  But  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  I  cannot  allow  that 
these  words  are  a  contradiction  to  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8,  nor  assent  to  what 
Credner,  in  his  Einieitung,  i.  p.  478,  founds  upon  it 

'  This  confidence  he  also  expressed  in  Philip,  i.  20. 

'  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  judgment  Paul  ex- 
presses of  himself  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Philippians. 

'  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  Paul  was  then  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  death,  how  uncertain  his  comiition,  and  under  what  per* 
plexiqg^^  relations  Timothy  found  himself  in  iha  field  of  labour  wher» 
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were  known  to  Timothy,  and  had  no  doubt  often  conferred 
with  him  on  the  means  of  counteracting  them,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  a  general  delineation  of  their  character.  He 
mentioned  amongst  others,  those  who  taught  that  the  resur- 
rection was  alre^idy  past  (like  the  later  Gnostics),  and  who 
probably  explained  everything  which  Christ  had  said  respecting 
the  resurrection,  of  the  spiritual  awakening  by  the  divine 
power  of  the  gospel.  From  this  sii^le  mark  we  may  conclude^ 
that  in  general  they  indulged  in  a  very  arbitrary  treatment, 
of  the  historical  facts  of  religion,  as  fer  aa  these  did  not  har- 
monize with  their  preconceived  opinions.  * 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the  year  in  which 
Paul's  martyrdom  occurred.  We  can  only  place  it  in  one  of 
the  last  of  Nero's  reign.  And  with  this  supposition  another 
circumstance  agrees.  At  this  time,  most  probably  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  an  apostolic  man  of  the 
Pauline  school.  *  At  its  conclusion,  xiii.  23,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  lately  obtained  release  of  Timothy,  whom  we 
«annot  suppose  to  be  any  other  than  the  disciple  of  and 

Paul  had  left  him,  we  cannot  deem  it  very  surprising  that  be  should 
communicate  to  him  these  fuller  instructions,  although  he  still  hoped  to 
see  him  again  in  Rome. 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  mentioned 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  belonged  to  the  number  of  these  false  teachers.  In 
this  case,  he  would  be  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i.  20. 
It  would  indeed  be  possible  that  this  false  teacher  from  Lesser  Asia,  ex- 
asperated at 'being  excluded  by  Paul  from  church  communion,  when  he 
came  to  Rome,  sought  to  take  revenge  on  the  apostle.  And  the  iifiirepoi 
K^oi  might  then  be  understood,  not  of  the  Christian  doctrine  generally, 
but  of  the  pure  exposition  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  as  it  was  given  by 
Paul.  But  a  Gentile  or  Jew  from  Lesser  Asia  might  be  intended,  who 
violently  persecuted  Christianity.  In  this  case,  he  would  be  distinct 
from  the  person  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy;  and  it 
would  be  on  that  account  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  author  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  some  one  else  than  Paul,  who,  from  a  mistake, 
had  Inade  Alexander  a  false  teacher,  and  had  classed  him  with 
ft  Hymenseus ;  for  why  should  not  so  common  a  name  as  Alexander 
,:  belong  to  two  different  persons  in  Lesser  Asia  ?  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  to  suppose  that  this  Alexander  was  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xix.  83,  for  it  is  far  from  being  evident  that  he  was  so  violent 
an  enemy  of  Christianity;  the  Jews  put  him  forward,  not  to  make  com* 
plaints  against  the  Christians  or  Paul,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  rage  of 
the  heathens  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods  from  being  turned 
against  themselves. 
'  See  Bleek's  Introdaction  to  this  epistle,  p.  434. 
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companion  of  Paul.  It  was  Paul's  desire  that  he  should 
come  to  hiniy  and  the  zealous  sympathy  which  he  evinced 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  be  apprehended  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  hated  sect.  If  this  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  Timothy  would  pro- 
bably have  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  Christians  at  Rome 
who  could  then  be  discovered.  But  if  it  happened  some 
years  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  the  influence  of 
particular  circiunstances,  Timothy  obtained  his  freedom  after 
the  martyrdom  of  PauL 


BOOK  IV. 

IffiVIBW    OP    THE    LABOURS    OF    JAMES    AND    PETER  DURING 
THIS  PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 
TB£  CHABACTER  OV  JAMES — BEHARK8  OK  HIS  EPISTLE. 

As  along  with  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded  from 
Christ,  we  have  observed  an  important  diflference  existing  in 
the  forms  of  its  representation  among  the  apostles,  so  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  that  James  who  was  known  as  a  brother 
of  the  Lord,  present  the  most  striking  contrast  to  each  other, 
-whether  we  regard  their  natural  pecuharities,  their  Christian 
conformation,  or  the  sphere  of  their  laboiu^.  In  Paul,  Chris- 
tianity is  exhibited  in  its  most  decided  self-subsistence,  freed 
from  the  preparatory  garb  of  Judaism ;  while  James  repre- 
sents the  new  spirit  under  the  ancient  form,  and  we  may 
observe  in  him  the  gradual  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
Hence  Paul  and  James  mark  the  two  extreme  limits  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  from  Judaism ;  as  Paul  was  the 
chief  instrument  for  presenting  Christianity  to  mankind  as 
the  new  creation,  so  was  James  for  exhibiting  the  organic 
connexion  of  Christianity  with  the  preparatory  and  prefigur- 
ing system  of  Judaism.  After  the  martyrdom  of  the  elder 
James,  who  was  a  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  only 
one  very  influential  person  of  this  name  appears  in  the  Chris- 
tian history,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  under  the  titles  of  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  and  tlie  Just, 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Christians  of  Jewish  descent 
But  from  ancient  times  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  this 
James  was^  strictly  speaking,  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  that 
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is,  either  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  or  more 
probably  a  later  son  of  Mary,*  and  therefore  a  different  person 
from  the  apostle  the  son  of  Alphens,  or  whether  he  was  in 
a  general  sense  a  relation  of  Jesus,  a  sister's  son  of  Mary, 
a  son  of  Cleopas  or  Alphens,  and  accordingly  identical  with 
the  apostle  of  this  name.' 

,  *  See  Leben  Jesu,  p.  40. 

'  This  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  apostolic  history. 
Br.  Schneckenburger  in  his  acute  and  profound  investigation  (in  his 
Annotatio  ad  Epiatolam  Jacobi.  Stuttgart,  1832,  p.  144,)  has  brought» 
the  hypothesis  of  only  one  James  to  a  higher  degree  of  probability  than 
it  had  before  attained,  and  has  said  many  things  deserving  considera- 
tion, which  tend  to  remove  the  difficulties  attached  to  it ;  but  after  all 
his  remarks,  many  reasons  for  doubting  remain.  Later  investigations, 
especially  those  of  Credner,  in  his  Einleitung,  p.  573,  have  thrown 
additional  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  We  wish  to  present  in  an 
impartial  manner  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  hypothesis.  Since, 
after  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedce,  only  one  James  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  iafluential  men  in  the  first  apostolic  church, 
and  ranking  with  those  apostles  who  were  most  esteemed,  there  is  the 
highest  probability  that  this  James  was  no  other  than  the  only  apostle 
still  living  of  this  name.  If  the  term  aBt\<i>65  is  understood  only  in  a 
laser  sense,  the  title  of  "  Brother  of  the  Lord  "  proves  nothing  against 
the  identity  of  the  person ;  for,  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  zzviii 
1,  Mark  xv.  40,  with  John  xiz.  25,  it  is  evident  that  James  the  ^>osUe, 
son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  (both  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ^''n), 
was  really  a  sifter's  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  As  so  near  a  rela- 
tion of  Jesus,  he  might  accordingly  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
apostles  by  the  title  of  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  then  it  is  asked, 
"Why  was  he  not  rather  distinguished  by  the  strictly  appropriate  name 
of  dv€\lfi6s  'i  And  if  at  that  time  there  were  persons  in  existence  who 
might  with  strict  propriety  be  called  "  Brothers  of  the  Lord,'*  is  it  not 
so  much  the  less  probable,  that  this  name  in  an  improper  sense  would 
be  applied  to  him  1  Nevertheless,  we  may  suppose,  that  in  common 
discourse — since  it  was  not  a  point  of  consequence  to  mark  definitely  the 
degree  of  kin  between  Jesus  and  this  James,  but  only  to  represent  him 
in  general  terms  as  enjoying  the  honour  of  near  relationship  to  the 
Lord, — it  had  become  customary  to  designate  him  simply  a  brother  of 
the  Lord,  especially  among  the  Judaizing  Christians,  by  whom  such 
distinctions  of  earthly  affinity  would  be  most  highly  prized ;  and  this 
might  be  still  more  easily  explained,  if  we  admit  with  Schneckenburger, 
that  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (which  took  place  at  an  early  period), 
Mary  removed  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Alpheus ;  hence,  it 
would  be  usual  to  designate  her  sons  who  lived  from  their  childhood 
with  Jesus,  who  had  no  other  brothers,  simply  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 
Thus,  then,  this  James  would  be  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  who  are 
named  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3.  Among  these  we  find  a  Joses, 
who,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  is  diatinpuished  as  the  brother  of  Jameö,  and  a 
Judas;  and  if  we  explain  the  surname  ^loLKtößov  given  to  the  apostle 
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If  we  put  together  all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
New  TestÄm^it,  and  in  other  historical  records,  the  most  pro- 
Judas,  on  comparing  it  with  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  y.  1,  by  supplying  the 
word  dScA^s  (which  cannot  be  assumed  as  absolutely  certain),  we  shall 
also  again  find  in  him  a  brother  of  the  apostle  James.  And  the  one  named 
Simon  among  these  brethren,  we  may  peiiiaps  find  again  in  the  list  of* 
the  apostles,  as  all  three  are  named  together  in  Acts  i.  13.  According 
to  that  supposition,  it  would  be  no  longer  surprising  that  the  brethren 
of  Christ  are  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  mother ;  and  yet 
from  that  circumstance  no  evidence  can  be  deduced  that  would  prove 
them  to  be  in  a  strict  sense  his  brethren.  We  must  then  assume  with 
Schneckenburger,  that  when  Matthew  (xiii.  65),  after  the  mention  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  distinguishes  the  brethren  of  Jesus  from  them,  it  • 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  chronological  exactness  in  his  mode  of' 
narration. 

But  if  several  of  the  so-called  brethren  of  Jesus  were  a'mong  the 
apostles,  still  the  manner  in  which  the  former  are  distinguished  from 
the  latter  in  Acts  i.  14,  is  remarkable.  Besides,  according  to  the  account 
in  Mark  iii.  31,  a  state  of  mind  towards  Jesus  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
these  brethren,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  yet  it 
appears  from  comparing  this  account  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
Matt  xii.  and  Luke  viii.,  that  this  incident  mi^t  be  placed  after  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  apostles.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  disposition 
manifested  by  these  brethren  of  Christ,  even  in  the  last  half-year  before 
his  sufferings.  All  this  taken  together,  must  decide  us  in  favour  of  the 
supposition,  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  commonly  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  are  to  be  altogether  distin- 
guished  from  the  apostles,  and  therefore  they  must  be  considered  as  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  in  a  stricter  sense,  either  as  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  marriage,  or  the  later  bom  sons  of  Joseph  and  Maiy,  which  from 
Matt.  i.  25,  is  most  probable.  That  Christ  when  dying  said  to  John, 
that  from  that  time  he  should  treat  Mary  as  his  mother,  can  at  all  events .' 
oppose  only  the  supposition,  that  these  brethren  were  the  ofiBpring  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  not  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  step-sons 
of  Mary.  But  even  against  the  first  supposition,  this  objection  is  not 
decisive ;  for  if  these  brethren  of  Jesus  still  continued  estranged  from 
him  in  their  disposition,  we  can  at  once  perceive  why  at  his  death  he 
commended  his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple  John.  It  may  indeed 
appear  surprising,  that  these  brethren  of  Christ,  according  to  Matthew 
xiii.  55,  bore  the  same  names  as  their  cousins,  but  this  can  be  affirmed 
with  certainty  only  of  two,  and  as  the  two  sisters  had  one  name,  it 
might  happen,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  that  one  son  of  each 
waA  named  alike. 

But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  James 
who  is  distinguished  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  brother  of  the  Lord, 
was  one  of  these  brethren  of  Christ  in  a  stricter  sense.  It  might  still 
be  consistent  with  that  fact,  that  this  James  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  James  who  was  the  actual  brother  of  the  Lord,  and,  as  a  cousin 
of  Christ  who  was  honoured  with  this  name,  was  to  be  held  as  identical 
with  the  apostle,  although  in  this  case  it  is  less  probable  that  when  an 
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bable  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  this  James  was  one  of  the 
brethren  of  Christ,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  iu^  our  *•'  Lifj  of 
Jesus,"  p.  40.     Thus  it  appears  how  very  much'  the  course  of 

actual  brother  of  Jesus  bore  the  name  of  James,  the  cousin  should  be 
honoured  with  the  same  title,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  cu/et^t^$  from  that  other  James,  to  whom  the  surname  of  Brother 
of  the  Lord  would  in  strictest  propriety  be  given. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  examine  the  pasmges  in  the  Pauline  epistles 
which  contain  a  particular  reference  to  this  point,  there  are  two  espe- 
cially deserving  of  notice.    As  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  kuI  oi 
^oixoi  ä!w6<rro\oi  ical  ol  &8cX^ol  rod  Kvplov,  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
these  words  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  distinct  from  the 
apostles,  for  they  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Paul,  by  the  other 
aposäea,  understood  those  who  could  not  claim  such  a  relationship 
;  to  the  Lord,  and  that  he  particularly  distinguishes  those  who  were 
brethren  «of  the  Lord  from  the  other  apostles,  because,  in  virtue  of  that 
relationship,  they  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
had  here  to  do.  That  he  names  Peter  immediately  after,  rather  favours 
the  notion  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  Peter,  belonged  to 
the  number  of  the  apostles.    Yet  this  is  not  a  decisive  proof,  for  it 
would  surely  be  possible  that,  although  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  did 
not  belong  to  the  apostles,  Paul  might  mention  them  in  this  connexion, 
because  iJ^ey,  or  some  of  them,  were  held  in  equal  estimation  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine ;  and  as,  along  with  them,  Peter  was 
most  highly  respected,  he  is  particularly  mentioned  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  indeed  possible,  that  Paul  here  uses  the  term  apostle,  not  in  the 
strictest  sense,  but  in  a  wider  meaning,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7 ;  and  so 
.  much  the  more,  since  he  afterwards  mentions  Barnabas,  to  whom  the 
name  of  an  apostle  could  be  applied  only  in  that  more  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.    The  second  important  passage  U  Gal.  i.  19,  where 
Paul,  after  speaking  of  his  conference  with  the  apostle  Peter  at 
Jerusalem,  adds,  that  he  had  seen  no  other  of  the  apostles,  **  save  James 
the  Lord's  brother."    Tct,  from  this  passage,  it  cannot  be  so  certainly 
inferred  as  Dr.  Schneckenburger  thinks,  that  the  James  here  named 
.  was  one  of  the  apostles^  The  state  of  the  case  may  be  conceived  to 
;  have  been  thus :  Paul  had  originally,  in  his  thoughts,  only  a  negative 
position,  he  had  seen  no  other  apostle  but  Peter  at  Jerusalem.    But  as 
it  afterwards  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  at  Jerusalem  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  who,  though  no  apostle,  was  held  in   apostolic 
estimation  by  the  Judaizers,  on  this  account  he  added,  by  way  of 
limitation,  a  reference  to  James.    We  must  therefore  add  to  the  tl  /ti), 
a  complementary  idea  allied  to  that  of  iix6(rro\05 ;  on  a  construction  of 
.  this  kind,  see  Winer,  p.  517.    It  may  be  asked  whether  Paul  would 
have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  if  he  had  reckoned  James  in  the 
stricter  sense  among  the  apostles  1    Would  he  have  expressed  the  nega- 
tion so  universally,  and,  after  he  had  so  expressed  it,  have  here  first 
introduced  the  limitation,  if  from  the  first  he  had  thought  of  saying 
that  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles  excepting  two  1    When  Schnecken- 
burger, from  the  words  in  Acts  ix.  27,  infers  that  Paul  must  at  that 
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his  religious  deyelopment  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
apostle  Paul.     The  latter,  during  the  life  of  Christ  on  earthy 

time  have  conferred  with  at  least  two  apoitles  at  Jemsalem,  he  attaches 
greater  weight  than  can  he  allowed  with  certaint  j  to  single  expressions 
in  this  short  narrative. 

Tet,  if  we  compare  on  this  point  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
the  comparison  of  the  account  in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Hie- 
ronym.  de  V.  I.  c.  ii.)  with  1  Cor.  xy.  7  appears  to  fitvour  the  identity  of 
the  one  James,  for  in  that  gospel  it  is  said  that  Christ,  after  his  resur- 
rection, appeared  to  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  in 
the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  James  seems  to 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Still  we  find  here  nothing 
absolutely  certain,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  reference  in  that 
gospel  is  to  the  same  appearance  of  Christ  as  in  the  epistle.  And  if  it 
be  assumed  tiiat  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  tnen  held  in  such 
great  esteem»  that  when  this  name  was  mentioned  only  one  individual 
would  be  generally  thought  of,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear,  from  his  being 
brought  forward  in  this  connexion,  that  he  was  reckoned  by  Paul  among 
the  apostles.  2^ow,  in  reference  to  the  tradition  of  Hegesippus,  in 
Euseb.  ii.  28,  when  he  says  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  under- 
took tpüh  the  apostles f  ^icrd  ruw  dwoffT6\wy,  the  guidance  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  distinguish 
James  frona  the  apostles,  otherwise  he  would  have  said  fjurä  ruv  Aomuv, 
although  we  would  not  consider  the  other  interpretation  as  impossible, 
especi&y  in  writers  of  this  class,  in  whom  we  do  not  look  for  great 
precision  in  their  mode  of  expression.  Also,  the  whole  narrative  of 
Hegesippas  leaAs  us  to  believe,  that  he  considered  James  as  distinct 
from  the  apostles ;  for,  althoug:h  this  representation  bears  upon  it,  at 
all  events,  marks  of  internal  improbability,  yet  it  would  not  appear 
altogether  irrational,  on  the  supposition  that  this  James  was  an  apostle 
appointed  by  Christ  himself  But  we  must  compare  with  this  passage 
the  words  of  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  iv.  22,  ^crd  rb  fiaprvpfjaai  *Uxnßov 
rhv  ZiKcuov,  &s  Koi  6  icvptos  M  T^  atn^  Kirf«,  xd\tv  6  9K  Bttov  wiroQ 
2v/iccbv  6  rod  K\Mxa  KaBiararcu  MtrKowos,  tv  irpo40€Pro  wdyrts  ivra  dyti^tdr 
Tov  Kvplov  Stvrtpoy.  If  we  understand  by  these  words,  that  this  Simeon 
was  called  the  second  nephew  in  relation  to  the  afore-mentioned  James 
the  Just«  as  the  first  nephew  of  the  Lord,  it  would  follow  that  that 
James,  as  a  nephew  of  the  Lord,  is  called  his  brother.  Yet,  if  another 
interpretation  is  possible,  according  to  which  Hegesippus  agrees  with 
himself,  in  reference  to  the  words  before  quoted,  such  an  interpretation 
must  be  readily  preferred.  And  this  interpretation  is  that  which  agrees 
best  with  the  words  in  their  existing  position.  For,  since  James  is  the 
principal  subject  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence,  the  aCrou  must  refer 
to  him.  Cleopas,  accordingly,  is  called  the  uncle  of  Janies,  and  his  son 
Simeon  cannot  therefore  be  the  brother  of  James,  but  isliis  cousin ;  as 
Cleopas  (s  Alpheus)  is  the  uncle  of  Jesus,  (and,  according  to  Hegesip. 
pus  in  Euseb.  iii.  11,  both  on  the  side  of  Joseph  as  well  as  of  Mary,) 
Simeon  the  cousin  of  Jesus  and  the  cousin  of  James,  which  again 
fiivours  the  opinion  that  they  were  brothers.  But  Hegesippus  might 
call  this  Simeon  a  second  nephew,  since  he  looked  upon  the  apostle 
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was  at  a  distance  from  all  personal  outward  communication 
with  him,  and  learnt  to  know  him  first  by  spiritual  communi- 
cation. James,  on  the  contrary,  stood  in  the  closest  &mily 
relation  to  the  Redeemer,  and  from  the  first  was  present  with 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  earthly  development ;  but  it  was 
exactly  this  circumstance  which  contributed  to  his  being  more 
slow  to  recognise  in  the  son  of  man,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
while  he  clave  only  to  the  earthly  appearance,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  through  the  äiell  to  the  substance. 
Paul,  by  a  violent  crisis,  made  the  transition  from  the  most 
vehement  and  unsparing  opposition  to  the  gospel,  to  the  most 
zealous  advocacy  of  it  James  gradually  advanced  from  a 
Judaism  of  great  earnestness  and  depth,  which  blended  with 
a  faith  that  constantly  became  more  decisive  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  to  Christianity  as  the  glorification  and  fulfilling  of 
the  law. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  what  is  narrated  by  the 
Christian  historian  Hegesippus,  that  this  James  led  from 
childhood  the  life  of  a  Nazarene.  If  we  consider  what  an  im- 
pression the  appearances  at  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  conviction  that  the  first-bom  son  of  Mary  was  destined  to 
be  the  Messiah — ^must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
it  may  be  easily  explained  how  they  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  dedicate  their  first-bom  son  James,*  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah  in  strict  abstinence  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  To  this 
also  it  might  be  owing,  that  the  freer  mode  of  living  which 
Christ  practised  with  his  disciples  was  less  congenial  to  him ; 
and  from  his  strict,  legal,  Jewish  standing-point  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  new  spirit  which  revealed  itself  in  Christ's 
words  ;  many  of  these  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  "  hard 

JameB,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who  was  no  longer  living,  as  the  first 
nephew.  We  might  also  insert  a  stop  after  Kvplov,  and  connect  Sc^epor 
with  irpo4$evro ;  by  this  construction,  mention  would  be  made  of  only 
one  cousin  of  iJie  Lord,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother,  as  the  second 
overseer  of  the  church.  But  the  position  of  the  words  is  rery  mnoh 
against  this  constniction.  Certainly,  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  must 
have  great  weight,  on  account  of  his  high  antiquity,  his  descent,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Jews  of  Paler^tine.  But  it  is  undeniable,  if  we 
compare  the  two  passages  from  the  Hypotyposeis  of  Clement»  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  ii.  1,  that  he  distinguishes  James,  who  bore  the  surname  of 
the  Just,  as  an  apostle  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word. 

^  His  being  described  by  the  appellation  of  the  son,  indicates  that  he 
was  the  eldest. 
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sayings."  Proceeding  £:om  the  common  Jewish  standing- 
point,  he  expected  that  Jesus,  if  he  were  the  Messiah,  would 
verify  himself  to  be  such  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by 
signs  that  would  compel  the  imiversal  recognition  of  his 
claims,  by  the  establishment  of  a  visible  kingdom  in  earthly 
glory.  By  the  impression  of  Christ's  ministry  he  became 
indeed  excited  to  believe,  but  the  power  of  early  habit  and 
prejudice  always  counteracted  that  impression,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  indecision  from  which  he  could  not 
at  once  free  himselfl  Only  half  a  year  before  the  last  suffer- 
ings  of  Christ  we  find  him  in  this  vacillating  condition,  for 
John  does  not  in  this  respect  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
brethren  of  Jesus,  with  whom  this  was  certainly  the  case  > 
John  vii.  5.  But  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  he  appears  as 
a  decided  and  zealous  member  of  the  company  of  disciples  ; 
Acts  L  13.  We  see  how  important  the  Saviour  deemed  it 
to  produce  such  a  fistith  in  him  by  his  honouring  him  with  a 
special  appearance  after  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  whe- 
ther this  was  occasioned  or  not,  by  his  having  expressed 
doubts  like  Thomas.^  This  James  obtained  constantly  in- 
creasing respect  v^  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

Every  feature  of  his  character  which  we  can  gather  from  the 
Acts,  from  Josephus,'  and  from  the  traditions  of  Hegesippus 
in  Eusebius,'  well  agrees  with  the  image  of  him  presented  in 
the  epistle  that  bears  his  name.  By  his  strict  pious  Hfe,  which 
agreed  with  the  Jewish  notions  of  legal  piety,  he  won  the 
universal  veneration,  not  only  of  the  believers  among  the  Jews, 

*  The  narratiye  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Leben  Jesu,  p.  720,) 
18  not  an  aothoiitj  of  sufficient  credit  to  allow  of  oar  following  it  here. 
It  tells  us  that  James,  after  partaking  of  the  Last  Supper  with  Christ, 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  again  taste  food  till  he  had  seen  him 
risen  from  the  dead ;  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  as  the  Bisen  One, 
and  said,  "  Now  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from  the 
dead."  We  must  certainly  consider  how  important  it  was  for  the 
wavering-minded  James,  who,  in  his  epistle,  has  so  yividly  described 
the  unhappiness  of  such  a  state  (i.  5),  to  attain  to  the  certainty  on  this 
subject,  which  such  an  occurrence  would  give  him,  and  which  such  a 
TOW  led  him  to  expect.  But  not  only  is  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, who  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  embellishing  the  history  of  James, 
not  a  credible  source  of  information  in  itself,  but  there  is  also  a  palpable 
contradiction  in  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection  between 
this  narrative  and  Paul's  account. 

'  Joseph.  Archseol.  zx.  9. 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23. 
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but  also  of  the  better  disposed  among  Hs  countrymen  gene- 
rally :  on  this  accoimt^  he  was  distinguished  by  the  surname 
of  the  Just,  W,  dUaioc ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  account 
of  H^esippus,  he  was  viewed  as  one  of  those  mwi  of  dis- 
tingui^ed  and  commanding  excellence  who  set  themselves 
agsunst  the  corruptions  of  their  age,  and  hence  was  termed 
the  bulwark  of  the  people.^  According  to  the  representations 
of  this  writer,  he  must  have  led  a  life  after  the  manner  of  the 
strictest  ascetics  among  the  Jews.  The  consecration  of  his 
childhood  had  ah-eady  introduced  him  to  such  a  mode  of  life, 
and  we  might  suppose,  that  he  had  already  won  by  it  peculiar 
respect  among  the  Jews,  if  it  were  not  surprising  that  no  trace 
can  be  foimd  of  it  in  the  gospels,  no  marks  of  special  dis- 
tinction awarded  to  him  by  his  brethren.  At  all  events,  he 
might  afterwards  avail  himself  of  this  ascetic  strictness  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to  his 
person,  and  thereby  to  the  doctrine  he  published.  This  mode 
of  life  considered  in  itself,  provided  its  value  was  not  rated 
too  high,  was  by  no  means  unchristian.  What  Hegesippus 
narrates  of  him  perfectly  suits  his  character,  that  he  fire- 
quently  prostrated  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  temple,  calling 
upon  God  to  forgive  the  sins  of  his  people,  (probably  having 
a  special  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  against  the 
Messiah,) — ^that  the  divine  judgments  on  the  unbelievers  might 
be  averted, — ^and  that  they  might  be  led  to  repentance  and 
&.ith,  and  thus  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
glorified  Messiah. 

But  some  important  doubts  may  be  raised  against  the 
credibility  of  this  account  of  Hegesippus,  taken  in  its  full 
extent.  That  Ebionite  party  among  whom  an  ascetic,  theoso- 
phic  tendency  prevailed,  and  who  circulated  apocryphal  wri- 
tings under  the  name  of  James,  had  probably  formed  an  id^ 
conception  of  his  character  in  harmony  with  their  own  peculi- 
arities, and  Hegesippus  might  mistake  the  image  delineated 
in  their  traditions  for  an  historical  reality.  The  Epistle  of 
James  by  no  means  bears  decided  marks  of  such  a  tendency, 
for  everything  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind 
may  very  properly  be  referred  to  the  simple  Christian  renun- 

^  Perhaps  US  ^  or  D?^  33?,  which  «omes  nearer  the  phraseology  of 
Hegesippus ;  unless,  which  is  indeed  less  probable,  we  read,  with  Fuller, 
üsh  t5?,  which  Hegesippus  translates  xipioxn  roO  \aov. 
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elation  of  the  worlds  such  as  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition.  If 
the  Jewish  love  of  gain  is  here  spoken  against^  if  the  earthly- 
mindedness  of  the  rich,  the  homage  paid  to  this  class  and 
the  contempt  of  the  poor,  is  condemned,  and  it  is  declared 
that  the  gospel  has  found  the  most  ready  access  to  the  latter, 
and  exalted  them  to  the  highest  dignity,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  entirely  condemned, 
like  the  Ebionites,  all  possession  whatever  of  earthly  goods. 

This  epistle  is  especially  important,  not  only  for  illustrating 
the  character  of  James,  but  also  for  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  the  Christian  churches  which  were  formed  from 
Judaism,  and  unmixed  with  Christians  of  Gentile  descent. 
According  to  an  opinion  very  generally  prevalent  from  ancient 
times,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
system  of  the  apostle  Paul  had  already  been  formed  and 
disseminated  when  this  epistle  was  written,  and  that  those 
chiu-ches  particularly  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  been 
affected  by  the  influence  of  this  Pauline  system.  The  opinion 
we  refer  to  is,  that  James  in  this  epistle  eitlier  combated  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  ßdth  in  and  for  itself,  or  a 
misunderstanding,  and  an  erroneous  application  of  it.  And 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  support  this  opinion  by  many 
isolated  passages  in  the  epistle  tsü^en  alone,  without  a  reference 
to  their  connexion  with  the  whole  :*  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
express  reference  to  the  Pauhne  formula  of  the  justification  to 
be  obtained  by  fiiith  alone,  and  to  which  works  can  contribute 
nothing,  could  not  be  mistaken;  especially  as  the  same 
examples  of  &ith  as  those  mentioned  by  Paul,  namely  those 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  are  adduced.  But  this  opinion,  though 
plausible  at  first  sight,  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  relation 
of  particular  passages  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle,  will 
soon  appear  imtenable.     The  ejror  in  reference  to  faith  which 

1  We  wish  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  among  those  who  have  thought 
that  they  have  detected  a  oontradiction  between  James  and  Paul  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  is  the  celebrated  patriarch  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  of 
Constantinople,  who  was  led  to  the  opinion  bj  reading  the  epistle. 
It  also  struck  him  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  scarcely  mentioned  above 
once  or  twice,  and  then  coldly  (anzi  dd  nomo  di  Jesu  Christo  a  pena 
fa  mentione  una  o  due  voUe  e  freddamente) ;  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  redemption  are  not  treated  of,  but 
only  morality  (solo  a  la  moraUta  aitende) ;  see  Letter  vii.  in  Lettres 
Anecdotes  de  Cyrüle  Lucar,    Amsterdam,  1718,  p.  85. 
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James  combats  in  this  epistle,  is  certainly  not  one  altogeÜier 
isolated :  but  it  appears  as  an  ofiGaet  proceeding  vith  many 
others  from  the  root  of  one  Mse  principle  :  and  this  principle 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  would  admit  of  an  application, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  of  the  Pauline  doctrine. '  It  was 
the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
life  of  religion  as  seated  in  the  disposition,  eyerywhere  taking 
up  the  mere  dead  form,  the  appearance  instead  of  the  reality, 
in  religion ;  this  tendency,  which  substituted  a  lifeless  arrogant 
acquaintance  with  the  letter  for  the  genuine  wisdom  insepa- 
rable from  the  divine  life — ^which  prided  itself  in  an  inop^u- 
tive  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  practice  of  the  law — which  placed  devotion  in  outward 
ceremonies,  and  neglected  that  devotion  which  shows  itself  in 
works  of  love — which  contented  itself  with  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  love,  instead  of  proving  it  by  works ;  it  was  the  same 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  estranged  from  the  spirit  and 
life  of  religion,  which,  as  it  laid  an  \mdue  value  on  the  opus 
operatvm  of  outward  religious  acts,  so  also  on  the  opus 
operatum  of  a  faith  in  the  one  Jehovah  and  in  the  Mes^th, 
which  left  the  disposition  unchanged;  and  which  presumed 
that  by  such  a  faith,  the  Jew  was  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  sinful  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  justified  before 
God  even  though  the  conduct  of  the  life  was  in  contradiction 
to  the  requirements  of  faith.  Thus  we  find  here  one  branch 
of  that  practical  fundamental  error  which  chiefly  prevailed 
among  these  Jewish  Christians,  whom  James  combats  in  the 
whole  of  the  epistle,  even  where  faith  is  not  the  immediate 
subject  of  discourse.  It  was  the  erroneous  tendency,  which 
belonged  to  those  that  commonly  prevailed  among  Üie  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  and  which  had  found  its  way  also  among 
those  Christians  in  whose  minds  the  gospel  had  not  effected  a 
complete  transformation,  but  whose  Jewish  spirit  had  only 
connected  itself  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.^  (See 
above,  p.  21,  and  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  47.) 

^  That  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  which  Justin  Martyr  describes  in 
DiaX,  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  fol.  370,  ed.  Colon.<~oJr  tfiiis  äwdrart  iavrohs  nai 
&x\oi  rives  fiiMif  Zfiouii  Kard  rovru  (in  this  respect  Jewish-minded  Chris- 
tians), ol  \4yov(riv,  Sri  k^u  ofiaprwXoi  itrt,  deop  8i  yivaiffteovciv,  ov  /li^ 
Xoyl<mT<u  avToTs  x/tpios  dfjMpriav.  That  mode  of  thinking  which  is 
found  in  the  Clementine  homilies,  according  to  which,  faith  in  one  Qod 
(to  rrjs  fAovapxlas  Ka\6y)  has  such  great  magical  power,  that  the  ^xA 
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But  as  to  the  Paiiline  doctrine  of  justification  by  Mik, 
whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  understood  and  applied,  we 
cannot  suppose  its  influence  to  be  possible  in  chur(dies  of  this 
class,  and  hence  argumentation  against  it  from  the  standing, 
point  of  James  is  utterly  inconceivable.*  As  the  superscrip- 
tion and  contents  of  his  epistle  inform  us,  it  was  manifestly 
addressed  only  to  churches  that  were  composed  entirely  of 
Jewish  Christians.  But  such  persons  were  least  of  all  disposed 
to  attach  themselves  particularly  to  Paul,  and  least  of  aU  dis- 
posed and  fitted  to  agree  to  the  Paidine  doctrine,  which 
presented  the  most  direct  opposition  to  their  customary  mode 
of  thinking.  It  was  precisely  from  persons  of  this  stamp  that 
the  intemperate  fimatical  outcry  was  raised  against  this  form 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  if  by  depending  on  grace,  men  were 
made  secure  in  sin,  or  that  they  were  authorized  in  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come,  Rom.  iii  8.  In  an  entirely 
different  quarter,  from  an  Hellenic  (gnostic)  Antinomianism, 
which  was  also  Anüjudaism,  arose  at  a  later  period  an  erro- 
neous, practically  destructive  appropriation  and  application 
of  the  Paidine  doctrine  of  justification,  such  as  Paul  himself 
thought  it  needful  to  guard  against  by  anticipation ;  Bom. 
vi  1;  Cral.  v.  13.     And  this  later  erroneous  amplication  of 

fioyapXiicii,  even  white  liying  in  vice,  had  this  advantage  before  idolaters, 
that  it  could  not  perifih,  bat  through  purifying  punishments  would  at 
last  attain  to  salvation.  See  Horn.  iii.  c.  6.  The  idea  of  faith,  which, 
from  an  entirely  different  source  than  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul, 
found  entrance  afterwards  among  Christians  themselres»  and  to  which 
a  Marcion  directly  opposed  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith.  Against  such 
perversions  Paul  warned  the  churches,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in 
writing,  when  he  so  impressively  charged  it  upon  them  that  their 
renunciation  of  heathenism  was  nugatory,  and  could  not  contribute  to 
their  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  if  they  did  not  renounce 
their  former  sinful  habits.  See  GaL  v.  21.  The  kcvoI  \6yoif  against 
which  he  warns  the  Ephesians,  y.  6. 

^  Dr.  Eem,  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Spistle  of  James,  in  the 
Tubingen  Zeüeehrift  für  Theologie,  1835,  p.  25,  on  account  of  ii  hat  is 
here  asserted,  charges  me  with  a  petUio  principii;  but  I  cannot 
perceive  with  any  justice.  This  charge  might  be  brought  home  to  me 
if  I  had  assumed,  without  evidence,  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  an 
unmixed  church ;  or  if  1  had  passed  altc^g^er  unnoticed  the  possible 
case  which  Eem  considers  as  the  actual  (though  he  has  abandoned 
it  lately  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  this  Epistle),  that  it 
was  forged  by  a  Jewish  Christian  in  James's  name,  in  order  to  con- 
trovert the  Pauline  doctrinal  views  which  prevailed  among  the  Gentile 
churches. 
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the  idea  of  faith,  which  tended  likewise  to  the  injury  of  prac- 
tical Christianity,  proceeded  from  an  entirely  different  expo- 
sition of  Ulis  idea  than  that  presented  by  the  one-sided 
direction  of  the  Jewish  spirit  It  manifested  itself  rather  as 
an  Oriental  Hellenic  than  as  a  Jewish  spirit ;  it  was  not  the 
abstract  idea  of  fidth,  but  a  one-sided  contemplative  or  ideal- 
ising tendency,  which  deviated  from  the  conception  of  £aith  as 
an  animating  principle  of  the  will  and  a  practical  determina- 
tion of  the  fife. 

From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  such  churches  as  these, 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  Paidine  formula  of  Mth.  And 
even  admitting  such  a  reference  to  exist,  yet  the  notion  that 
it  consisted  only  in  combating  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  wholly  untenable.  For  how  can 
we  suppose  that  James,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  contradict 
Paul,  but  to  maintain  apostolic  fellowship  with  him,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  churches, — would  not,  while  com- 
bating an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine,  at 
the  same  time  expressly  state  the  correct  interpretation,  and 
guard  himself  against  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  Paul, 
especially  when  an  opposition  might  otherwise  be  so  easily 
imagined  by  the  Jewish  Christians.  But  if  we  assumed  that 
the  intention  of  James  was  really  to  combat  Paul's  doctrine, 
this  view  would  be  at  variance  with  what  we  know  from 
history  of  the  good  imderstanding  between  the  two  apostles, 
and  which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  some  of  Paul's 
opponents  were  those  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  James. 
See  above,  p.  11  ö. 

Another  supposition  still  remains,  that  some  one  forged 
the  Epistle  under  James's  name,*  in  order  to  give  currency 

1  The  assertion  made  by  Rem,  p.  72  of  the  essay  before  quoted,  that» 
according  to  the  principles  of  that  early  Christian  age,  such  a  literaiy 
imposture  would  be  irreproachable,  I  cannot  acknowledge  as  well- 
founded,  if  expressed  without  limitation.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
standing-point,  on  which  such  a  fraus  pia,  as  we  must  always  call  it 
(when  a  palpable  falsehood  was  made  use  of  to  put  certain  sentiments  in 
circulation,)  would  be  allowed ;  but  that  this  was  a  generally  approved 
practice,  appears  to  me  an  arbitrary  assumption.  We  ought  care- 
fully to  guard  against  supposing  that  to  be  an  universally  recelTed 
principle,  which  was  only  the  peculiarity  of  individual  mental  ten« 
dencies.  ^  There  was  a  one-sided  theoretic,  speculative,  standing-pointy 
from  which  lax  principles  respecting  veracity  proceeded,  as  we  have 
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in  the  church  to  a  helief  in  an  opposition  between  the  two 
apostles,  and  this  design  would  well  suit  the  onendded  ten- 
dency of  a  Jewish  Christian.  But  such  a  person  woidd  not 
only  have  expressed  himself  in  a  more  decided  manner  than 
that  James,  of  whose  reputation  he  wished  to  avail  himself; 
but  he  would  have  pointed  out  by  name  the  individual  (Paul) 
against  whom  he  directed  his  attack,  and  would  have  ex- 
pressed in  stronger  terms  the  censure  of  his  doctrine.  The 
subordinate  place  which  in  this  cajse  the  confutation  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  occupies  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
epistle,  certainly  does  not  agree  with  this  hypothesis.  Or,  if 
it  be  said  that  the  author  of  this  epistle,  who  presented  him- 
self imder  the  mask  of  James,  did  not  belong  to  the  violent 
Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul,  but  to  a  milder,  more  accom- 
modating party,  who  only  aimed  at  smoothing  down  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  so  modi- 
fying it  as  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Jewish  Christian  standing- 
pointy  and  for  that  reason  adopted  a  gentler  method,  and 
avoided  the  mention  of  Paul's  name ;  in  this  case,  there  would 
still  have  been  a  necessity  of  naming  him,  and  explicitly 
stating  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  impugned  not  his 
doctrine  in  itself,  but  only  a  harsh  and  overstrained  con- 
structioii  of  it.  And  after  all,  the  singular  &ct  would  remain 
unaccounted  for,  that  the  main  object  and  design  of  the 
writer  occupies  only  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  epistle. 

What  has  given  occasion  to  all  these  various  suppositions, 
is  the  apparent  allusion  to  expressions  and  illustrations  made 

remarked  in  Plato.  It  was  connected  with  that  aristocraticism  of 
antiquity^  first  overturned  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  treated  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  unsusceptible  of  pure  truth  m  religion,  and  hence 
justified  the  use  of  falsehood  to  serve  as  leading-strings  for  the  woWoi. 
As  the  reaction  of  such  an  earlier  standing-point,  we  find  this  view 
in  parües  of  kindred  tendencies,  such  as  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
the  Gnostics,  the  Platonising  Alexandrian  fitthers.  But  from  the  first, 
a  sounder  practical  Christian  spirit  combated  this  error,  as  we  see 
in  the  instances  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ireneeus,  and  Tertullian.  The  anti- 
gnostic  tendency  was  also  zealous  for  strict  veracity.  Kow  a  similar 
practical  tendency  distinguishes  this  epistle,  in  which  I  cannot  find  an 
Ebionitish  anti-panline  standing-point.  This  spirit  of  strict  veracity  is 
shown  in  what  is  said  respecting  swearing.  This  epistle,  indeed,  wears 
altogether  a  different  clukracter  from  the  Clementines,  which  show  a 
decided  party  tendency  and  party  bias. 
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use  of  by  PauL  But  is  this  allusion  really  so  very  evident? 
Let  us  recollect  that  the  Pauline  phraseology  formed  itself 
from  Judaism,  from  the  Jewish-Greek  diction — ^that  it  by  no 
means  created  new  modes  of  expression,^  but  often  only 
appropriated  the  ancient  Jewish  terms,  employed  them  in 
new  combinations,  applied  them  to  new  contrasts,  and  ani- 
mated them  with  a  new  spirit.  Thus  neither  the  term 
diicaiovirdai  in  reference  to  <irod,  nor  the  term  irlaric  was 
entirely  new;  but  both  these  terms  and  the  ideas  indicated 
by  them  (and  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  first,  the  same  idea 
the  existence  of  which  among  the  Jews  Paul  must  have 
assumed  in  arguing  with  his  Jewish  opponents)  had  been  long 
£Euniliar  to  the  Jews.  The  example  l^ewise  of  Abraham  as 
a  hero  in  fidth  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  Jew,  and 
the  example  of  Bahab  (which  is  adduced  only  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews— an  epistle  neither  composed  by  Paul  nor 
containing  the  peculiarly  Pauline  doctrinal  statement  of 
justifying  fidth),  since  it  proved  the  benefit  of  the  mono- 
theistic fiiith  to  a  Gentile  of  impure  life,  must  have  espe- 
cially commended  itself  to  the  Jews  who  were  disposed  to 
extol  the  importance  of  feith  in  Jehovah.' 

Since  it  appears  that  a  reference  to  the  Pauline  doctrinal 
scheme  is  not  indicated  in  this  epistle,  that  mark  is  with- 
drawn by  which  it  has  been  thou^t  that  the  late  period  of 
its  composition  could  be  proved;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
determine  this  point,  we  must  seek  for  other  marks  in  the 
epistle  itself  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  its  super- 
scription, it  is  addressed  only  to  the  Jews  of  the  twelve 
tribes  who  lived  in  the  dispersion,  and  yet  it  is  manifestly 
addressed  to  Christians.  Yet  this  may  be  very  well  ex- 
plained if  we  consider  the  standing-point  of  James,  such  as 
it  is  shown  to  be  by  the  whole  of  the  epistle.    He  considers 

^  On  the  maimer  in  which  Paul  employed  phrases  which  were  already 
in  use  among  Jewish  theologians,  compare  Dr.  Roeth*8  work,  De  Epistola 
ad  HebrcBoa,  p.  121,  &c,  though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in 
what  he  attempts  to  prove;  for  in  the  use  which  Paul  makes  of 
an  existing  form  of  dogmatic  expression,  he  forms  the  most  decided 
contrast  to  the  Jewish  meaning.  But  it  appears  from  this,  how  James, 
proceeding  from  the  Jewish  standing-point,  without  any  reference  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  led  to  the  choice  of  such  expressions. 

*  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  what  Dr.  De  Wette  says  in  the  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1880,  p.  349,  in  order  to  point  out  an  intentional 
opposition  of  James  to  Paul,  is  nullified. 
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the  acknowledgment  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  as  essen- 
tiallj  belonging  to  genuine  Judaism,  believers  in  Jesus  as 
the  only  genuine  Jews,  Christianity  as  perfected  Judaism,  by 
which  the  vo/ioc  had  attained  its  completion.  And  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  although  he  addressed  himself  especially  to 
Christians,  he  also  had  in  his  thoughts  the  Jewish  readers 
into  whose  hands  the  epistle  might  fall,  as  Christians  lived 
among  the  Jews  without  any  marked  separation.  From  the 
mention  of  their  descent  from  the  twelve  tribes,  we  may  infer 
that  these  churches  consisted  purely  of  Jewish  Christians,  or 
that  James,  who  considered  himself  peculiarly  the  apostle  of 
the  Jews,  addressed  only  the  Jewish  part  of  the  church.  Yet 
as  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  relation  of  Jewish  to  Gentile 
Christians,  it  is  by  &r  the  most  probable  opinion  that  these 
churches  consisted  entirely  of  the  former.  Partly  from  the 
peculiar  standing-point  of  James,  and  partly  from  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  these  churches  which  had  retained  all  the 
Jewish  forms,  we  may  account  for  the  use  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  name  avvayutyrj,  instead  of  the  peculiar  Christiaii  term 
€KK\rifrla  as  the  designation  of  the  meeting  of  the  community 
of  believers.  *  Such  churches  might  exist  during  the  later 
apostolic  age  in  the  inland  parts  of  Asia,  perhaps  in  Syria. 
But  if  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  churches  in  these  parts, 
it  appears  strange  that  James,  to  whom  the  Aramaic  must 
have  been  much  more  familiar  than  the  Greek,  (although  it 
was  not  impossible  that  he  had  so  far  learnt  the  Greek  as  to 
be  able  to  write  an  epistle  in  it,)  should  have  made  use  of  the 
latter  language.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  this  point 
was  determined  by  a  regard  to  the  wants  of  his  readers,  and 
that  part  of  them  at  least  belonged  to  the  Hellenists.  This 
being  assumed,  we  must  fix  the  date  of  the  epistle  at  a  time 
preceding  the  separate  formation  of  Gentile  Christian  churches, 
before  the  relation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  another  in  the 
Christian  church  had  been  brought  under  discussion,*  the 

'  Our  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  this  period, 
is  indeed  far  too  defSective  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  with  Kern  on 
this  point 

*  The  view  which  Dr.  Schneckenbnrger  has  acntely  developed,  and 
defended  in  his  valuable  Beiträge  zur  Einleitung  ins  Ketie  Testament, 
Stuttgart,  1832,  and  in  his  Amiotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacobi,  He  has 
expressed  his  agreement  respecting  the  object  of  the  ai^umentatlve 
portion  of  Uiis  epistle,  with  the  views  I  have  developed  in  this  work, 
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period  of  the  fii-st  spread  of  Christianity  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
the  adjacent  regions,  * 

These  churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  poor,* 
(though  some  individuals  among  them  were  rich,)'  and  they 
were  in  various  ways  oppressed  by  the  wealthy  and  influential 
Jews.*  Certainly  these  churches  were  so  constituted,  that, 
in  many  cases,  their  Christianity  consisted  only  in  the  acknow- 

and  in  my  earlier  occasional  writings.  See  his  essays  on  this  subject  in 
Stenders  Tübinger  Zeüschrißßlr  Theologie,  1829,  and  in  the  Tübinger 
ZeiUchriftfür  Theologie,  1880,  part  ii. 

^  An  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  name  xp^oriavol  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  in  James  ii.  7,  and  hence  an  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
epistle.  By  Kokhtf  Hyofia  we  may  most  properly  understand  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  this  is  the  simplest  explanation,  since  the  words  will  be 
most  naturally  applied  to  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  to  whom  believers  were  consecrated  at  baptism,  the  baptism 
«i$  rh  ivofia  rod  *lTj(roD.  See  Schneckenburger's  Commentary  on  the 
passage. 

2  According  to  the  views  brought  forward  by  Kern,  the  author  of  this 
epistle,  in  an  Ebionitish  manner,  marked  the  genuine  Christians,  that 
is  in  his  opinion  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  the  poor,  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  the  rich,  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  to  be  genuine 
Christians.  But  the  condition  of  the  Christian  churches  among  the 
Gbntiles  generally  in  this  first  age,  certainly  will  not  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  would  occur  to  any  one  to  impose  this  name  upon  them, 
and  in  every  point  of  view  this  supposition  appears  to  be  entirely 
unsound. 

'  James  i.  10.  / 

*  The  passage  in  James  iL  7,  is  referred  most  naturally  to  the  blas- 
pheming of  Jesus  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  although  the  preceding 
context  relates  not  to  religious  persecutions,  but  to  oppressions  and 
extortions  of  a  different  kind.  Compare  v.  4.  It  is  by  no  means 
evident,  that  by  the  rich  in  this  epistle  we  are  always  to  understand 
members  of  the  Christian  community.  The  author  may  refer  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Jews,  who  were  averse  from  Christianity,  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Christians,  who  formed  a  very  small  minority. 
From  the  contrast  in  i.  9, 10,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  by  the  rich  in 
the  latter  verse  only  Christians  are  intended.  By  those  of  low  degree 
who  were  to  rejoice  in  being  exalted,  he  could  indeed  mean  only 
Christians;  but  among  the  rich,  he  might  include  those  wealthy  Jews, 
who  by  their  entire  devotedness  to  earthly  objects  were  prevented  from 
becoming  Christians.  It  was  the  duty  of  these  persons  to  learn  the 
nothingness  of  earthly  possessions,  which  they  had  hitherto  made  their 
highest  good,  to  humble  themselves,  and  in  this  self-humiliation  to  find 
their  true  glory;  for  with  the  nothingness  of  earthly  things  they  would 
learn  the  truly  highest  good, — ^the  true  dignity  or  elevation  which  was 
imparted  by  the  Messiah.  In  this  manner  they  were  required  to 
become  Christians. 
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lodgment  of  Jesiis  as  the  Messiali,  and  of  his  peculiar  moral 
precepts^  which  they  considered  as  the  perfecting  of  the  law. 
Since  they  were  far  from  recognising  and  appropriating  the 
real  essence  of  Christianity,  they  resembled  the  great  mass  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  predominance  of  a  carnal  mind,  and 
the  prevalence  of  worldly  lusts,  contention,  and  slander. 
Accordingly,  we  must  either  assume  that  Christianity  among 
them  was  still  novel,  and  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  life,  as 
from  the  beginning  (see  above,  p.  21),  there  were  many  among 
the  Jews,  who,  carried  away  by  the  impression  which  the 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  apostles  had  made  upon  them, 
and  attracted  by  the  hope  that  Jesus  would  soon  return,  and 
establish  his  kingdom  on  earth,  the  happiness  of  which  they 
depicted  agreeably  to  their  own  inclinations,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  and  with  such  expectations,  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  having  experienced  any  essential  change  of 
character — or  we  must  suppose,  that  these  churches  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  degeneracy  from  a  higher  standing-point  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  the  constitution  of  these  churches  there 
was  this  peculiarity,  that  as  the  direction  of  the  office  of 
teaching  had  not  been  committed  to  the  presbyters,  but  only 
the  outward  management  of  church  afi^drs,  many  members  of 
the  commimity  came  forward  as  teachers,  while  no  one  acted 
officially  in  that  capaci^;  (see  above,  pp.  35 — 141.)  Hence 
James  deemed  it  needfm  to  admoni^  them,  that  too  many 
ought  not  to  obtrude  themselves  as  teachers;  that  none 
ought  inconsiderately  to  speak  in  their  public  meetings,  but 
that  each  should  recollect  the  responsibility  he  incurred  by 
such  a  procedure;  James  L  19 ;  iii.  1,  2. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  James  and  the  mode  of  its  exhibition 
in  this  epistle,  we  find  nothing  whatever  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  more  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
doctrine ;  and  the  Christian  ideas  actually  presented  in  this 
epistle  are  evidently  in  unison  with  the  whole  extent  of 
Christian  truth.  But  the  contents  of  the  Christian  system 
are  not  exhibited  separately  in  all  their  details;  what  is 
purely  Christian  is  more  insulated;  the  references  to  Christ 
are  not  so  predominant  and  aU-penetrating  as  in  the  other 
epistles.  References  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  Christian  standing-point,  are  most  frequent. 
For  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  to  allege  the  pecu- 
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liar  standing-point  of  the  persons  addressed  is  not  sufficient» 
for  a  Paul,  a  John,  or  a  Peter  would  certainly  have  written 
to  them  in  a  very  different  strain ;  we  must  rather  seek  the 
explanation  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  writer  himself. 
We  might  hence  infer  (with  Schneckenburger)  that  James 
wrote  Ulis  epistle  at  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not 
thoroughly  penetrated  his  spiritual  life,  during  the  earliest 
period  of  his  Christian  development;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  we  are  justified  in  drawing  such  a  conclusion, 
for  no  proof  can  be  given  that  he  enlarged  his  doctrinal  views 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  possible  that  he  remained  confined  in 
this  form  of  imperfect  doctrinal  development,  although  his 
heart  was  penetrated  by  love  to  God  and  Jesus.  He  still 
maintained  the  character  which  belonged  to  him  on  his 
original  standing-point  as  a  teacher  of  the  Jews,  as  the  guide 
of  his  countrymen  in  passing  over  firom  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament.  True  it  is,  that  much  would  have  been  wanting 
to  the  church  for  the  completeness  of  Christian  knowledge,  if 
the  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  by  James  had  not  found 
its  complement  in  the  representations  of  the  other  apostles ; 
but  in  this  connexion  it  forms  an  important  contribution'  to 
the  entire  conception  and  development  of  Christian  truth,  and 
furnishes  all  that  can  be  expected  from  such  a  standing-point. 
It  was  exactly  this  form  of  doctrine  that  secured  for  James 
a  long  and  undisturbed  ministration  among  the  Jews,  and 
many  were  led  by  his  influence  to  Mth  in  Christ ;  but  this 
excited  so  much  the  more  the  hatred  of  the  basest  among  the 
party-leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  sought  for  an  oppor- 
timity  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  rage.  One  of  the  most 
impetuous  among  them,  the  high  priest  Ananus,  who  was 
disposed  to  all  the  violent  acts  of  party  hatred,  availed 
himself  for  this  purpose  of  the  interval  between  the  departure 
of  the  Roman  procurator  Felix,  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor Albinus,  about  the  year  62.  He  caused  James  with 
some  other  Christians  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Sanhedrim  as  a  violator  of  the  law ;  and  in  conformity  with 
that  sentence  he  was  stoned.^     But  Üie  better  disposed  among 

*  We  here  follow  the  account  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  9,  which 
certainlj  is  more  credible  than  the  legendary  narrative  of  Hegesippns 
in  Eusebius  iL  23.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  heads  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  demand  of  James, 
and  to  suppose  it  possible  that  he  would  bear  a  public  testimony  against 
Christianity  1     Kor  can  I  be  induced  by  whftt  Credner  has  said  in  his 
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the  Jews  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  this  proceeding,  and 
Ananus,  on  account  of  it,  was  accused  to  the  new  governor, 
for  which  there  was  sufficient  reason,  as  he  had  manifestly  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  the  power  guaranteed  to  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  by  the  Boman  law.  See  above,  p.  55, 

Einleitung,  &c.  p.  581,  in  which  Rothe  and  Kern  (see  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  James,  published  in  1838,  p.  841)  agree  with  him,  tp 
give  up  the  opinion  I  have  here  expressed.  It  would  place  the  question 
<m  a  different  footing,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Josephus 
could  be  really  proved.  In  that  case,  we  must  admit,  that  although  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  was  garnished  after  an  Ebionitish 
legend,  yet  the  historical  truth  is  to  be  discerned  lying  at  its  basis.  But 
this  interpretation  does  not  appear  to  me  proved.  The  words  of 
Josephus,  XX.  c.  9,  §  1,  in  which  we  include  in  brackets  what  is  con- 
sidered suspicious  by  Credner  and  others,  are  as  follows  ,*  (he  is  here 
speaking  of  the  high  priest  Ananus) : — KaOifei  ow^pioy  Kpir&v  Koi 
trapayayinf  cir  airrh  [rdp  a8«X^y  'Itiaoo  rod  Xryo/iicvov  Xpiorov,  *ldKußos 
Svofia  avr^,  koC]  ruftu  [irdpovs]  t&s  irapavopanffdinmy  Karriyoplay  irou\<rdr 
fitvos  irap^5lMcc  Ksva'0ri(rofi4vovr  tcoi^  ok  Hokow  liri§ue4<rraToi  rap  Korii 
r^v  ir6\iv  clycu,  Ktä  rh  irepl  rohs  vSfiovs  iucpißtis,  ßapioas  IjyeyKatf 
M  Tovr^  Credner  considers  the  clauses  I  hare  marked  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  Christian,  because  Josephus  as  a  Jew  would  not 
have  BO  emphatically  prefixed  the  epithet  &8cA.^6v,  &c.,  but  rather  have 
placed  first  the  proper  name,  and  because  he  must  rather  have  called 
Jesus  r6p  iUouoy,  and  not  left  his  readers  in  almost  total  darkness  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  very  general  epithet.  But  since  James  was  best 
known  by  that  appellation,  which  gave  him  the  greatest  importance, 
whether  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  standing-points  of  those 
who  employed  it,  since  Jesus  who  was  considered  to  be  the  Christ  might 
be  presumed  to  be  known  under  that  title,  both  among  Gentile  and 
Jewish  readers,  we  have  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  person  of  the 
brother  of  Jesus  first  presented  itself  to  Josephus,  and  he  mentioned 
this  before  adding  the  designation  of  the  proper  name.  When  those 
persons  are  mentioned  who  had  been  accused  as  violators  of  the  law, 
and  whose  condemnation  had  been  blamed  by  the  most  devout  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  this  would  certainly  lead  us  to  think  of  the  Christians 
who  strictly  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  and  above  all,  we  should  refer 
this  to  James.  When  Christians  were  persecuted  as  Christians,  or  as 
opponents  of  the  prevalent  corruptions,  the  persecution  would  especially 
anect  James,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
the  firmest  pillar  of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  therefore  in  itself 
probable,  that  the  persecution  excited  by  the  high  priest  would  fall  par- 
ticularly on  James..  And  if  a  Christian  had  inteii)olated  this  passage, 
he  would  hardly  have  satisfied  himself  with  only  foisting  in  these  words, 
as  a  comparison  with  the  interpolation  of  other  passages,  which  relate 
to  Jesus  himself,  will  convince  us  still  more.  In  reference  to  the  in- 
credibility of  such  traditions  as  those  of  Hegesippus  respecting  the 
martyrdom  of  James,  a  comparison  with  the  tales  reported  by  Papias 
about  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  will  serve  for  a  proof.  Perhaps  the 
image  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  suggested  to  the  Ebionites  their 
method  of  forming  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THB   AP08TLB  PBTEB. 

Fkom  James  we  now  proceed  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  as 
appears  from  the  course  of  historical  development  already 
traced,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  most  widely- 
difierii^  spheres  of  action  and  tendencies  of  Paul  and  James. 
We  must  here  take  a  brief  survey  of  his  situation  and  cha- 
racter in  early  life. 

Simon  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman  in  the  town  of 
Bethsaida,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth 
in  Galilee.  The  interest  universally  excited  in  this  region 
respecting  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  which  seized  with 
peculiar  force  the  ardent  minds  of  the  yoimg,  led  him,  among 
others,  to  that  divinely  enlightened  man  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  called  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event.  His  bror 
ther  Andrew,  who  had  first  recognised  the  Messiah  in  Jesus, 
imparted  to  him  the  glorious  discovery.  When  the  Lord  saw 
him,  he  perceived,  with  his  divinely-himian  look,  what  was  in 
him,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  Cephas,  Peter,  the  Rock. 
These  surnames,  like  others  which  Chnst  gave  his  disciples, 
may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  point  of  view,  "fiie  principal  point 
of  view  which,  without  doubt,  the  Redeemer  had  in  the 
imposition  of  this  name,  related  to  what  Simon  would  become 
in  and  for  the  service  of  the  gospeL  But  as  the  influences  of 
transforming  grace,  always  attaching  themselves  to  the  con- 
stitutional character  of  an  individual,  purify  and  ennoble  it,  so 
in  this  instance,  what  Peter  became  by  the  power  of  the  divine 
life,  was  in  a  measure  determined  by  his  natural  peculiarities. 
A  capacity  for  action,  rapid  in  its  movements,  seizing  with  a 
firm  grasp  on  its  object,  and  carrying  on  his  designs  with 
ardour,  was  his  leading  characteristic,  by  which  he  effected  so 
much  in  the  service  of  the  gospel.  But  the  fire  of  his  power- 
ful nature  needed  first  to  be  transformed  by  the  flame  of 
divine  love,  and  to  be  refined  from  the  impurity  of  selfish- 
ness, to  render  him  undaunted  in  the  pubhcation  of  the 
gospel.  By  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind,  he  was 
indeed  disposed  to  surrender  himself  at  the  moment  entirely 
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to  the  impression  which  seized  him,  without  being  turned 
aaide  by  those  considerations  which  would  hold  back  more 
timorous  spirits,  and  to  express  with  energy  what  would  move 
many  minds ;  but  he  was  easily  misled  by  a  rash  self-con- 
fidence to  say  more,  and  to  venture  more,  than  he  could 
accomplish ;  and  though  he  quickly  and 
an  object,  he  allowed  himself  too  easil; 
yielding  to  the  force  of  another  impr 

It  was  desirable  that  the  first  impr 
mind  should  continue  to  act  upon  ~ 
account  Christ  at  first  left  him  to 
repeated  operations,  everything  in  his 
ciently  prepared,  he  received  him  into  the  riu 
disciples,  who  afterwards  accompanied  him  everywhere.  Peter 
must  often  have  heard  him  teach  in  the  synagogue,  and  seen 
him  heal  the  sick.  But  all  this  would  be  only  a  preparation 
for  the  last  decisive  impression,  which  was  exactly  adapted  to 
Peter's  former  mode  of  life,  and  his  peculiar  character.  After 
Christ  had  finished  one  of  his  discourses  in  Peter's  vessel,  he 
desired  him  to  let  down  his  net  for  a  draught  Although  he 
bad  toued  in  vain  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night, 
yet  he  was  quite  ready  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Eedeemer, 
a  proof  of  the  confidence  he  already  placed  in  him;  and  since, 
after  the  various  preceding  impressions  which  he  received  of  the 
Divine  in  Christ,  he  was  so  astonished  by  the  successful  result, 
— ^the  sense  of  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  personage  who 
stood  before  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  unwortlnness,  so  over- 
powered him,  that  he  deemed  himself  not  fit  to  be  so  near  the 
Holy  One, — Christ  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  mind  thus 
produced  to  draw  him  altogether  to  himself,  and  made  this 
instance  of  success  in  his  worldly  occupation,  by  which  Peter 
had  been  so  wonder-struck,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  success 
which  would  attend  his  future  labours  in  his  service. 

We  find  many  indications  of  Peter^s  constitutional  dis- 
position in  the  intercourse  of  Christ  with  himself  and  the 
other  disciples.  .  When  many  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
induced  to  join  themselves  to  Christ  for  a  length  of  time  by 
the  impression  of  his  miracles,  at  last,  from  the  want  of  a 
deeper  susceptibility  for  divine  truth,  forsook  him,  Christ  said 
to  the  twelve  disciples  who  still  faithfully  followed  him,  "  Will 
ye  also  go  away  1     Peter  testified  of  what  they  all  felt,  and 
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how  de^ly  he  felt  ihe  divine  impression  which  the  words  of 
Christ  had  made  on  his  inmost  soul,  more  than  he  could  yet 
distinctly  apprehend, — ^that  a  divine  life  proceeded  from  his 
words,  and.  that  those  who  received  his  sayings  were  made  par- 
takers of  a  divine  and  blessed  life  enduring  for  ever.  "  To 
whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  We 
believe,  we  know  that  thou  art  the  Messiah  of  God."  The 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  which  Peter  here 
expresses,  was  without  doubt  of  a  diflFerent  kind  than  that 
which  only  was  produced  by  beholding  the  miracles  he 
wrought.  It  was  a  conviction  deeply  seated  in  his  religious 
and  moral  nature,  which  originated  in  his  inward  experience 
of  the  divine  intercourse  with  the  RedeOTier.  Thus  Christ 
declared,  when  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  Matt.  xvi.  16,  that  this  conviction  was 
produced  on  his  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — ^that  he  spoke 
not  according  to  human  opinion,  but  from  the  confidence  of 
divine  excitement, — ^that  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  his  Father 
in  heaven  had  revealed  this  to  him.  And  since  the  conviction, 
thus  groimded  in  the  depths  of  his  disposition,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  rested,  in  allusion  to  this  hßt  Christ  called  him  the 
Eock,  the  Rock  on  which  he  would  build  his  Church,  which 
was  to  exist  for  ever.  There  is,  indeed,  a  personal  reference 
to  Peter,  but  only  on  accoimt  of  the  feith  he  had  confessed, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On 
another  occasion,  when  Christ  announced  to  his  disciples  his 
approaching  sufferings,  Peter  felt  impelled  instantaneously  as 
it  arose  in  nis  heart,  to  express  ihe  sentiment  which  all  felt,  but 
hesitated  to  express,  "  That  be  fer  from  thee.  Lord !"  But  here 
the  feeling  of  love  to  Him  who  was  most  fitted  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  love  in  the  heart,  expressed  itself  in  a  natural  human 
form  so  strongly,  that  Peter,  with  this  state  of  disposition  to- 
wards the  cause  of  God,  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  sel^  and 
of  whatever  is  dearest  to  the  heart,  could  not  be  an  instrument 
in  its  service ;  and  hence  the  Lord  addressed  Jiim  with  words 
of  severe  rebiike,  and  assured  him  that,  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion, valuing  the  person  of  man  higher  than  the  cause  of  God, 
he  could  not  remain  in  his  fellowship ;  that  by  this  disposi- 
tion he  became  a  tempter ;  Matt.  xvi.  .  We  recognise  the 
same  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by  the  sudden  impulse  of 
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feeling,  and  to  surrender  himself  to  the  vivid  impression  of 
the  momoity  when  the  Lord  assured  him  that,  <m  Üie  night  of 
his  Passion,  all  would  forsake  him ;  the  too  confident  Peter  at 
once  exclaimed,  ^  Though  all  men  should  forsake  thee,  yet 
will  not  I ;  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  This  over- 
hasty  self-confidence  soon  turned,  as  ihe  Lord  foretold,  to  his 
disgrace,  and  gave  occasion  for  bitter  repentance.  Yet  this 
fiJse  step,  no  doubt,  served  to  advance  him  in  that  self-know- 
ledge which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  true  fidth  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  true  knowledge  of  him,  and  thus  to  the  whole 
devdopment  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  Lord  forgave  him 
his  sin  ;  he  reminded  him  of  it  in  a  manner  ihe  most  tender, 
and  yet  piercing  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  by  the  question 
thrice  repeated,  "  Lovest  thou  me  1 "  *  and  requu^d  fix>m  him, 
as  the  proof  of  his  love,  the  Mthful  dischaige  of  his  apostolic 
callings  the  care  of  his  sheep.' 

But  it  is  this  peculiar  character  of  Peter,  when  transformed 
by  the  divine  life,  with  which  we  see  him  afterwards  operating 
as  an  oigan  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  a  former  chapter, 
what  an  important  position  he  occupied  in  this  respect  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  imtil  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  subsequently  as  an  inter- 
mediate point  between  his  sphere  of  action  among  the  Gentiles 
*  and  that  of  the  older  apostles  among  the  Jews.     Though  his 

^  We  proceed  here  on  the  conviction,  that  the  2l8t  chapter  of  John's 
g^pel,  although  not  composed  by  him,  contains  a  credible  tradition. 

*  It  is  indeed  possible  that  these  words  referred  personally  to  Peter, 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  guicumce  of  the  chnrch, 
9a  he  it  certainly  was  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  all,  and  who  guided  the 
deliberations  on  their  common  afi&irs ; — ^and  if  the  words  are  so  inter- 
preted, a  peculiar  apostolic  primacy  is  by  no  means  committed  to  Peter, 
but  the  position  entrusted  to  him  was  only  in  relation  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  occupy  by  the  x^«''M« 
itvßefntfyrtws,  .which  harmonised  with  his  natural  talents.  But  these 
words  may  very  probably  be  considered  as  a  general  description  of  the 
vocation  of  preaching  the  gospel^— which,  from  a  comparison  with  the 
parable  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John,  is  very  probable— and  in  this  case, 
they  contain  nothing  personal  in  relation  to  reter  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  apostles.  Peter  tdways  appears  as  peculiarly  fitted  by  his 
natural  character  to  be  the  representative  of  the  fellowship  of  the  dis: 
ciples,  and  hence  he  expressed  what  all  deeply  felt,  and  Christ  particu- 
larly addressed  to  him  those  sayings  which  in  their  full  extent  related 
generally  to  all  genuine  disciples. 
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nature,  not  yet  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  might 
still  at  times  disturb  and  mar  his  exertions  by  its  peculiar 
failings,  yet  the  power  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  within 
him,  his  love  and  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  were  too  great  to  be 
repressed  by  those  corrupt  tendencies,  when  the  essential 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  were  at  stake.  The  effect 
sudden  impressions  is  shown  in  his  conduct  at  Antioch  {ante, 
p.  210),  but  the  subsequent  history  proves  that,  although  Peter 
might  be  hiuried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  impression  to  act 
in  a  way  which  involved  a  practical  denial  of  principles  which 
he  had  formerly  avowed,  yet  he  could  not  be  seduced  to  be 
permanently  unfaithful  to  these  principles  in  his  capacity  of 
Christian  teacher,  and  so  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
opposition  to  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  he  willingly  allowed 
himself  to  be  set  right  by  Paul,  and,  for  the  future,  continued 
firmly  united  to  him  in  the  bond  of  apostolic  fellowship.* 

From  Peter's  ardent  zeal,  and  from  what  we  know  of  his 
successful  efforts  for  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  till  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  we  may  infer  that,  during  that  period 

*  We  can  by  no  means  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
distinguished  yonng  theologian.  Professor  Elevert  of  Zarich,  in  his 
Essay  on  Inspiration  in  the  Studien  der  evangeliachen  OeiiUichkeü 
Würtembergs,  yoL  iii.  p.  72,  that  the  old  distinction  for  securing  the 
idea  of  inspiration  between  vUium  converscUionis  and  error  doctrtnce  is 
wholly  untenable,  and  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  mixtnre  of  error  in 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  must  be  allowed.  When  Peter,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  OTcr-hastiness  or  weakness,  suffered  himself  to  be 
misled  in  reference  to  his  Jewish  fellow-believers,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  corresponded  rather  to  the  prejudices  of  others,  than  to 
his  own  better  views,  such  a  sudden  practical  error  by  no  means  justifies 
us  in  the  conclusion,  that  his  own  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  had 
been  eclipsed,  and  that  his  sounder  views  had  entirely  vanished.  The 
most  we  could  infer  would  be,  that  at  this  instant,  when  overpowered  by 
impressions  from  without,  he  had  no  clear  perception  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  was  acting.  Had  he  indeed  not  repented  of  this  sudden 
&lse  step  arising  from  the  fear  of  man, — had  he  hardened  himself  in 
this  moral  delinquency,  a  permanent  obscuration  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness must  have  been  the  consequence,  and,  as  the  history  of  many 
similar  instances  of  backsliding  exemplifies,  a  practical  denial  of  the 
truth  would  have  been  followed  by  a  theoretical  one;  but  this  could 
never  come  to  pass  in  an  individual  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  had 
attained  such  a  preponderance  over  the  selfish  principle.  And  thus  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  Peter  allowed  the  act  into  which  he 
had  been  hurried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  temptation,  to  establish 
itself  in  his  teaching,  and  so  far  to  prevent  or  obscure  his  perception  of 
Christian  truth. 
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of  his  life  respecting  which  we  haye  no  information,  he 
extended  still  further  the  circle  of  his  operations  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
later  than  the  account  of  the  deliberations  at  Jerusalem^ 
recorded  in  the  15th  chapter,  it  seems  probable  that  the  scene 
of  his  subsequent  labours  lay  at  a  distance  from  that  city, 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition,*  Peter  published  the  gospel 
to  the  Jews  scattered  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithyniai  But  this  account  has  most  probably 
been  derived  only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  superscri|)- 
tion  of  his  first  epistle.*  This  epistle  of  Peter  leads  us  rather 
to  suppose,  that  the  scene  of  his  labours  was  in  the  Partiiian 
empire,  for  as  he  sends  salutations  from  his  wife  in  Babylon,* 
this  naturally  supports  the  conclusion,  that  he  himself  was  in 
that  neighbourhood.  And  in  itself,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Peter,  whose  ministrations  related  particularly  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Jews,  betook  himself  to  a  region  where 
so  many  Jews  were  scattered ;  and  what  we  know  of  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity  in  those  parts,  serves  to  confirm  the 
opinion.  Yet  the  fact  that  Peter  exercised  his  ministry  at  a 
late  period  in  the  countries  composing  the  Parthian  empire, 
by  no  means  renders  it  impossible  that  he  laboured  earlier  in 
Lesser  Asia.  Still  it  contradicts  this  supposition  that,  in  the 
Pauline  epistles,  in  which  a  fair  opportunity  was  given  to 
touch  upon  such  a  relation,  we  find  no  trace  of  Peter's  residing 
in  the  circle  of  Paul's  labours ;  this,  however,  we  do  not 
adduce  as  perfectly  decisive  evidence.  But  we  must  attach 
greater  weight  to  the  fact,  that,  in  this  epistle  of  Peter,  there 
is  no  reference  to  his  own  earlier  presence  among  the  churches 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  though  the  object  of  this  epistle  must 
have  especially  required  him  to  remind  them  of  what  they 
had  heard  from  his  own  lips. 

*  What  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
Peter's  taking  hiß  wife  with  him,  agrees  with  1  Peter  v.  13. 

^  See  Origen,  t  iii.  in  Genes.    Eusebius,  iii. 

'  Origen's  expression  is  very  doubtful ;  Kticripvx^ucu  ioiKev, 

^  By  a  most  unnatural  interpretation,  this  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
an  inconsiderable  town  in  Egypt,  a  ipgolgiov  igvfofhp  at  that  time, 
Strabo,  xviL  1,  although  this  small  town  existed  as  late  as  the  fifth 
century ;  see  Hist.  Lauaiac.  c.  2ß.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients  is 
perfectly  arbitrary,  that,  under  this  name,  Rome  was  meant ;  and  there 
is  nothing  against  our  supposing^  that  an  inhabited  portion  of  the  im* 
mense  Babylon  was  still  left. 
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It  appears  then,  that,  after  Peter  had  found  a  suitable  field 
of  exertion  in  the  Parthian  empire,  he  wrote  to  the  churches 
founded  by  Paul  and  his  assistants  in  Asia,  an  epistl^  which 
is  the  only  memorial  preserved  to  us  of  his  later  labours.  All 
Üie  marks  of  its  date  imite  in  placing  it  in  the  last  part  of  the 
apostolic  age,  in  the  period  subsequent  to  Paul's  first  confine- 
ment. We  find  Silvanus,  one  of  Paul's  early  fellow-labourers, 
in  i^rect  commimication  with  Peter,  which  agrees  very  well 
with  our  never  meeting  with  the  former  äs  Paul's  companion 
after  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  churches 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  directed,  appear  to  us  exposed  to  such 
persecutions  as  first  arose  about  äiis  period.  The  Christians 
were  now  persecuted  as  CkristianSy  and  according  to  those 
popular  opinions  of  which  Nero  took  advantage,  were  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  ^'  evil-doers,"  {KaKtyiroioi,  malejich).  By  the 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  their  daily  conduct,  and  their 
withdrawal  fi*om  the  public  shows  and  other  licentious 
amusements,,  they  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  heathen  populace ;  1  Peter  iv.  4,  5  ;  and  if  we 
reflect  on  the  circumstances  in  which  these  churches  were 
placed  during  Paul's  first  confinement,  the  design  of  the  epistle 
will  at  once  be  apparent.  As  these  churches  had  to  combat 
with  persecutions  firom  without,  so  they  were  internally  dis- 
turbed by  those  heretical  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  chapter.  Since  the  propagators  of  these  errors 
accused  Paul  of  falsifying  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  and 
had  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  elder  apostles  in  behalf 
of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Peter  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  for  addressing  these  churches,  in 
order  to  establish  them  in  the  conviction,  that  the  doctrine 
announced  to  them  by  Paul  and  his  disciples  and  companions, 
of  whom  Silvanus  was  one,  was  genuine  Christianity.  These 
churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  had  been 
previously  heathens,  for  such,  in  several  passages,  he  supposes 
his  readers  to  be  ;  ii.  10  ;  iv.  3.  The  superscription  of  the 
epistle  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  &ct ;  for  as  Peter,  by  his 
training  and  pecuUar  sphere  of  labour,  was  apt  to  develop 
Christian  truths  in  Old  Testament  images  and  comparisons, 
he  transferred  the  name  of  diaairopa  to  the  true  church  of  God 
scattered  among  the  heathen. 

In  reference  to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
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the  oliurdiies,  the  object  of  this  hortatory  composition  is  two- 
fold; partly  to  groimd  them  more  finnly  in  the  conscious- 
ness, -Üiat  the  soiirce  of  happiness  and  the  foundation  of  the 
eyerlasting  kingdom  of  God  was  contained  in  that  faith  in  the 
Eedeemer  which  had  been  announced  to  them  and  received 
by  them  into  their  hearts, — ^that  the  doctrine  announced  to 
them  was  indeed  the  everlasting,  unchangeable  word  of  God, 
and  hence  they  were  to  aim  at  appropriating,  with  child-like 
simplicity,  the  pure  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel  delivered  to 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  continually  advance  to 
Christian  maturity;  and  partly  it  was  the  apostle's  design  to 
exhort  them  to  maintain  their  stead&stness  in  the  fiuth  under 
all  persecutions,  and  a  corresponding  course  of  conduct  by 
which  they  would  shine  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  corrupt 
heathen  world,  and  refute  the  &Ise  accusations  against  Chr^ 
tianity  and  its  professors. 

Both  these  objects  are  pointed  out  by  the  apostle  at  the 
close  of  the  epistle,  when  he  says,  *'  The  faithful  brother 
Süvanus  is  the  bearer  to  you  of  this  a  short  epistle  consi- 
dering what  I  woidd  gladly  say  to  you,  and  which  I  have 
written  for  your  encouragement,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  the 
true  grace*  of  God,  in  the  firm  possession  of  which  you  stand 
by  feith."*    The  unassuming  manner  in  which  the  writer  of 

^  Grace,  the  grace  of  redemption,  a  description  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  gospel. 

*  The  words  may  be  certainly  taken  to  mean,  that  Silranns  was  the 
writer  of  the  epistle,  dictated  by  Peter,  either  in  Aramaic  or  Qreek ; 
but  in  this  case,  a  salptation  from  Silvanus  would  probably  have  been 
added,  especially  since  he  must  have  been  well  known  to  these  churches. 
The  possibility  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted,  is  evident 
from  the  phraseology  which  is  adopted  in  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Pauline  epistles ;  and  the  use  of  the  aonst,  ffyga^a  allowing  for  the 
epistolary  style  of  the  ancients,  can  prove  nothing  against  it.  It  also 
shows  at  once  the  design  of  the  commendatory  epithet,  **  a  faithful 
brother.''  The  words  &f  Xoyifofuu,  may  indeed  relate  to  what  goes 
before,  for  this  verb  is  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  28 ; 
2  Cor.  zi  5,  to  denote  a  subjective  conviction,  without  the  accessory 
idea  of  any  uncertainty  in  holding  it  Peter  might  also  wish  to  mark 
the  subjective  of  his  own  judgment,  for  it  was  precisely  the  peculiar 
authority  of  Peter,  to  which  many  opposers  of  the  Pauline  school  ap- 
pealed. But  if  xiyifofuu  is  referred  to  what  follows,  it  is  equally  a 
mark  of  subjective  judgment  or  feeling.  That  which  he  wrote  was  to 
Peter,  in  relaüon  to  what  he  had  in  his  heart  to  say  to  the  churches, 
only  a  little.  Yet  had  he  intended  to  express  that  sentiment,  he  would 
rather  have  said  9t*  6xiywy  i»t  XoylfofAou 
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this  epistle  calls  himself  simply  an  eye-witness  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  represents  himself  to  the  presbyters  of  the 
churches  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  one  of  their  number, 
one  of  the  number  of  Christian  overseers,  bears  with  it  the 
ynpress  of  the  apostolic  spirit. 

But  such  marks  of  genuine  apostolic  origin  and  character 
are  by  no  means  visible  in  the  second  epistle  extant  under 
Peter's  name ;  many  traces  of  a  contrary  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  it,  many  marks  of  its  apocryphal  origin ;  and  as  it  is  shghtly 
supported  by  external  evidence,  we  have  made  no  use  of  it  as 
a  source  of  information  for  the  biography  of  the  apostle.* 

^  The  principal  marks  of  the  spariousness  of  this  epistle,  are  the 
difference  of  the'^hole  character  and  style  compared  with  the  first,  and 
the  ose  here  made  of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  partly  copied  and 
partly  imitated.  The  author  assumes,  that  he  is  writing  to  the  same 
(ihurches  as  those  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed,  and 
yet  what  he  says  of  his  relation  to  his  readers,  is  at  variance  with  that 
assumption,  for,  according  to  the  Second  Epistle,  they  must  have  been 
persons  who  had  been  personally  instructed  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
with  whom  he  stood  in  a  close  personal  connexion,  yet  this  was  a  rela- 
tion in  which  the  churches  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  was  addressed 
could  not  stand.  The  solicitude  with  which  he  endeavours  to  make 
himself  known  as  the  apostle  Peter,  betrays  an  apocryphal  writer.  The 
allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  xxi  18,  in  i.  14,  is  brought 
forward  in  an  unsuitable  manner.  In  order  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a  credible  witness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  he  appeals  to  the  phenomena 
at  the  transfiguration.  But  it  certainly  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that 
one  of  the  apostles  should  select  and  bring  forward  from  the  whole  life 
of  Christ,  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  this  insulated  fact, 
which  was  less  essentially  connected  with  that  which  was  the  central 
point  and  object  of  his  appearance ;  the  apostles  were  rather  accustomed 
to  claim  credit  as  witnesses  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Also  the  designation  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  transfiguration 
occurred  as  **  the  holy  mount,"  betrays  a  later  origin,  since  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  mountain  usually  so  denominated.  Mount  Zion,  was 
intended.  Among  the  circumstances  that  excite  suspicion,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  false  teachers,  who,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
are  dencribed  as  actually  existing,  are  here  represented  with  prophetic 
warning,  as  about  to  appear.  The  doubts  respecting  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  the  occurrence  of  that  event, 
in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and  the  disappointment  of  that  expecta- 
tion, leads  us  to  recognise  a  later  period.  What  is  said  of  ^e  origin  of 
the  world  from  water,  and  its  destruction  by  fire,  does  not  correspond  to 
the  simplicity  and  practical  spirit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  rather 
indicates  the  spirit  of  a  later  age,  mingling  much  that  was  foreign  with 
the  religious  interest.  The  mode  of  citing  the  Pauline  epistles,  con- 
firms also  the  suspicion  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle.  A 
passage  from  I^m.  ii.  4,  is  cited  in  iii.  16,  as  if  this  epiatle  were 
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Since  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  a  report  was 
generally  circulated  that  Peter  died  a  martyr  under  the 
Emperor  Nero  at  Rome.*  According  to  a  later  tradition, 
when  Peter  was  condemned  to  crucifiiion,  he  scrupled,  from 
a  feeling  of  humihty,  to  be  put  to  death  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Saviour,  and  therefore  requested  that  he  might 
be  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  and  his  feet  upwards. 
Such  a  story  bears  on  its  front  the  impress  of  a  later  morbid 
piety  rather  than  simple  apostolic  humility.  The  apostles 
exulted  and  rejoiced  in  all  things  to  imitate  their  Lord,  and 
the  tradition  thus  formed  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Tertullian,  for  though  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
would  have  disposed  him  to  receive  such  an  acooimt,  he  says 
expressly  that  Peter  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ.^ 

With  respect  to  the  tradition  according  to  which  Peter  at 
last  visited  Rome,  and  there  suflfered  martyrdom, — ^it  does 
not  well  agree  with  what  we  have  mentioned  above  respect- 
ing his  residence  in  the  Parthian  Empire,  for  since  this 
is  supposed  to  have  been  after  the  Neronian  persecution,  and 
since  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  according  to  ancient  accounts, 
must  have  happened  at  the  same  time  as  Paul's,  Peter  must 
within  a  short  period  have  changed  the  scene  of  his  labours 
from  one  very  distant  region  of  the  globe  to  another.  And 
it  appears  strange  that  he  should  have  relinquished  his 
labours  in  a  region  where  so  much  was  to  be  done  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  betake  himself  to  one  at 
so  great  a  distance,  where  Paul  and  his  associates  had  already 
laid  a  good  foundation,  and  were  continidng  to  bxdld  on  the 
foimdation  already  laid.  But  so  many  circumstances  im^ 
known  to  us  might  conspire  to  bring  about  such  an  event, 
that  with  our  defective   knowledge  of  the  church  history 

addressed  to  the  same  church.  A  collection  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles 
is  referred  to,  and  it  is  assumed,  that  Paul  in  all  of  them  referred  to 
one  subject  which  yet  by  no  means  appears  in  all.  Paul's  epistles  are 
quoted  as  ygcu^ai,  as  one  apostle  would  certainly  not  have  expressed 
himself  respectmg  the  epistles  of  another  apostle,  for  this  term  in  the 
apostolic  epistles  is  always  used  only  to  designate  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  epistle  was  probably  forged  by  those  who  wished 
to  combat  the  gnostic  errors,  and  the  opinion  broached  by  the  Gnostics 
of  a  contrariety  between  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  by  the  borrowed 
authority  of  the  former. 

1  The  first  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Origen,  Euseb.  iii.  1.  The 
complete  narrative  in  Jerome,  de  Viru  lUtistrib,  i. 

'  De  PrsBScript.  86.    Ubi  Petrus  passion!  dominicse  adequatur. 
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of  these  times,  what  we  have  stated  cannot  he  considered 
a  decisive  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  if 
it  can  be  sufficiently  supported  on  other  grounds.  We  can 
also  easily  imagine  a  particidar  interest  which  would  induce 
Peter  to  change  his  scene  of  labour  to  Rome,  the  same 
interest  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  his  first  epistle, 
that  of  healing  the  division  which  in  many  parts  existed 
between  his  own  adherents  and  those  of  Paul.  This  division 
would  find  a  rallying  point  in  the  opposition  between  the 
Gentile  Christians  and  Judaizing  elements  in  the  church 
at  Rome,  and  the  movements  in  the  metropolitan  church 
would  exert  an  influence  over  the  whole  church ;  and  this 
might  be  a  consideration  of  sufficient  weight  with  Peter  to 
induce  him  to  imdertake  a  joumejr  to  Rome.  We  are  called 
upon  therefore  to  investigate  whether  this  tradition  is  ade- 
quately supported  by  credible  witnesses. 

The  Roman  Bishop  Clemens  appears  as  the  first  witness  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  If  he  expressly  stated  that  Peter 
was  martyred  at  Rome,  we  should  have  incontrovertible 
evidence  and  require  no  further  examination.  But  such 
an  exact  determination  of  the  place  is  wanting.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  Clemens  did  not  know  tibe  name  of 
the  place  where  Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  for  there  was  no 
need  of  such  particularity  for  his  readers  when  he  was 
writing  of  an  event  which  he  might  assupae  to  be  generally 
known.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  when  he  was  writing  at 
the  place  where  Peter  shed  his  blood  as  a  witness  of  the  faith, 
and  simply  enumerating  examples  of  steadfastness  in  per- 
secuted champions  of  the  faith,  he  should  feel  himself  bound 
expressly  to  mention  the  scene  of  his  last  sufferings.  Even 
in  commemorating  PatQ's  martyrdom,  we  find  no  such  phrase 
as  "  here  before  our  eyes,"  "  in  the  city  from  which  I  am  now 
writing  to  you."  It  may  appear  strange  that  Clemens  speaks 
in  such  general  terms  of  Peter  as  a  person  of  whom  he  possessed 
no  precise  information,  *  and  on  the  other  hand  speaks  in  such 
definite  terms  of  PauL  This  might  justify  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  really  no  exact  information  respecting  Peter's  end,  and 
hence  we  might  be  allowed  to  infer  that  the  scene  of  Peter's 
labours  was  to  the  very  time  of  his  martyrdom  at  a  distance 
from  Rome.  *     Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that 

^  O^X  '^''^t  oiB496ofdX\h,  irXtloveu  MivtyKe  irSvovs  itaiovr»  fiaprvpi^iras. 
*  I  cannot  consider  as  historically  accredited  what  is  narrated  of  the 
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Clemens^  as  one  of  Paul's  disciples,  was  induced  to  speak 
of  him  in  more  definite  terms,  and  though  Peter  met 
-with  the  dose  of  his  labours  at  Rome,  that  Clemens  could 
not  say  much  of  his  earUer  conflicts.  *  The  first  person  who 
distinctly  states  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  at  Home  is  Diony- 
sius,  bifiOiop  of  Corinth,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  In  his  epistle  to  the  church  at  Rome,* 
he  calls  that  and  the  Corinthian  the  common  planting 
of  Peter  and  PauL  Both  had  planted  the  church  at  Corinth, 
and  had  equally  taught  there.  In  the  same  manner  they 
had  both  taught  in  Italy  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
same  time.  Here  we  find  a  definite  statement  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  at  Rome,  though  blended  indeed  with  many 
inaccuracies.  Dionysiius  does  not  absolutely  say  that  Peter 
and  Paul  taught  at  Corinth  at  the  same  time,  wlach,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  before  the  first  confinement  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  certainly  cannot  be  admitted,  and,  in  reference  to 
the  time  after  that  event,  can  hardly  be  credited.  But  at 
all  events,  he  is  not  correct  in  terming  the  Corinthian  church 
the  common  planting  of  the  two  apostles.  For,  supposing 
that  the  tradition  of  Peter's  journey  to  Rome  is  credible,  it 
might  happen  that,  after  the  first  confinement  of  Paul,  he 
visited  Corinth,  but  he  could  do  nothing  towards  founding 
a  church  which  already  had  been  established  there.  Perhaps 
this  whole  account  proceeded  from  misimderstanding  the 
references  to  the  apostle  Peter  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  partly  firom  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
ecclesia  apoitolica  from  the  two  most  distinguished  apostles. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  church  at  Rome.  And 
according  to  what  we  have  stated  above,  Paul  came  from 
Spain  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  could  not  have  appeared 
there  as  a  teacher  in  conjunction  with  Peter.'     But  this 

connexion  between  Clemens  and  Peter,  in  legends  such  as  the  Clemen- 
tines, which  bear  the  impress  of  being  framed  to  answer  a  certain  purpose. 

^  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  lately  Bauer,  have  endeayoured  to  prove 
too  much  from  tne  manner  in  which  Clemens  here  expresses  himself. 

'  Eusebiui,  ii.  25. 

'  The  passage  in  Dionysius  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Schott  in  his 
"  Examination  of  some  chronological  Points  in  the  History  of  Paul,** 
Jena»  1882,  p.  181,  so  as  to  remove  this  difficulty.  In  the  sentence 
6faoiws  8i  KoX  tis  rfjv  'IraXfoy  6ii6(r€  9i8c(|avTe$,  i/AOprripiiireaf  Kard  rbv  aMv 
Katp6v, — 6/x6ff€  may  be  so  understood,  that  only  the  equal  extension  of 
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inaccuracy  in  the  representation  of  events  long  past,  in 
which  Dionysius  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  more  by 
uncertain  inferences  than  by  historical  traditions,  cannot  be 
employed  to  weaken  the  weight  of  his  deposition  respecting 
a  ^t  not  strictly  connected  with  the  other  points,  and 
on  which  he  could  easily  obtain  certain  information  from  his 
contemporaries.  We  have  no  sufficient  groimd  to  deny  that 
Dionysius,  in  what  he  says  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome, 
followed  an  ancient  credible  tradition,  although  he  Msified 
his  report  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  arbitrarily  connected  it.  From  his  times,  this 
accoimt  appears  the  tmanimous  tradition  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  The  graves  of  the  two  apostles  were  pointed  out 
at  Bome,  as  the  Boman  presbyter  Caius,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  appeals  to  them ;  but  yet  these  graves 
do  not  furnish  incontestable  evidence.  When  the  report  was 
once  set  afloat,  the  designation  of  the  locality  where  the 
apostles  were  buried  would  easily  be  added.  Even  by  Caius 
the  misstatement  is  made,  that  both  the  apostles  were  the 
foimders  of  that  church. 

This  tradition  would  be  more  deserving  of  credit,  notwith- 
standing a  defect  of  positive  historical  evidence,  if  its  origin 
could  not  in  any  way  be  easuy  accoimted  for.  We  cannot 
accoimt  for  it  &om  the  attempt  to  place  on  a  sure  basis,  the 
authority  of  the  Cathedra  Petri  in  Bome,  for  this  tradition  is 
more  ancient  than  the  attempt  to  secure  to  the  Cathedra  Petri 
at  Rome  a  decisive  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  ;  such  an 
attempt,  which  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  only  from  the  tiunsfer- 
ence  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  urha  to  the  ecclesia  urbis, 
would  rather  .presuppose  the  existence  of  the  tradition.  Since 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  church  were  not  universaUy 
acknowledged,  but  in  many  quarters  met  with  opposition, 
they  will  not  serve  to  explson  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  such 
a  iiadition  designedly  propagated  by  Rome,  was  everywhere 
so  fiivourably  received.  But  in  truth,  many  other  circum- 
stances combined  to  give  rise  to  this  report  and  to  promote 
its  circulation.     As  Peter  concluded  his  labours  in  a  region 

their  labours  in  Italy  may  be  intended  by  it ;  but  does  not  the  repeti- 
tion of  dfioiusy  the  distinguishing  of  this  word  from  6ix6<r€f  and  the  com- 
parison with  the  Korär^if  cmr6v  Kcup6v,  of  the  martyrdom  of  both,  fayoor 
another  interpretation  ? 
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80  separated  frota  connexion  with  the  Roman  empire,  there 
would  be  the  greater  temptation  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  authen- 
tic history  by  hearsays  and  legends.  The  practice  of  repre- 
senting Peter  as  the  victor  over  Simon  Magus,  in  the  contest 
for  the  simple  feith  of  Revelation,  gave  rise  to  manifold 
legendary  tales  about  his  travels,  such  as  the  story  of  his 
earher  residence  in  Rome  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
the  disputation  he  there  held  with  Simon.  And  besides,  it 
seemed  suitable  that  the  church  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  should  be  founded  by  the  two  most  distinguished 
apostles,  who  had  also  foimded  the  Corinthian  church,  and  be 
signalized  by  their  death ;  it  was  also  thought  desirable  to  be 
able  to  present  the  cooperation  of  these  two  apostles  in  the 
church,  to  which,  as  the  church  of  the  metropolis,  all  eyes 
were  turned,  in  contrast  with  the  attempts  of  the  Judaizers, 
as  well  as  of  the  abettors  of  Gnosticism,  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  a  decided  opposition  between  the  two  apostles. 
When  after  the  Apocalypse  came  into  circulation,  it  was 
usual  to  designate  the  imperial  city  by  the  name  of  Babylon, 
as  the  stroiighold  of  the  heathenism  which  opposed  the  king- 
dom of  God,  this  name  as  it  occurred  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  was  naturally  applied  to  Rome,  and  thus,  too,  an  argu- 
ment was  foimd  for  the  belief  of  that  apostle's  visit  to  Rome. 
The  confounding  of  Marcus,  who  is  mentioned  in  that  epistle 
as  a  son  of  Peter,*  with  the  other  Marcus,  known  as  the  com- 
panion of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
gospels,  was  the  occasion  of  placing  him  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  apostle  Peter  as  that  in  which  Luke  stood  to  Paul. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  journey  of  the 
apostle  Peter  to  Rome,  and  of  his  martyrdom  there,  may  in 
this  way  be  in  some  measure  explained,  yet  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  tradition,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  very 
boundaries  of  the  apostolic  age,  presents  an  objection  of  great 
weight  to  this  hypothesis.     Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,* 

'  As  we  can  find  no  reason  for  taking  the  word  vUs  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  and  as  we  more  naturally  understand  the  word  <rwfK\fier^  of 
Peter's  wife,  than  of  a  personified  church,  especially  as  we  know  that  he 
was  married  and  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  on  his  travels,  we  may 
refer  this  to  an  actual  son  of  Peter.  Tradition  says  expressly  that  Peter 
had  children.  Uiroos  koL  ^iKimros  iwaiSoimniiraino,  Clemens,  Stromat» 
iii.  US, 

'  Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  iii.  89. 
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who  appeals  to  an  oral  tradition  of  an  individual  belonging  to 
the  apostolic  age,  the  presbyter  John^  reports,  that  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  *  was  composed  by  the  same  person  who  accompanied 
Peter  as  an  interpreter,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in 
writing  what  he  had  heard  Peter  narrate  in  his  public  ad- 
dresses,' and  what  had  been  impressed  on  his  own  memory. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  aceount  (whether  it  relates  to 
that  Gospel  of  Mark  which  is  still  extant,  or  to  a  lost  original 
document  of  the  evangelical  history,  which  served  for  its 
basis)  cannot  be  true  in  its  full  extent;  for  how  can  we 
suppose,  that  Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  who  at  all 
events  must  have  come  when  yoimg  to  Jerusalem,  and  lived 
there  in  company  with  the  apostles,  could  have  first  planned 
his  evangeli^Ed  narrative  according  to  what  he  heard  at  a 
much  later  period,  incidentally  from  the  preaching  of  Peter? 
This  account  therefore  is  suspicious;  but  may  it  not  be  so 
far  true,  that  Mark  accompanied  the  apostle  Peter  to  Rome, 
and  acted  there  as  his  interpreter,  for  those  persons  who  were 
familiar  only  with  the  Latin  language)  Yet  after  all,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  such  could  have  existed  so  early, 
imless  there  had  been  a  tradition  that  Peter  had  left  the 
scene  of  his  labours  in  the  Parthian  empire  at  a  later  period, 
and  visited  Rome, — especially  since  what  Papias  says  rests 
on  the  report  of  a  man  in  the  apostolic  age.  As  Silvanus, 
the  early  companion  of  Paul,  joined  Peter  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  so  Mark  might  likewise  remove  thither  from  Lesser 
Asia,  Coloss.  iv.  10,  and  travel  with  him  to  Rome,  althou^ 
he  was  not  the  Mark  whom  Peter  mentions  in  his  first 
epistle.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  for  us  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  that  when  Peter  saw  his  wife  led  to 
martyrdom,  he  called  out  to  her,  mentioning  her  name,'  ^0 

^  Although  the  marks  attributed  by  Papias  to  the  €k>spel  of  Mark, 
do  not  agree  with  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Papias  referred  to  another  document ;  for  in  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  a  book  lying  before  him,  much  depends  on  the 
subjectivö  judgment,  and  we  certainly  cannot  give  Papias  credit  for  the 
talent  of  acute  and  accurate  observation. 

*  See  above,  p.  96. 

'  ^atri  y*  oZv  rbv  /xcucdpiov  Tl4rpov  Btcurdyi€Vov  ti)f  oötov  ywoSica  iyofjJptiv 
rijv  MediraroPf  i^aBijvu  fiir  rijs  KXi/jatw  x°^^^  \.*^^  '^^  «^*  o^«»»'  damKOfjul^iy 
liri^vri<rat  ^i  «0  /uiXa  Tpo<rrpeirrucus  r*  iral  irapoicXiTTUcwi  l^  SvSfiaros 
Tpoaflwovra'  fitfUf/iffBv  airy  rov  Kvplov,  Clem.  Alex.  3trom.  viL  [voL  iii. 
p.  253,  ed.  Klotz.  Lipsi»,  1832.]  The  words  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets 
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remember  the  Lord!"  We  have  no  reason  for  casting  a 
doubt  on  tlie  truth  of  such  a  simple  tradition.  But  that 
characteristic  traits  of  this  kind  were  in  circulation,  agrees 
best  with  the  supposition  that  his  last  years  were  not  spent 
in  the  Parthian  empire,  between  which  and  the  Roman  l3iere 
was  little  intercourse.  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
PartMan  empire  in  reference  to  the  mixture  of  native  and 
foreign  religions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the 
mar^rrdom  of  a  Christian  woman.  Hence,  we  are  led  to 
refer  it  most  naturallj  to  the  effects  of  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution at  Bome. 

aie  difficult,  whether  we  underBtand  by  them  that  his  wife,  before  she 
was  led  to  death,  eame  home  once  more,  and  then  was  thus  addressed 
by  Peter,  or,  more  naturally,  that  she  would  be  restored  to  him  again, 
being  redeemed  from  death.  Yet,  in  the  connexion  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  either  interpretation,  and  we  must  rather  understand  the 
words  of  a  return  to  her  heayenly  home,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  and 
we  ought  n.ot  (which  yet  I  do  not  venture  to  maintain)  to  read  oIkov 
wpdinoy. 


BOOK  V. 

THE  APOSTLE  JOHN  AND  HIS  MINISTRY  AS  THE   CLOSING   POINT 
OP  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

The  ministry  of  the  apostle  John  reaches  to  the  limits  of  the 
apostolic  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  (pro- 
Imbly  wealthy),  *  in  the  small  town  of  Bethsaida  or  Caper- 
naum, on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  in 
Galilee.  Many  eminent  men  in  all  ages  who  have  been  great 
blessings  to  the  church,  have  been  indebted  to  their  pious 
mothers  for  the  first  excitement  of  their  dispositions  to  piety 
and  the  first  scattering  of  the  seeds  of  religion  in  their  hearts, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  John.*     The 

*  As  we  may  conclude  from  Hark  i.  20. 

*  Compare  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1,  and  Matt,  xxvii.  66.  If  an  opinion, 
advocated  with  great  acuteness  and  learning  by  Wieseler  in  the  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1840,  ÜL  p.  648,  could  be  established,  it  would  show  that ' 
Salome  and  John  were  closely  connected  with  Christ  by  the  bonds  of  ^ 
relationship.  According  to  tins  view,  not  three  women  (as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed),  but  four,  are  named  in  John  zix.  25 ;  the  Mary  the 
wife  of  Oleopas  must'be  identified  with  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
but  is  quite  a  difierent  person.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  hare  to  search 
for  l^e  name  of  the  remaining  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Now, 
since  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark  xv.  40,  besides  Mary  of  Magdala,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  =  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  Salome 
also,  or  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  named  as  present  at  the 
crucifixion,  it  would  appear  that  the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
whose  name  is  not  given  by  John,  can  he  no  other  than  Salome,  his  own 
mother.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  both  sisters 
is  entirely  obviated.  It  would  also  follow  that,  in  fact,  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  or  Cleopas,  was  not  the  sister's  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  (consequently,  not  his  cousin;)  and  this  would  furnish  fresh 
proof  for  our  supposition,  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  not 
identical  with  the  apostle.  But  the  manner  in  which  (John  xix.  25) 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas  is  mentioned  without  any  connective  particle, 
appears  to  me  to  imply  that  these  words  are  only  in  apposition  to  dis- 
tinguish the  (otherwise)  unnamed  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  If  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  according  to  one  of  her  names,  was  then  a 
universally  known  person  in  the  circle  in  which  John  wrote  his  gospel, 
I  could  then  more  easily  conceive,  that,  by  that  collocation  of  the  words, 
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nciaimer  in  which  his  mother  Salome  imited  herself  to  the 
company  which  was  formed  roimd  the  Saviour  leads  us  to 
attribute  to  her  the  predominance  of  a  pious  disposition,  and 
from  the  petition  winch  she  made  to  the  Eedeemer,  we  may 
conclude,  that  her  mind  was  fiUed  with  the  expectation  of 
the  approaching  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  had  been  so  vividly  excited  in  the  devout 
part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  age :  we  may  therefore  imagine  how 
strenuously  she  endeavoured  to  inflame  her  son's  heart  with  the 
same  earnest  desire.  The  direction  thus  given  to  the  mind  of 
the  youth  impelled  him  to  join  John  the  Baptist,  by  whose 
guidance  he  was  first  led  to  the  Saviour ;  John  i.  37.  In  his 
company  he  spent  several  hours,*  but  Christ  wished  not  to 
bind  him  to  himself  at  once.  He  allowed  him  to  return  for 
the  present  to  his  usual  occupation.  He  drew  him,  like  Peter, 
gradually  into  closer  communion  with  himself,  and  his  opera- 
tions on  his  mind  were  intended  to  call  forth  an  anxiety  for  a 

such  an  ambigiiit^  might  be  occasioned ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  Bnpposition  is  justifiable  :  and  was  it  not  to  be  expected  from  John, 
that  tiiough  he  had  nof^mentioned  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  by 
name,  he  yet  would  have  pointed  her  out  more  definitely  as  the  mother 
of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  1  Also,  it  does  not  seem  probable  to 
me,  since  the  relationship  of  John  to  Jesus  would  be  so  important  for 
explaining  the  early  and  peculiar  connexion  in  which  he  entered  with 
Oluist,  that  no  trace  of  it  should  make  its  appearance  in  the  narrative 
of  our  gospels,  where  there  was  so  often  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
it.  The  origin  of  later  accounts  of  such  a  relationship  between  the 
apostle  John  and  Christ,  may  be  easily  explained  without  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  historical  foundation. 

^  In  order  to  know  the  length  of  time  spent  by  John  in  this  first 
interview  with  the  Bedeemer,  we  must  determine  the  mode  of  com- 
puting the  hours  adopted  in  John's  Gospel.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  mode  of  reckoning,  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  three 
hours ;  and  then  it  is  remarkable  that  John  should  say,  "  they  abode 
with  him  that  day,**  of  which  only  so  few  hours  were  left  On  the  con- 
trary, if,  like  some  of  the  older  writers,  (see  Wolfii  Curce  on  John  xix. 
14,)  and  more  recently  Retteg  (in  the  Studien  vnd  Kritiken^  1830, 
TMU*t  i.  p.  106),  we  suppose  that  John  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of  count- 
ing the  hours  from  midnight,  the  length  of  time  would  be  from  ten  in 
the  morning  to  sunset.  Yet  the  words  of  John,  as  a  more  negligent 
mode  of  expression,  may  be  understood  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation ;  and  the  passage  in  John  iv.  6,  favours  our  thinking  that  he 
reckoned  time  in  the  usual  manner.  And,  in  itself,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  first  impression  which  the  Bedeemer  made  on  John's 
mind  resulted  only  from  a  short  interview. 

VOL.  I.  CO 
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more  intimate  connexion.  And  when  he  had  for  some  time  been 
wishfiil  after  an  abiding  nearness  to  Him  who  had  wrought 
with  such  power  on  his  inmost  soul,  when  the  call  at  last  was 
issued,  Matt  iv.  22,  he  was  ready  at  once  to  forsake  all  and 
follow  Him.  What  distinguished  John  was  the  union  of  the 
most  opposite  qualities,  as  we  have  often  observed  in  great 
instruments  for  the  advancdment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,— 
the  union  of  a  disposition  inclined  to  silent  and  deep  medi- 
tation, with  an  ardent  zeal,  though  not  impelling  to  great  and 
diversified  activity  in  the  outward  world ;  not  a  passionate 
zeal,  such  as  we  may  suppose  filled  the  breast  of  Paul  before 
his  conversion.  But  Üxere  was  also  a  love,  not  soft  and 
yielding,  but  one  seizing  with  all  its  might,  and  firmly  re- 
taining the  object  to  whidi  it  was  directed,  vigorously  repelling 
whatever  woidd  disgrace  this  ^ject,  or  attempt  to  wrest  it 
from  its  possession,  and  this  was  liis  leading  characteristic 
Yet  this  love  had  a  selfish  and  intemperate  tincture,  of  which 
w^  have  several  instance^  as  when  he  wished  to  call  down 
divine  jtidgments  on  the  Samaritans,  who  had  not  shown  due 
honour  to  the  Saviour  ;  and  when  he  expressed  his  displeasure 
that  some  persons  who  had  not  united  themselves  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  had  performed  similar  miracles  to  their 
own  by  calling  on  'his  name ;  and  when  his  mother,  in 
concert  with  her  two  sons,  presented  a  petition  to  Christ  for 
stations  of  eminence  in  his  kingdom.  Probably  the  title 
"  Son  of  Thimder,"  which  the  Redeemer  bestowed  upon  him, 
related  not  less  to  his  natural  temperament  than  to  what  he 
became  by  its  purification  and  transformation  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel.  But  this  ardent  love  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  became  now 
the  purifying  principle  of  his  whole  being,  idiile  he  sought  to 
form  himself  on  the  model  of  that  holy  personality.  And 
hence  he  could  receive  the  image  of  it  on  the  side  which 
corresponded  with  his  peculiarly  contemplative  mental  ten- 
dency, and  reproduce  it  in  a  living  form. 

John  was^  certainly  distinguished  &om  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  in  this  respect,  that  fi-om  the  first  his  communion 
with  Christ  was  independently  developed  on  the  peculiar  basis 
of  Christian  consciousness ;  the  fountain  of  divine  life  which 
had  appeared  among  mankind,  became  at  once  the  central 
point  of  his, spiritual  existence  :  yet  he  did  wholly  agree  with 
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Paul,  for  his  Christdao  (xmsciousness  was  not  formed  in  direct 
opposition  to  an  earlier  and  tenaciouslj  held  Judaism.  His 
whole  character  and  mental  formation  disposed  him  to  a 
different  development.  The  mystical  contemplative  element 
which  finds  its  archetype  in  John,  is  more  prone  to  adopt 
outward  forms  (attributing  to  them  a  spiritualized,  elevated 
meaning)  than  to  disown  them,  and  John,  whom  Judaism  had 
led  to  the  Saviour  as  its  ultimate  object,  found  no  difficulty  in 
employing  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus  as  the  prefiguring 
symbols  of  his  Christian  views.  It  was  not  expected,  therefore, 
from  him  that  he  should,  like  a  Paul,  abolish  those  forms 
with  which  the  Christian  spirit  was  yet  enveloped.*  Though 
John  (GaL  ii.  9)  appears  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the 
church  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  yet  it  never  happened 
that  they  appealed  to  him  as  to  Peter  and  James ;  but  it  may 
be  explained  from  the  peculiar  standing-point  and  character 
of  this  apostle,  and  serves  to  set  in  a  clear  light  his  relation  to 
the  contending  parties.     Hence  also  we  gather,  that  though 

^  Irenseus,  after  taldng  a  sound  eurrey  of  the  process  of  development 
of  the  Christian  church,  says :  "  Hi  autem  qui  circa  Jac«bum  Apostoli 
(among  whom  he  also  ranks  John)  gentibus  quidem  lib^e  agere  per- 
mittebant,  concedentes  nos  Spiritui  Dei,  Ipsi  vero  perseverabaint  in 
pristinis  observationibus."  And  a  little  afterwards,  '*  Beligiose  agebant 
circa  dispositionem  legis/'  iii.  12.  But  what  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  says  of  John,  in  his  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Bome,  in  . 
Euseb.  y.  24,  ts  iyemfBn  Up^h  ^6  viraXw  T€<t>opviKms,  is  untrue  if  tiJien 
literally,  as  it  insinuates  something  far  beyond  the  presumption  that 
John  was  a  faithful  observer  of  the  Jewish  law  so  long  as  he  remained 
at  Jerusalem.  It  would  follow  that  he  had  held  the  office  of  High  Priest 
among  the  Jews,  for  this  viraXw  =  nn^  y^,  the  golden  front-plate, 
which  was  one  of  the  distinctive  insignia  of  this  office.  Such  a  pre- 
sumption would,  however,  be  in  contradiction  to  history  and  all  his- 
torioal  analogy.  Nor  can  Polycrates  himself,  however  credulous  we  may 
think  him  to  have  been,  have  meant  it.  It  is  moreover  clear  from  the 
context,  that  he  affirms  of  John  only  such  things  aa  would  be  consistent 
with  his  Christian  standing-point.  Or,  are  we  to  assume  that  John,  as 
the  President  of  all  the  Christian  communities  in  Lesser  Asia,  adopted, 
as  a  symbolical  token  of  his  position  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  the 
insignia  of  the  Jewish  Hign  Priest  ?  This  would  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  apostolic,  and  especially  the  Johannean  views,  for  these 
included  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  and 
the  universal  priesthood,  founded  upon  it,  of  all  believers.  Polycrates, 
therefore,  could  have  said  this  of  John  only  with  a  symbolical  reference, 
whether  he  intended  to  denote  by  it  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  coil- 
fession  of  the  Christian  £uth,  or  the  place  which  he  occupied  at  the  head 
of  Uie  gaidanoe  of  the  church. 
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John  bad  formed  a  scheme  of  doctrine  so  decidedly  marked, 
and  though  in  relation  to  the  other  great  publishers  of  the 
gospel,  he  might  have  formed  a  party  who  would  have  attached 
themselves  particularly  to  him,  and  principally  or  exclusively 
have  valued  his  idea  of  Christianity,  yet  in  the  Pauline  age, 
we  see  no  Johannean  party  come  forward  by  the  side  of  the 
Jacobean,  the  Petrine,  and  the  Pauline.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trinal type  of  John  was  also  of  a  kind  little  suited  to  find  ac- 
ceptance with  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  and  its  influence  would  be  more  powerfully  felt, 
where  a  Christian  element  had  already  combined  itself  with 
the  form  of  the  Grecian  mind. 

Thus  John  disappears  from  public  history,  till  he  was  led 
by  the  divine  call  to  other  regions,  where  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  already  prepared  for  his  peculiar  influence,  and 
where  the  deep  traces  of  his  operations,  undeniable  to  every 
one  capable  of  historical  investigations,  were  stiU  visible  for  in 
the  second  century.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  the  be- 
reaved scene  of  his  labours,  so  important  for  the  development 
and  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  exposed  to  so  many 
polluting  and  destructive  influences,  required  above  all  things 
the  guiding,  protecting,  and  healing  hand  of  apostolic  wisdom. 
The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  churches  in  that  region,  and  the 
journey  of  Silvanus  thither,  show  how  much  this  necessity 
was  felt.  It  is  probable,  that  John  was  called  upon  by  the 
better  part  of  the  churches,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  his  activity 
to  this  quarter.  All  the  ancient  traditions,  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  his  immediate  disciples,  agree  in  stating  that 
Lesser  Asia  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  the  end  of  the  first 
centuiy,  and  Ephesus  its  central  point. 

The  constitution  of  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  as  it 
appeared  soon  after  the  age  of  John  in  the  time  of  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  altogether  different  from  that  which 
originated  in  the  Pauline  age,  in  which  these  churches  were 
founded,  and  we  are  obliged  to  presuppose  some  intervening 
influences  by  which  this  alteration  was  produced.  Originally 
these  churches  formed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  pure  opposition 
against  the  Jewish-Christian  form  of  cultus.  They  had  no 
day  excepting  Sunday  devoted  to  religious  celebration,  no  kind 
of  yearly  feast ;  but  afterwards  we  find  among  them  a  paschal 
feast  transferred  &om  the  Jews,  and  receiving  a  Christian 
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meaning,  though  imitating  the  Jewish  reckoning,  as  to  the 
time  of  its  celebration,  to  which  probably  a  feast  of  Pente- 
cost was  annexed,  and  in  their  disputes  with  the  Boman 
church  they  appealed  particularly  to  a  tradition  originating 
with  this  apostle.  Now  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,*  on  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  would  excite  a  deep  interest 
in  his  Christian  feelings.  It  is  self-evident  how  those  Jewish 
feasts,  which  had  gained  a  new  importance  for  him  by  their 
association  with  those  great  fiu5ts  of  the  Christian  feith  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  celebrate  with  Christian  devotion,  might  be  intro- 
duced by  him  into  these  churches  founded  on  Pauline  prin- 
ciples. 

From  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  in  these  parts, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  John  must  have  had  to  endure  many 
conflicts,  both  from  within  and  without,  in  his  new  field  of 
labour.  After  licence  had  once  been  granted  under  Nero  to 
public  attacks  on  the  Christians,  persecutions  were  carried  on 
in  various  parts.  In  lesser  Asia,  many  circumstances  com- 
bined, then  as  in  later  times,  to  excite  a  more  vehement 
persecution  :  fimatical  zeal  for  the  ancient  idolatry — ^the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  pecuniary  interests  of  those  who 
were  gainers  by  the  popular  worship,  from  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity — ^the  hatred  of  the  Jews  widely  scattered 
through  Lesser  Asia,  who  blasphemed  Christianity,  and  stirred 
up  the  heathen  populace  against  it.  Hence  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  rebukes  uttered  against  the  synagogues  of  Satan,  against 
those  "who  "  say  they  are  Jews,  but  are  not  and  do  lie ;" 
Rev.  iii.  9.  The  civil  wars  and  the  imiversal  misery  that 
followed,  contributed  still  more  to  excite  the  popular  fury 
against  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  readily  ascribed 
the  origin  of  all  their  misfortimes.  Thus,  indeed,  the  Apoca- 
lypse testifies  (which  was  probably  written  in  the  first  period 
after  John's  arrival  in  Leffler  Asia)  throughout  of  the  flowing 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  tribulation  which  threatened 
Christians  in  prison,  as  well  as  of  the  fresh  recollections  of 
Nero's  cruelties.  In  the  churches  themselves,  those  conflicts 
continued  which  we  noticed  at  the  close  of  the  Pauline  age, 

^  The  gospel  to  irMch  Polycrates  appeals  in  Eosebins,  v.  24,  may 
certainly  be  that  of  John ;  see  my  Lehen  Jem,  p.  712. 
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and  the  seeds  of  discord  and  heresy  then  germinating  had  now 
sprung  up  and  advanced  towards  maturity.  Falsifiers  of  the 
original  truth,  who  gave  themselves  out  for  apostles,  had  come 
fox^ ;  Rev.  iL  2.  Various  kinds  of  enthusiasm  had  mingled 
with  the  genuine  Christian  inspiration,  against  which  Paul 
had  already  raised  a  warning  voice.  Pretended  profdiets  and 
prophetesses,  who,  under  Sie  appearance  of  divine  illumi- 
nation, threatened  to  plimge  the  churches  into  errors  both 
theoretical  and  practical ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  Rev.  iL  20. 

In  Lesser  Asia,  the  most  opposite  deviations  from  ihß 
genuine  evangelical  spirit  sprang  up  together.  On  the  one 
side,  the  Judtozing  tendency,  as  we  have  noticed  it  in  the 
Pauline  i^e;  on  another  side,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  tendency 
of  an  arrogant  licentiousness  of  opinion,  such  as  we  have 
noticed  in  the  freethinkers  of  the  Corinthian  church,  only 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  and  minted  probably  with  many 
theoretical  errors;  persons  who  taught  that  whoever  pene- 
trated into  the  depths  of  knowledge,'  need  no  longer  submit 
to  the  apostolic  ordinances,  as  he  would  be  free  from  all  the 
slavery  of  the  law,  which  freedom  they  imderstood  in  a  carnal 
sense,  and  misinterpreted  to  an  immoral  purpose.  Such  a  one 
need  no  longer  fear  the  contact  with  heathenism  or  with  the 
kingdom  of  Satan;  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mental 
strength  he  could  despise  all  temptations,  partake  of  the  meat 
offered  to  idols,  and  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  without 
being  injured  thereby.  In  the  Apocalypse  these  people  are 
called  Nicolaitanes,  whether  because  they  were  reaUy  the  ad- 
herents of  a  certain  Nicolaus,'  and  that  this  name  as  a  trans- 

^  Bev.  iL  24,  they  are  described  as  sacb,  ofru^cs  fyyttaav  rä  ßd$w  rw 
coTcum,  its  \4yowraf.  But  a  doubt  bere  arises,  whether  these  persons 
made  it  their  peculiar  boast  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  the  Deity ; 
but  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  pretensions^ 
substitutes  for  the  depths  of  the  Deity  the  depths  of  Satan  (as  Ewald 
thinks),— (for  which  interpretation  the  analogy  may  be  addu<^  where 
the  sTuagogue  of  God  is  converted  into  the  synagogue  of  Satan) ;— or 
whether  they  really  boasted  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  Satan,  and 
hence  could  tell  how  to  combat  Satan  aright,— that  they  could  conquer 
him  by  pride  and  contempt, — that  they  could  indulge  in  sensual  plea- 
sures, and  maintain  the  composure  of  their  spirit  unaltered, — that  tiie 
inner  man  might  attain  such  strength  that  it  was  no  longer  moved  by 
what  weaker  souls,  who  were  still  under  the  lerritude  of  the  law, 
anxiously  shunned, — ^and  thus  could  put  Satan  to  scorn  even  in  his 
own  domains. 

'  We  are  by  no  means  justified  in  confounding  this  Nioolaas  with  the 
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lation  of  the  Hebrew  ^^,  occasioned  an  allusion  to  the  mean- 
ing of  ihe  name,  and  a  comparison  with  Balaam,  or  that  the 
name  was  altogether  invented  by  the  author  with  a  symbolical 
design,  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam. 
•  Wiib.  these  practical  errors  were  connected  various  theoretic 
tendencies  of  a  fidse  gnosis,  which  ranee  the  dose  of  the 
Pauline  age  had  extended  more  widely  in  «{position  to  one 
another.  We  have  noticed  in  the  church  at  CoIosbcb  the  adhe- 
rents of  a  Judaizing  gnosis,  who  probably  considered  Judaism 
to  be  a  revelation  firom  Grod  communicated  by  angels,  attached 
a  perpetual  value  to  it  as  well  as  to  Christianity,  and  pretended 
that  they  possessed  peculiar  information  respecting  the  various 
classes  of  angels.  To  this  Jewish  angel-woiäiip,  Paul  opposes 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  one  head  of  the 
church  of  God,  on  whom  angels  also  ore  dependent,  the 
common  head  of  that  miiversal  church  to  which  men  and 
angels  belong.  He  extols  him  as  the  being  who  has  triumphed 
over  all  the  powers  which  would  make  men  dependent  on 
themselves,  over  aU  the  powers  that  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  men  need  no  longer 
fear  them.  He  then  infws  the  doctrine  groimded  on  this,  of 
the  high  degree  and  freedom  of  the  redeemed  through  Christ, 
the  children  of  God,  who  are  become  companions  of  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  elevated  doctrine  of  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  Christians  was  perverted  by  those  who 
confix)nted  the  limited  Jewish  standing-point  by  a  bold  anti- 
nomian  gnosis,  and  affirmed  that  Judaism  was  to  be  despised 
as  the  work  of  limited  spirits;  that  the  sons  of  God  were  more 
than  Üiese  spirits  and  exalted  above  their  maxims.  They 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  exalted  to  insult  these  higher 
powers,  and  to  ridicule  all  law  as  a  work  of  these  limited  and 
limiting  powers.  With  this  was  connected  that  reckless  im- 
moral tendency  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and  which 
presented  itself  in  opposition  to  the  legal  asceticism,  which  we 
find  connected  with  the  Judaizing  gnosis  in  the  church  at 
C0I0SS8B.  This  is  the  tendency  which  is  combated  on  the  side 
of  its  blended  theoretical  and  practical  errors,  in  the  warning 
Epistle  of  Jude  addressed  probably  to  the  Christians  in  these 

▼ell-known  deacon  of  this  name.    But  in  this  ease,  it-is  more  probable 
that  the  Nicolaitanes  of  the  second  centniy  originated  from  this  sect. 
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parts.*  We  see  here  how,  from  the  Pauline  ideas  carried  out 
with  one-sided  extravagance  and  thus  distorted  into  error,  the 
gnostic  doctrine  was  educed  of  the  opposition  between  Chris- 
tianity as  the  revelation  of  the  Son,  and  Judaism  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Demiurgos  and  his  angels.  These  two 
opposite  tendencies  of  gnosis  developed  themselves  in  this  age 
in  various  combinations. 

The  Judaizing  gnosis  found  its  representative  in  Cerinthus, 
who  forms  the  transition  both  from  the  common  stiff  carnal 
Judaism  to  Gnosticism,  and  from  the  common  limited  Jewish 
mode  of  thinking,  which  retained  only  the  human  in  Christ, 
to  the  gnostic  which  acknowledged  only  the  divine  in  him, 
only  the  ideal  Christ.'     He  agreed  also  with  the  common 

*  This  ig,  for  the  most  part,  the  view  developed  by  Schneckenburger 
in  his  work  before  mentioned.  As  to  the  author  of  this  epistle,  he 
evidently  distinguishes  himself  from  the  apostles,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  the  apostles  (v.  17),  such  as  we  certainly  find  in 
Faul's  writings;  we  cannot  explain  the  passage  otherwise  without  doing 
violence  to  it.  The  description  of  the  state  of  the  church  is  also  such  as 
suits  only  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that^ 
if  the  epistle  be  genuine,  it  cannot  have  been  written  by  an  apostle  Jude, 
who  was  a  brother  of  James.  It  would  likewise  have  been  more  natural 
in  this  case,  to  have  designated  himself  an  apostle,  instead  of  calling 
himself  a  brother  of  James.  Hence  we  should  rather  suppose  him  to 
have  been  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  But  why  should  he 
not  call  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  "  brother  of  James/ 
since  thus  his  personal  authority  would  have  added  weight  to  his  warn- 
ings? It  may  be  said  that  he  omitted  this  title  through  humility.  But 
is  this  answer  satisfactory  1  By  the  addition  of  various  epithets,  as  ÄScX^t 
Kara  <rdpKa  and  9ov\os  *lri<rov  "Xpicrrov  jcard  irvcO/io,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented  all  misunderstanding,  and  removed  all  appearance  of  arrogance. 
A  similar  objection  may  indeed  be  made  in  reference  to  James,  who,  in 
his  epistle,  does  not  designate  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  here 
the  case  is  altogether  different.  He  does  not  distinguish  himself  by 
any  epithet  expressive  of  consanguinity, — not  out  of  humility,  but  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  to  be  the  highest  honour  to  be  a  servant  of  Gk>d 
and  Christ.  We  may  suppose  another  Jude  as  well  as  another  James, 
since  the  name  Jude  was  so  frequent  among  the  Jews,  and  since, 
according  to  Hegesippus,  there  were  many  distinguished  men  of  this 
name  in  the  church.  But  as  the  epithet  "  brother  of  James"  is  used 
here  as  a  distinction,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  that  James  who  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem.  It  might  be  said  that  he  described  himself 
only  as  the  brother  of  James,  because  he  was  so  preeminent,  and  was 
accustomed  to  be  described  by  the  name,  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But 
the  manner  in  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  brethren  of 
Christ  are  named  together,  does  not  favour  this  view  of  the  matter. 

*  See  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  676. 
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Jewiaib  view  of  the  Messiah  in  thiß  respect^  that  he  considered 
Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  that  he  denied  the  original  indwelling 
of  the  divine  Being  in  him,  and  treated  the  entrance  of  the 
Divine  into  his  lifb  as  something  sudden,  by  which,  at  his 
solemn  inauguration,  he  was  made  capable  of  discharging  his 
calling  as  the  Messiah.  But  Oennthus  differed  from  the 
common  Jewish  notions,  that,  in  place  of  a  peculiar  inworking 
of  the  divine  power,  by  which  the  man  Jesus  was  fitted  for 
his  Messianic  office,  he  supposed  a  new  animation  by  the 
highest  spirit  emanating  from  God,  and  forming  the  con- 
nexion between  God  and  the  Creation,  the  divine  Logos. 
This  Spirit,  representing  itself  to  sensible  appearance  imder 
the  form  of  a  Dove,  as  a  usual  symbol  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
had  settled  upon  him  at  his  baptism;  he  had  revealed 
through  him  the  hidden  Supreme  God,  the  knowledge  of 
whom  among  the  Jews  had  been  the  privilege  of  only  a  small 
number  of  enlightened  persons,'  through  him  he  had  per- 
formed miracles,  but  before  the  last  sufferings  of  Jesus  had 
withdrawn,  from  him,  and  left  him  to  himself  As  Cerinthus 
in  this  manner  held  no  original  and  indissoluble  unity 
between  the  Logos  (the  Messiah  and  Eedeemer  in  a  special 
sense)  and  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  but  only  a  transient  rela- 
tion, a  coimeiion  suddenly  formed  and  as  suddenly  dissolved, 
he  thus  granted  only  a  very  subordinate  place  to  the 
purely  human  in  Christ.  According  to  this  view,  the  man 
Jesus  was  only  an  accidental  vehicle,  of  which  the  redeeming 
Spirit  the  Logos  made  use,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reveal  him- 
self in  humanity ;  could  the  Logos  without  this  mediimi  have 
made  him  .cognizable  and  perceptible  to  men,  he  would  not 
have  made  use  of  such  an  organ  as  the  man  Jesus.  From 
the  same  tendency,  but  more  coarsely  conceived,  proceeded 
another  view,  according  to  which  it  was  believed,  that  a  reve- 
lation of  the  Logos  might  be  made  in  himianity  without  any 
such  mediation  through  a  human  being,  which  it  was  wished 
to  supersede.  In  place  of  the  real  human  appearance  of 
Christ,  only  a  semblance,  a  phantom  was  substituted  in  which 
the  Logos  was  enshrined.  Everything  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  senses  was  explained  as  only  a  phantom,  an 
optical  illusion,  of  which  the  higher  etherial  Being,  who  from 
his  nature  could  not  be  perceptible  to  the  senses,  made  use, 
^  The  genuine  Oc/mirevral. 
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that  he  might  manifest  himself  to  sensuous  mortak.  A 
theory  which  already  had  been  used  for  the  explanation  of 
Theophanies  and  Angelophanies  of  the  Old  Testament/  was 
applied  by  those  who  held  these  views  to  the  appearance  and 
life  of  Christ.  At  his  transfiguration,  said  they,  Christ  mani- 
fested himself  without  that  sensible  appearance  to  his  disciples, 
who  were  rendered  for  the  time  capable  of  beholding  him  in 
his  true  etherial  form.* 

Against  siich  persons  John  was  now  called  to  defend  the 
announcement  of  'Irjtrovg  Xpitnog  ev  eapd.  We  have  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  traditions  respecting  his  conflicts 
with  Cerinthua  ,  Irenseus,  ftmongst  others,  mentions  as  an 
a^jcount  given  by  the  aged  Polycarp,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  John  was  about  to  bathe,  and  heard  that  Cerinthus  was 
in  the  bathing-house;  he  retired  with  abhorrence,  and  ex- 
claimed, *^  Surely  the  house  will  fall  in  ruins  since  the  enemy 
of  the  truth  is  there  !"  We  can  perfectly  reconcile  it  with 
his  character,  and  find  in  it  nothing  unapostoHc,  if,  in  a 
momentary  ebullition  of  feelings  natumlly  lively  and  ardent, 
proceedmg  from  holy  zeal,'  he  expressed  in  such  strong  terms 
(in  which,  nevertheless,  everything  is  not  to  be  taken  quite 
literally)  his  displeasure  against  a  man  who  threatened  to  rob 
the  churches,  over  whose  salvation  he  watched  with  fatherly 
care,  of  what  was  dearest  and  holiest  to  him,  the  foundation 
on  which  his  whole  Christianity  rested,  and  to  destroy  the 

^  Ab,'' for  example.  Philo  on  Exod.  xxiy..  where  the  sulject  ia  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  divine  96^a,  which  may  be  underdtood  partly  pE  the 
appearance  of  the  angels  by  whom  God  revealed  himself,  partly  of  .the 
symbolical  appearances  under  which  God  represented  himself  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  men;  t^  8oic^<rci  ainou  fJiSpo»  Kcä  jiToK-fi^ti  BS^ifs  $€ias  is 
iptipyda$ta  reus  t&p  vapovrnv  huofoiais  ^carraffiw  &^({cM£  6&iv,  &s  '^K0vr9s 
tis  ßtßeMTdrriv  iriffTw  rwy  fAeW6trreor  vofutBeTtUrQcu  (in  order  that  men 
might  have  the  firm  conriction  that  what  was  revealed  to  them  pro- 
ceeded from  God,  he  therefore  thus  operated  on  their  consciousness,  that 
they  believed  that  they  saw  himself).  Tov  0cov  ^kv^os  Ihrtp  4ß9Ö\tro 
^0K€7v  (Ivat,  *ph$  TlivruF  ßectfidyoav  icarJarKri^w,  fA^  &y  rovro,  2hrc/»  Ipairm. 
— PhiUmis  Opercb,  ed.  Lips.  1829,  voL  vi.  p.  245. 

'  A  pure  spiritual  intuition  was  something  wholly  foreign  to  auch 
persons.    Light  and  spirit  were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  them ! 

'  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  imagine,  that  the  apostle,  by  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  at  once  dissevered  from 
all  connexion  with  his  former  native  character,  as  well  as  from  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology  of  his  countrymen ;  we  must,  with  Jerome,  recognise  in 
the  apostle  homo  adhuc  vasculo  davmta  infirmo. 
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root  of  the  Christian  life  ;  still  the  pledge  for  the  credibility 
of  this  anecdote  is  very  slight,  and  it  may  easily  be  attributed 
to  an  extravagant  hatred  of  heretics.' 

According  to  a  widely  spread,  ancient  tradition,  the  apostle 
John  -was  banished  to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  in  the  JSgean  Sea, 
by  one  of  the  emperors  who  was  hostile  to  the  Christians,  but 
by  which  of  them  is  not  ascertained.'  Only  IrensBus  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  Domitian  was  the  emperor,  for  he  says' 
that  John,  at  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  received  Kevela- 
tions,  which  he  committed  to  writing ;  and  since,  according 
to  the  Apocalypse,  this  must  have  happened  in  the  Isle 
of  Patmos  whäher  he  was  banished,  it  follows  that  he  was 
sentenced  by  that  emperor.  But  owing  to  the  imceiiainty  of 
the  traditions  of  that  age,  we  cannot  acknowledge  this  account 
as  sufficiently  accredited ;  it  is  indeed  possible,  that  it  pro* 

'  Irensens  did  not  receive  Hub  account  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of 
Poljcarp,  bat  conld  only  appeal  for  the  tmth  of  it  to  what  others  had 
heard  from  Polycarp,  lii.  3,  €i<rly  ol  dia\K9irts  ai)rov.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  persons  who  reported  it  ta  Irensens  are  credible.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  mnch  of  what  IrensBus  reports  as  tradition,  leaves  on 
it  the  impress  of  falsehood.  Thus  he  himself,  ii.  24,  appeals  to  the  tes* 
timony  of  all  the  presby  ten  in  Lesser  Asia,  who  had  been  in  the  society 
of  the  apostle  John,  that  Jesus  was  about  fifty  years  old.  The  difficulty 
involved  in  this  does  not  appear  to  me  so  easily  removed  as  Credner 
maintains  in  his  Einleitung,  p.  225.  The  tradition  of  the  presbyters, 
according  io  the  report  of  Irenseus,  certunly  appears  not  to  have  been 
that  Jesus  first  entered  on  his  office  as  teacher  at  the  commencement  of 
that  riper  mature  age,  which  was  required  by  the  Jewish  customs  for 
assuming  sach  an  office,  but  he  received  from  their  own  lips  the  deposi- 
tion that  Christ  had  taught  in  an  age  which  was  beyond  the  estasjuvt' 
nüia,  and  approached  to  the  aenilia.  If  the  passage  is  genuine  in  all  its 
extent,  he  expressly  distinguished  this  age  from  the  ataa  perfecta 
mamstri,  which  was  well  known  to  him,  in  which  Christ  first  appeared 
in  Jerusalem  as  a  teacher.  From  his  words,  therefore,  we  must  deduce- 
such  a  tradition  as  he  supposed  was  understood  by  the  presbyters.  But 
▼e  can  hardly  suppress  the  suspicion  of  interpolation ;  for  however  little 
we  are  justified  in  depending  on  the  critical  judgment  of  IrenseuSy  we 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  a  man  of  his  powerful  mind,  that  he  who  had  shortly 
before  said  that  Christ  had  spent  three  years,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
thirtieth  year  to  his  death,  in  his  office  of  teaching,  coidd  afterwards 
attribute  twenty  years  more  to  him. 

*  See  TertuU.  Prsescript.  c.  86.  Clemens,  Qui  dives  salv.  c.  42,  speaks 
of  the  return  of  John  from  exile,  rOv  rypdww  rtXtvrfiacu^os,  without 
•pecifying  any  name.  Origen,  t.  xvi.  in  Matt.  §  6,  also  uses  the  inde- 
finite expression,  6  'PwiAoitov  ßtunKeis. 

*  V.  80. 
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ceeded  only  from  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  this  obscurs 
book,  and  not  from  any  historical  testimony.  And  if  the 
Apo(^ypse  contains  certain  marks  of  having  been  written 
before  this  time,  this  opinion  would  at  once  cease  to  be  tena- 
ble. As  this  is  really  the  case,  then  certainly  the  Apocalypse, 
which  we  cannot  acknowledge  as  a  work  of  the  apc«tle,' 

*  We  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  LUdce, 
F(ßr«*cÄ  einer  vollständigen  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannes, 
Bonn.  1832.  (An  Attempt  at  a  complete  Introduction  to  the  Beyelation 
of  John.)    Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  that  not  the  apostle  John,  but  another  Ephesian  presbyter 
of  the  same  name,  was  the  author  of  this  book.    I  cannot  deem  perti- 
nent what  Guericke  has  said  against  the  existence  of  an  Ephesian 
presbyter  named  John,  contemporaneous  with  the  apostle,  and  must 
agree  with  Dr.  Lücke,  that  in  the  passage  of  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  in 
Eusebius,  iii.  39,  such  a  presbyter  John  is  undeniably  to  be  found ;  for 
since  he  classes  the  presbyter  John  with  Aristion,  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  and  distinguisnes  him  from  the  apostles  before  named,  among 
whom  John  is  also  mentioned,  no  other  person  can  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed  to  be  referred  to  than  a  presbyter  who  was  not  an  apostle.    If  we 
assume  that  such  a  presbyter  named  John  proceeded  from  the  apostle's 
school,  or,  with  a  peculiar  character  already  formed,  had  become  his 
adherent  and  laid  himself  open  to  his  influence,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood, how  such  a  person  might  compose  a  work,  which,  with  much 
that  bore  the  impress  of  John's  mind,  would  combine  much  that  was 
dissimilar,  and  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  that  apostle  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  by  an 
educated  Alexandrian  of  the  Pauline  theological  school,  stood  to  the 
epistles  of  PauL    Thus  it  may  be  explained,  how  the  book  at  so  early 
a  period  was  held  to  be  the  apostle's  composition,  since  a  presbyter 
little  known  was  confounded  with  the  apostle ;  especially  at  a  period 
when  certain  widely  spread  religious  views,  those  ot  the  Millennarians, 
gave  a  bias  for  such  a  change  of  authorship.    Yet  we  cannot  admit  this 
supposition,  if  we  find  in  the  work  several  indications  that  the  author 
professed  to  be  no  other  than  the  apostle  John.    Such  an  allusion 
appears  to  be  made  in  i.  2.    Yet  it  is  possible  either  so  to  explain  the 
words  that  they  may  refer  to  the  testimony  contained  in  the  book  itself 
concerning  the  revelations  and  visions  imparted  to  the  author  in  the 
Isle  of  Patmos,  or  the  words  may  be  applied  universally  to  the  whole 
publication  of  the  gospel ;   so  the  presbyter  John,  if,  according  to 
Papias,  he  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus,  could  also,  in  reference 
to  this,  say  that  he  testified  of  what  he  had  seen.    And  if  it  should 
appear  strange,  that  any  other  person  than  the  apostle  John  should 
designate  himself  simply  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  write  with  such  con- 
fidence and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  we  may  account  for  it,  by  his 
believing^  that  in  the  visions  imparted  to  him  he  had  received  a  com- 
mission to  write  in  such  a  tone,  although  his  personal  standing-point 
did  not  give  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian  church.    But  if 
another  person  had  written  this  work  under  John's  name,  it  doe^  not 
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must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Nero.^  The 
whole  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  apostle  John  to  the 

appear  that  sach  a  one,  in  order  to  deceive,  has  borrowed  a  reputation 
not  his  own,  for  in  this  case  he  would  have  designated  himself  more 
pointedly  and  decidedly  as  the  person  for  whom  he  wished  to  be  taken. 
It  is,  then,  more  probable  that  the  author,  a  disciple  of  John,  by  some 
circumstance  unknown  to  us^  havinff  devoted  himself  to  write  on  a 
subject  which  he  had  received  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
apoBÜe  (as  Schott  and  Lucke  suppose),  thought  himself  justified  in 
introducing  John  as  the  speaker,  but  in  reference  to  the  origination 
and  circulation  of  the  work,  if  we  place  it  in  so  early  a  period  many 
difficulties  will  remain.  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  the 
author,  mnce  he  did  not  see  his  prophecies  fulfilled  in  individual  in- 
stances, although  the  ideas  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  prophetic  visions 
contained  truth,  put  a  stop  to  the  circi^tion  of  the  book, — that  after 
his  death,  and  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  it  was  again  made  public, 
and  passed  more  easily  as  the  work  of  the  latter.  This  book  appears 
to  assume  the  existence  of  such  a  scheme  of  doctrine  as  we  find  in 
John's  Ckmpel,  and  this  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
earlier  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  the  main  outlines  of  John's 
peculiar  dcK^rinal  scheme  might  have  been  formed  very  early,  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  received  the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  his  own 
mental  conformation,  before  he  appeared  in  Lesser  Asia  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Greek  language ;  he  also  might  have  already  adopted  the  use  of 
such  an  expression  as  the  term  \6yos,  to  designate  the  indwelling 
divine  life  of  the  Bedeemer,  according  to  the  Aramaic  word  from  whi(£ 
it  was  taken,  (as  this  term  in  the  Alexandrian  theosophic  phraseology, 
certainly  arose  originally  from  a  translation.) 

'  We  remark  in  this  book,  the  vivid  impression  which  Nero's  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  his  setting  on  fire  part  of  the  city  of  Bome, 
and  especially  his  cruelties,  had  made  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  story 
that  Nero  was  not  really  dead,  but  had  retired  to  the  Euphrates,  ana 
would  return  again  from  thence  (see  my  Church  History,  i.  137,)  appears 
here  more  fully  delineated  by  a  Christian  iitoag^nation.  He  is  the 
monster  to  whom  Satan  gave  all  his  power,  who  returns  as  anti-christ 
and  the  destroyer  of  Kome,  who  will  force  all  to  worship  his  image. 
The  Boman  empire  at  that  time  is  set  forth  as  the  representative  of 
heathenism,  and  of  ungodly  power  personified,  and  in  this  connexion, 
under  the  image  of  the  beast  with  seven  h^s  (the  seven  Boman 
emperors  which  would  succeed  one  another  till  the  appearance  of  anti- 
ohrist),  Nero  is  signified  as  one  of  these  heads  (xiiL  3),  which  appeared 
dead,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  so  that  to  universal  astonish- 
ment he  appeared  alive  again.  Nero  reappearing  after  it  had  been 
believed  that  he  was  dead,  is  the  beast  ''  which  was,  and  is  not,  and 
Bhall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit— and  yet  is,"  Bev.  xvii.  8.  Of  the 
seven  emperors  who  were  to  reign  until  the  appearance  of  anti-christ,  it 
is  said  that  five  have  fallen — one  (Nero's  successor)  is  now  reigning,  and 
the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  comes,  he  must  remain  only  a 
short  time,  and  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not,  is  itself  the  eighth  and 
one  of  the  seven;  (Nero  as  one  of  the  seven  emperors  is  the  fifth,  but 
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Isle  of  PatmoB  may  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  if  this  book  can  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  John, 
tbe  credibility  of  this  account  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  Yet. 
here  two  cases  are  possible.  If  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  fipcnn 
another  John  than  the  apostle,  if  it  was  the  composition  of 
the  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporary  at  Ephesus, 
the  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  would  relate  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  apostle  of  this  name.  And  this  change,  by 
which  the  Apocalypse  was  attributed  to  the  apostle,  would 
have  occasioned  also  the  report  of  his  banishment  to  this 
island,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  same  outward  causes 
might  haye  led  to  the  banishment  of  both  these  distinguished 

inasmuch  as  he  comes  again  as  anti-christ,  and  founds  the  last  universal 
monarchy  following  the  succession  of  the  seven  emperon,  he  is  the 
eighth.)  Nero  comes  from  the  East«  supported  by  his  tributariea — the 
ten  kings  (his  Satraps,  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast)  leagued  with  him  to 
destroy  Bome,  and  to  make  war  on  Christianity.  The  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  are  dried  up,  to  make  a  way  for  Kero  with  his  ten  Satraps, 
xvi.  12,  who,  in  his  service,  would  bum  and  destroy  Borne,  zviL  16. 
All  this  marks  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been 
written,  the  change  of  the  emperor  after  Kero,  while  the  image  of  this 
monster  was  yet  in  vivid  recollection,  and  men  were  disposed  to  depict 
the  future  in  magnified  images  of  the  past ;  it  also  agrees  with  this  date, 
that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  described  as  still  in  existence,  i  1,  there- 
fore it  must  De  before  the  year  70.  But  in  this  book,  I  am  struck  with 
one  contradiction,  of  which  1  haTO  never  met  with  a  saüs&ctory  solu- 
tion. I  shall  rejoice  to  find  that  it  has  been  explained  by  Br.  Lücke  in 
his  Commentary,  which  I  am  anxiously  looking  for.  In  vii.  4,  the  whole 
number  of  believing  Jews  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand ;  and  though  this  number  may  seem  to  be  merely  an  assumed 
round  number,  yet  the  number  of  Christians  then  existing  among  the 
Jews  might  not  differ  very  greatly  from  it.  See  Acts  xxi.  20.  Besides 
these,  an  innumerable  company  of  believers  from  all  nations  and  tongaes 
appear  before  the  throne  of  God,  from  which  the  former  as  Jews  are 
expressly  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  in  xiv.  4,  the  hundred 
forty  and  four  Siousand  appear  as  the  company  of  the  elect  from  the 
great  body  of  Christians  in  the  whole  world,  who  present  the  model  of 
a  holy  life,  as  belonging  to  which  a  life  of  celibacy  seems  to  be  reckoned, 
a  view  which  would  not  accord  with  John's  sentiments.  Origen  has 
indeed  noticed  this  contradiction,  t.  i.  J  oh.  §  1»  2;  but  he  avails  him- 
self of  the  allegorical  interpretation ;  he  thinks  that  in  the  first  passage, 
the  Jews  in  a  spiritual  sense,  Üie  flower  of  Christians  out  of  all  nations 
are  to  be  understood ;  this  opinion,  which  others  also  have  adopted, 
cannot  be  correct,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  other  passage,  that  here  only 
believers  of  Jewish  descent  ane  intended.  As  in  the  last  quoted  passage 
I  can  find  nothing  predicable  of  Jewish  Christians,  I  cannot  «ati^ 
myself  with  the  solution  proposed  by  Credner  in  his  EinUiiung,  p.  711. 
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teachera  of  the  religio  ülicüa.  But  if  we  admit  that  another 
person  wished  to  represent  these  revelations  as  those  which 
the  apostle  John  had  received,  and  if  we  hence  infer,  that  in 
(ffder  to  personate  John,  he  made  use  of  certain  passages  in 
his  life,  then  the  words  in  i.  9,  in  case  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood of  a  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,*  yet  always 
presuppose  the  &ct  of  such  an  exile  of  the  apostle,  and  we 
must  in  this  case  place  his  banishment  in  the  first  period 
after  his  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia.  But  it  is  possible  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Apocalypse,  such  a  tradition  might  be 
spread  that  the  aposüe  John  was  baiushed  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian  (in  whose  reign  such  banicdrnxents  to  the  iedands  on 
aocount  of  passing  over  to  Judaism  or  Christianity  were  not 
uncommon)  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  or  some  other  iedand  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that,  fix>m  this  tradition,  the  supposition  ,was 
formed  that  the  Apocalypse  ascribed  to  the  apostle  was 
written  during  this  period.  Certainly  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  churches 
in  the  second  century,  that  the  apostle  John,  as  a  teacher 
of  those  churches,  had  to  suffer  on  accoimt^of  the  ^th, 
for  which  reason  he  is  distinguished  as  a  martyr  in  the 
epistle  quoted  above  of  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.' 

As  in  those  regions  where  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  church  devolved  on  John,  mamfold  attempts  were  made 
to  adulterate  the  Christian  &,ith,  as  well  as  to  disturb  and 
suppress  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  it  was  the  main  object 
of  his  protracted  labours  to  maintain  and  propagate  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  Christian  love,  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  injurious  influences.  Of  this  &ct  his  writings 
bear  witness,  which  as  they  were  produced  \mder  such  cir- 

'*  Here  everytliing  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in 
Rer.  i.  9.  There  is  no  necessary  reference  to  sufferings  on  account  of 
the  goq>el.  The  words  may  be  understood  thus :  **  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  word  of  God,  and  testifying 
of  Christ ; "  which  would  be  only  saying  that  John  had  yisited  that 
island  for  the  sake  of  publishing  the  gospel.  But  a  comparison  with 
Ti  9,  ruv  i<r<payij4vwv  9iä  rhy  xCyov  rov  $€0v,  Koi  8i<l  rijv  fiapTvpiav  %v 
<Ixo*'-"Xii.  11,  X&yos  rijs  fuifnvplas-^TT.  4,  rrar9\9Hurfi4i'os  9iä  riiv  fmp' 
rvfiap,  would  rather  lead  us  to  understand  the  words  of  sufferings  for  the 
profession  of  the  £uth,  and  the  phrase  ovyKowwyhs  hf  if  ehi^ti  favours 
this  reference, 

'  The  words  of  the  epistle  in  Buseb.  v.  24,  quoted  above,  ko\  fidprvs 
iceA  ZiMdvttaXos'  olros  iv  *E^p4ff^  Ktieoifirircu* 
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cumstances,  give  indications  of  their  tendency  evcai  where* 
they  are  not  professedly  and  intentionally  polemical.     Bat  as 
his  natural  character  was  rather  contemplative  than  argu- 
mentative, the  controversial  element  in  Ina  writings  is  not  so 
decidedly  indicated^  nor  developed  with  so  definite  and  com- 
plete an  outline  as  in  the  dialectic  PauL     His  controversial 
style  is  more  tha^  of  simple  affirmation :  from  the  fulness  of 
his  heart  he  testifies  his  inmost  convictions  of  the  basis  of 
salvation,  and  he  only  marks  occasionally,  and  points  out  with 
abhorrence,  the  opposite  of  these  convictions,  instead  of 
entering  into  a  frill  confritation.   This  especially  applies  to  his 
gospel.    Since  he  wrote  it  among  such  churches  and  for  such, 
among  whom  a  multitude  of  traditions  respecting  the  histoiy 
of  Cliist,  oral  and  written,  must  long  have  been  in  circu- 
lation, as  Paul  had  assumed  the  existence  of  the  memorials  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  it  might  be  expected  that  in  his 
historical  representations  he  would  take  these  circumstances 
into  accoimt,  and  hence  designed  to  give  only  a  selection  from 
the  evangelical  history,  such  a  one  appeared  to  him  best  fit- 
ted to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  from  whom  alone 
men  could  receive  eternal  life, — ^to  transfer  to  others  the  im- 
pression which  the  exhibition  of  his  life  had  made  upon  him- 
self, as  he  declares  at  the  close  of  his  gospel,  where  he  says, 
"  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book.     But  these  are 
written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Gk)d,  and  that  believing  (by  the  virtue  of  this  &ith)  ye 
might  have  life  (true,  divine,  eternal  life)  through  his  name  " 
(tliough  him  as  the  Son  of* God);  xx.  30,  31.     John  accord- 
ingly made  exactly  this  selection  from  the  evangelical  histoiy, 
in  order  to  lead  men  to  this  faith,  to  aid,  strengthen,  and 
uphold  them  in  maintaining  it.     As  in  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  fidth  in  John  there  were  various  shades  of  meaning, 
all  these  varieties  may  be  included  in  the  words  "  that  ye 
may  believe;'*  and  as  they  are  all  embraced  in  the  apostle's 
design,  those  polemic  references  must  be  imderstood  which 
belong  to  the  maintenance  and  confirmation  of  that  fidtL 
And  the  delineation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  unity,  as  it 
proceeded  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  John,  must  of  itself 
have  been  adapted  to  form  a  barrier  against  all  those  ten- 
dencies which  disturbed  the  purity  of  Christianity.     But  as 
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tills  adaptation  did  not  assume  a  direct  polemical  form,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  John's  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
(that  of  simple  narratiye),  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  had 
in  his  eye  any  special  controversies.  Even  those  which,  from 
his  peculiar  scene  of  labour,  we  might  consider  as  most  pro^ 
bably  aimed  at,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  gospel  itself 
by  any  feir  deduction;  as,  for  example,  the  declaration 
o  Xdyoc  (rdpi  iyivero,  which  occurs  in  the  introduction,  and 
maiks  the  spirit  of  the  whole  historical  development,  as 
describing  the  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  human  form, 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  fbrm  a  refutation  of  the  Cerinthian 
gnosis.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  John  made  this  refu- 
tation a  leading  object  of  his  gospel.  In  his  narrative  of 
Christ's  baptism,  he  might  have  had  a  strong  inducement  to 
bring  forward  this  controversy,  as  Cerinthus  had  affixed  a 
pecidiar  interpretation  on  this  event,  in  accordance  with  his 
general  scheme.  But  in  order  to  combat  Cerinthus,  he  must 
have  commenced  the  history  of  Christ  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  have  adduced  those  marks  of  the  Divine,  which  accom^ 
panied  the  birth  of  Christ.  So  also,  though  the  manner  in 
which  the  purely  human  in  Christ  is  developed  throughout 
the  gospel  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  Docetism,  yet  we  can 
find  in  it  no  trace  of  a  designed  and  continuous  re^tatlon  of 
that  heresy.  The  6  Xoyoc  crdp^  iykvtro  is  not  in  the  least 
suited  for  this  purpose,  for,  taken  by  itself,  it  may  be  fidrly 
understood  in  the  docetic  sense,  that  the  Xoyoc  itself  became 
vdply  since  Docetism  considered  trdp^  only  aa  the  apparent  sen-» 
suous  guise  in  which  the  Xoyoc  presented  itself  to  eyes  of 
flesh.  From  this  standing-point  it  might  with  propriety  be 
affirmed  that  the  Xoyoc  became  adfii,  or  presented  itself  in  the 
iixm  of  ffdpE,,  And  in  what  John  says  of  the  flowing  of  water 
and  blood  from  Christ's  side,  it  has  been  very  erroneously 
attempted  to  find  a  reputation  of  Docetism.  This  argument 
tation  cannot  affect  the  Docetse,  for  they  would  be  as  ready 
to  allow  that  the  Roman  soldier  and  John  saw  the  blood  and 
water  flowing,  as  to  grant  that  Jesus  presented  himself  to  tl^e 
senses  of  men  in  his  life  and  passion,  as  is  narrated  in  the 
evangelical  history.  They  only  denied  the  objective  reality 
of  the  sensuous  perceptions,  and  this  denial  would  apply  to 
one  £Eict  as  well  as  to  another.  But  John  mentions  it  in  that 
ooimexion  simply  as  a  sign  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death,  in 
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ofder  tl^reby  to  establish  Mih  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrec- 
tion  firom  the  dead 

It  is  only  in  the  introduction  to  his  gospel  that  Jdbn 
iqppears  to  design  a  special  reference  to  men  of  any  peculiar 
mental  tendency;  a  reference  to  those  viho  busied  themselyes 
with  8|^eculations  respecting  the  Logos  as  the  Mediator  be- 
tween the  hidden  God  and  the  creation^ — and  to  this  class 
those  now  belonged^  who,  after  they  had  professed  Christianity, 
threatened  to  adulterate  it  by  mingling  with  it  their  former 
speculations.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  John,  inde- 
pendently of  any  outward  reference,  mi^t  haye  been  induced, 
by  his  Christian  consciousness  and  by  what  Christ  had  de- 
clared respecting  himself  to  name  him  simply  as  the  Logoa 
As  Christ  represents  his  word  or  words  (his  \oyoc>  his/Diifiara, 
his  ^yrl)  as  the  word  of  Gk>d  himself,  that  thereby  alone  God 
peveals  himself  to  men,  the  fountain  of  life,  the  word  of  life  ; 
so  John  might  thereby  be  induced  to  distinguish  him  as  the 
Word  which  is  God,  (the  self-revealing  Divine  Being  simply,) 
the  Word,  the  Soiurce  of  life^  and  also  ti^e  reference  to  a  word  of 
God,  by  which  God  abeady  in  the  Old  Testament^  had  revealed 
himself,  might  here  be  added,  to  point  to  its  preparation  in 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
Christ.  Meanwhile,  the  manner  in  which  John  places  this  Word 
without  further  definitioD  at  the  head  of  his  whole  representa* 
tion,  makes  it  probable  that,  although  he  was  perhaps  led  to 
the  choice  of  this  expression  from  within,  since  he  sought  for 
a  new  designation  fer  a  new  idea,  yet  he  connected  wit£  it  an 
idea  already  existing,  and  the  train  of  thought  with  which  he 
opens  his  gospel  serves  to  establish  this  opinion.  John  wished 
to  lead  those  who  busied  themselves  with  speculations  respect- 
ing the  Logos  as  the  medium  of  all  communicated  life  from 
God  and  of  every  relation  of  God,  the  central  point  of  aü  the 
Thec^^hanies — ^from  their  religious  idealism,  to  a  religious 
realism,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God  revealed  in  Christ — 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  Logos,  as  the  divine  fountain  of 
life,  had  appropriated  human  nature,  and  throu^  it  commu- 
nicated himself  as  the  fountain  of  all  true  life  and  light  to 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lange  of  Jena  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken^ 
1830,  part  iii.  And  this  interpretation  does  not  necessarily  depend  on 
the  other  forced  explanations  of  John's  introdnction,  occasioned  by  the 
peculiar  dogmatic  system  of  the  estimable  and  highly  esteemed  author. 
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eveiy  one  ^o  only  belieyed  in  this  his  human  appearance. 
Instead  of  wishing  to  inyestigate  the  hidden  which  no  human 
mind  can  penetrate,  he  called  on  every  one  to  contemplate 
Him  who  had  revealed  himself  in  human  nature — ^to  believe 
and  experience,  as  he  testified  that  he  had  seen  and  experienced. 
In  Üke  circular  pastoral  letter,  which  is  distinguished  as  the 
first  of  his  catholic  episUes,  the  a^)osUe  presents  himself  to  us 
under  a  fittherly  relation  to  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  whose 
concerns^  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  he  r^ulated  with 
wakeful  anxiety.     Lücke  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  hor- 
tatory or  paracletical  element  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
in  it,  and  the  polemical  holds  a  very  subordinate  place,  which 
agrees  with  John's  peculiar  style.'    This  epistle  contains 
an  admonition  to  the  churches,  to  preserve  the  original  faith 
steadfiustly  and  truly  imder  the  manifold  temptations  which 
threatened  them  both  firom  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  well  as 
fi*om  various  classes  of  fiilse  teachers — and  an  exhortation 
to  a  course  of  life  corresponding  to  their  fidth, — ^with  a 
warning  against  a  formal  Christianity,  destitute  of  the  true 
Christian  sforit,  and  a  false  confidence  groimded  upon  it. 
When  we  think  of  the  diurches  in  Less^  Asia,  in  the 
transition  from  the  Pauline  age  to  that  of  John,  as  we  have 
described  their  state  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  probably 
«hall  not  be  able  (since  they  were  exposed  to  manifold 
diversified  conflicts  from  within  and  without,  and  to  dangers 
of  various  kinds)  to  find  a  unity  in  the  hortatory  and  con- 
troversial references  of  the  beginning,  nor  can  we  point  out 
Budi  a  unity  in  the  contents  of  the  epistle  itself  without 
a  forced  or  too  subtle  an  interpretation.     Many  passages 
iiuty  appear  to  be  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith, 
amidst  the  allurements  to  unfaithfulness  or  apostasy  presented 
by  the  outward  enemies  of  the  church,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles.   As  to  the  latter,  there  were  reasons  for  such  exhorta- 
tions, as  the  Christians  were  still  closely  connected  by  so  many 
ties  to  the  Gentile  world ;  new  members  were  added  continually 
*o  the  Christian  commimities  from  the  Gentiles,  whose  faith 
required  confirmation ;  and  since  the  first  Neronian  persecu- 
tion,' individual  persecutions  were  constantly  repeated,  which 

'  This  epistle  is  in  the  apostolic  sense  a  \6yos  irapaKK'nff€»s» 
*  It  we  do  not  directly  admit  that  this  epistle  was  written  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Johannean  period,  under  the  Emperor  Kerva. 
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were  dangerous  to  the  weak  in  feith.  Under  the  same  head 
may  be  classed  the  exhortation  at  the  dose  of  the  episüe, 
fiiithfolly  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  revealed 
through  Christ  as  the  source  of  eternal  life,  and  to  keep  them- 
selves at  a  distance  from  idolatry.  As  it  concerned  the  Jews, 
the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  for  the  most  part  consisted  of 
persons  of  Gentile  descent,  but  those  who  were  formerly  pro- 
selytes, and  individual  JewB|,  who  were  mixed  with  them, 
formed  a  point  of  connexion,  by  which  the  Jews  could  exert 
an  influence  on  the  churches,  as  we  haye  remarked  in  the 
Christian  commimities  of  the  Pauline  iand  even. of  the 
Ignatian  period.  It  might  also  seem,  that  when  John 
combated  persons  who  refiised  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  he  intended  Jewish  adversaries;  but  a  closer  exa- 
mination wijl  suggest  several  objections  to  this  view.  As  in 
accord^p0  with  the  prophetic  expressions  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  himself  it  was  expected  that  a  special  revelation  of 
the  anti-christian  spirit  would  precede  the  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  so  John  recognised  as  a  mark  of  this 
approaching  crisis,  that  many  organs  of  this  anti-christian 
spirit  had  already  made  their  appearance.  Now  this  could 
not  refer  to  Jewish  adversaries,  for  these  from  the  very  first 
were  never  wanting.  The  apostle  moreover  says  of  them, 
"  They  have  gone  out  from  our  midst,  but  they  belonged  not 
in  di4)osition  to  xis ;  for  had  they  belonged  in  disposition  to 
us,  they  woulcj  have  remained  with  us ;  but  by  their  outward 
separation  from  us,  it  became  manifest  that  not  all  who 
belonged  outwardly  to  us  belonged  to  us  also  inwardly.** 
This  may  indeed  be  imderstood  of  those  who,  while  they  still 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  were  always  in  their  dis- 
position more  inclined  to  Judaism,  so  that  at  last  they 
openly  passed  over  to  it,  and  be<Äme  the  opponents  of 
Christianity.  But  such  frequent  conversions  or  apostasies 
to  Judaism  in  the  Asiatic  churches  of  this  period  were  by  no 
means  probable.  It  is  more  natural  to  think  of  Üioee 
members  of  Christian  communities,  who  had  fostered  in  their 
bosoms  heretical  tendencies  foreign  to  Christianity,  which 
must  have  at  last  resulted  in  their  open  separation  from  them. 
With  justice,  John  says  of  a  time  like  this,  in  which  churches 
were  formed  out  of  various  mental  elements  not  all  in  an 
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fequal  measure  attracted  and  penetrated  by  Cliristianity,  that 
whatever  portion  was  truly  animated  by  tiie  Christian  spirit^ 
must  be  separated  by  a  refining  process  proceeding  from  the 
life  of  the  church  itself,  from  what  was  only  superficially 
affected  by  Christianity,  and  wore  the  mere  semblance  of  it 
Besides  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  exhorts  belieyers  to 
hold  fest  the  doctrine  annoimced  to  them  from  the  beginning 
— ^his  saying  to  them  that  they  required  no  further  instruc- 
tion to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  spread  of  those 
errors — ^that  they  need  only  to  be  referred  to  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  already  received,  to  their  indwelling  Christian 
consciousness  (ii.  22),  all  this  rather  imports  an  opposition  to 
felse  teachers,  than  to  decided  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  who 
could  not  be  so  dangerous  to  believers. 

Although  John  describes  his  opponents  as  those  who  did 
not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  yet,  according  to  the 
l^marks  that  we  just  made,  this  cannot  be  understood  of 
decided  unbelieving  opponents  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of 
Jesus.  And  we  must  explain  this  shorter  description  of  his 
opponents  by  the  longer,  according  to  which  they  are  repre- 
sented as  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as 
having  appeared  in  theßesh,  or  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh.  Therefore,  fi-om  their  Docetic  standing-point 
they  would  not  receive  the  annxmciation  of  a  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh ;  the  reality  of  the  life,  actions,  and  suflerings  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  earthly  human  nature.*  And  since 
John  could  not  separate  the  divine  and  the  himian  in  the 
pei-Bon  and  life  of  the  Kedeemer  from  one  another,  for  both 
had  revealed  themselves  to  him  as  inseparable  in  the  imity  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God, — it  appeared  to  him,  that 
whoever  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  €rod  in  the 
whole  unity  and  completeness  of  his  divine  and  human  life, 
did  not  truly  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah; 
and  since  only  thus  the  eternal  divine  source  of  life  revealed 
itself  in  himian  nature  and  imparted  itself  to  men,  and  a  way 
to  communion  with  God  was  opened  for  all, — it  appeared  to 

*  If  it  be  objected,  as  by  Lange  in  his  Beiträge  zur  cUteste  Kirchen- 
geschichU,  Leipzig,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  tbat  if  John  designed  the  con- 
fbtation  of  Docetism,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  some  precise 
terms,  feach  as  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  the  answer  is,  that 
it  is  John's  faronrite  method  not  to  mark  the  object  of  controversy 
more  distinctly  and  fiillj. 
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him  that  whoever  denied  the  reality  of  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  Logos  in  the  flesh,  denied  the  Son  of  God  himself  and 
the  Father  also.  This  was  the  real  anti-christian  q>irit  of 
&lsehood,  which,  thongh  connecting  itself  in  appearance  with 
the  Christian  profession,  in  &ct  threatened  to  destroy  &ith  in 
the  Son,  and  in  the  Father  as  revealed  in  the  Son.  In  a 
passage  which  is  ratiier  practical  than  controversial,  where 
John,  for  the  purpose  of  exhc^iation,  lays  down  the  position 
that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Ood  arms  with  power  for  all 
conflicts  with  the  world,  he  adds,  *^  Jesus  is  he  who  has  revealed 
himself  as  the  Messiah  by  water  *  and  by  blood, — ^by  means 
of  the  baptism  received  by  him  *  and  by  means  of  his  re- 

^  As  the  fyx*<r0cu  8i'  täftaros  relates  to  Jesns  sutpectivelj,  as  the 
person  who  had  revealed  himself  by  his  own  sufferings,  so  also  the 
second  clause,  IpxctrOm  St'  v9cnoSf  is  most  naturally  referred  to  some- 
thing affecting  Jesus  personally,  ^id,  therefore,  not  to  the  baptism  in- 
stituted by  him.  This  reaeoB  is  not  perfectly  decisiye,  for,  if  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  contemplated  in  their  sul^ecUTe  aspect, 
(that  id,  simply  in  relaÜon  to  Jesus  as  the  sufferer,)  but  rather  in  their 
objective  aspect,  as  redeeming  sufferings,  as  that  by  which  Christ 
effected  the  salvation  of  mankind,  then  the  coming  by  water  might  be 
taken  to  denote  the  institution  of  baptison,  which  is  necessarily  required 
for  oompletiBg  the  redeeming  work  of  ^Christ.  But  what  Lücke  in  his 
Commentary,  2d  ed.  p.  288,  has  urged  agunst  the  view  I  have  taken, 
does  not  appear  pertinent.  The  Messiah  (he  thinks)  was  to  be  inducted 
to  his  office  by  a  solemn  inauguration.  This  was  performed  through 
John  as  the  appointed  prophet  by  means  of  the  Messianic  baptism. 
Hence  l^e  coming  by  water  is  placed  first,  by  which  Jesus  at  first  revealed 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  from  which  his  whole  public  Messianic 
miuffitry  dates  its  commencement.  This  must  have  been  peculiarly 
important  in  John's  estimation,  who  was  first  led  to  Chnst  by  the 
testimony  <^  the  Baptist.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  if  he  had 
meant  the  baptism  instituted  by  Christ,  he  would  place  first  the  coming 
by  Uood,  for  I  cannot  agree  with  what  Lücke  says  in  p.  291.  "  But 
because  though  vBcop  from  the  beginning  denotes  purification,  yet  the 
full  purification  lies  in  the  (äfiu,  John  emphatically  adds,  obx  4y  rf 
tSari  fidvov  (with  which  alone  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  and  therefore 
was  not  the.  Messiah,  Matt.  ill.  li),  dhk*  ir  r^  t9wri  koI  r^  M/Jun-L*'  The 
bf^tism  of  »Christ  was  in  the  apostle's  view  altogether  different  from 
that  of  John.  With  it  was  connected  perfect  purification.  Water- 
baptism  and  Spirit-baptism  cannot  here  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and  this  Christian  baptism  necessarily  presupposes  the  redeeming  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.  See  Ephes.  v.  25,  26«  As  far  as  Cerinthus  acknow- 
ledged the  Messiah  only  as  i\0c^y  iu  r^  ijSan,  not  as  Mä)P  iw  rf  aT/mri, 
this  would  agree  with  a  designed  oppositi<m  to  his  doctrine. 

^  On  account  of  the  importance  which  is  attributed  to  it  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  in  reference  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Messiah's  dignity 
and  the  hidden  glory  of  Jesus. 
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deeming  suffimngs  and  Ühat  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  whoee 
witness  is  in^EJlible,  has  effected,  and  stül  effects,  by  him, 
testifies  the  same.  The  threefold  witness  of  the  water,  the  blood, 
and  the  Spirit,  thns  unite  to  verify  the  same." 

It  is  possible  that  John  in  this  passage  collected  such  marloi 
as  appeared  to  him  most  striking,  which  distinguished  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God,  without  any  special  controrersial  reference. 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  coimected  a  polemical  with  a 
panenetical  design,  and  therefore  was  induced  to  select  exactly 
these  marks ;  and  in  this  case  it  wotdd  be  c^*tainly  natural 
to  suppose  an  int^ided  contradicüon  of  the  Corinthian  yiew 
which  separated  the  Christ  who  appeared  at  the  Baptism  from 
the  crucified  Jesus. 

This  epistle  then  contains  an  impressiye  appeal  against  the 
practical  adulterations  of  Christianity.  The  apostle  dedares 
that  only  he  who  practised  righteousness  was  Ikmh  of  God, — 
that  a  life  in  commimion  with  Christ  and  a  life  of  sin  were 
irreconcilable, — ^that  whoever  lived  in  sin  was  far  firom  knowing 
him ;  whoever  «ommitted  sin  transgressed  also  the  law,  and 
sm  was  peculiarly  a  transgression  of  the  law.  From  this 
contrast  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  felse  Gnosis  here  com« 
bated  had  produced  and  confirmed  practical  errors ;  and  we 
may  believe  that  we  here  find  traces  of  the  fidse  liberalism 
and  antinomianism  of  the  later  Gnosis,  sudi  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  p.  390,  in  many  appearances  of  this  age. 
In  this  case  his  opponents  would  be  only  those  who  opposed 
the  ethical  under  the  form  of  law,  and  said,  What  you  call  sin 
appears  so  ouly  to  those  who  are  still  enthralled  in  legal 
bondage ;  we  must  give  proof  of  our  being  free  fi-om  the  kw 
by  not  regarding  such  commands.  But  if  John  had  been 
called  to  oppose  such  a  gross  antinomianism,  he  would  have 
had  to  maintain  against  it  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  law, 
and  his  line  of  argument  would  have  been  in  a  very  different 
direction,  indeed  quite  the  reverse.  He  must  have  said. 
Whoever  transgresses  the  law,  commits  sin,  and  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  is  sin.  Also  firom  his  saying,  "  Whoever 
sinneth,  knoweth  not  Christ,*'  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
those  against  whom  he  is  writing,  taught  a  Gnosis  of  immoral 
tendency.  Nor  is  it  evident  that  the  practical  errors  which 
he  combated  proceeded  in  general  from  erroneous  speculation; 
nothing  more  was  needed  for  their  production  than  that 
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unchristian  tendency  which  would  natiirally  spring  up  in 
Christian  oommunities,  after  they  had  been  for  some  time 
established,  in  which  Christiaiiity  had  passed  from  parents  to 
children,  and  become  a  matter  of  custom,  and  thus  easily 
gave  birth  to  a  reliance  on  the  opuB  operatum  of  &ith  and  of 
outward  profession,  instead  of  viewing /at^A  as  an  animating 
principle  of  the  inward  life.  In  opposition  to  such  a  tendency, 
which  disowned  the  claims  of  Christianity  on  the  whole  of 
life,  and  palliated  immorality,  the  apostle  says,  *'  Whoeyer 
lives  in  sin,  whatever  be  his  pretensions,  is  fer  from  knowing 
Jesus  Christ ;  all  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  divine  law, 
which  in  its  whole  extent  is  sacred  to  the  Christian." 

The  view  of  the  fisdse  teachers  to  which  we  have  been  led, 
by  the  First  Epistle  of  John,*  is  confirmed  by  the  second, 
addressed  to  a  Christian  female  in  those  parts,  named  Cyria, 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  two  last  epistles  of  John 
styles  himself  a  presbyter,  a  term  which  is  not  suited  to  designate  an 
apostle,  and  particularly  since  at  that  time,  and  in  that  region,  a  person 
was  living  who  was  unusually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Pres- 
byter John.  Such  was  the  presbyter  John  to  whom  Papias  app^üs, 
Euseb.  iii.  29,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  epistle  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  commonly  distinguished  by  Uie  name  of  the 
presbyter  (which  is  here  a  title  of  office)  John,  from  the  apostle  John, 
and  hence  the  word  itptaßvrtpos  was  wont  to  be  placed  before  the  name 
John.  It  is  indeed  improbable  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle, 
another  could  have  attained  such  high  repute  among  the  churcnes,  as 
this  epistle  leads  us  to  suppose  of  its  author ;  but  it  might  have  been 
written  after  the  apostle's  death ;  for  that  the  presbyter  survived  him 
may  be  inferred,  as  Credner  justly  remarks,  from  the  circumstance  that 
Papias,  in  speaking  of  what  John  and  the  other  apostles  had  said,  uses 
the  word  §Utv,  but  when  speaking  of  the  two  individuals  who  had  not 
heard  Christ  Mmself,  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  he  says  \4yovct¥. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  great 
harmony  of  colouring,  tone,  and  style,  between  the  first  epistle  and  the 
two  others,  favours  the  opinion  of  their  being  written  by  the  same 
person ;  nor  can  this  be  counterbalanced  by  the  instances  of  single 
expressions  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  John's  writings.  It  -is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  that  presbyter,  especially  if  we  are  to  consider 
the  Apocalypse  as  his  work,  could  adopt  a  style  so  foreign  to  himself,  in 
so  slavish  a  manner,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  As  to  the  name 
of  presbyter,  which  John  here  assumes,  we  can  hardly  think  it  of  conse- 
quence that  Papias  distinguishes  the  apostles  by  the  term  Tptaßvrtpos,  for 
it  is  evident  that  he  so  calls  them  only  in  relation  to  their  contemporaries 
as  belonging  to  a  still  earlier  period,  and  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred  that 
John  gave  himself  that  title.  But  since  there  is  no  original  document 
extant,  in  which  John  marks  his  relation  to  the  church,  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  that  he  was  never  known  by  such  an  epithet 
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and  her  children ;  for  in  this  "we  find  similar  warnings  against 
false  teachers  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  human  nature.  ^  He  speaJks  of  their  efforts  as 
forming  a  new  feature  of  the  times,  and  describes  them  not 
as  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  in  general^  but  as  persons 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ 
He  solemnly  protests  against  all  Sedsifiers  of  that  doctrine, 
enjoins  on  the  &ithful  not  to  receive  them  into  their  houses, 
nor  to  salute  them  as  Christian  brethren. ' 

The  third  Epistle  of  John,  which  is  addressed  to  an 
influential  person,  probably  an  overseer  in  one  of  the  churches, 
named  Gains,  also  contains  several  important  hints  respecting 
the  existing  state  of  the  church.  This  Gains  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  love  with  which  he  had  received  the 
messengers  of  the  &ith,  who  had  come  from  foreign  parts  and 
Tisited  his  church.  But  in  the  same  Christian  community  there 
was  a  domineering  individual,  Diotrephes,  who  had  shown  a 
veiy  different  disposition  towards  these  missionaries.  He  not 
only  was  not  ready  to  give  them  a  hospitable  reception,  but 
wished  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so,  and  even  threatened 
to  exclude  them  from  church  communion.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and  even  indulged 

'  It  appears  to  me  most  natural  to  explain  the  present  in  2  John  yil 
ipX&fifwy  instead  of  iXriXveSra,  hj  supposing  that  John  used  this  form 
owing  to  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  these  fiilse  teachers  not  onlj 
refdsed  to  acknowledge  the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  Ghiis^ 
but  also  denied  the  possibility,  in  general,  of  a  Messiah's  appearing  in 
the  flesh. 

*  Although  we  may  recognise  in  the  form  of  this  expression  a  natural 
characteristic  of  John,  a  vehemence  of  affection  as  strong  in  its  anti- 
pathies as  in  its  attachments,  yet  its  harshness  is  much  softened  by  a 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  writing.  He  oer- 
taiuly  wished  only  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  every  appear- 
ance should  be  avoided  of  acknowledging  these  persons  as  Christian 
brethren.  Only  on  this  account  he  says,  that  they  are  not  to  be  saluted, 
which,  in  the  literal  sense,  he  would  not  have  said  even  in  referencoto 
heathens.  We  must  restrict  it  to  the  peculiar  sense  of  Christian  salu- 
tation, which  was  not  a  mere  formality,  but  a  token  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. But  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Christianity  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  church,  it  was  very  important  to  exclude  from  the  very 
beginning  the  reception  of  these  persons  (who,  by  their  arbitrary  specu- 
lations and  fabrications,  threatened  to  destroy  the  grounds  of  the 
Christian  foith)  into  the  churches,  which  were  not  sufficientlv  armed 
against  their  arts,  and  into  which  they  had  various  methods  of  insinu- 
ating themselves. 
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in  malicious  invectives  against  him.  It  is  evident,  that  if  a 
member  of  a  Christian  community  ventured  to  conduct  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  towards  an  apostl^  he  must  have  had 
personal  reasons  for  not  treating  him  with  that  reverence 
which  was  shown  to  an  apostle  by  all  believers ;  just  as  those 
who  were  hostile  to  Paul  had  special  grounds  for  disputli^ 
his  apostolic  authority.  ^  It  is  al»>  Yery  improbaUe,  tlmt  ihis 
unMendly  behaviour  towards  the  missionaries  could  have 
arisen  at  this  period  from  an  aversion  to  their  calling  simply 
as  such.  We  must  rather  attempt  to  discover  a  ^)e(^ 
ground  of  dislike  to  these  individual  mimonaries.  fr<^  is  it 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  there  was  one  common  ground  for 
his  hostility  both  to  the  apostle  and  the  missionaries.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  latter  were  of  Jewish  descent.  It 
is  said  to  their  praise,  that  they  went  out  to  publish  the 
gospel,  without  taking  anything  of  the  heath^  for  their 
maintenance.  If  they  were  Jewish  missionaries  this  would 
serve  as  a  praiseworthy  distinction,  for  from  what  Paul 
has  said  respecting  this  class,  of  persons,  we  know  Üiat  many 
of  them  abused  the  right  of  the  publishers  of  the  gospel  to  "be 
maintained  by  those  for  whose  sdvaHon  they  laboured.  Now, 
as  there  existed  in  the  Gentile  churches  an  ultra-pauline 
party,  of  a  violent,  one-sided,  anti-Jewish  tendency,  and  the 
forerunner  of  Marcion,  Diotrephes  possibly  stood  at  the  head 
of  such  a  Ibody,  and  his  hostile  conduct  towards  these  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  as  towards  the  apostle  John,  who  on  his 
arrival  in  Lesser  Asia  had  sought  to  reoondle  the  differences 
that  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  by  the  harmonizing 
influence  of  the  Christian  spirit — ^may  be  traced  to  the 

^  It  may  appear  strange  that  Paul,  the  most  influential  of  the  i^MNstles» 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocaljpse»  and  that  in  zxi.  14,  only  twelre 
apostles  are  named  as  forming  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem« 
Though  the  referenoe  to  the  twelve  tribes  might  induce  the  author, 
whose  imagery  was  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  mention,  only 
the  original  number  of  the  apostles,  still  the  apparent  undeivaluatiou  x>f 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  which  this  seems  to  imply,  must  excite 
our  surprise.  And  we  are  ready  to  ask,  whether  the  author  did  not 
belong  to  those  who  did  not  pUu^  Paul  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  older 
apostles,  and  did  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  his  fitness  for  the  apostolic 
work,  though  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  perceive  how  very  free  he  was 
from  the  Judaism  that  would  easily  ally  itself  with  such  a  tendency, 
and  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  the  Christian  universaUsm  of 
John's  school  of  theology. 
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same  soiiroe.  Thus,  at  a  later  period,  Marcion  attached  him- 
self to  Paul  alone,  and  paid  no  deference  to  the  authority 
of  John. 

Various  traditions  respecting  the  labours  oi  John  in  these 
regions,  which  he  continued  to  a  Tery  advanced  age,  perfectly 
agree  with  that  image  of  fatherly  superintendence  presented 
to  us  in  these  epistles.  In  a  narrative  attested  by  Clemens 
Akxandrinus,*  we  see  how  he  visited  the  Christians  in  the 
parts  round  about  Ephesus,  organized  the  churches,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  Üie  most  competent  persons  to 
fill  the  various  diurdi-offices.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
noticed  a  young  man  who  promised  to  be  of  much  service  in 
the  cause  of  the  gospel  He  commended  him  to  one  of  the 
overseers  as  a  valuable  trust  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord. 
The  overseer  carefully  watched  him  till  he  received  baptism. 
But  he  placed  too  much  reliance  on  baptismal  gr^ce.  He  left 
him  to  himself,  and  the  youth,  deprived  of  his  &ithful  pro- 
tection, and  seduced  by  evil  associates,  fell  deeper  into  cor- 
ruption, and  at  last  became  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
Some  years  after,  when  John  revisited  that  church,  he  was 
informed  to  his  great  sorrow  of  the  woM  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  youth  of  whom  he  had  entertained  such 
hopes.  Nothing  could  keep  him  back  from  hastening  to  the 
retreat  of  the  robbers.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  seized  and 
taken  into  their  captain*s  presence ;  but  he  could  not  sustain 
the  sight  of  the  apostle;  John's  venerable  appearance  lm)ught 
hack  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  experienced  in  earlier 
days,  and  awakened  his  conscience.  He  fled  away  in  con- 
sternation; but  the  venerable  man,  full  of  paternal  love,  and 
exerting  himself  beyond  his  strength,  ran  after  him.  He 
called  upon  him  to  take  courage,  and  announced  to  him  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  By  his  fatherly 
guidance  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  soul,  and  formed  him 
into  a  worthy  member  of  the  Christian  community.  •    Another 

'  Quia  dives  salv.  e.  42. 

'  Clemeng  gives  this  narrative,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  John,  as 
a  veritable  historical  tradition,  and  no  legend,  tivdos  =  \6yos,  not  a 
^«uOotin  the  sense  of  a  fable,  a  legend ;  &kov<tov  fiv&w,  oC  fxvBov,  &XX(2  6rra 

XAyw wapau^^ZcjUvov  koL  fu^fAri  we^vKayfkhfoy.    See  Segaar  on 

the  passage.  Such  late  traditions  are  indeed  not  sufficient  pledges  to 
authenticate  a  narrative  as  true  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  narrative  might  be  so  constracted,  partly  to  check  the  injurious  con- 
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tradition  preserved  by  Jerome'  bears  also  tbe  impress  of 
the  apostle's  spirit  When  the  venerable  John  could  no 
longer  walk  to  the  meetings  of  the  church,  but  was  borne 
thither  by  his  disciples,  he  always  uttered  the  same  address 
to  the  church ;  he  reminded  them  of  that  one  commandment 
which  he  had  received  from  Christ  himself  as  comprising  all 
the  rest,  and  forming  the  distinction  of  the  New  Covenant, 
"  J/y  children,  love  one  another/*  And  when  asked  why  he 
always  repeated  the  same  thing,  he  replied,  "  That  if  this  one 
thing  were  attained,  it  would  be  enough." 

Thus  the  aged  apostle  laboured  to  the  close  of  the  first 
century;  and  the  spirit  that  diffused  itself  from  the  churches 
of  Lesser  Asia  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
testifies  of  his  protracted  ministry  in  those  regions.  The 
Lord  made  use  of  his  instrumentality  to  prevent  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  faith  here  laid  by  the  apostle  Paul  from  being 
buried  under  a  heap  of  heterogeneous  speculations — ^and  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Christian  fidth  and  life  from  being 
distracted  by  various  extravagances;  that  the  glorious  body 
of  the  Christian  church  might  not  be  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  sects  and  schools,  and  especially  that  a  schism  might  not 
be  produced  by  the  increasing  opposition  of  the  Judaizing 
and  Hellenistic  elements.  His  peculiar  tendency,  which 
served  to  exhibit  rather  the  ftilness  and  depth  of  a  heart 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  than  the  sharpness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  doctrinal  ideas,  was  adapted,  while  it  rejected 
with  ardent  love  whatever  threatened  to  endanger  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  conciliate  subordinate 
differences,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  universal 
Christian  communion  out  of  heterogeneous  elements.  The 
extent  of  his  influence  is  marked  by  the  simple  practical 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  zealous  love  to  the  Lord,  and  the  spirit 
of   Christian    fidelity  in  firmly   adhering  to   the   original 

fidence  in  the  magical  effects  of  baptism,  and  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the 
truth,  that  every  one  after  obtaining  baptism  needed  so  much  the  greater 
watchfulness  over  himself-— and  partly  to  counterwork  the  opinion  of 
the  Kigorists  on  the  nature  of  Kepentance,  that  whoever  violated  the 
baptismal  covenant  hjpeccata  mortalia^  could  not  again  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  But  at  all  events,  this  narrative^  which  is  free  from  all 
colouring  of  the  miraculous,  gives  the  impression  of  a  matter  of  fact 
lying  at  its  basis. 
>  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Galat  c.  vL 
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apostolio  traditions,  even  though  not  perfectly  understood, 
which  distinguished  the  Christian  teachers  of  Lesser  Asia  in 
their  conflict  with  the  Gnosticism  which  was  then  beginning 
to  prevail. 

With  John  the  apostolic  age  of  the  church  naturally  closes. 
The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  by  him  had  been  still  exhi- 
bited in  its  original  purity  was  now  exposed,  without  the 
support  of  apostolic  authority,  to  a  conflict  with  a  host  of 
opponents;,  some  of  whom  had  sJready  made  their  appearance ; 
the  church  was  henceforth  left  to  form  itself  to  maturity 
without  any  visible  human  guidance,  but  imder  the  invisible 
protection  of  the  Lord :  and  finally,  after  a  fiill  and  clear 
development  of  opposing  influences,  it  was  destined  to  attain 
the  higher  and  conscious  unity  which  distinguished  the  spirit 
of  the  apostle  John. 

We  wish  now  to  contemplate  more  closely  the  development 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  its  original  form,  and  to  observe 
how  the  imity  of  the  Spirit  exhibited  itself  in  the  manifoldness 
of  the  natunJ  varieties  animated  by  that  Spirit,  and  in  the 
various  modes  of  conception  which  proceeded  from  those 
varieties. 


BOOK  VI. 

THE  APOSTOLIO  DOCTRINB. 

The  doctxine  of  Christ  was  not  given  as  a  rigid  dead  letter,  in 
one  determinate  form  of  human  character,  but  it  was  an- 
nounced as  the  word  of  spirit  and  of  life  with  a  living  flexi- 
bility and  variety,  by  men  enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  received  and  appropriated  it  in  a  living  manner,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  various  constitutional  qualities,  and  the 
difference  of  their  course  of  life  and  education.  This  difference 
served  to  manifest  the  living  unity,  the  riches  and  the  depth 
of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  manifoldness  of  the  forms  of 
conception,  which  unintentionally  illustrated  each  other  and 
supplied  their  mutual  deficiencies.  Christianity,  indeed,  was 
designed  and  adapted  to  appropriate  and  elevate  the  various 
tendencies  of  human  character,  to  blend  them  by  means  of  a 
higher  unity,  and,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  the  peculiar  fun- 
damental tendencies  of  human  nature,  to  operate  through 
them  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Man,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  human  race  through  all 


In  the  development  of  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  we 
can  distinguish  three  leading  tendencies,  the  Pauline,  the 
Jacobean  (between  which  the  Petrine  forms  an  intermediate 
link),  and  the  Johannean.^  We  wish  first  to  review  the  Pauline 
form  of  doctrine,  since  in  this  we  find  the  ftdlest  and  most 
complete  development  of  Christian  truth,  which  will  best 
serve  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  tracing  the  leading  ten- 
dencies of  the  other  apostles. 

^  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  refereEce  to  the  yarioaa  forms  of  apostolic  doctrine, 
admirably  remarks, — "  To  disown  them  in  favour  of  a  one-sided  dogma- 
tism, is  to  abandon  that  completeness  and  solidity  which  these  modes 
of  contemplating  the  Christian  fskith  impart,  while  they  reciprocally 
complete  one  another;  it  is  to  slight  that  by  which  scripture  truth 
maintains  its  eleyation  above  all  conflicting  systems.** — See  Die  Theo- 
logische Zeitschrifl,  edited  by  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  Lücke. 
1822,  part  3,  part  68. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TBI  PAUUmi  DOCTBI». 

In  order  to  develop  from  its  first  principles"  the  peculiar 
System  of  this  apostle,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  his  ardent  and  profound  mind — ^his  pecu- 
liar education,  how  he  waa  formed  in  the  Pharisaio  sdiools  to 
a  dialectic  and  systematic  development  of  his  acquirements — 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  was  led  from  the  most 
rigorous  Judaism  to  Mth  in  the  gospel,  by  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  his  soul  whidi  formed  a  grand  crisis  in  his  history. 
We  must  recollect  the  peculiarity  of  his  sphere  of  action  as 
an  apostle,  in  which  he  had  to  oppose  an  adulteration  of 
Christianity  arising  from  a  mixture  of  those  views  which 
he  himself  had  held  before  his  conversion.  In  reference 
to  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  what 
he  says  reacting  his  independence  and  separate  stand- 
ing as  a  teacher  of  the  gospel.  There  is  no  doubt,  for 
he  occasionally  alludes  to  it,  that  he  had  met  with  a  tra- 
ditionary record  of  the  sayings,  actions,  and  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  these  formed  the  materials  for  the  development 
of  his  Christian  knowledge,  (anfe,  p.  95) ;  but  the  Spirit  pro- 
mised by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  who  was  to  disclose  to  them 
the  whole  meaning  and  extent  of  the  truth  announced  by 
him,  enlightened  Paul  in  an  independent  manner,  so  as  to 
develop  the  truths  of  which  the  germ  was  contained  in  those 
traditions,  and  form  them  into  one  whole  with  the  earlier 
divine  revelations,  and  with  the  truths  implanted  in  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  man  as  a  religious  being.  Those  who 
blamed  him  for  blending  foreign  Jewish  elements  with 
Christianity,  entirely  misconceived  the  views  of  that  apostle, 
who  most  dearly  apprehended  and  most  fully  developed  the 
points  of  opposition  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Nor 
does  it  in  the  least  justify  their  censures  that  he  made  use  of 
cwiain  Jewish  elements,  which  contained  nothing  at  variance 
with  Christianity,  but  rather  served  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  new  dispensation.     A  comparison  of  the  Pauline  leading 
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ideas  with  the  words  of  Christ  as  reported  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  proves  that  the  germs  of  the  former  are  contained  in 
the  latter. 

That  which  constituted  the  preparative  standing-point  for 
Paul's  whole  Christian  life,  and  determined  his  transition  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  laid  also  the  foundation  for  the  pecu- 
liar form  in  which  the  latter  was  received  and  intellectually 
apprehended  by  him.  Here  we  find  the  natural  central-point, 
firom  which  we  proceed  in  the  development  of  his  doctrine. 
The  ideas  of  vo/ioc  and  hKaiovvvrf  form  the  connexion  as  well 
as  the  opposition  of  his  earlier  and  later  standing-point  The 
term  hKaiotrvvri  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  designates  the 
theocratic  way  of  thinking  and  life,  and  also  tliat  unrestricted 
theocratic  right  of  citizenship  which  entitled  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  temporal  goods  of  the  commimity,  and  to  eternal 
felicity.  According  to  his  former  views,  Paul  believed  that 
he  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  epithet  of  ^Uaioc  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law  ;  as,  in  truth,  the  Pharisees,  to  whom 
he  belonged,  placed  their  confidence  and  indulged  their  pride 
in  that  observance,  while  they  guarded  against  the  violation  of 
the  law  by  a  variety  of  prohibitions.  He  was,  as  he  himself 
asserts  (Philip.  iiL),  blameless  as  &r  as  related  to  this  legal 
righteousness.  And  now  from  his  Christian  standing-point  the 
epithet  of  ^Uaiocy^  was  in  his  esteem  the  highest  that  could 
be  given  to  a  human  being,  and  diicaiotrvvri  expressed  complete 
fitness  for  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
the  theocracy,  and  consequently  of  salvation,  (ufi.  ^ucaioffvvtf 
and  (wfj  were  always  in  his  mind  correlative  ideas.  But  his 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  this  StKaiov^yri  had  undergone 
a  total  revolution  since  he  was  convinced  of  the  insufficiency 
and  nullity  of  that  which  he  had  before  distinguished  by 
this  name.  That  liKaiofrvvq  vofUKrj  he  now  regarded  as  only 
an  a{^)arent  righteousness,  which  might  satisfy  human  re- 
quirements, but  could  not,  however  plausible,  deceive  a  holy 
God,  and  therefore  was  of  no  avail  in  reference  to  the  king- 

*  Paol  waA  yery  far  from  employing  the  word  Surcuotrvyif  merely  to 
designate  a  subordinate  moral  standing-point  like  the  later  anti-Jewish 
Qnostics,  for  he  always  proceeded  on  the  theocratical  principles  of  the 
Old  Testament  I  cannot  therefore  admit  that,  in  Bom.  ▼.  7,  a  higher 
degree  of  morality  is  intended  by  the  word  iiyaBbs  than  by  Hkwos.  The 
opposite  is  evident,  from  ^e  manner  in  which  Paol  places  these  words 
together  in  Bom.  vii.  12. 
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dorn  of  God.  It  was  henceforth  his  fundamental  principle, 
that  no  man  by  such  works  as  he  might  be  able  to  ac- 
complish from  the  standing-point  of  the  law,  could  attain 
a  righteousness  that  would  avail  before  God.*  This  maxim, 
which  marks  the  opposition  between  his  earlier  and  later 
views,  it  was  his  main  object  to  develop  in  arguing  with 
his  Judaizing  opponents.  Now  he  certainly  in  this  con- 
troversy first  treated  of  the  epya  rofxov  as  an  observance 
of  the  ritual  prescriptions  of  the  law;  for  his  adversa- 
ries wished  to  impose  even  these  on  the  beUeving  Gentiles 
as  belonging  to  the  true  ^iKaiocrvyri  and  as  essential  to 
fitness  for  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  this  it  was  which 
he  would  not  allow.  Yet  from  the  standing-point  of 
Judaism  such  a  distinction  between  the  ceremonial  and 
moral  law  was  not  possible,  for  everything  was  contemplated 
as  a  divine  command;  both  equally  involved  obedience  ^to 
the  divine  revealed  will,  and  both  required  a  disposition  of 
sincere  piety.*  Though  Paul  in  different  passages  and  refer- 
ences had  sometimes  the  ritual,  and  at  other  times  the  moral 
portion  of  the  vo/ioc  especially  in  his  thoughts,  yet  the  same 
general  idea  lies  always  at  the  basis  of  his  reasonings.  When 
he  had  occasion,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  impugn 
the  justifying  power  and  continued  obligation  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  still  his  argumentation  proceeds  on  the  whole  idea  of 
the  yo/ioc.  It  is  the  idea  of  an  externally  prescribed  rule  of 
action,  the  law  as  commanding,  but  which  by  its  commands 
can  never  produce  an  internal  alteration  in  man.  Satis^üon 
can  be  ^ven  to  the  law — ^which  indeed  is  true  of  every  law  as 
such — only  by  perfect  obedience.  Now  since  no  man  is  able 
to  effect  the  obedience  thus  required  by  the  divine  law,  it  of 
course  pronounces  condemnation  on  all  as  guilty  of  its  vio- 
lation ;  Gal.  iii.  10.  This  is  true  of  the  imperative  moral 
law  which  is  revealed  in  the  conscience,  not  less  than  of 
particular  injunctions  of  this  law  exhibited  in  the  Old 
Testament  theocratic  form,  aa  Paul  himself  applies  it  in  the 

*  The  Pauline  expression  ov  SiKcuoGrai  lv<S>mov  rod  Beov  If  epywv  y6fMu 
or  iK  vofiov  vaffa  trap^  is  a  phrase  which  most  probably  Paul  very  soon 
formed,  from  the  peculiar  development  of  his  Christian  convictions, 
arising  from  the  method  of  his  conversion. 

*  When  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  says  tnat  he  came  not 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulül,  he  certainly  made  no 
such  distinction« 

VOL.  I.  B  JB 
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Epistle  to  the  Bomans  to  the  law  written  on  the  hearts  of 
men^  the  law  of  conscience^  which,  as  he  asseirts,  caUs  forth 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  those  to  whom  the  vq/jioq  was  not 
given  in  the  external  theocratic  form. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  vo/ioc  in  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  requirements  to  Man  in  the  form  of  an  imperative 
law,  the  apostle  says,  Gal.  iii.  21,  that  if  it  could  make  men 
inwardly  alive,  if  it  could  impart  a  true  internal  life  from 
whidi  all  goo(hiess  would  spontaneously  proceed,  then  it  would 
be  right  to  speak  of  a  lixaiotrvvri  proceeding  from  the  law.  Yet 
in  that  case,  if  Man  were  truly  in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  the  constitution  of  his  internal  life,  it  could  not 
be  properly  said  that  he  obtained  a  righteousness  available 
before  God  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  the  external  supposes 
the  internal ;  the  disposition  of  true  righteousness  is  manifest 
of  itself  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience;*  the  internal  cannot 
proceed  from  the  external,  but  the  external  must  proceed 
from  the  internal.  Still  in  this  case,  wcnks  corresponding  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  would  be  the  necessary  marks  of 
the  truly  righteous  and  of  the  righteousness  that  avails  before 
God,  of  what  is  truly  well-pleasing  to  God.  But  in  the  present 
condition  of  Man,  this  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  dispo- 
sition corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  does  not 
exist  in  man,  and  an  exterual  law  cannot  produce  a  change 
internally,  cannot  communicate  power  for  ftdfilling  its  own 
commands,  nor  overcome  the  opposition  that  exists  in  the 
disposition.     Even  if  a  man  be  influenced  by  inferior  motives^ 

1  This  is  acknowledged  by  Aristotle ;  tri  Zu  rh  ZUaia  TqArrovraa 
duccdovs  yivt<r0ai. — reb  wpdyfiara  Siireua  X^ercu,  Srojf  ^  roiavra  oTa  &r  6 
SiKotos  xpd^tiey  ZUatos  5c*  itrrlv  06%  ^  Tcwra  irpdrrt^v,  &X\&  koX  6  oSrv 
TpJnnav  &s  ol  ZIkouoi  wgdrrouffw. — Eth.  Kieh.  iL  8.  As  Paul  contrasts 
the  standing-point  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  that  of  true 
righteousness  so  Aristotle  contrasts  the  rh,  6irh  'tStv  vhyitov  rerory/idra 
xoit7Vf  and  the  xQs  ^x^^^  xgdrr^iy  c/courra,  &<rr*  titvat  iyaßht^,  A^-» 
d'  oloy  Ztä  rpoaiptaiu  (the  (ppoytiv  rh,  rod  irye6futros,  from  which  all  right 
action  must  proceed;  Rom.  viit  $.)  But  Christianity  elevates  the 
reference  of  the  mind  above  the  reflection  of  the  good  in  the  xparr6n€pa 
to  the  adrh  iyaBhvt  l^e  original  source  and  archetype  of  all  good  in 
God,  to  communion  with  Gk>d,  and  the  exhibition  of  this  communion 
in  the  actions  of  the  life;  It  is  the  disposition  of  the  truly  righteous 
which  refers  everything  to  the  glory  of  God.  Morality  is  a  manifesta- 
tion and  exhibition  of  the  divine  life.  And  Christianity  points  out  the 
process  of  development  through  which  a  man,  by  means  of  regeneratioo, 
may  attain  to  that  h-prr^i  which  produces  the  right  wpoctfpwu. 
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by  carnal  fear  or  hope,  by  vanity  wliich  would  recommend 
itself  to  God  or  man,  to  accomplish  what  is  commanded 
according  to  appearance,  still  the  disposition  «required  by  the 
spirit  of  the  law  would  be  wanting.  The  works  resulting 
from  such  attempts,  whether  they  related  to  the  moral  or 
ritual  part  of  the  vofwc,  would  want  the  disposition  which  is 
the  «mark  of  the  genuine  ^ucacoflrvvi;,  presenting  itself  before 
a  holy  Grod.  It  results  from  this  connexion  of  ideas,  that 
though  epya  vofiov  may  in  themselves  be  works  which  really 
exhibit  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  they  would  be  considered  by 
Paul  as  acts  of  a  merely  superficial  external,  and  not  internal 
obedience,  they  would  bear  the  impress  of  mere  legality  in 
opposition  to  true  piety  and  morality.  The  epya  vofjiov  are  not 
classed  with  ipya  dyadd  but  opposed  to  them ;  Eph.  ii.  10.  Of 
such  a  legal  righteousness  he  speaks  when  he  says,  PhiL  ii.  6, 
that  in  this  respect  he  had  been  a  Pharisee  without  blame, 
though  viewing  it  afterwards  from  the  Christian  standing- 
point  he  esteemed  it  as  perfectly  nugatory.  Thus,  in  a  two- 
fold sense,  Paul  could  say  that  by  works  of  the  law  no  man 
could  be  justified  before  God.  Taking  the  expression  works  of 
the  law  in  an  ideal  sense,  no  man  can  perform  such  works  as 
are  required  by  the  law ;  taking  it  in  an  empirical  sense,  there 
are  no  works  which  are  really  performed  on  the  standing- 
point  of  the  law,  and  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  require- 
ments. 

If  the  assertion  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  be  made  without  more  exactly  defining  it,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  mean,  that  the  moral  commaoMls  of  the  law 
exhibit  only  an  inferior  moral  standing-point,  and  on  that 
accoimt  can  lead  no  one  to  true  righteousness. .  According  to 
this  supposition,  our  judgment  respecting  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity would  take  a  particular  direction,  and  we  should  con- 
sider the  exhibition  of  a  complete  system  of  morals,  as  forming 
its  essential  preeminence  over  the  former  dispensation.  But 
from  the  manner  in  which  Paid  makes  this  assertion,  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  not  his  meaning.  He  never  complains  of 
the  law  as  defective  in  this  respect,  but  on  the  contrary  eulo- 
gizes it  as  in  itself  holy  and  good;  Rom.  vii.  12.  The  single 
commandment  of  love  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  vojiog, 
contains  in  &ct  everything  (Komans  xüi.  9)  essential  to  moral 
perfection,  and  whoever  fiüfilled  this  would  be  truly  righteous. 
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And  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
his  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their  vofiog,  as 
well  as  the  Gentiles  in  relation  to  the  moral  law  inseribed  on 
their  hearts,  were  not  wanting  in  their  knowledge  of  what  was 
good,  bnt  in  the  power  of  wül  to  perform  what  they  knew  to 
be  good.  The  reason  why  the  law  could  not  produce  true 
righteousness,  considted  in  the  fitct  that  it  presented  goodness 
only  in  the  form  of  an  external  command,  and  also  in  the 
relation  of  the  command  to  the  moral  condition  of  those  to 
whom  the  law  was  given.  This  leads  us  to  the  central  point 
of  the  Pauline  Anthropology;  namely,  human  nature  as 
estranged  from  the  divine  life  and  standing  in  opposition  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law;  whether  the  eternal  moral  law, 
or  the  law  in  its  outward  theocratical  form.  This  opposition 
we  must  now  examine  more  minutely. 

That  principle  in  human  nature  which  strives  agsdnst  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  the  apostle  generally  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  the  Flesh,  and  the  man  in  whom  this  principle 
predominates,  or  the  man  whose  mind  is  not  yet  transformed 
by  Christianity,  by  the  name  of  aapKiKog  or  rd  ttj^  aapKOQ 
i^vdy.  He  represents  this  principle  striving  against  the  law 
as  a  law  in  the  members,  which  opposes  the  law  of  reason;  he 
speaks  of  "  the  motions  of  sin  in  the  members"  which  ob- 
structed the  fulfilment  of  the  law  acknowledged  by  the  mind ; 
Komans  vii.  5.  The  body  as  the  seat  of  sinful  desires  he 
calls  the  «rw/ia  r^c  dfiaprlac,  Bom.  vi.  6,  the  atifxa  rfj^  trapKOQ, 
Col.  ii.  11.  Hence  we  might  conclude,  that  the  apostle  de- 
duced gin  from  the  opposition  between  sense  and  spirit  in 
hiunan  nature,  and  that  he  considered  evil  as  a  necessary 
transition-point  in  the  development  of  human  nature,  tiU 
spirit  acquired  the  perfect  ascendency.  But  this  could  not  be 
the  apostle's  meaning,  for  he  considered  this  conflict  between 
reason  and  sense,  not  as  founded  in  the  original  nature  of 
man,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  free  departure  from  his 
original  destination,  as  something  blameworthy ;  and  here  we 
see  of  what  practical  importance  in  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  the 
supposition  of  an  original  perfection  in  man  and  a  &11  from  it 
Hence  we  must  consider  in  every  instance,  the  preponderance 
of  sensual  inclination  over  reason,  according  to  Paul's  view, 
only  as  an  essential  consequence  of  the  first  moral  disunion. 
There  are  indeed  many  things  to  be  urged  against  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  when  he  specifies  the  adp^  as  the  source  of  sin,  he  meant 
nothing  but  sensuality  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  principle 
in  man.  In  Gal  y.  20,  among  the  works  of  the  adp^,  he 
mentions  divisions  (Ptxptrraaiaijj  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  sensual  impulses.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  argue  in  fiivour 
of  such  an  interpretation  by,  saying,  that  Paul  had  in  view 
those  divisions  which  he  traced  to  sensual  impulses,  to  a 
sensual  way  of  thinking,  to  a  Judaism  that  adhered  to  sen-* 
fiual  objects;,  and  opposed  the  more  spiritual  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  But  it  appears  still  more  surprising  that  he 
traces  everything  in  that  erroneous  tendency  which  he  op- 
posed in  the  chiu-ch  at  Colossse  to  the  adp^  to  a  vovc  aapKiKoe ; 
and  here  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute  everything  to  a 
sensual  addictedness,  for  we  meet  on  the  contrary  with  a 
morbid  striving  at  freedom  from  the  senses,  an  ascetic  ten- 
dency which  would  defraud  the  bodily  appetites  of  their  just 
claims.  And  even  if  in  all  these  attempts  we  detected  the 
workings  of  a  refined  sensuaUty,  that  tendency  which,  while 
cleaving  to  outward  objects,  could  not  rise  to  the  pure  inward 
reUgion  of  the  spirit ;  still  we  find  that  in  the  Corinthian 
church  also,  the  apostle  traced  to  the  orapf  everything  which 
either  opeiüy  or  secretly  opposed  Christianity,  not  excepting 
even  the  speculative  Grecian  tendency,  the  aof^iav  tifiTuv, 
which  treated  the  simple  gospel  with  contempt.  From  all 
these  considerations,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  some- 
thing more  than  sensuality  was  included  in  the  Paidine  idea 
of  odp^.  And  it  confirms  this  conclusion,  that  Paul  not  only 
uses  the  phrase  cara  avQpiavov  irtpiiraTtiv  as  equivalent  to 
Kara  <rdpica  irepiwareiVf  but  also  employs  the  designation 
avdpioirog  \ljv\tKog  as  equivalent  to  dvOpwiroc  aapKiKoc,  1  Cor. 
iL  14.  All  this  relates  only  to  the  opposition  of  the  Human 
to  the  Divine,  whether  the  <rdpi  or  the  ypyxn,^  against  the 
diiov  irvevfia.  Paul  detected  in  the  philosophic  conceit  of  the 
Greeks,  which  with  aU  its  striving  could  not  pass  beyond  the 
boimds  of  earthly  existence,  and  satisfied  itself  without  finding 

*  Paul  indeed  migbt  distinguish  the  Tvev/ia  from  the  ifo/x^  as  a  power 
inherent  to  humfin  nature,  which  serves  as  an  organ  for  tlie  Divine,  or 
for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  under  that  influence  acquires  a  predominant 
activity.  This  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  trichotomy,  (a  threefold 
division  of  man)  in  1  Thess.  v.  23.  According  to  that  trichotomy,  the 
^Infxucos  would  be  a  person  in  whom,  by  the  predominance  of  the  lower 
powers  of  the  soul,  the  higher,  the  suljective  xjiwua  was  depressed. 
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the  highest  good  which  alone  can  giro  true  satisfiictioo  to  the 
mind,  and  in  the  aarogance  of  the  imaginary  legal  righteous^ 
ness  of  the  Jews,  the*  same  principle  of  1^  tmpi  as  in  the 
thirst  for  sensual  pleasure.  Th^re  was  a  ao^a  cara  adptca,  a 
^iKaioavvfi  Kara  <rdpKa,  These  idea^  vdpty  KoofAocy  Tvevfua  tov 
Koaftov,  correspond  to  one  another.  Thus  the  term  adp^  denotes 
himian  nature  generally  in  its  state  of  estrangement  firom  the 
divine  life  ;  and  from  this  designation  we  cannot  determine 
what  Paul  considered  as  the  one  fimdamental  tendency  from 
which  all  the  forms  of  sin  might  be  deduced,  or  whether  he 
admitted  one  such  source.  On  this  last  point  we  find  no 
precise  explanation  in  his  writings.  •  But  as  he  represented 
the  def  ifjv,  the  Xpitrr^  ir}*',  to  be  the  principle  of  good  in 
man,  it  is  implied  that  the  iavrf  i^r,  the  selfish  tendency 
(the  eycli  in  relation  to  sdf,  not  subordinating  itself  to  the 
religious  sentiment^  Gal.  ii.  30),  was  the  fundamental  tendency 
of  evil.  Now,  partly  because  the  power  of  the  sinfiil  principle 
in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature  makes  itself  known 
by  the  conflict  of  sensual  inclinations  with  the  law  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Spirit — ^partly  because  Christianity  first  spread 
itself  among  those  classes  in  which  it  had  to  combat  most  of 
all  with  the  power  of  rude  sensuality — ^partly  because  the 
body  serves  as  the  organ  of  the  sinful  tendency  which  has  the 
mastery  in  the  sotd,  and  the  power  of  sinful  habit  continues 
in  it  with  a  sort  of  self-subsistence  even  afber  the  soul  has 
been  made  partaker  of  a  higher  Ufe  ; — on  all  these  accounts, 
Paul  often  employs  the  term  adp^  to  express  the  whole  being 
of  sin. 

Paul  commonly  refers  to'  the  consciousness  of  sin  as  an 
universal  fe.ct  in  human  nature,  and  appeals  to  what  every 
man  may  know  from  his  own  inward  experience.  By  this 
means,  his  preaching  everywhere  found  acceptance,  because  it 
was  based  on  a  fundamental  truth,  whidi  was  not  received  on 
tradition^  nor  on  the  testimony  of  foreign  authority,  but 
manifested  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  The 
consciousness  of  this  schism  in  human  nature,  and  the  feeling 
arising  out  of  it,  of  the  need  of  redemption,  remains  in  its 
unclumgeable  validity,  independent  of  aU  historical  tradition, 
and  though  man  must  acknowledge  this  schism  as  a  given 
feet  without  being  able  to  explain  its  origin.  This  internal 
feet,  to  which  Paul  appealed  as  a  matter  of  immediate  con- 


sciousness,  we  must  distingoiäh  from  all  attßmptg  to  explain 
it,^  which  may  appear  imtenable;  while  this  &oty  aad  the 
sense  of  a  need  of  redemption  springing  out  of  it,  and  ^th 
in  a  Redeemer,  retain  their  value  undiminished.  Hence  it  is 
rerj  natural,  and  a  proof  of  the  apostle's  wisdom,  liiat  he 
treats  in  so  few  passages  of  the  original  perfection  of  the  first 
man,  and  of  the  first  sin,  compared  with  the  number  which 
relate  to  this  universal  &ot.  But  it  by  no  means  foUows,  that 
what  he  says  on  this  subject  has  a  merely  accidental  con- 
nexion with  his  Christian  convictions;  that  everything  which 
he  says  of  the  first  man,  only  served  as  a  foil  b(MTOwed  firom 
the  notions  in  vogue  among  the  Jews,  to  set  the  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  in  a  more  striking  light  by  the  contrast  We 
may  rather  affirm  that  this  fikct  is  intimately  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  whole  Christian  consciousness  of  the  apostle, 
for  it  lies  everywhere  at  the  bajsis,  where  he  represents  this 
schism  not  as  something  included  in  the  plan  of  the  divine 
creation  itself,  and  necessary  in  the  development  of  human 
nature,  but  as  something  blameworthy.  To  justify  the 
holiness  and  love  of  God,  it  must  have  been  important  for 
him  to  be  able  to  say,  that  man  was  not  created  in  this  con- 
dition by  God,  but  that  it  originated  in  an  abuse  of  the 
fi'eedom  bestowed  upon  him."* 

^  This  fsusi,  the  only  one  necessaiy  to  be  presupposed  in  order  to  faith 
in  a  Bedeemer,  is  in  itself  independent  of  all  investigations  respecting 
the  derivation  of  the  human  race ;  and  as  something  known  by  imme- 
diate inward  experience,  belongs  to  a  province  of  life  which  lies  out  of 
the  range  of  aU  speculation,  or  of  inquiries  into  natural  science  and 
history.  And  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existence  of  souls,  though  insufficient 
to  explain  this  fact,  leaves  it  untouched,  or  even  requires  to  be  explained 
by  it  It  is  essential  to  Christianity  that  it  rests  on  an  historical  basis, 
which,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  in  its  true  meaning,  only  pre-, 
supposes  experiences  which  every  man  can  make  for  himseT£ 

'  Kiabbe,  iu  his  excellent  work,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  p.  56« 
remarks,  that  he  does  not  clearly  understand  what  are  my  views 
respecting  the  origination  of  sin  in  the  primitive  state  of  man.  But  it 
was  foreign  to  my  object — since  I  only  wished  to  develop  the  doctrines 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  foni^  in  which  they  were  conceived  and  repre- 
sented by  him,  and  their  mutual  connexion — ^to  explain  myself  further 
on  this  topic,  and  to  state,  as  I  must  have  done  as  a  believer  in  Revealed 
Beligion,  that,  according  to  my  conviction,  the  origin  of  evil  can  only 
be  understood  as  a  &ct,  a  fact  possible  bv  virtue  of  the  freedom  belong-, 
ing  to  a  created  being,  but  not  to  be  otnerwise  deduced  or  explained. 
It  lies  in  the  idea  of  evil,  that  it  is  an  utterly  inexplicable  thing,  anc^ 
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But  this  "view  of  the  subject  is  not  admissible  if,  as  many 
have  maintained,  Paul  exhibited  the  first  man  as  a  representa- 
tive of  human  nature,  and  wished  to  show  by  his  example 
how,  by  virtue  of  the  original  constitution  of  human  nature, 
love  of  pleasure  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  rational  prin- 
ciple or  to  the  capability  for  region — ^that  this  is  constantly 
repeated  in  the  case  of  every  individual^  in  order  that  man, 
from  the  consciousness  of  this  opposition,  may  attain  through 
redemption  to  the  efl&cient  supremacy  of  religion  in  his 
nature.  This  chain  of  ideas  we  should  certainly  find  in  Paul's 
writings,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  Bom.  vii.  9,  he  alluded 
to  and  intended  to  mark  the  condition  of  original  innocence ; 
and  how  by  the  commandment  that  state  of  childlike  inge- 
nuousness was  removed,  and  the  slumbering  love  of  pleasure 
was  brought  into  consciousness  and  raised  to  activity.  But 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  an 
apparent  freedom  from  guilt,  in  which  the  principle  of  sinless- 
ness  though  scarcely  developed,  lay  at  the  bottom,  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  original  freedom  from  guilt  which  he  rather 
describes  as  sinfulness.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  said  that 
by  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world,  if,  in  Bom.  vii.  9,  he  had 
assumed  the  existence  of  sin  already  in  the  first  man  accord- 
ing to  his  original  constitution,  as  something  groimded  in  the 
essence  of  himian  nature.  In  order  to  reconcile  this,  some- 
thing foreign  must  be  introduced  into  Paul's  train  of  thou^t, 
which  evidently  does  not  belong  to  it.  If  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  a  freedom,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be 
allowed  according  to  this  Pauline  doctrine,  and  a  transition 
from  sinlessness  to  sin,  is  something  inconceivable,  still  we  are 
not  justified  in  explaining  Paul  according  to  a  representation 

whoever  would  explain  it  nullifies  the  yery  idea  of  it  It  is  not  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  which  make  the  origin  of  sin  something  inex- 
plicable to  us,  but  it  follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  sin  as  an  act  of 
free  will,  that  it  must  remain  to  all  eternity  an  inexplicable  hcL  It 
can  only  be  understood  empirkally  by  means  of  the  moral  self-oonscious- 
ness.  To  ip^HfJM,  t  wdtTOiV  cärior  ioTi  kok&v,  fuOiXor  ih  ii  ircpl  roirov 
ails,  ip  rf  ^vxi  iyyiyyofi4>n/i^  ^y  cl  fjufi  rts  i^aip€$ii(rereu,  rris  6kri9€las 
tmas  oh  /t^  iroTff  t^ol  £p.  iL  Platon.  Whoeyer  in  his  arrogant 
littleness  can  satisfy  himself  with  mutilating  human  nature,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  with  substituting  thinking  in  a  certain 
form  in  place  of  the  whole  man,  may  adjust  after  his  own  &shion  all  the 
phenomena  in  the  moral  world;  but  the  unconquerable  voice  of  Nature 
will  know  how  to  assert  her  rights  against  all  sach  fine^un  ^eones. 
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of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  his  writings,  not  to  add 
that  such  a  view  is  opposed  to  his  moral  and  religious  spirit, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Christiamty  in  general ;  for  according  to 
it,  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  con- 
nected with  it,  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  necessary  decep- 
tion imposed  by  the  Creator  hunself  in  the  development  of 
human  nature ;  an  unavoidable  illusion  in  the  consciousness 
of  each  individual. 

The  sin  of  the  first  man  occupies  so  important  a  position  in 
Paul  s  views,  because  it  was  a  free  act  from  which  a  course  of 
life  proceeded,  contradicting  the  original  moral  nature  of  man 
or  the  image  of  God  in  man.  When  he  says,  Rom.  v.  12, 
"By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  we  shall  most 
naturally  imderstand  it  (as  he  adds  no  other  limiting  clause) 
in  this  mamier ;  that  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  wiU,  or  the 
opposition  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will,  now  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  hitherto  sinless  human  nature, 
and  propagated  itself  withlihe  development  of  the  ra-ce  from 
this  first  point  This  is  according  to  a  law  which  regulates 
the  propagation  of  human  kind  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular 
tribes,  nations,  and  &milies,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
history,  no  development  of  human  kind  as  a  race.  And,  in 
&ct,  we  see  Paul  applying  the  same  law,  when  he  contem- 
plates evil  in  its  combined  and  reciprocal  eflfects  on  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  the  collective  body  of  Jews  or  Greeks. 

All  men  have  sinned,  since  they  have  followed  the  sinful 
tendency  that  has  passed  upon  them  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  In  this  sense,  Paul  says  that  by  the 
disobedience  of  one  many  became  sinners.^     He  also  connects 

^  It  is  now  indeed  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  last  clause  of 
Bom.  T.  12,  the  relative  pronoun  cannot  be  referred  to  AdanL  It  is  not 
evident  to  me  (as  Rotbe,  p.  32  of  his  acute  essay  on  this  passage,  Wit- 
tenberg, 1836,  has  maintained),  that  iip*  f  cannot  be  translated  "/or 
that;**  the  original  meaning  of  this  preposition  with  the  dative,  by  means 
of  which  it  expresses  something  conditional,  an  accompaniment,  easily 
into  the  sign  of  a  certain  causal  relation ;  and  as  M  with  a 


dative  signifies  this,  hence  i<l>*  f  by  an  attraction  may  signify  *'  for 
that,"  '*  because  that.'*  This  meaning  is  certainly  to  be  adopted  in  2  Cor. 
v.  4.  What  Bothe,  p.  25,  has  said  against  this  construction  in  the  last 
passage  is  quite  untenable.  Nor  does  Philip,  i.  21—24,  contradict 
this  interpretation,  for  anxiety  after  eternal  life  by  no  means  excludes 
the  repugnance  necessarily  founded  in  human  nature  against  the  conflict 
with  death,    Han  would  always  prefer  passing  to  a  higher  state  of 
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sin  and  death  together,  and  affirms  that  with  sin  death  oaine 
into  the  world,  and  had  propagated  itself  among  all  men. 

existence  ivithout  bo  yiolent  a  procees  of  transition,  and  the  ßapuaftu  is 
certainly  (what  Rothe  denies)  qnite  as  neoesBaiyand  constant  a  mazk  of 
the  Christian  life  as  the  iinro$€iy.  I  will  readily  allow  that  Faal  has. 
made  use  of  this  expression  in  the  Bomans  to  designate  causality,  since 
it  corresponds  more  than  any  other  to  the  form  under  which  he  is  hero 
thinking  of  causality.  The  first  original  causality  is  the  sin  of  Adam — 
the  secondary  cause,  the  connecting  link  for  this  continuation  of  death 
from  Adam,  is  the  sinning  of  individuals,  on  which  the  connexion 
between  sin  and  death,  subjectively  considered,  depends.  But  if  the 
i(p>*  $  be  not  referred  to  Adam,  still  the  passage  might  be  so  taken  that 
the  imputation  of  Adi^n's  sin  would  be  maintained  by  it,  if  either  the 
fifiapTw  is  referred  to  the  participation  of  all  in  Adam's  sin,  (which  yet 
would  be  entirely  arbitrary,  since  no  more  definite  expression  iß  added. 
to  indicate  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  sinning  of  all  in  one,)  or 
the  i<i>*  S  is  understood  in  Bothe's  isense.  The  reasoning  of  the  apostle 
would  then  be  this :  Ken  sinned  indeed  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Mosuc  law,  but  they  did  not  sin  like  Adam  by  the 
violation  of  a  positive  law,  and  without  a  law  there  can  be  no  imputa- 
tion ,of  sin.  Consequently,  to  that  time,  not  men's  own  sins,  but  only 
thai  sin  of  Adam  was  punished  as  the  common  guilt  of  humanity;  only 
in  this  relation  could  death  affect  them  as  a  punishment  of  sin.  But 
Paul  could  not  say  this  without  contradicting  what  he  had  asserted  a 
little  before ;  for  he  had  distinctly  shown,  that  the  want  of  an  outward 
theocratic  law  by  no  means  excused  the  Gentiles  in  their  sins,  since  its 
place  was  supplied  by  the  divine  law  revealed  in  their  consciences :  and 
always  when  he  refers  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  men^  he  appeals  , 
to  this  internal  judgment  on  their  own  sins,  withont  taking  a^icount  of 
Adam's  sin  as  reckoned  to  the  whole  human  race.  And  if,  with  Bothe« 
we  distinguish  a  positive  juridical  connexion  formed  by  imputation 
between  sin  and  aeath,  from  an  internal,  real,  natural,  and  tnerefbre 
immediate  connexion,  (which  is  a  leading  idea  in  his  essay,  and  ex« 
pressed  fully  in  p.  64,)  this  self-coatradictioa  in  Paul  w(mld  not  he. 
obviated,  for  the  divine  imputation  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
internal  sense  of  guilt,  are  correlative  ideas.  The  voice  of  con- 
science, in  the  internal  sense  of  guilt,  is  nothing  else  than  the  subjective 
revelation  of  the  divine  imputation;  and  as  Paul  assumes  the  first 
independently  of  a  positive  law,  he  must  therefore  assume  the  second  as 
something  independent  of  positive  law,  as  he  himself  develops  it  in 
Rom.  iL  14—16,  and  also  marks  the  connexion  between  sin  and  death 
established  by  the  divine  justice,  and  manifested  as  such  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men ;  Bom.  i.  32.  If  we  allow  Paul  to  be  his  own  inter- 
preter, we  shall  find  the  train  of  thought  in  Bom.  v.  13,  14,  to  be  the 
following.  He  brings  forward  the  objection  tl^t  the  un  of  Adam  bad 
reigned  in  the  world  till  Moses,  although  no  positive  law  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  without  law  there  could  be  no  imputation  of  sin.  He  repels 
this  objection  by  the  fact,  that  death  still  reigned  even  over  those  who 
had  not  sinned  like  Adam  against  a  positive  law.  This  fact  is  an 
objective  evidence  of  imputation,  and,  as  iß  evident  from  the  preceding 
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Now,  according  to  Faults  yiews,  this  oa&not  be  understood  of 
an  essential  change  in  the  physical  oiganisaüon  of  man,  and 
that  the  body  by  that  event  fir^  be(^e  mortal  instead  of 
immortal,  for  he  expressly  asserts  the  opposite  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45^ 
since  he  attributes  to  the  first  man  a  tnHfia  yoUoVf  \fw)(iKoy^ 
in  contrast  with  the  aiSfia  irytvfiartKdy  of  the  resurrection. 

This  change,  therefore,  can  only  relate  partly  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  earthly  existence  would  terminate,  the  forcible 
disruption  of  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body  which 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  death,  partly  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  necesdty  of  such  a  death  would  appear  to  the 
human  mind.  But  both  are  closely  connected  with  one 
another.  As  life,  life  in  communion  with  God,  a  divine,  holy, 
happy,  and  imchangeable  life,  are  ideas  indissolubly  connected 

remarks,  this  imputation  approves  itself  to  be  jnst  in  the  conscience, 
which  exhibits  men  as  transgressors  of  an  undeniable  divine  law. 

1  What  Paul  here  says  of  the  ^vxiic6p  of  man,  certainly  relates  only 
to  the  cohstitution  of  the  body,  which  only  has  in  it  the  principle  oi 
earthly  life ;  he  could  not  mean  to  designate  by  it  the  nature  of  man  in 
general,  as  if,  since  it  had  in  itself  notlüug  higher  than  an  animal  prin- 
ciple, and  was  destitute  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  was  first 
imparted  through  Christ  to  human  nature,  it  must  necessarily  succumb 
to  temptation.  That  supposition  which  we  have  already  combated 
would  then  follow,  that  sin  was  something  already  deposited  in  the 
psychical  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  a  necessary  link  in  its 
development,  which  would  manifest  its  power  when  once  aroused  from 
its  slumbers,  and  that  sinlessness  could  only  emanate  from  Christ.  But 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  the  indwelling  nrcv/ua  of  the  human 
nature  itself  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  supernatural  irfcD/xa,  as  the . 
receptacle  in  tbe  human  soul  for  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
that  which,  in  connexion  with  the  supernatural  influence,  belongs  to  its 
right  activity ;  see  above,  p*  130.  Even  in  the  spiritval  nature  of  fallen 
man,  he  recognises  something  higher  as  the  ^»xi.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Usteri,  that,  in  the  passage  1  Thess.  v.,  by  the  term  »ycv/ia,  we  are  to 
understand  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  divine  principle  of 
life  communicated  by  it,  as  some  individualized  in  man.  In  reference 
to  thia,  Paul  could  not  express  the  wish  that  it  mig^t  be  preserved 
bkuneless,  for  in  itself  it  could  not  be  affected  by  any  sin :  wherever 
anytMng  sinful  found  entrance,  it  must  retire.  The  passage  in  1  Thess. 
i.  19,  **  Repress  not  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  let  inspiration 
have  its  free  movement,"  cannot  be  considered  parallel ;  and  as  little 
the  exhortation  in  Eph.  iv.  30,  not  to  grieve  by  evil  passions  the  Spirit 
of  God  working  in  the  souls  of  believers,  which  is  very  different  from 
keeping  it  blameless  and  spotless.  In  all  these  passages,  Tvev/m  is  not 
spoken  of  as  a  property  of  man ;  in  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  theirycD/ui ' 
ia  represented  as  altogether  homogeneous,  as  a  component  part  of  human 
nature  with  the  soul  and  body. 
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in  the  New  Testament  phraseology,  particularly  in  the  writings 
of  Paul  and  John,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  connected 
the  ideas  of  sm,  \inhappines8,  and  death.  As  man  in  com- 
munion with  God  becomes  conscious  of  a  divine  life  raised 
above  all  change  and  death,  and  the  thought  of  the  cessation 
of  life  or  annihilation  is  tinknown ;  so  when  by  sin  this  con- 
nexion is  broken,  and,  in  estrangement  from  God  as  the 
eternal  fountain  of  life,  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  contracted 
existence,  the  thought  of  death  first  springs  up.  Without 
this,  the  transition  from  an  earthly  existence  to  a  higher — 
objective  in  itself  and  subjective  to  the  mind* — would  have 
been  only  the  form  of  a  higher  development  of  life.  In  this 
sense,  Paul  calls  sin,  the  sting  of  death,  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  by 
which  he  marks  the  internal  connexion  between  death  and  a 
sense  of  guilt ;  aa  the  wounding  power  of  death  is  foimded  in 
sin,  deal£  as  ib&t  terrific  object  to  the  mind  of  man  exhibits 
itself  only  in  connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

Paul  certainly  represents  a  corruption  of  human  nature  as 
the  consequence  of  the  first  sin,  and  admits  a  supremacy  of 
the  sinful  principle  in  the  human  race,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  original  nature  of  man  as  the  ofiBspring  of 
God,  and  creatod  in  his  image,  has  been  thereby  destroyed 
Bather  he  admits  the  existence  in  man  of  two  opposing  prin- 
ciples— ^the  predominating  sinful  principle  and  the  divine  prin- 
ciple, depreied  and  obscured  by  the  former,  yet  still  more  or 
less  manifesting  its  heavenly  origin.  Hence  he  deduces  an  un- 
deniable consciousness  of  God,  and  an  equally  imdeniable  moral 
self-consciousness  as  a  radiation  from  the  former.  And  as  he 
recognises  an  original  and  universal  revelation  of  God  to  the 
human  consciousness,  so  also  he  acknowledges  in  human 
nature  a  constitution  adapted  to  receive  it ;  as  there  is  a  self- 
testimony  of  God,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  man  lives,  moves,  and 
exists,  so  also  there  is  an  original  susceptibility  in  human 
nature  corresponding  to  that  testimony.  The  whole  creation 
BS  a  revelation  of  God,  especially  of  his  almightiness  and 

^  Krabbe,  in  bis  work  already  quoted,  although  the  premises  deduced 
by  him  from  1  Cor.  xv.  46,  ought  to  have  led  to  the  same  view  as  mine, 
yet  he  has  opposed  it,  under  the  supposition  that  I  have  not  admitted 
,an  objective  alteration  of  the  form  of  death,  but  only  a  subjective 
alteration  in  reference  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented  to  the  mind 
of  man.  To  guard  against  this  misunderstanding,  I  have  added  severd 
new  observations  to  render  my  meaning  more  explicit, 
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gooctnes?,'  is  designed  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  man  to  a  per* 
ception  of  this  inward  revelation  of  God*  But  since  by  the 
predominajit  sinful  tendency  of  man  the  susceptibility  for  this 
revelation  of  God  is  impaired,  he  has  lost  the  ability  to  rais^ 
himself  by  means  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  outward  im« 
pressions  to  a  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  serve  as  an 
organ  for  which  is  the  highest  destiny  of  the  human  spirit.' 
Since  the  consciousness  in  man  of  an  interior  being,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  distinct  from  nature,  and  exalted  above  it,  is 
capable  of  appropriating  the  supernatural,  has  been  depressed 
by  sin, — since  he  has  enslaved  himself  to  that  nature  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule,'  he  is  no  longerabl^  to  develop 

*  In  Kom.  i.  20,  Paul  first  ftsserts  in  general,  that  the  invisible  being 
of  Gk>d  is  manifested  to  the  thinking  spirit  by  the  creation;  he  then 
specifies  the  revelation  of  his  power,  and  adds  to  it  the  general  term 
0ci<$T7}s,  (on  the  form  of  this  word  see  Rückert,)  including  everything 
besides  which  belongs  to  the  revelation  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  our  con« 
eeptions  of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  hApara  rod  0coD.  We  cannot  de- 
duce from  the  words  (for  it  was  not  the  apostle^s  intention  to  be  more 
definite)  a  special  reference  to  any  other  divine  attribute ;  but^it  is  not 
without  reason  that  he  brings  forward  the  idea  of  Almightiness,  be- 
cause this  first  strikes  the  religious  consciousness  on  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  and  hence  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
power  is  the  predominant  sentiment  in  Natural  Religion.  Still  we  may 
infer,  from  the  term  rtbxapiirrrjcrcaf  in  v.  21,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
was  present  to  his  thoughts,  which  is  favoured  by  a  reference  to  Acts 
ziv.  17.  In  this  result  I  agree  with  Schneckenbuiger  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paul  and  its  sources,  contained  in  his 
Beiträge  zur  Einleitung,  <kc.  But  I  cannot  perceive  the  necessity 
for  deducing  the  manner  in  which  Paul  has  expressed  himself  from  any 
other  source  than  from  the  depths  of  his  own  spirit,  enlightened  by  the 
"Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  in  Philo's  fiir  less  original  investigations,  I  can 
find  nothing  which  can  serve  to  explain  Paul's  thoughts  and  language, 
although  I  see  nothing  in  the  use  Schneckenburger  is  disposed  to  make 
of  Philo  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  which  tends  to  de- 
preciate the  latter ;  and  I  must  entirely  agree  with  his  excellent  remarkit 
on  the  relation  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  school  to  the  appearance  of 
Christianity.  He  also  justly  remarks,  that  those  who  in  their  folly  think 
that  they  can  illustrate  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  human  race  (the 
moral  creation  efiected  by  Christianity)  by  excerpts  from  Philo  (an  at- 
tempt as  rational  as  to  explain  the  living  principle  by  a  corpse),  must 
»feTve  quite  a  different^  object  firom  that  which  they  havejproposed  to 
themselves. 

*  The  connexion  of  the  inward  and  outward  revelation  of  God  is 
probably  hinted  at  in  the  phrase  4y  avro7s,    Romans  i.  19. 

*  The  dominion  of  man  over  nature  presupposes  in  its  true  signifi- 
cance the  free  development  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  which  the 
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the  feelings  ^cited  in  his  breast,  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
power,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  him, 
so  as  to  believe  in  an  Almighty  God  as  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  but  he  allows  these  feelings  to  terminate  in  the 
created  beings,  in  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature  by 
which  they  were  first  excited.  Thus,  as  Paul  describes  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  idolatry  originated  in  the  deification  of 
Nature,  which  yet  implies  a  depressed  consciousness  <rf  God, 
and  to  this,  as  lying  at  its  basis,  Paul  appealed  in  his  discourse 
at  Athens.  This  depression  of  the  consciousnees  of  Grod  by  the 
substitution  of  sensible  objects,  tended  more  and  more  to  the 
deterioration  of  man's  moral  nature  ;  Bom.  i.  28.  Yet  this, 
as  it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  hiunanity,  could  not  be 
entirely  obliterated.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  conscience 
as  the  undeniable  emanation  from  the  consciousness  of  Grod. 
According  to  Paul,  this  is  the  revelation  of  an  internal  law  for 
the  life,  and  a  judgment  upon  it,  undeniable  by  man,  even 
should  he  not  deduce  from  it  the  consciousness  of  that  God 
who  here  manifests  himself  as  a  hidden  legislative  and  judging 
power.  Men,  in  passing  judgment  on  one  another,  give 
evidence  of  the  power  of  that  innate  law  of  their  nature,  and 
condemn  themselves  ;  Rom.  ii.  1.* 

Thus  Paul  represents  two  general  principles  in  the  natural 
man  as  striving  against  each  other ;  the  principle  peculiar  to 
the  ofispring  of  God,  and  alhed  to  God,  an  implanted  con- 
sciousness of  God,  and  (grounded  on  that)  a  moral  self-con- 
sciousness, the  reaction  of  the  religious  and  moral  nature  of 
man ;  and  the  principle  of  sin ;  or,  in  other  words.  Spirit  and 
Flesh.     And  as  the  former,  the  original  nature  of  man,  is 

eleyation  of  the  spirit  over  nature  and  its  affinity  to  Qod  is  founded,  as 
a  means  of  exercising  that  true  dominion. 

^  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  this  passage, 
alluded  to  the  Jews,  who  are  expressly  mentioned  in  y.  9.  Had  ttiis 
been  the  case,  the  transition  from  those  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking, 
the  Gentiles,  to  this  new  suhject,  the  Jews,  must  have  been  in  some  way 
marked.  But  the  Bid  only  refers  us  to  what  immediately  precedes,  i.  32, 
which  relates  to  the  Qentiles,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  Paul  con- 
fined himself  to  the  same  class  of  Gentiles.  Since  whoever  knows  the 
law  of  God  (according  to  which  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death)  and  yet  does  what  it  forbids,  cannot  excuse  himself, — thou  canst 
allege  no  excuse  for  thyself;  thou,  whoever  thou  mayest  be,  thou  who 
testifiest  of  thy  knowledge  of  God,  when  thou  judgest  another,  thou 
condemnest  thyselt 
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checked  in  its  development  and  efficiency  by  the  lattei'^  and 
detained  a  prisoner  as  by  a  hostile  force,  he  describes  the  state 
of  the  natural  man  in  general  as  one  of  bondage}  Still  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  the  difiPerent  states  of  this 
bondage,  whether  it  is  conscious  or  unconscious;  whether  the 
d^ressed  higher  nature  has  become  unconscious  of  its  own 
prerogative,  and  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  it,  or  whether 
the  sense  of  betrage  in  which  man's  higher  self  is  held  has 
been  excited,  and  hence  a  longing  after  freedom  in  the  de- 
veloped higher  sdf-consciousness.  The  latter  is  the  state  to 
whidi  the  apostle  has  affixed  the  name  of  bondage  in  the  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  word,  the  bondage  under  the  law  ;  a 
state  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  depressed  higher 
nature  is  combined  with  that  of  the  law  revealing  itself  in  it. 
Hence  these  two  states  of  unconscious  or  conscious  bondage 
are  distinguidied  as  living  without  the  law,  or  living  under 
the  law.  These  two  states  the  apostle  describes  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  he  here  depicts,  in  his 
own  person,  and  frcmi  his  own  experience,  two  general  states. 

The  first  state  he  represents  as  one  in  which  a  man  lives  in 
delusive  satisfiu^tion,  unconscious  both  of  the  requirements  of 
the  holy  law  and  of  the  power  of  the  counteracting  principle 
of  sinfulness.  He  awakes  from  this  state  of  security  when  the 
consciousness  of  the  law  and  its  requirements  is  excited.  The 
moral  ideal,  whidi  is  presented  by  the  law  to  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  man,  exerts  an  attractive  influence  on  his  higher 
nature.  He  feels  that  he  cau  find  satis&ction  and  happiness 
only  in  the  agreement  of  his  life  with  this  law.  But  Üien  he 
sees  that  he  has  been  wofhlly  deceived,  for  the  law  when  it 
brings  forth  into  consciousness  the  sinful  desires  that  had 
hitherto  been  slumbering  in  his  breast,  irritates  them  to 
greater  activity  by  the  opposition  of  its  commands.  The  man 
who  is  enduring  tiiis  coi^ct  is  represented  by  Paul  as  saying, 
"  The  commandment  that  should  have  tended  to  life  brought 
only  death ;  for  sin  which  now  took  occasion  to  break  forth, 
deceived  me  by  the  commandment  and  by  it  slew  me." — Rom. 
vii.  10,  11.  TTie  deception  which  was  practised  by  the  power 
of  the  hitherto  slumbering  but  now  rampant  sinful  desires, 
consisted  in  this,  that  when  the  law  in  its  glory,  the  moral 
aichetype,  first  revealed  itself  to  the  higher  nature  of  man, 
^  The  8ovXc/a  r^s  hfutfnlas. 
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he  was  filled  with  earnest  desire  to  seize  the  revealed  ideat; 
but  this  desire  only  made  him  more  painfully  sensible  of  the 
chasm  which  separated  him  from  the  object  after  which  he 
aspired.  Thus,  what  appeared  at  first  a  blissful  ideal,  by  the 
giult  of  death-producing  sin  became  changed  into  its  opposite. 
The  higher  nature  of  man  aspiring  after  a  freer  self-con- 
sciousness, is  sensible  of  the  hannony  between  itself  and  the 
divine  law,  in  which  it  delights  ;  but  there  is  another  power, 
the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  striving  against  the  higher 
nature,  which,  when  a  man  is  disposed  to  follow  the  inward 
divine  leading,  drags  him  away,  so  that  he  cannot  accomplish 
the  good  by  which  alone  his  heavenly  nature  is  attracted.' 
In  the  consciousness  of  this  wretched  disunion,  he  exclaims, 
"  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  power  of  sin  1 "  *  After 
thus  vividly  calling  to  mind  the  state  of  disunion  and  unhappi- 
ness  from  which  Christianity  has  set  him  fi«e,  he  is  carried 
away  by  emotions  of  thankfulness  for  redemption  from  that 
internal  wretchedness;  and  dropping  the  character  he  had 
for  the  moment  assumed,  he  interrupts  himself  by  an  excla- 
mation occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  his  present  state, 
and  then,  in  conclusion,  briefly  adverts  to  the  state  of  dis- 
imion  before  described.  "  I  myself  therefore  am  a  man  who 
with  the  spirit  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the 
law  of  sin."  If  we  imderstand  the  phrase,  "  serve  the  law  of 
God,'*  in  the  full  strictness  of  the  idea,  more  seems  to  be 
expressed  by  it  than  the  standing-point  of  the  natural  man 
allows :  for  taking  the  words  in  their  highest  sense,  they 
describe  such  a  development  of  the  whole  hfe  to  God, 
such  an  animating  of  it  by  a  practical  sense  of  God,  as 
must  proceed  from  regeneration,  and  supposes  its  existence. 
But  we  must  first  of   all  accurately  fix  the  meaning  of 

1  By  the  opposition  between  the  inner  man  and  the  law  in  the  mem- 
bers or  the  flesh,  Paul  certainly  does  not  mean  simply  the  oppositioa 
between  Spirit  and  Sense;  for  if  the  spirit  were  really  so  aninuited  by 
the  good  which  is  represented  in  the  law  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to 
its  original  nature  and  destination,  its  volitions  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  subordinate  sense  to  itself.  But  the  apostle  represents  the 
spirit  as  powerless,  because  a  selfish  tendency  piedominates  in  the  souL 
He  therefore  intends  by  these  terms  to  express  the  opposition  between 
the  depressed  higher  nature  of  man^  and  the  sinful  principle  which 
controls  the  actions  of  men. 

'  Paul  terms  it  the  body  of  death,  inasmuch  the  power  of  evil  desires 
manifests  itself  particularly  in  the  body  as  the  slave  of  sinful  habits. 
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SovXcvciv  and  of  vo^oq  in  this  passage.  Both  terms  are  used 
by  Paxil  in  a  two-fold  manner.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
lovXevety  is  that  of  a  life  corresponding  to  God's  law  and  to 
the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  him.  But  this  conscious- 
ness of  dependence  may  be  of  two  sorts ;  either  one  with 
which  the  tendency  of  tiie  wiU  harmonizes,  one  in  which  the 
man  consents  with  freedom ;  or  one  which  stands  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  will.  And  so  likewise  in  the  application  of 
the  term  Law,  of  which  the  general  idea  is  a  rule  of  life  and 
action.  This  rule  may  be  either,  according  to  the  second 
meaning  of  dovXela,  a  rule  presenting  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
man  from  without,  an  outwardly  commanding  constraining 
law,  which  contradicts  the  predominant  internal  tendency  of 
the  Will,  and  whose  supremacy  is  therefore  only  acknowledged 
by  compulsion ;  or  it  may  be  a  rule  proceeding  from  within, 
foimded  on  the  internal  development  of  the  life,  with  which 
the  predominant  tendency  of  the  will  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
according  to  the  first  meaning  of  BovXtia.  Now  the  apostle 
here  employs  hovXeia  in  the  second  sense,  and  describes  a 
state  in  which  the  consciousness  of  God  makes  its  power  felt 
in  the  oppositii)n  to  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will,  that 
controls  the  life ;  for  if  the  other  sense  of  the  term  were 
intended,  that  imhappy  disimion  would  immediately  cease. 
If  the  consciousness  of  God  had  become  an  internal  law 
of  the  life  with  which  the  determinations  of  the  will  were  in 
harmony,  the  trdpi  would  no  longer  exercise  its  power  as 
a  determining  principle  of  the  life. 

No  doubt,  the  apostle  took  the  materials  of  this  description 
from  his  own  experience,  which  put  it  in  his  power  to 
delineate  the  condition  in  such  lively  colours.  Though 
educated  by  pious  parents  in  Judaism,  stiU  there  was  for 
him  diiring  childhood  a  period  of  ingenuous  simplicity, 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  law  and  of  the  contrariety 
between  its  requirements  and  the  indwelling  principle  of  sin, 
could  not  be  developed  with  the  same  clearness  as  in  maturer 
Hfe.  And  from  this  first  epoch  of  childhood,  he  was  led  on 
by  his  Pharisaic  education  to  the  summit  of  servitude  to  the 
law.  But  he  represents  in  his  own  person  the  two  general 
standing-points  of  human  development,  by  which  the  race,  as 
well  as  individuals,  have  been  trained  for  the  reception  of 
redemptiox^    He  here  describes  in  an  individual  example  the 
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use  of  Judaism  as  the  legal  religion,  viewed  in  its  peculiar 
nature  to  Christianity,  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  Very  different  was  that  part  of  Judaism  which 
constituted  the  point  of  imion  between  it  and  the  gospel,  and 
the-  aspect  tmder  which  it  might  be  viewed  as  the  gospel 
veiled,  the  prophetic  element,  by  which  it  was  connected  with 
the  promises  made  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  formed 
a  continuation  of  them  till  the  Eedeemer  himself  appeared. 
As  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Redeemer,  it 
was  needful,  on  the  one  hand,  to  excite  a  consciousness 
of  internal  disunion  and  bondage,  and  the  consequent  sense 
of  a  need  of  redemption ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  point 
out  the  relief  about  to  be  afforded  for  this  misery,  and  the 
personage  by  whom  it  would  be  effected ;  so  Judaism  was  in 
both  these  respects  a  divine  revelation  and  a  rdigious  economy 
preparative  to  Christianity. 

In  confutation  of  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  who  would 
not  recognise  in  Judaism  a  preparative  dispensation,  but 
maintained  its  perpetual  validity,  the  apostle  evinced  that 
all  the  leadings  of  the  divine  government  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  design 
embracing  the  salvation  of  the  whole  fallen  race  of  man,  a 
design  of  communicating  among  all  men,  by  the  Messiah, 
redeeming  grace,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  no  other  means 
would  be  requisite  than  siurendering  themselves  to  it  and  re- 
ceiving it  by  means  of  faith.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one 
fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man;  on  the  part 
of  God,  a  revelation  of  his  grace  in  its  promise  and  fulfilment ; 
on  the  part  of  man,  an  appropriation  of  this  grace  by  faith. 
The  legal  Judaism  could  make  no  alteration  in  this  unchange- 
able or  fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man,  which 
had  been  already  established  by  the  promises  given  to  Abra- 
ham ;  it  could  not  add  a  new  condition,  such  as  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  Gal  iii.  15, 
in  which  case  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  would  be  attached 
to  something  that  could  not  be  performed,  since  no  man  is 
capable  of  observing  the  law.  The  law,  therefore,  formed 
only  a  preparatory,  intervening  economy  for  the  Jewish  na- 
tion,* partly  designed  to  check  in  some  measure  the  grosser 

*  To  this  Rom.  v.  20  refers,  vo/iot  vap€i(Tri\$€w, 
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mdulgences  of  sin,*  but  mcare  especially  to  call  forth  an4 

^  rmwirapaßdff€wx^tw,Q9Lin,l9.  The  interpretaüon  which  I  have 
here  followed  of  this  passage  reauiies  to  be  BupiK>ried  against  ,1^e 
objections  of  Usteri  in  his  JEntwickkelung  des  pauliniachenLehrbegriffeß 
(Development  of  the  Pauline  Doctrines'),  4th  ed.  pp.  66,  67,  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  114.  The  reasons 
alleged  by  him  are,  tluit  the  idea  of  transgression  presupposes  tiie 
idea  of  law-r>that  according  to  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  sin  was 
called  forth  by  the  law,  the  law  could  present  no  check  to  sin,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  must  tend  to  hasten  the  outbreak  of  sinfulness.  Paul 
would  therefore  contradict  himself,  if  he  said  that  the  law  was  added 
in  order  to  check  sin.  But  although  Paul  by  describing  dfutprla  as 
wofidßaffis,  conceived  of  it  as  a  transgression  of  the  law,  yet  sin  without 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  might  be  so  denominated  in  reference  to  the 
law  of  God  revealed  in  the  conscience.  When  the  internal  law  as  a 
revelation  of  God  is  outwardly  presented  in  a  literal  form,  it  only  serves 
to  bring  this  opposition  into  clearer  consciousness,  and  to  counterwork 
the  manifold  iiäuences  by  which  this  consciousness  is  obscured  and 
depressed.  Indeed,  the  law,  according  to  Paul,  cannot  conquer  sin 
internally,  but  only  serves  to  manifest  it  in  its  full  extent.  It  can 
produce  no  true  holiness  in  the  disposition;  nevertheless,  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  a  positive  law,  bringing  into  clearer  consciousness 
the  opposition  of  good  and  evil,  opposing  the  distinctly  expressed 
divine  will  to  sinful  inclinations,  by  threatening  and  alarming,  would 
check  the  outward  indulgence  of  sinful  desires,  act  as  a  check  on  grosser 
immorality,  and  promote  outward  moral  decorum.  This,  it  is  true, 
can  be  attained  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree  by  the  law,  since  it  has  , 
not  the  power  of  operating  on  the  internal  ground,  from  which  all^the 
outward  manifestations  of  sin  proceed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  law 
checks  the  grosser  outbreaks  of  sin ;  on  the  other,  it  occasions  that  the 
sinfulness  called  forth  by  opposition  from  its  concealment,  is  displayed 
in  the  form  of  particular  transgression  of  the  law,  and  a  man  thereby 
becomes  conscious  of  the  hidden  and  deeply-seated  root  of  all  evil. 
Both  may  be  represented  as  the  work  of  the  law ;  the  check  put  on  the 
outbreaks  of  sinfulness,  and  the  greater  prominence  given  to  it  in  the 
form  of  particular  transgressions  of  special  commands.  Both  may  be 
considered  as  the  objects  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  gave  the  law  tp 
man,  if  we  only  keep  the  various  references  distinct  from  each  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  total  brutalizatlon  of  human  nature^ 
and,  on  the  other,  not  to  permit  the  self-deception  that  any  other  means 
of  training  can  avail  short  of  that  method  which  will  effect  a  radical 
cure.  As  to  the  first  point,  Paul  marks  it  in  Eom.  iii.  23,  where  he  says 
that  men  were  kept  as  prisonera  by  the  law,  which  agrees  with  what 
Christ  says  when,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  opposes  the  holiness 
of  disposition  attained  through  the  gospel,  to  the  theocratic  political 
law,  which  would  only  restrain  from  without  the  outbreaking  force  of 
evil,  and  with  what  he  says  in  Matt.  xix.  8,  on  the  relation  of  the  law 
to  the  <rK\ripoKapila  of  men.  With  respect  to  the  other  interpretation  of 
the  passage — "  the  law  is  added  in  order  to  make  sin  knowable  as  such, 
to  bring  men  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  it  :'*  the  words  do  not  so  plainly 
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maintain  a  vivid  consciousness  of  sin.*  Since  the  law  put  an 
outward  check  on  the  sinful  propensity,  which  was  constantly 
giving  fresh  proofs  of  its  refructoriness — as  by  this  means  the 
consciousness  of  the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  became 
more  vivid,  and  hence  the  sense  of  need  bofii  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  and  freedom  from  its  bondage  was  awakened — ^the 
law  became  a  ^racdayoiyoc  etc  Xpcordv.  The  bondage  of 
Judaism  partly  consisted  in  the  union  of  religion  with  a  mul- 
titude of  sensible  forms,  which  could  only  typify  the  divine 
that  was  not  yet  distinctly  apprehended;  the  dependence  of 
the  development  of  the  internal  religious  life  on  outward  and 
sensible*  objects,  might  also  contribute,  like  the  moral  part 
of  the  law,  to  restrain  rude  sensuality,  to  awaken  the  internal 
religious  sentiment,  to  arouse  it  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
bondage  that  oppressed  it,  and  to  a  longing  after  fr-eedom.' 
convey  this  meaning.  According  to  that  interpretation  tbey  would 
mean — the  law  was  given  to  favour  transgressions,  in  order  that  trans- 
gressions might  t^e  place ;  the  thought  would,  after  all,  be  very  ob- 
scurely expressed,  and  if  this  were  said  without  further  limitation,  it 
would  convey  such  a  mean  estimate  of  the  law,  which  Paul  from  his 
standing-point  certainly  could  not  allow.  And  as  BUckert  justly 
remarks,  the  use  of  the  article  with  the  word  vapaß<l<r€w  (on  account  of 
certain  existing  sins  in  order  to  put  a  check  to  them)  better  suits  the 
method  of  interpretation  we  have  followed  and  the  connexion  of  the 
passage,  since  it  is  the  design  of  Paul  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  the  law  in  its  own  though  subordinate  value.  See  Schneckenburger  s 
review  of  Usteri's  work  on  the  Pauline  doctrines,  which  agrees  in  this 
and  several  other  points  with  our  own  views,  in  Bheinwald's  JReper- 
torium,  No.  vi.,  &c, 

'  Kom.  V.  20,  Tva  TXfopdfftj  ^  dfuifnta,  "  so  that  sin  might  abound," 
that  is,  that  the  power  of  indwelling  sin,  the  intuitive  force  of  the  sinful 
principle  as  such,  might  be  manifested  so  much  more  strongly.  In 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Pauline  sentiment^  Pritsche,  in  his 
excellent  commentary,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted,  justly  remarks 
(p.  350),  that  this  cannot  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage,  for  here 
kfiaprla  is  spoken  of  as  a  single  violation  of  God's  law.  The  sense  of  the 
passage  is,  in  order  that  transgressions  may  increase.  But  this  must 
serve  to  make  them  more  conscious  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  evil 
principle,  by  its  coming  forth  more  distinctly  in  outward  manifestation, 
as  we  detect  in  the  symptoms  of  a  positive  disease  the  morbific  matter 
which  has  been  for  a  long  time  lurking  in  the  system.  Thus,  Rom. 
vii.  13,  in  order  that  sin  might  show  itself  abundantly  as  sin;  sin  in  its 
destructive  power,  so  that  the  law,  in  itself  salutary,  must  bring  de- 
struction to  man  on  account  of  sin. 

*  The  B^SovK&aetu  ^b  rä  (rroix^Ta  =  tA  capKucd,  Vide  supra,  p.  828, 
note. 

'  Thus  Peter  calls  the  law  in  its  whole  extent,  contrasted  with  the 
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In  tliis  aspect,  the  unity  of  the  Moral  and  the  Ritual  in  the 
Mosaic  law  is  apparent ;  both  belonged  to  this  standing-point 
of  religions  and  moral  development^  and  subserved  the  same 
object. 

In  the  ages  preceding  Christianity,  mankind  were  divided 
into  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  distinction  between  them  con- 
sisted in  the  opposition  between  natural  development,  and 
revelation  among  the  Jews.  God  had  from  the  beginning 
commimicated  and  propagated  the  knowledge  of  himself  by  a 
connected  series  of  revelation ;  by  a  positive  law,  the  need  of 
a  redemption  was  manifested,  and  prolnises  were  given  with 
gradually  increasing  clearness  of  Him  who  was  to  justify  this 
need ;  Rom.  ix.  4.  The  theocracy  was  here  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  particular  nationality,  imtil  at  last  the  Redeemer 
arose  from  the  midst  of  this  nation,  and  verified  in  his  own 
person  the  promises  made  to  them.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  left  to  themselves,  and  shut  out  from  the  organized 
historical  preparation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still  the 
apostle  recognises,  as  we  have  here  remarked,  an  original 
revelation  of  God  among  the  heathen,  without  which  even 
idolatry  could  not  have  arisen.  He  presents  us  with  a  two- 
fold idea  of  divine  revelation,  distinguished  by  two  names. 
The  universal  revelation  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  through 
that  in  the  reason  and  conscience,  in  which  three  factors  are 
combined — the  self-revelation  of  God  in  creation  acting  from 
without — ^the  adaptation  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  spirit 
of  man,  (reason  and  conscience) — and  the  imdeniable  con- 
nexion of  created  spirits,  with  the  original  Spirit  whose 
offepring  they  are,  in  whom  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being,  the  foimtain  from  which  proceed  all  the  move- 
ments of  tibe  higher  life ;  this  universal  revelation  the  apostle 
distinguishes  by  the  name  ^aviptamc.  Revelation  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  (which  proceeds  not  from  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  through  the  medium  of  creation  like  the 
former,)  by  means  of  which  man  apprehends  in  a  divine  light 
the  truths  relating  to  salvation,  the  knowledge  of  which  ha 
could   not  attain  by  his  own  reason, —  Paul  terms  dirty- 

But  that  universal  revelation,  owing  to  the  corruption 

grace  of  redemption,  "  a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were 
able  to  bear."    Acts  xy.  10. 
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^hidi  repressed  the  awakened  consciousness  of  God,*  oould 
not  be  manifested  purely  and  clearly;  the  deification  of 
nature,  which  gained  the  ascendency  over  its  partial  illumi- 
nation of  mankind,  formed  an  opposition  against  the  element 
of  divine  revelation  in  Judaism  which  was  implanted  there  in 
its  pmity,  and  presented  by  the  providence  of  God.  But  in 
considering  the  opposition  of  Heathenism  to  Judaism,  we 
must  distinguish  from  its  injurious  influences  that  internally 
revealed  law  of  conscience  which  corr^ponded  to  the  positive 
law  in  Judaism. »  That  law  of  conscience  would  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  disunion  in  the  inner  man;  and  of  the  need 
of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity  could  find  no  point 

*  Rom.  i  18,  r^v  dx-jeeiav  iy  h^iKtc^  Kar4xoPres.  *'  They  repressed  the 
truth  that  manifcBted  itself  to  them,  the  consciousness  of  truth  that  was 
spriiiging  up  in  their  minds— through  sin."  In  these  words,  Paul  par- 
ticuiarly  referred  to  thie  Qentiles,  though  they  might  also  be  applied  to 
the  Jews.  It  was  not  needful  for  him  to  point  out  to  the  Jews  that  they 
could  not  allege  as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct,  the  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  law,  since  they  were  only  too  much  disposed  to  pride 
themselves  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  them. 

'  Although  Paul  was  accustomed  to  form  his  connexion  of  p6fjtos, 
from  Judaism,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  Mosaic  law;  yet  his  Christian 
universalism,  and  his  unfettered  views  of  the  process  of  human  develop- 
ment among  heathen  nations,  led  him  to  recognise  everywhere  a  law  of 
undeniable,  authority  in  ihe  hearts  of  men,  and  to  consid^  the  law, 
under  the  special  Mosaic  form,  as  the  representative  of  the  universal 
law  in  force  for  all  mankind ;  this  is  evident  from  Bom.  ii.  Hence,  we 
cannot  allow  that  Paul,  wherever  he  speaks  of  v6tios,  had  only  in  his 
thoughts  the  Mosaic  law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  maintain  that 
when  he  represents  the  law  as  one  that  condemns  man,  reveals  his  guilt» 
it  appears  to  him  as  the  representative  erf  the  divine  law  as  it  reveals 
itself,  and  is  applicable  to  all  mankind  though  less  clearly.  Although 
Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  Gal.  iii.  13,  and  descri^ 
it  as  "the  handwriting  of  ordinances,*'  Col.  ii.  14,  must  have  the  Jews 
immediately  in  view,  who  were  conscious  of  ihe  obligation  of  the  law, 
yet  certainly,  according  to  his  conceptions,  it  relates  to  all  mankind. 
As  long  as  the  law  was  in  force,  it  denounced  a  curse  on  all  who  did  not 
obey  it,  as  the  observance  of  it  was  the  only  means  for  participating  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  obtaining  eternal  life.  Hence  the  caree  pro- 
nounced by  it  must  be  first  taken  away,  that  "the  blessing  of  Abrahiun" 
which  related  to  all  mankind  might  come  upon  tiie  Gentiles ;  GaL  üL  14. 
Hence  also  among  the  heathen  the  revelation  of  the  hpyi  9€w  (to  ac- 
complish which  is  the  work  of  the  law),  Rom.  iv.  15,  must  precede,  and 
they  must  obtain  the  knowledge  that  through  Christ  they  are  freed  from 
this  6fiyrj  in  order  to  be  partakets  of  redemptiotL  These  remarks  are 
^f  force  against  the  views  of  RUckert  and  Usteri. — See  especially  their 
Commentary  on  Gal.  ilL  13. 
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of  connexion  or  entrance  in  men's  minds,  and  as  such  a  point 
of  connexion  Paul  on  all  occasions  employs  it  in  arguing  with 
the  Gentiles. 

The  apostle  places  in  opposition  to  each  other  the  Jews 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God^  and  the  heathen  who 
were  living  without  God;  still  he  does  not  put  all  who  were 
hving  in  heathenism  on  the  same  leveL  Certainly  he  could 
not  say  of  every  individual,  what  he  says  gf  the  corrupt  mass 
in  general,  Eph.  iv.  19,  that  they  had  given  themselves  up  to 
the  indulgence  of  their  lusts  with  a  suppression  of  all  moral 
feeling;  he  no  doubt  recognised  in  the  civil  and  domestic 
virtues  of  the  heathen  some  scattered  rays  of  the  repressed 
Imowledge  of  God.  In  this  respect  he  says,  comparing  the 
heathen  with  the  Jews,  that  where  the  former  ftüfill^  in 
some  cases  the  commands  of  the  law,  following  the  law 
written  on  their  hearts,  they  thereby  passed  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  positive  law  had  been 
given,  of  which  they  boasted,  but  neglected  to  obey  it.  Not 
that  we  can  suppose  him  to  mean,  that  in  any  instance  there 
was  anything  like  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  suppose 
this  would  be  in  dnrect  contradiction  to  what  Paul  affirms 
respecting  the  consciousness  of  guUt  imiversally  awakened  by 
the  law,  that  it  could  only  call  forth  a  sense  of  sin  and 
deserved  punishment ;  we  cannot  separate  a  single  act  from 
the  whole  life,  if  with  Paul  we  refer  everything  to  the  anima- 
ting disposition,  and  do  not  form  our  estimate  according  to 
the  outward  value  of  good  works.  Where  the  whole  of  the 
internal  life  was  not  animated  by  that  which  must  be  the 
principle  of  all  true  goodness,  that  principle  could  not  perfectly 
operate  even  for  a  single  moment.  Still  the  repressed  higher 
nature  of  man,  the  seat  of  the  law  of  God,  gave  more  or  fewer 
signs  of  its  existence. 

From  the  Jewish  and  from  the  Gentile  standing-points  there 
was  only  one  mode  of  transition  to  a  state  of  salvation,  the 
consciousness  of  an  inward  disunion  between  the  divine  and 
the  imdivine  in  human  nature,  and  proceeding  from  that, 
the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption.  And  hence 
there  were  two  hindrances  which  obstructed  the  attainment  of 
salvation  by  men;  either  the  gross  security  of  heathenism, 
where  the  higher  movements  of  life  were  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  dominion  of  sinful  pleasure,  or  the  Jewish  merit  of 
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works  and  self-righteousness,  where  men,  pacifying  their  cc«i- 
sciences  by  the  show  of  devotion  and  pf  fiilfillii^  the  law, 
deceived  themselves,  and  supposed  that,  by  the  mechanism  of 
outward  religious  exercises,  or  by  the  performance  of  certain 
actions  which  wore  the  appearance  of  good  works,  they  had 
attained  the  essence  of  the  holiness  required  by  the  divine 
law.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Paul  says  of  the  Jews,  Bom. 
X,  3,  that  since  they  knew  not  the  essence  of  true  holiness 
which  avails  before  God  and  can  be  imparted  by  God  alone, 
and  since  they  esteemed  their  own  works  to  be  genuine  holi- 
ness— ^they  could  not  perceive  their  insufficiency,  and  hence 
they  could  not  appropriate  the  holiness  revealed  and  imparted 
by  God.^  As  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews,  insensible  of 
their  need  of  divine  aid,  endeavoured  to  attain  holiness  by  the 
observance  of  the  law,  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  it ; 
so  on  the  other  hand  the  heathen — those,  namely,  in  whom 
self-conceit  of  another  kind  had  not  been  produced  by  a  phi- 
losophical training — since  no  such  spiritual  pride  counteracted 
the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption  in  their  minds,  when 
once  through  particular  circumstances,  inward  experiences, 
or  perhaps  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,«  the  voice  ci 
the  law  had  been  distinctly  heard — ^were  easily  awakened  to 
this  feeling  of  helplessness,  and  thus  led  to  üedth  in  the 
Bedeemer.* 

In  another  respect  also,  Paul  compares  the  Jewish  and  the 
heathen  or  Grecian  standing-points  with  one  another.  Among 
the  Jews  the  predominance  of  the  sensuous  element  in  their 

^  The  iucouoffCvri  rod  0cov  here  denote  a  righteousness  which  avails 
before  Qod,  and  originates  with  him,  in  opposition  to  one  which  men 
suppose  may  be  attained  by  their  own  power  and  works,  and  which, 
though  men  may  deceive  themselves  by  false  appearances,  cannot  stand 
in  the  sight  of  a  holy  omniscient  God.  It  denotes  accordingly  the 
manner  in  which  men  are  justified  through  £uUi  in  Christ,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  righteousness  of  the  law  or  of  works.  The  apostle  uses  the 
expression  vxmiyriirav,  since  he  considers  the  cause  of  their  not  receiv- 
ing what  €k)d  is  willing  to  bestow,  to  be  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  a 
want  of  humility  and  acquiescence  in  the  divine  arrangements. 

'  Which  in  this  connexion  must  present  itself  at  first  as  a  revelation 
of  the  dirine  wrath  against  sin.    Rom.  i.  18. 

'  Hence,  naturally,  as  among  the  Jews  it  was  precisely  their  Smmccük 
Pofiov  ^Kcuotriyris  which  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  true  right- 
eousness, so  among  the  heathen  their  firj  Umicut'  was  the  cause  of  their 
more  easily  attaining  it. 
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religious  life^  which^  being  unsusceptible  of  the  internal  reve-^ 
lation  of  divine  power,  sought  for  extraordinary  events  in  the 
world  of  the  senses  as  marks  of  the  divine,  a  tendency  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sign-9eeking,  was  opposed  to 
fidth  in  a  crucified  Bedeemer,  who  had  appeared  in  "  the  form 
of  a  servant."  This  revelation  of  the  power  of  €k)d,  where  the 
sensual  man  could  perceive  only  weakness  and  ignominy,  must 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  their  signnseeking  minds, 
which  longed  for  a  Messiah  in  visible  earibhly  glory  as  the 
foimder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  Among  the  educated  portion 
of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  that  one-sided  tendency,  which 
sought  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  love  of  knowledge  in  a 
new  religion,  the  one-sided  predominance  of  specidation,  which 
Paul  designated  wisdom-seeking  and  philosophical  conceit — 
opposed  feith  in  that  preaching  which  did  not  begin  with  the 
solution  of  intellectual  difficulties,  but  with  ofifering  satisfac- 
tion  to  hearts  that  longed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  sanc- 
tification ;  hence  to  this  class  of  persons  the  doctrine  which  did 
not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  wisdom-seeking  tendency, 
and  demanded  the  renunciation  of  their  imaginary  wisdom, 
must  have  appeared  as  foolishness ;  1  Cor.  i.  22, 23.  Thus  Paul 
said  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  He  who  thinks 
himself  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
find  true  wisdom  in  the  gospel.  To  the  Jews  the  language 
addressed  on  the  Pauline  principles  would  be.  He  who  esteems 
himself  righteous  must  first  become  in  his  own  eyes  a  sinner, 
that  he  may  find  in  the  gospel  true  righteousness.  Thus  must 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  be  brought  to  their  own  experi- 
ence, to  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  in  order,  by  feeling  their  need  of  help,  to  be  in 
a  suitable  state  for  receiving  that  redemption  which  was  pre- 
pared for  all  mankind ;  Rom.  xi.  32.  The  whole  history  of 
^i^uuikind  has  redemption  for  its  object,  and  there  are,  accord-» 
log  to  the  measure  of  the  diversified  standing-points  of  human 
development,  diversified  degrees  of  preparation ;  but  this  is 
the  central  point  to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  tends, 
where  all  the  lines  in  the  development  of  individual  genera- 
tions and  nations  meet.  According  to  this,  we  must  under- 
stand what  Paul  says,  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  Gal.  iv.  4 — ^when  he  speaks,  Eph.  iii.  9,  of 
the  mystery  of  redemption  as  hidden  fi:om  eternity  in  God — 
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and  wliicb  wais  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  time,  Eph.  i.  10.  In  the  divine  counsels  he  could  not  sup- 
pose there  was  a  before  and  after;  but  by  this  mode  <^ 
expression  he  marks  the  internal  relation  of  the  divine  counsels 
and  works  to  each  other,  the  actual  establishment  of  the  king* 
dorn  of  Grod  among  men  by  redemption,  the  final  aim  of  the 
whole  earthly  creation  by  which  its  destiny  will  be  completely 
fulfilled.  This  globe  is  created  and  destined  for  the  purpose  of 
being  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  being  animated  by 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  body  of  which  the  kii^om  of  Grod 
is  the  souL  The  end  of  all  created  existence  is  that  it  may 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  reveal  God  in  his  ^ory. 
But  in  order  that  this  may  be  really  accomplished,  it  must  be 
with  consciousness  and  freedom,  and  these  are  qualities  which 
can  be  foimd  only  in  an  assemblage  of  rational  beings.  It 
is  such  an  assemblage  therefore  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  when  the  reason  of  the 
creature  has  been  brought  by  sin  into  a  state  of  contrariety 
with  the  end  of  its  existence.  Redemption  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  Crod  on  this  globe. 

Paul  could  not  indeed  have  represented  human  nature 
under  the  aspect  of  its  need  of  redemption  in  this  manner,  if 
he  had  not  been  led  to  the  depths  of  self-knowledge  by  his 
own  peculiar  development.  But  so  fiur  was  he  from  mingling 
a  foreign  element  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  from  his 
own  experience  he  has  drawn  a  picture  which  every  man,  who 
like  Paul  has  striven  after  holiness,  must  verify  from  his  self- 
knowledge  ;  it  is  a  picture,  too,  the  truth  of  which  is  presup- 
posed by  the  persoiml  instructions  of  Christ,  as  we  shall  find 
by  reading  the  three  first  gospels.  We  gather  this  not  so 
much  from  single  expressions  of  Christ  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  as  from  the  representations  he  gives 
of  the  work  be  had  to  accomplish  in  its  relation  to  mankind.' 
When  he  compares  Christianity  to  leaven  which  was  designed 
to  leaven  the  whole  mass  into  which  it  was  cast,  he  intimates 
the  necessity  of  transforming  human  nature  by  a  new  hi^ier 
element  of  life  which  would  be  infused  into  it  by  Christianity. 
Christ  calls  himself  the  Physician  of  mankind ;  he  says  that 

.  '  That  tbe  work  of  Christ  presapposes  a  condition  of  cormption  and 
elplessneae,  is  acknowledged  by  De  Wette  in  his  Biblischen  DogmaJtik, 
246. 
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he  came  only  for  the  sick,  for  sinners ;  Matt  ix.  13  ;  Lxike  v. 
32.  It  is  impossible  that  by  such  language  he  could  intend 
to  divide  men  into  two  classes — ^the  sick,  those  who  were 
burdened  with  sin,  and  who  needed  his  aid ; — and  the  righteous, 
those  in  health  and  who  needed  not  his  assistance  or  could 
easily  dispense  with  it;  for  the  persons  in  reference  to  whose 
objections  he  uttered  this  declaration,  he  would  certainly  have 
recognised,  least  of  all  as  righteous  and  healthy.  Bather  wotdd 
he  have  said,  that  as  he  came  only  as  a  Physician  for  the  sick, 
as  a  Bedeemer  for  sinners,  he  could  only  fulfil  his  mission 
in  the  case  of  those  who,  conscious  of  disease  and  sin,  were 
willing  to  receive  him  as  Physician  and  Bedeemer ;  that  he 
was  come  in  vain  for  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge their  need  of  healing  and  redemption.  Christ,  when  he 
draws  the  lines  of  that  moral  idedl  after  which  his  disciples 
are  to  aspire,  never  expresses  his  reliance  on  the  moral  capar 
bilities  of  human  nature,  on  the  powers  of  reason ;  he  app^Qs 
rather  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  insufficiency,  the  sense 
of  the  need  of  illumination  by  a  higher  divine  light,  of  sancti- 
fication  by  the  power  of  a  divine  life ;  wants  like  these  he 
promises  to  satisfy.  Hence  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
he  begins  with  pronoimcing  blessed  such  a  tendency  of  the 
disposition,  since  it  will  surely  attain  what  it  seeks ;  compare 
Matt*  xi.  28.  When  Christ,  Matt.  xix.  Luke  xvii.  enjoined  on 
the  rich  man  who  asked  him  what  he  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life — ^to  "keep  the  commandments,"  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  what  Paul  asserts  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  works  of  the  law  for  the  attainment  of  salvation,  but  is 
identical  with  it,  only  under  another  form  and  aspect.  Christ 
wished  to  lead  this  individual,  who  according  to  the  Jewiph 
notions  was  righteous,  to  a  consciousness  that  outward  con- 
formity to  the  law  by  no  means  involved  the  disposition  that 
was  required  for  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
test  of  renoimcing  self  and  the  world  which  he  imposed  upon 
him,  would  lead  one  who  was  still  entangled  in  the  love  of 
earthly  things,  though  from  his  youth  he  had  lived  in  out- 
ward conformity  to  the  law,  to  feel  that  he  was  destitute  of 
this  disposition.  Nor  can  we,  from  the  expressions  in  which 
children  are  represented  as  models  of  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  men  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  Matt  xix.  14, 
Luke  xviii  15,  infer  the   doctrine  of  the  incorruption  of 
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human  nature/  partly  because  the  point  of  comparison  is  only 
the  simplicity  and  compliance  of  children,  the  consciousness 
of  immaturity,*  the  disclaiming  of  imaginary  preeminence,  the 
renunciation  of  prejudices ;  and  partly  because  childhood  is 
an  age  in  which  the  tendency  to  sin  is  less  developed,'  but  by 
no  means  implies  the  non-existence  of  such  a  tendency.  Still 
Christ  could  not  have  used  these  and  similar  expressions  (as  in 
Matt.  xvii.  10)  in  commendation  of  what  existed  in  children 
as  an  undeveloped  bud,  if  he  had  not  recognised  in  them 
a  divine  impress,  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  God,  which  when 
brought  from  the  first  into  communion  with  Christ,  was  carried 
back  to  its  original,  and  thereby  preserved  from  the  reaction 
of  the  sinfid  principle.*  And  the  recognition  of  a  something 
in  human  nature  allied  to  the  divine,  is  implied  in  what  Christ 
says  of  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  of  that  which  is  the  light  of  the 
inner  man,  by  the  relation  of  which  to  the  source  of  light,  the 
whole  direction  and  complexion  of  the  life  is  determined ;  so 
that,  either  by  keeping  up  a  connexion  with  its  divine  source, 
light  is  spread  over  the  life  of  man,  or  if  the  eye  be  darkened 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  worldly  tendency,  the  whole  life  ia 
involved  in  darkness.  But  as  we  have  seen,  Paul  presupposes 
such  an  undeniable  and  partially  illuminating  knowledge  of 
God  in  human  nature,  and  this  assumption  is  supported  by 
what  he  says  of  the  various  degrees  of  moral  development 
among  mankind. 

The  idea  of  the  need  of  redemption  leads  us  to  the  work  of 
redemption  accomplished  by  Christ.  Paul  distinguishes  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  his  doing  and  his  suffering.  To  sin,  which 
from  the  first  transgression  has  reigned  over  all  mankind,  he 
opposes  the  perfect  holy  life  of  Christ.  To  the  evil  whose 
consummation  is  death,  representing  itself  as  punishment  in 
connexion  with  sin  by  virtue  of  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  con- 

'  As  Bamngarten  Crusius  appears  to  do  in  his  Biblischen  Dogmatih, 
p.  362. 

'  See  my  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  647. 

'  On  this  account  Paul  in  1  Cor.  ziv.  20,  speaks  of  a  vrtind^^w  rf  «euc/'f. 

^  The  qualities  which  Christ  attributes  to  children,  are  entirely  op* 
posed  to  a  harsh  Angustinian  theology,  and  the  gloomy  view  of  life 
founded  upon  it,  although  this  must  be  recognised  as  relatively  a 
necessary  step  in  -the  development  of  the  Christian  life,,ii^  reference  to 
.  certain  circumstances,  and  as  the  root  of  important  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  church. 
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denmation  founded  in  the  conscience,  he  opposes  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  as  the  Holy  One;  which,  as  they  have  no 
reference  to  sins  of  his  own,  can  only  relate  to  the  sins  of  aU 
mankind,  for  whose  redemption  they  were  endured.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  Paul  says  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  that  what 
was  impossible  to  the  law,  what  it  was  unable  to  effect  owing 
to  the  predominant  sinMness  in  himian  nature,  (namely  to 
destroy  the  reign  of  sin  in  human  nature,  which  the  law 
aimed  to  effect  by  its  holy  commands,)  was  accomplished  by 
God,  when  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in  that  human 
nature  which  hitherto  had  been  imder  the  .dominion  of  sin,, 
and  when  he  condemned  sin,  that  is,  despoiled  it  of  its  power 
and  supremacy,  and  manifested  its  powerlessness  in  that 
human  nature,  over  which  it  had  before  reigned,  in  order  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  believers,  as 
those  whose  lives  were  governed  not  by  sinful  desire  but  by 
the  Spirit,  the  divine  vital  principle  of  the  Spirit  that  pro- 
ceeded fix>m  Christ.*  Paul  does  not  here  sp^ik  of  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  contemplates  it  as  a 
whole,  by  which  the  perfect  holiness  required  by  the  law  was 
realized.  Thus  the  reign  of  holiness  in  human  nature  sue» 
ceeds  to  the  reign  of  sin,  the  latter  is  now  destroyed  and  the 
former  established  objectively  in  human  nature ;  and  from  this 
objective  foundation  its  continued  development  proceeds. 
And  in  no  other  way  can  the  human  race  be  brought  to  ftdfil 
their  destiny,  the  r^lization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
cannot  proceed  from  sin  and  estrangement  from  God,  but 
must  take  its  commencement  from  a  perfectly  holy  life,  pre- 
senting a  perfect  imion  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  The 
Spirit  of  Christ,  from  which  this  realization  of  the  ideal  of 
hoHness  proceeded  in  his  own  life,  is  also  the  same  by  which 
the  life  of  behevers,  who  are  received  into  his  fellowship,  is 
continually  formed  according  to  this  archetype.  In  Rom.  v.  1 8, 

*  The  other  interpretation  of  this  passage,  according  to  which  it 
means  that  Christ  bore  for  men  the  puninhment  attached  to  sin  by  the 
Iftw,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  favoured  by  the  context,  for  it  is  most 
natural  to  refer  the  dS^yarov  roO  yufiov  in  the  first  class  to  the  Kara- 
leplvftP  Tfjif  dfjMfniap  in  the  last.  But  this  will  not  suit  If  we  take  the 
first  in  the  sense  of  condemning  and  punishing,  for  it  was  precisely  this 
^hich  the  law  coiUd  do ;  but  to  condemn  sin  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
▼ord  is  used  in  John  zvi.  11,  and  xiL  81,  the  law  was  prevented  from 
d(nng  by  Uie  opposition  of  the  crdp^. 
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Paul  opposes  to  the  one  em  of  Adam  the  one  holy  work 
(the  ty  ^iKaitofia)  of  Christ  And  i^  induced  by  the  contrast 
to  the  one  sin  of  Adam,  he  had  in  Tiew  one  act  especially  of 
Christ,  the  ofifering  up  of  himself,  as  an  act  of  love  to  God  and 
man,  and  of  volimtary  obedience  to  God,  still  this  single  act, 
even  according  to  Paul's  statement,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  something  isolated,  but  as  the  closing  scene  in  harmony 
with  the  whole,  by  which  he  completed  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  of  holiness  in  himian  nature,  and  banished  sin  from  it 
In  this  view  indeed  the  whole  life  of  Christ  may  be  considered 
as  one  holy  work.  As  by  one  sin,  the  first  by  which  a  com- 
mencement was  made  of  a  life  of  sin  in  the  human  race,  sin^^ 
and  with  sin  condemnation  and  death,  spread  among  all  man- 
kind ;  so  from  this  one  holy  life  of  Christ,  holiness  and  a  life 
of  eternal  happiness  resulted  for  all  mankind.  This  holy  life 
of  Christ,  Grod  would  consider  as  the  act  of  the  human  race, 
but  it  can  only  be  realized  in  those  who,  by  an  act  of  free 
self-determination,  appropriate  this  work  accomplished  for  all, 
and  by  this  surrender  of  themselves  enter  through  Christ  into 
a  new  relation  with  God;  those  who  through  fiiith  are 
released  from  the  connexion  with  the  life  of  sin  propagated 
from  Adam,  and  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  a  holy  life  with 
Christ  Since  they  are  thus  in  union  with  Chnst,  in  the 
fellowship  of  his  Spirit,  for  his  sake  they  are  presented  as 
ciKawL  before  God,  and  partake  of  all  that  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  holiness  of  Christ  and  of  his  eternally  blessed 
life.  In  this  sense,  Paul  says  that  from  the  one  ^ucaivfxa  of 
Christ,  objective  diKaitoaig  and  the  consequent  title  to  fwjj 
comes  upon  all  (Rom.  v.  18)  ;  that  by  the  obedience  of  one 
many  shall  be  made  righteous  (v.  19)  ;  in  this  latter  passage, 
he  probably  blends  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ;  the  ob- 
jective imputation  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  realized  by  Christ, 
foimded  in  the  divine  coimsels,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
human  race  appear  in  the  divine  sight ;  and  the  consequent 
subjective  realization,  gradually  developed,  which  proceeds 
from  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  such,  we  find  this  (not  to  mention  other  passages  where 
this  idea  forms  the  basis)  distinctly  stated  in  two  places.  In 
Gal.  iii.  13,  after  the  apostle  had  said  that  the  law  only  passed 
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eentenoe  of  condemnation  upon  men*  who  liad  shown  that 
they  were  guilty  of  -violating  it,  he  adds,  that  Christ  has  freed 
them  from  this  condemnation  since  on  their  account  and  in 
their  stead'  he  had  borne  this  condemnation,  hy  suffering  the 
punishment  of  the  cross  as  a  person  accused  by  the  law.  The 
second  place  is  2  Cor.  y.  21.  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  the 
sinless  one,  God  has  made  sin  for  our  sakes  (the  abstract  for 
the  concrete) ;  he  has  made  him  a  sinner,  he  has  allowed  him 
to  appear  as  a  sufferer  on  accoimt  of  sin,  that  we  might  become 
through  him  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  such  as  may 
appear  before  God  as  righteous ;  that  therefore  as  Christ  the 
Holy  One  entered  by  his  sufferings  into  the  fellowship  of  oxur 
guilt,  so  we  sinners  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  his  holiness. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Paul  divided  the  life  of 
Christ  into  two  parts.  At  first  Christ  presented  himself  as  a 
weak  mortal,  although  conscious  of  possessing  a  divine  nature 
and  dignity,  submitting  to  all  the  wants  and  limitations  of 
earthly  humanity,  parfaeiking  of  all  those  evils  which  affect 
human  nature  in  connexion  with  sin,  and  as  the  pimiahment 

^  Although  the  use  of  vfias  ((M.  ill.  13)  and  the  contrast  with  the 
^Brri,  ▼.  14,  make  it  probable  that  Paul  had  the  Jews  diieflj  in  his 
thoughts,  yet  this  by  no  means  excludes  a  reference  to  mankind  in 
general ;  (agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  ideal 
and  universal  relation  of  the  law.)  Paul  indeed  says  particularly  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  could  not  attain  righteousness  by  the  law,  as  they  ex- 
pected, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  denounced  its  curse  against  them,  from 
which  they  must  first  be  freed.  But  since  the  y6tios  corresponds  to  the 
universal  law  written  on  the  heart,  so  also  this  curse  pronounced  by  the 
law  corresponds  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  that  internal  law 
pronounces  in  the  consciences  of  men.  The  curse  is  only  first  expressly 
pronounced  among  the  Jews,  and  presented  more  distinctly  to  their 
consciousness ;  just  as  the  express  promises  were  first  made  to  them. 
See  the  excellent  remarks  in  BengeVs  Gnomon.  On  this  supposition, 
the  natural  connexion  between  v.  IS  and  14,  is  apparent,  which  is 
founded  in  the  thought  that  the  heathen  must  be  first  freed  from  the 
curse  which  rests  on  them  as  sinners»  in  order  that  the  blessing  which 
vas  to  extend  itself  from  Abraham  to  all  mankind,  and  which  could  not 
l>e  fulfilled  in  those  who  were  estranged  from  God  by  guilt,  might  be 
fulfilled  in  them.  -The  same  sentiment,  though  expressed  in  another 
form,  occurs  in  all  the  passages  where  it  is  said  that  all  need  forgiveness 
of  sins.  As  in  Paul's  mind  there  was  a  common  reference  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  he  joins  them  together  in  the  Xtf/Sw/Kv.  And  afterwards  he 
says,  that  Christ  when  he  appeared  among  that  nation  who  typified  the 
theocracy  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  performed  this  for  the  whole  human  race,  who  therefore  were 
brought  into  a  filial  relation  to  God. 

'  Both  these  ideas  may  be  included  in  the  virep  ij/uSv. 
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of  sin,  so  that  in  Ms  outward  appearance  and  condition  he 
placed  himself  entirely  on  a  level  with  men  suffering  on 
account  of  sin.  The  consummation  of  this  state  was  the 
crucifixion,  as  the  consummation  of  the  misery  entailed  by 
sin  is  presented  in  death.  The  second  part  was  the  life  of 
Christ  risen  and  glorified,  in  which  his  unchangeable  divine 
and  blessed  life  reveals  itself  in  perfection,  ccoresponding  to 
that  perfect  holiness  which  he  manifested  on  earth — for  as  sin 
and  death,  so  are  sinlessness  and  a  life  of  eternal  blessedness 
correlative  ideas  in  Paul's  writings;  and  as  in  Christ's  risen 
and  glorified  humanity,  that  divine  life  is  presented  which 
corresponds  to  perfect  holiness,  so  it  is  a  practical  proof  that 
he  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  fulfilled  the  law  of  holiness 
in  and  for  human  nature,  and,  by  enduring  the  sufferings 
incurred  through  sin,  efiß^cted  the  release  of  mankind  from 
the  guilt  and  punishment,  and  has  assured  to  them  eternal 
life,  which  will  be  communicated  to  all  who  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  him  by  faith.  Thus  it  is  declared  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  4, 
that  though  Christ  was  crucified  owing  to  human  weakness, 
the  crucifixion  was  the  closing  point  of  his  life  in  the  partici- 
pation of  human  weakness — ^yet  since  his  resurrection,  he 
enjoys  a  life  of  divine  power  without  any  mixture  of  human 
weakness.  In  Eom.  vi.  16,  the  death  of  Christ  Is  spoken  of 
as  bearing  a  relation  to  sin — ^as  an  event  which,  but  for  sin, 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  had  for  its  only  object  the 
blotting  out  of  sin ;  and  that  having  perfectly  attained  that 
end,  it  was  not  to  be  repeated.  The  earthly  life  and  sufferings 
of  Christ  bear  a  relation  to  sin,  as  being  the  means. of  re- 
deeming the  himian  race  from  it.  But  now  the  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour,  having  once  completed  the  redemption  of 
human  nature,  is  separated  from  all  relation  to  sin  and  the 
evils  corihected  with  it,  and  exalted  above  all  conflicts  and 
earthly  weakness,  lives  in  divine  power  and  blessedness,  to 
the  glory  of  God  He  no  longer  endures  the  sufferings  to 
which  human  nature  became  subject  by  sin,  and  he  needs  to 
perform  nothing  more  for  the  extinction  of  sin,  having  done 
this  once  for  alL  There  remains  only  his  positive  operation 
for  the  glory  of  God,  without  the  negative  reference  to  the 
extinction  of  sin.  Conscious  of  his  divinity,  he  did  not 
eagerly  retain  (Philip,  ii.  6)  equality  with  God  for  the  mere 
exhibition  of  it,  but  divested  himself  of  the  divine  glory  which 
appertained  to  him,  presented  himself  in  the  form  of  human 
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dependence^  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  imto 
deaths  even  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross.  ^  Wherefore — 
on  account  of  this  perfect  obedience  rendered  imder  all  human 
weakness  and  suflFering — God  has  exalted  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  and  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  According  to  this 
train  of  ideas,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  as 
haying  a  relation  to  sin,  so  Ins  resurrection  is  adduced  as  a 
practical  evidence  of  the  freedom  from  sin  and  the  justifica- 
tion bestowed  by  him,  by  virtue  of  the  connexion  existing, 
not  only  between  sin  and  death,  but  between  righteousness 
and  eternal  life.  And  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  an  objective  proof  of  the  release  of 
human  nature  from-  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  death  that  it 
involved,  the  apostle  says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  17,  "  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  From  this  connexion  of  ideas 
it  follows,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  be  always  con- 
sidered in  union  with  his  whole  life  and  as  the  close  and 
consummation  of  it;  and  with  a  twofold  reference  which, 
according  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  they  bear  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  redemption,  namely,  the  appropriation  of 
human  guilt,  by  entering  into  the  suffering  condition  of  man 
— and  the  perfect  realization  of  the  moral  law.  And  there- 
fore, when  Paul  speaks  of  what  Christ  effected  by  his  blood 
and  his  cross,  one  single  point  which  forms  the  consummation 
and  close  of  the  whole  stands  for  that  whole,  according  to  a 
mode  of  expression  common  to  the  sacred  writers,  though  in 
its  full  significance  it  can  be  imderstood  only  in  connexion 
with  all  the  rest. 

As  the  result  of  this  work  of  Christ  for  sinftil  mankind, 
Paul  specifies  reconciliation  with  God,  redemption,  justification. 
With  respect  to  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  it  cannot  have  been 
conceived  by  Paul  as  if  men  had  been  objects  of  the  divine 
wrath  and  hatred,  till  Christ  appeasing  the  divine  justice  by 
his  sufferings,  by  his  timely  intervention  reconciled  an  of- 
fended God  to  mankind,  and  made  them  again  the  objects  of 

1  An  illustration  of  Paul's  language  may  be  found  in  an  Epistle  of 
Constantine,  relating  to  some  Christians  who  eagerly  seized  on  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  from  exile  to  their  native  country,  olov  aprayfui 
Tt  rijv  ivdyoSoy  iroiriffcifitvoi,  Etiseb.  de  Vita  Conatan.  ii.  31,  and  the 
words  of  Eusebius  himself,  Ht8t.  Ecdes.  viii.  12,  respecting  those  who 
preferred,  rather  than  surrendering  themselves  to  the  heathen,  roy 
^ivtnoy  apway/xa  $4fitP0i  Trjs  rwy  ivffatßwy  ftox^pias* 
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bis  lovef;  för  Üie  plaa  of  redemption  pmmpposes  the  lova  of 
God<  towards  the  raee  that  needed  cedemptien,-  and  Paul  oon- 
aiders  the.  sending  of  Qhriat,  and.  his  living,  andi  suffering,  for 
mankind,  a«  the  revelation  of  the  si:^rabounding  love  Mkd, 
grace  of  God;.  Eph.  iiL  19;  Titu»  üL  4;  Rom*  v^  8;,viiL  32,. 
And  this  counsel  of  God's  love  he  represents  as  etesmal).  so»^ 
that  the  notion  of  an  influence  on  Giod  produced  in.  time  Ml» 
to  the  ground,  onoe  the  whole  life  and  sufferings  of  Chrifit 
were  only  the  completion  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  divine 
love.  Therefore  Paid  never  says,,  tiiat  God  being  hostile  to» 
men,  became  reconciled  to  them  through  Christ,  but  that 
men  wbo  wece  the  enemies  of  GU)d  became  reconciled  to  him.; 
ßom.  V.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  16».*  Thus  he  calls  on  m^i  to  be  rcr 
conciled  to  God;  2  Cor.  v.  20«  The  obstacle  exist»  on  the 
fflda  of  men,,  and  owing  to  this  they  do  not  receive  the  reve^ 
lation  of  the  love  of  God  into  their  self^consciousness;  and 
since  by  the  redeeming  work  of  Chiist  this  obstacle  is  taken 
away,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  reconciled,  man  to  God^. 
and  made  him  aa  object  of  diviiie  love. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  attach  merely  a  subjec- 
tivemeaning  to  reconciliation;  and  the  ideas  preaipposed  by 
it  of  enmity  with  God>  and  of  God's  wrath»  may  appear  to  be 
only  indications  of  subjective:  rdations,  in.  which  man  finds 
himself  in  a  certain^  state  of  disposition  towards  God — indica^ 
tions  of  the  manner  in  whidi  God  presents  himself  iio  tho 
ccmscience  of  a  man  estranged  &>om  him  by  sin,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  must  develop  itself  in 
connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt  Thus  by  the  term 
BeconciUation  only  such  an  influence  on  the  disposition  of 
man.  may  be  denoted,  by  which  it  is  delivered  from  its  formar 
state,  and  placed  in  another  relation  towards  God.  Since 
Christ  by  his  whole  life,  by  bis  words  and  works,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  participation  in  t^e  sufferings  of  humanity,  smd 
by  his  sufferings  for  men,  has  revealed  God's  love  towards 

*  If  we  only  reflect  upon  the  connexion  of  l^e  objective  and  the  snb- 
jective  in  the  doctrine  of  Paul  respecting  the  reoonciliaüon  of  men  with 
God,  it  will  easily  ^>pear  that  this  passage  is  not  chargeable  with  that 
want  of  logical  connexion  and  clearness  of  conception,  which  one  of  the 
most  noted  exposttors  of  the  Pauline  Epistles — ^Ruckert — fancied  that 
he  found  in  it :  the  love  of  truth  has,  however,  led  this  estimable  man 
to  a  more  correct  view,  and  in. the  last  edition  of  hl<^  able  Comment»^ 
on  the  BomaoB,  he  has  improved  his  analysis^ 
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those  who  must  have  felt  themsei^es  estranged  &om  him  by 
sin — and  has  exhibited  his  sufferings  as  a  pledge  of  Üie  fbr- 
giving  love  of  God,  and  his  resurrection  as  a  pledge  of  iäie 
eternal  life  destined  for  liiem,. — thus  he  has  kincüed  a  recipro- 
eal  love  and  chilcQike  confidence  towards  God  in.  the  sou&  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  firee  themselves  from  the  state  of. 
disquietude:  which  was  produced  by  the  consciousnesff  of  guilt. 
The  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  (according  to  this  view) 
consists  in  nothing  else  tiian  the  alWation  of  disposition  sariB- 
ihg  from  the  revelation  of  God's  love  towardfe  feüön  humanity^ 
which  this  revelation  produces  in  tiheir  seif-conserousness*. 
Still  it  is  supposed  that  the  reeonciliation  of  man  tO'  God  is 
not  the  result  of  any  amendment  on  the  part  of  the  former^ 
but  the  amendment  is  the  refflxlt  of  the  reconciliatiion,  smce 
tiirough  the  new  determination  of  the  self-consdousness-  b^ 
mean»  of  love  and  confidence  towards  God^  an  altogether  new 
direction  of  the  life,  the  source  of  all  real  amendment  turned 
towards  God  and  away  from  sin  is  produced.  According  to^ 
this  view  also,  it  is  presupposed  that  ma%  who  Mt  himself 
estraaiged  from  God  by  sin,  finds  in  himself  no  groimd  of 
Qonfid^e  towards  God^  and  requires  an  objective  ground^  a 
praetical.  revelation  to  which  his  own  sel^onsciousness  can 
attach  itself,,  in  order  to  excite  and  suppoct  his  Gonfideneei. 
This  latter  is,  without  doubt,,  a  leading  point  of  Üie  Paulina 
system,  as  it  is  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in  gene- 
rsL  AE  tiie  exhortations  and  encouragements  of  the  apostle 
proceed  continually  from  a  ceferenee  to  the  practical  revela^ 
tion  of  God's  redeeming  love..  Nor  can:  it  be  a  valid  objection, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Paul,  in  2^  Cor.  v.  20,  addressing  tiiose 
who  were  already  believers,  and  calling  on  Üiem  to  be  reconw 
eiied  to  God,  meant  that  by  amendknent  they  entered  into  a 
new  relation  to  God,  and  were  broU|^t  out  of  Üieir  former 
state  of  enmity;'  for  it  makes  here  no  difference  whether  Paul 
is  ^peaking  to  those  who'  had  already  pro&ssed  Chri^mnity, 
or  to  those  with  whom  this  was  not  the  case.  In  every  case; 
according  to  his  conceptions,  the  believing  approprialdon  of 
the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God  efi^ted  throt^  Ghrist 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  direction  of  the  life,  and  whei» 
ÜOB  did  not  ensue,  it  was  a  fflgn  that  the  believing  appropria- 
tion  had  not  taken  place,  and  the  man  was  still  destitute  of 
that  reconciliation  with  God  from  which  amendment  pro- 
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ceeds.^  In  that  very  passage  Paul  does  not  say,  Amend  your- 
selves in  order  that  you  may  be  reconciled  to  God;  but 
rather,  Let  not  the  graoe  of  reconciliation  appear  to  be  in 
vain  for  you,  as  if  you  had  not  appropriated  it»  By  Christ's 
offering  up  his  life  for  man  estranged  from  God,  man  is  objec- 
tively reconciled  to  God.  God  has  removed  that  which  made 
the  separation  between  himself  and  man.  But  what  has  been 
objectively  accompHshed  for  aU  mankind,  must  now  be  ap- 
propriated by  each  individual  and  thus  become  subjective. 
Hence,  according  to  these  different  points  of  view,  Paul  could 
say — "  Be  ye  reconciled  {subjectively)  to  God,"  and  "  We  are 
reconciled  {objectively)  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  '* 
Rom.  V.  10. 

But  those  views  in  conformity  to  which  the  life  and  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  are  considered  merely  as  a  manifestation  of 
God's  love,  and  the  reconciliation  effected  by  him  as  the  sub- 
jective influence  of  this  manifestation  on  the  human  heart, 
appear  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  meaning  of  the  Paiiline 
declarations  already  quoted  respecting  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  And  although  the  gross  anthropopathical  notion  of 
God's  reconciliation  with  man,  is  evidently  inconsistent  with. 
Paid's  train  of  ideas,  it  does  not  follow,  that  by  the  expression 
reconciliation,  only  a  subjective  change  in  the  disposition  of 
man  is  denoted,  for  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  explaining 
the  correlative  ideas  of  an  enmity  with  Grod,  and  a  wrath  of 
God  merely  as  subjective,  and  among  the  various  designations 
of  the  divine  attributes  connected  with  them,  acknowledge  a 
reality  merely  in  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  common  fact  of  human  consciousness,  according  to 
which  a  man  addicted  to  sin  feels  himself  estranged  from  Grod, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feehng  of  his  guilt  and  ül-deserts,  re- 
veals to  us  a  deeper  objective  groimd  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  universe  and  in  the  essence  of  God.  In  this  universal 
fact,  we  have  a  witness  of  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  in 
the  consciences  of  mankind,  which  is  as  \mdeniable  as  the 
revelation  of  his  love.  By  the  "  wrath  of  God,"  though  in  an 
anthropopathical  form,  something  objective  and  real  is  signi- 
fied, which  is  not  fully  expressed  by  the  idea  of  punishment, 
but  includes  what  is  the  ground  of  all  pimishment,  (on  which 
account  this  phrase  "  the  wrath  of  God"  is  sometimes  used  to 
^  This  is  distinctly  marked  by  his  exhortation  Kvru\\jdmT€, 
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express  merely  punishment,)  the  ground  of  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  sin  and  evil,  the  absolute  contrariety  existing 
between  Grod  as  the  Holy  One  and  sin/  Grod  recognises  evü 
as  evil,  as  that  which  stands  in  contrariety  to  his  holiness, 
rebels  against  him  and  his  holy  order,  and  would  exist  in- 
dependent of  him.  The  mode  in  which  (Jod  recognises  evil, 
is  also  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  it,  and  is  a  proof  of 
its  powerlessness  and  wretchedness.  Evil  is  denied,  if  not 
contemplated  as  something  occupying  the  place  of  God. 

Thus  in  the  mode  by  which  man  is  freed  by  the  love  of 
God  from  that  unhappy  relation  to  God,  in  which  he  stands 
owing  to  the  divine  holiness,  the  love  of  God  reveals  itself 
only  in  connexion  with  his  holiness,  or  as  holy  love.  This 
connexion  is  pointed  out  by  Paul  in  Bom.  iii.  24.  In  this 
passage,  he  contrasts  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  at  that 
time  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  the  non-pimish- 
ment  of  past  sins  before  the  appearance  of  the  gospel.  By  the 
irapeffig  rwy  dfiaprrifJidTwy  and  the  dvoxi^  rov  deou  he  under- 
stands the  manner  in  which  the  conduct  of  God  was  manifested 
in  reference  to  sin  before  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  especially 
towards  the  heathen  world,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Old 
Testaünent  revelations  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  opposition  to 
sin,  and  also  towards  the  Jews,  who,  notwithstanding  these 
testimonies  in  the  delay  of  the  divine  judgments  for  their 
sins,  instead  of  interpreting  the  longsufFering  of  God  as  a  call 
to  repentance,  were  simk  in  carnal  security.  We  may  com- 
pare with  this,  Paul's  language  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  speaking  of 
the  times  of  ignorance  that  God  had  overlooked.  Though 
this  is  to  be  imderstood  only  relatively,  in  reference  to  the 
different  standing-points  of  historical  development,  for  Paul 
recognised,  as  we  have  abeady  shown,  in  the  moral  nature  of 
the  heathen,  a  revelation  of  the  divine  law,  of  the  divine 
holiness  and  punitive  justice.  But  imder  their  peculiar 
circimistances,  there  was  from  a  kind  of  necessity  a  general 
obscuration  of  that  religious  and  moral  knowledge  by  which 
their  thinking  and  acting  was  regulated.  This  induced  on 
the  part  of  God  a  passing  over,  a  non-imputation  of  offences; 
though  the  reckoning  taken  of  transgressions  would  never  go 
beyond  the  measure  of  the  possible  knowledge  of  the  law; 
Bom.  V.  13.  Thus  there  may  be  a  chargeableness  and  a  non- 
'  Compare  Twesten's  DogmcUik,  ii.  p.  146. 
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diargeablenesB  under  different  aspeetB,  by  which  tiie  appareitt 
conteadiotlonB  in  PanTfi  language  maj  be  reoonoiled. 

Paul  in  Bom.  iii.  25,  deolareB  that  for  both  the  Jews  and 
beaüiens  a  irevehition  of  the  divine  wratii  must  precede  the 
revelation  of  the  grace  that  fcffgives  sin.  The  irapetnc  denotes 
onlj  what  was  negative  and  temporary,  the  non-punishment 
of  past  sins  x)n  the  part  of  God  •;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  guilt 
of  sin  is  not  presupposed,  and  the  removal  ofthat  sense  is  not 
effected.^  The  a^evxc»  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  objtctmeiif 
that  act  of  Ood  by  which  sin  is  really  foi^ven,  that  is,  is 
considered  in  relation  to  -God  and  the  moral  oonstitutian  of 
the  univeaffle  as  not  existing  ;  and,  subjectively,  that  operation 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  which  it  is  r^y  freed  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt ;  this  means  &r  more  than  the  non-punish- 
ment  of  sin  during  a  certain  period.  In  those  to  whom  this 
act  of  God  Telotes,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  of  the  divine 
ipyii^  ihe  subjective  revelation  of  the  divine  punitive  justice,  is 
presupposed;  and  the  operation  that  takes  place  in  their 
Sii^ositioiffi  necessarily  impUes  forsaking  a  life  of  sin,  and  tiie 
renunciation  of  all  feBowship  with  sin.  According  to  the 
connexion  of  ideas  in  Paul's  mind,  we  are  led  to  take  this 
view  of  the  subject  In  contrast  with  the  former  apparent 
overlooking  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  the  holiness  of  God  st 
ikaB  time  is  now  manifested  by  his  openly  exhibiting  dhrist, 
through  his  offering  up  of  himself,  as  a  reconciler  or  jsin- 
offenng  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  so  that  he  verifies  himself  as 
the  Holy  One,  and  permits  every  one  to  appear  before  him  as 
holy,*  who  shows  th«t  he  is  in  fellowship  with  Christ  by  faith. 
The  holiness  of  God  manifests  itself  (according  to  the  Pauline 
connexion  of  ideas  already  noticed)  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  in  a  twofold  manner.  Pirst,  inasmudi  as  he  completely 
realized  (in  opposition  to  sin  which  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
dominant in  human  nature)  that  hdy  law  to  which  the  life  of 
man  was  designed  to  correspond, — made  satisfieustion  to  ihs 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  glorified  God  in  that  nature 
which  was  originally  designed  to  glorify  him.  God  has  verified 

^  In  scholastic  lamgnage,  miparis  ma^  be  xefierred  to  the  «o^uote 
aiffnif  and  a^tats  to  the  voluntca  heneplaciti. 

*  That  we  ought  not  to  translate  hUakos  righteous,  but  holy,  Bppean 
from  that  meaning  of  this  word  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  ^iKoiovv,  to 
<leclare  a  person  tiKmos, 
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himself  ais  the  Holy  One,  since  he  forgives  Bin  only  on  the 
condition  of  the  perfect  fiiMhnent  of  the  law ;  he  has  shown 
that  he  remits  nothing  'from  the  requirements  of  perfect  holi- 
ness, and  we  always  bear  in  -mind  that  this  remission  to  those 
who  through  it  obtain  justification,  is  not  a  mere  outward  act, 
but  becomes  in  all  the  cause  and  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law.  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  Christ,  as  perfectly  holy, 
nnderwent  those  sufferings  which  the  divine  holiness,  con- 
sidered as  punitive  justice  ^  in  its  opposition  against  sin,  had 
suspended  over  human  nature.  We  are  not  to  conceive  of 
this,  as  if  God  arbitrarily  imposed  these  sufferings,  or  Christ 
had  arbitrarily  subjected  himself  to  them  ;  but  that  it  was 
grounded  on  the  assumption  of  human  nature  in  its  present 
condition  and  relation  to  Xxod — as  the  divine  punitive  justice 
revealed  itself  to  them  who  were  suffering  the  consequences 
of  sin — and  thus  it  was  accompliöhed  through  the  historical 
development  of  the  life  of  Christ  devoted  to  conflict  with  fthe 
sin  that  reigned  in  the  "human  race,  and  through  his  conde- 
scending to  their  condition  from  the  sympathy  of  love.*^ 

*  That  divine  attribute  which  reveals  Hself  in  the  neceflsary  con- 
nexion of  sin  and  evil,  is  fonnded  in  the  «reaction  Of  the  holiness  of  God 
agamat  sin  {=^ht  wrath  of  God),  exhibits  itself  in  the  reaction  of  the 
moral  oxder  of  the  iinivfarse  against  evil,  whence  punishment  proceeds. 
If  punishment  is  conceived  erf  merely  as  a  means  of  amendment,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  comprehend  ftll  that  is  intended  by  it,  this  is  a 
degradation  of  a  rational  being  and  of  morality  «making  it  mechanical 
-Bat  if  punishment  is  viewed  ;Kt  fimt  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  justice, 
as  an  objective  reaction  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  against  evil, 
another  mode  of  viewing  it  also  presents  itself,  according  to  which  the 
punishment  necessary  in  itself  is  appointed  by  the  love  of  God,  in  order, 
fiinee  punishment  and  sin  -stand  in  this  internal  connexion  with  one 
another,  io  lead  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  «in  and  guilt,  to  make 
rational  creatures  sensible  of  the  relation  they  stand  in  to  the  moral 
worid,  and  thus  to  call  forth  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption, 
^he  self-will  which  rebels  in  sin  againstihe  moral  order  of  the  univewe 
and  God's  holy  law,  must  be  humbled  by  suffering  before  the  holy 
omnipotence  of  God  and  the  majesty  of  his  law.  Where  submission  is 
Hot  yielded  freely,  it  will  be  compelled.  Without  the-idea  of  punish- 
ment, the  reality  di  evil  and  the  dignity  of  rational  creatures  cannot  be 
acknowledged.  It  belongs  to  the  privilege  of  rational  beings  created  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  and  distinguishes  them  from  other  imtural  objects, 
that  the  idea  of  pmiishment  finds  its  application  in  them.  See  the 
excellent  remaiäcs  of  Twesten,  in  his  DogmcUik,  i.  p.  148. 

2  The  Pauline  view  of  the  work  of  redemption  finds  a  point  of  eon- 
«lexion  in  Christ's  words  in  Matt.  3^.  28,  whether  we  consider  Kvrpov  as 
a  sum  paid  for  release  from  ci4>tiTi^  or  slavery,  or  for  redemption  firom 
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With  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  the  ideas  of  aVoXvr/ocn^ic» 
trwrrfpla,  hicaiwtng  are  closely  connected.  The  two  first  terms 
are  used  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  ;  they  denote  the 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin,  the  autnipia 
airo  TfjQ  opyfjQ,  Rom.  v.  9,  first  objectively  as  what  has  been 
gained  by  Christ  for  the  human  race ;  and  also  subjectively, 
what  is  effectuated  by  progressive  development  in  each  indi- 
vidual by  personal  appropriation,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
fellowship  with  tiie  Eedeemer,  to  the  complete  participation 
of  his  glory  and  blessedness  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God; 
but  more  especially  what  belongs  to  the  perfect  realization  of 
the  idea,  the  complete  freedom  from  sin  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, from  all  evil, — natural  and  moral.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  ^iKaiiaeng,  in  order  to  determine 
it,  we  must  refer  to  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  the 
Pauline  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  notion  of  righteous- 
ness.    He  sets  out  from  the  same  point  as  his  adversaries,  as 
fer  as  he  considers  the  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  hicaiotrvvr},  the  genuine  theocratic  disposition  and  condi- 
tion of  life.     The  correlative  idea  of  righteousness  in  this 
sense  was  blessedness,  the  participation  of  the  blessings  pro- 
mised through  Abraham  to  all  his  posterity,  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  promises  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  all  the 
privileges  of  the  children  of  God ;  and  an  entrance  into  all 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  God.     But  Paul  main- 
deserved  punishment ;  also  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  (in 
which  he  evidently  alluded  to  the  connexion  between  the  Passover  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Old  Covenant,)  which  by  the  offering  of  him- 
self to  obtain  and  confirm  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  mankind,  marked 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Covenant.    The  Pauline  views  are  als» 
supported  by  the  manner  in  which  Christ  adopts  the  ideas  of  the  wrath 
of  God  and  of  punitive  justice  from  the  Old  Testament,  without  castings 
a  doubt  on  their  validity.    The  parable  of  the  Lost  Son,  and  other  ex- 
pressions which  relate  to  forgiving  love,  offer  no  contradiction,  but  mark 
precisely  the  side  on  which  God  reveals  himself  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  what,  humanly  speaking,  could  be  the  only  motive  to  such  an 
act  of  God  towards  a  race  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, determine  the  manner  in  which  the  result  designed  by  divine  love 
is  to  be  attained ;  the  form  and  order  followed  by  the  compassionate 
love  of  God,  for  the  love  of  God  acts  only  as  a  holy  and  righteoug 
love. 

^  iiToXirpwrts  is  found  in  the  latter  sense  in  Bom.  viii.  23,  Eph.  LH; 
and  (TciTTipla  in  the  latter  sense  in  Rom.  xiii,  11 ;  1  Pet.  i.  5. 
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tained  against  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  that  by  the  law  and 
the  working  of  the  law,  no  one  could  attain  this  hKaioffvvrh 
present  himself  a  Bkaioc  before  God,  and  enter  into  the 
relation  with  God  founded  upon  it ;  but  that  every  man 
appears  as  a  sinner  in  God's  sight,  till  entering  by  faith  into 
feUowship  with  Christ  (the  only  perfect  BiKaiog  by  whom 
mankind  are  delivered,  in  the  way  that  we  have  described 
from  the  state  of  dfiapria),  he  presents  himself  in  imion  with 
Christ  (kv  Xpitrrf)  as  a  tUaiog  before  God,  and  enters  into 
the  entire  relation  with  God,  implied  in  this  predicate,  is 
viewed  by  Grod  as  ^Uaioc,  and  established  in  all  the  privileges 
connected  with  this  idea  (Btmcovrac).  Consequently  Paul  in- 
cludes in  the  idea  of  ^iKaiwatc  that  act  of  God,  by  which  he 
places  the  believer  in  Christ  in  the  relation  to  himself  of  a 
iUaioc,  notwithstanding  the  sin  that  still  cleaves  to  him. 
AiKaiotrvvri  denotes,  then,  the  subjective  appropriation  of  this 
relation,  ihe  appearing  righteous  before  Go<^  by  virtue  of 
&ith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  whole  new  tendency  and  aim 
of  the  life,  as  well  as  the  whole  new  relation  to  God,  now 
received  into  the  consciousness,  which  is  necessarily  connected 
with  it ;  the  righteousness  or  perfect  holiness  of  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  as  the  objective  groimd  of  confidence 
for  the  believer,  and  also  as  a  new  subjective  principle  of  life. 
Thus  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the  Pauline  sense  includes 
the  essence  of  a  new  disposition ;  and  hence  the  idea  of 
diKaioavvri  may  easily  pass  into  the  idea  of  sanctification, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  originally  distinct.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  any  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  God,  as  if  he  regarded 
and  treated  as  sinless  a  man  persisting  in  sin,  simply  because 
he  believes  in  Christ ;  but  the  Objective  on  the  part  of  God 
corresponds  to  the  Subjective  on  the  part  of  man,  namely 
faith,  and  this  necessarily  includes  in  itself  a  release  from  the 
state  inherited  from  Adam,  from  the  whole  life  of  sin  and 
the  entrance  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  the 
appropriation  of  his  divine  life.  The  realization  of  the 
archetype  of  hoHness  through  Christ  contains  the  pledge  that 
this  shall  be  realized  in  all  those  who  are  one  with  him  by 
faith,  and  are  become  the  organs  of  his  Spirit ;  its  germ 
and  principle  is  already  imparted  to  them  in  believing, 
although  the  fruit  of  a  life  perfectly  conformed  to  the  Re- 
deemer, can  only  be  developed  gradually  in  its  temporal 
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manifefttation.    The  connexion  of  these  ideas  will 'be  Fenderefl 
dearer  by  developing  the  Patdine  idea  of  faith. 

What  Paid  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Faith  has  its  root 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  disposition.  It  presupposes  a 
revelation  of  Grod  in  a  direct  relation  to  'man,  and  faith  is  the 
reception  and  vital  appropriation  of  this  divine  revelation  by 
virtue  of  a  receptivity  for  thp  divine  in  the  human  disposi- 
tion, of  the  tendency  grounded  in  human  nature  and  the  need 
implanted  in  it  for  believing  in  the  supernatural  and  divine, 
-without  which  tendency  and  need,  man,  however  his  other 
faculties  might  be  cultivated,  would  be  no  more  than  am,  in- 
telligent  animcU.^  Something  must  be  presented  as  an  object 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  human  constitution, 
but  this  object  must  be  of  a  kind  that  can  be  correctly  recog- 
nised and  tmderstood  only  by  the  deposition ;  it  presupposes 
a  certain  tendency  of  the  di^sition,  in  order  to  be  known 
and  understood,  while  it  also  tends  to  produce  a  decided  and 
«nduring  tendency  of  the  disposition.  An  inward  self-deter- 
mination of  the  spirit  grounded  in  the  direction  of  the  wifl 
is  claimed  by  this  object,  while  a  new  and  constant  self-deter- 
mination is  produced  by  it.  It  is  not  in  reference  to  the 
object  of  faätii,  but  to  the  inward  subjective  significance  of 
this  act  of  the  inner  man,  as  that  which  forms  the  character- 
istic of  true  piety  in  all  ages,  that  Paul  compares  the  fiwth  of 
Abraham  with  tJie  faith  of  Obristians,  Rom.  iv.  19,  where  he 
oxhibits  Abraham  as  a  pattern  of  the  righteousness  of  &ith. 
When  Abraham  received  a  promise  from  God,  of  which  the 
fulfilment  seemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  natural  order 
of  things,  he  raised  himself  by  an  act  of  faith  above  this  im- 
pediment, and  the  word  of  the  Almighty  which  held  forth 
something  invisible,  had  greater  influence  upon  him  than  that 
order  of  nature  which  presented  itself  to  his  undeistanding 
and  bodily  senses.  Hence  this  &ith,  as  a  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  God  in  his  almighty  creative  activity,  and  as  a 
reference  of  his  whole  life  to  the  sense  of  h»  dependence  on 
Crod,  a  true  honouring  of  God  :"  and  it  was  this  faith  which 
^ve  its  peculiar  significance  and  character  to  the  life  of 

^  A  ttate  to  which  the  intelleotQal  fanaUckm  of  a  patty  in  the  pi»- 
eeut  ag6,.zealou8  for  the  pretended  autonomy  of  reasoB,  seeks  to  degrade 
man. 

^  A  8t8dy(u  96]iav  rf  dt^.    Bom.  iT.  20. 
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ATDraüam.  This  fedth,  sayß  Paid,  was  coiinted  to  him  by  God 
for  hticaiotrm'rj ;  that  is^  although  Abraham  was  not  Bmless, 
{as  no  man  is,)  yet  through  this  tendency  off  his  inward  life 
by  virtue  of  his  faith,  he  entered  mto  the  relation  to  God  of 
a  ^iKaiog  ;  and  this  was  no  arbitrary  nominad  act  on  the  part 
of  God,  but  his  fSedth  was  viewed  by  God,  to  whom  the  inward 
8oul  of  man  is  manifest,  as  an  index  of  1äie  disposition  by 
which  Abraham  became  susceptible  of  all  divine  commmücar 
tions,  and  from  which  alone  the  sanctification  of  his  ^hole 
life  could  proceed*  Now  *fchis  is  applied  by  Paul  to  feith 
with  a  special  reference  to  ChaiBtianity.  There  is  only  added 
a  peculiar  direction  caused  by  the  object  on  which  this  feith 
is  fixed,  by  which  also  the  conception  of  it  as  subjective  is 
modified.  Faith  in  this  sense  presupposes  tiiie  consdousness 
«of  sin,  the  renunciation  of  any  merits  of  our  own  before 
God,  the  longing  after  freedom  from  »the  dominion  of  sin,  ond 
our  not  yielding  to  despair  even  Tinder  the  most  vivid  sense 
«f  sinfulness,*  but  confiding  in  ihe  grace  of  redemption;  Hxub 
there  is  an  entrance  into  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  and 
a  new  principle  of  life  is  received  wihioh  continually  penetrates 
ioid  transforms  the  old  nature. 

As  fer  as  fedth  indludes  entering  into  vital  fellowship  with 
the  Redeemer,  and  forsaking  the  old  life  of  sin,  it  bears 
B  special  reference  to  the  two  chief  points  in  which  Christ 
presents  himself  as  Redeemer,  as  the  one  who  died  for  -tiie 
«alvation  of  men,  and  who  also  by  his  resurrection  gave  them 
ihe  pledge  of  an  eternal  divine  life  :  hence  the  two-fold  refö^ 
*nce  of  faith  to  Jesus  the  Crucified  and  the  Risen,  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  ade  of  feith  in  relation  to  the  old  life  which 
it  renounces  and  to  the  new  life  which  it  lays  hold  of;  it  is 
the  spiritual  act  by  virtue  of  which,  in  surrendering  ourselves 
to  him  who  died  for  us,  we  die  to  a  life  of  sin,  to  the  world, 
to  ourselves,  to  all  which  we  were  before, — whether  we  are 
Jews  or  Gentiles — ^and  rise  again  in  his  fellowship,  in  the 
power  of  his  Spirit  to  a  new  Hfe  devoted  to  him  and  animated 
by  him.     Hence  it  appeared  to  the  apbstle,  as  he  develops 

^  The  Bt6  in  Romans  iv.  22,  points  to  this  connexion.  "Wherefore,  as 
&itli  includes  all  this,  as  the  atpostle  had  before  explained,  it  was  imr 
l^nied  to  Abraham  as  Bueauxr^y  as  if  the  ^atotriivTi  had  already  been 
completed  by  it. 

3  In  this  respect,  a  incrretW  mxp*  iKteHaHir*  4Kviii, 
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the  sentiment  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  an  absolute  contradiction  for  any  one  to  say  that  he 
believed  in  the  Redeemer  and  yet  to  continue  in  his  old  life 
of  sin.  How  shall  we — he  asks — ^we  who  (by  the  act  of  fidth) 
are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?  Aiid  he  demonstrates 
from  the  nature  of  faith  in  its  reference  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  fidth  cannot  exist  without  a 
renunciation  of  the  former  sinful  life  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  divine  life. 

From  the  nature  of  tt/cttic  as  the  governing  principle  of  the 
Christian  life,  arises  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  standing- 
point,  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  as  the  l^al  standing-point ; 
and  the  various  indications  of  this  contiuriety  serve  more 
distinctly  to  characterise  the  nature  of  nitrrtQ  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  account  we 
wish  to  consider  the  subject  more  in  detail 

The  law  always  presents  itself  as  imperative,  and  makes  the 
salvation  of  men  dependent  on  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  its 
commands.  "  Do  aU  this,  and  thou  shalt  live."  But  since  no 
one  can  fulfil  those  conditions,  the  law  can  only  produce 
despair.  But  the  gospel  addresses  the  man  who  despairs  of 
himself,  "  Do  not  give  thyself  up  to  the  feeling  of  despair.* 
Ask  not  how  thou  canst  make  the  impossible,  possible.  Thou 
needest  only  receive  the  salvation  prepared  for  thee  ;  only 
believe,  and  thou  hast  with  thy  faith  all  that  is  needful  for 
thy  inward  life.  Paul  admirably  illustrates  this  by  applying 
to  it  the  passage  in  Deut.  xxx.  12.*     Say  not  to  thyself.  Who 

^  That  interpretation  of  this  passage,  which  supposes  it  to  express  the 
opposition  between  Belief  and  Doubt,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  supported 
by  the  connexion,  which  leads  us  to  expect  a  contrast  of  the  righteous- 
ness by  faith  with  the  righteousness  by  works,  the  dead  Zucaioiriyri  with 
the  IBia;  and  the  rovr*  i<rri,  which,  from  comparing  Rom.  ix.  8,  and 
other  similar  Pauline  expressions,  must  be  thus  understood — "  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying ; "  and  besides  the  relation  of  the  Pauline  words 
to  the  Old  Testament  quotation,  since,  according  to  the  interpretation 
we  have  adopted,  the  Pauline  application  admirably  suits,  in  spirit  and 
idea,  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  words,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
other  interpretation. 

'  This  passage  certainly  refers  to  the  Mosaic  religious  institutiouF, 
and  the  words  are  fitted  to  distinguish  them  in  their  simple  religious 
and  moral  character  from  the  other  religions  of  the  East  But  as  far  as 
the  law,  understood  according  to  its  own  spirit,  made  certain  require- 
ments which  it  gave  no  power  to  fulfil,  Paul  might  justly  apply  these 
words  to  mark  the  peculiar  Christian  standing-point ;  he  found  an  idea 
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shall  ascend  to  heaven  and  prepare  a  path  for  me  thither? 
For  Christ  has  descended  from  heaven  and  has  prepared  such 
a  path.  To  ask  such  a  question,  is  to  desire  that  Christ  would 
descend  again  from  heaven  for  thy  sake.  But  say  not,  Who 
shall  descend  for  me  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  and  deliver 
me  thence  ?  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  has  delivered 
thee  from  the  power  of  death.  To  ask  this,  is  to  desire  that 
Christ  might  now  rise  from  the  dead  for  thy  sake,  as  if  he 
were  not  already  risen.  Instead  of  asking  such  questions, 
only  let  the  gospel  be  cherished  with  vital  power  in  thy 
heart ; — ^believe  in  Him  who  descended  from  heaven  and  rose 
from  death,* and  thus  obtained  salvation  for  thee.  Whoever 
has  this  fiiith  is  truly  pious  and  may  be  assured  of  salva- 
tion." ' 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  legal  Judaism,  the  colnmandments 
appeared  as  merely  an  outward  coimteraction  of  the  internal 
corruption  of  man,  which  refused  to  be  cured  from  without ; 
it  was  only  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  law;  hence  the 
letter  only  tended  .to  death  ;  it  called  forth  the  consciousness 
of  spiritual  death  and  of  merited  unhappiness,  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

The  law  in  reference  to  its  operation  on  the  conscience  could 
be  described  only  as  vofioQ  ypafifxaroct  KaraKpitrewgy  Oaydrov, 
dfjutpriag.^  But  when  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  a  new 
divine  principle  of  life  proceeds,  when  from  faith  in  the 
redeeming  fatherly  love  of  God,  a  child-like  love  develops 
itself  as  the  free  impulse  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  former  opposition  between  the  human  and  divine 
will,  a  union  is  formed  between  them — then  the  law  no  longer 
appears  as  a  written  code,  outwardly  opposing  a  wül  estranged 

here  expressed  which  is  only  realized  by  Christianity,  and  is  thus  pro- 
phetic of  what  Christianity  alone  accomplishes. 

*.  Boin.  X.  5.  If  Paul,  in  the  second  member  of  the  contrast,  has  not 
opposed  Christ  to  Moses,  and  employed  Christ's  own  words— and  such, 
no  doubt,  might  have  been  found  among  the  traditionary  expressions  of 
Christ  which  would  have  been  fit  to  mark  this  contrast — it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  collection  of  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  or  that  he  could  not  suppose  any  such  work  to  be  known  by  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  for  his  object  was  answered  by  borrowing  from  the 
Mosaic  writings  a  motto  for  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  would  first 
find  its  proper  fulfilment  in  the  gospel. 

.  ■  It  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  Pauline  views  to  distinguish  the 
law  by  these  predicates,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  Romans 
viii.  2,  the  Mosaic  law  is  intended  by  the  word  v6fws. 


from  God,  but  th6  spirit  of  tile  la^  »  traas^sed  into  iih» 
intenml  life  of  the  believer.  The  Me^giying  spirit,  har- 
monizing with  the  law,  occupies  the  pla^  of  the  dead  and 
death-producing  letter.  In  the  love  developed  from  fidthy 
tiiere  is  a  voluntary  fulfilment  of  the  law  proceeding  from  th» 
dii^gition,  instead  of  actions  the  result  of  outward  compulsioni. 
In  a  different  sense  from,  that  in  which  Paul,  from  the  standi 
ing-point  of  the  natural  man,  say»  that  he  had  the  law  writtmr 
on.  hiis  hearty  he  says,  from  the  stooding-point  of  believers,  that 
he  carried  the  law  of  God  m  his  heart — ^for  on  the  former 
standing-point,  the  law,  even  though  internal,  presents  itself 
as  the  conmiaad  of  a  fcreign  hi^er  vdee,  of  a  holy  power 
which  man  is  forced  to  acknowledge  in  oppostion  to  his  cor^ 
rupted  will ;  hence,  it  remains  a  deadly  letter,  whether  we 
consider  it  as' an  external  la/w  or  an  internal  revelation.  On 
ake  contrary,  in  bdievers  the  divine  law,  by  virtue  of  the  new 
spirit  of  life  imparted  by  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  appears  not 
merely  an  object  of  knowledge  and  recognition,  but  of  afi 
efficacious  love  ^*aetieally  influencing  the  life.  In  this  sense, 
Paul  says  to  beUevers,  "  Ye  need  not  tha*  I  write  imto  you, 
for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God,'*  1  Theas.  iv.  9  ;  and  this 
teaching  does  not  signify  something  addressed  to  the  fecultjF 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  a  vesl  internal  effect  on  the 
springs  of  action.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn 
in  what  sense  Paul  said  of  the  law  in  reference  to  its'  jn&ral 
not  less  than  to  its  ritiMl  contents^  Idiat  it  was  abrogated  &r 
believers,  that  they  were  dead  to  it,  and  placed  beyond  it» 
jurisdiction;^  and  aa  we  have  befbre  remarked,  no  saoh 
distinction  in  reference  to  its  perpetuity  can  be  made  m  the 
vofxoc*  The  law  ia  abrogated  for  the  believer,  and  he  is  dead 
to  it,  as  far  aa  it  was  a  compulsory,  imperative,  accusing  code, 
as  fer  as  ^ucawavyrj  and  Cf^rj,  were  to  be  sought  for  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  commandSi    üu^ification  and  salvation  by  faith 

^  The  being  dead  to  the  law,  Rom.  vii.  4>  and  Qali  iL  19^  the  removal 
of  the  law  in  its  whole  extent,  Coloa.  iL  14,  "  for  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances,"  which  Christ  nailed  to  his  cross  is  manifestly  l^e  law,  and 
there  must  be  a  special  reference  to  its  moral  precepts^  fir  ixL-  this  ooh- 
sisted  the  difficulty  of  fUlfilUng^  it.  It  would  be  altogether  consonant 
with  the  Pauline  yiews,  to  understand  the  figurative  expression  in  Rom. 
viL  2,  of  being  dead  to  tiie  law  itself,  (namely,  this  law  in  ita  outward 
theocratio  form,)  though  other  exegetical  reasons  might  oppose  this  in- 
terpretation in  the  ionner  passages. 


in  the  gfme  o£  ledemption/  ase/iudeg^endent  q£  ereerj  la^-  tcy 
the  believer.  The  law  oan  produce  only  outward  work»^  by 
its  comptdaory  enaetments^  but  not  those  internal  determi- 
nati(»is  of  the  life^  which  form  the  essence  of  true  piety-^ 
these  proceed  in  the  believer  &om  the  new  animation  by  th& 
Divine  Spiritr— the  Christian  virtue»  are  üie  jßiiits  of  the: 
Spirit)  and  those  in  whom  these  qualities,  unattainable  &oul 
the  atanding^int  of  the  law^  are  formed,  are  thereby  exalted 
above  what  can.  only  be  as.  a  dead  letter  opposing  the  in- 
dwelling  principle  of  correction..  But  it  by"  no  means  con^ 
tradicts  this  relation  of  the  law  to^the  life  of  the  believer, 
that  Paul  sometimes  bimigs  forward  moral  precepta  aa 
qjootationa  from  the  vefwc,  for  he  considers  the  Mos^o 
vofWQ  aa  an;  expresdoni  of  the  etomal  law  of  God  in  a 
particular,  temporary  form,  adapted  to  a  particular;  out- 
ward theocracy,  in.  which,  the.  dviL  arrangement»  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  religiou%  and  henca  boi£  were  intermixed. 
The  subsibance  of  the  eternal  law  of  God  h^  at  the  basis  of 
the  vofioc,  though  for  a  special  purpose  it  wa»  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  theocratic  national  law,,  which  checked  ite  free  and 
complete  development.  The  obligatozy  foroe  of  the  command» 
borrowed  from  the  voftas  by  Paul,,  therefore,  does  not  consist 
in  their  belonging  to  that  vofuic^huii  that  th^  formed  a  part 
of  the  eternal,  law,  from  which,  they  were  transferred  to  the 
peculiar  form  presented  in  the  Oldi  Testament;  that  portion 
of  the  et^nal  law  to  whidLthe  moral  consciouffliess  of  men 
bean  witness^  is  divested  of.  its  national  garb^  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gof^l,  and  developed  with  greater  clearness  by  the  illu- 
mination  of  the  Holy  Spirit..  And.  when  in  Rom.  xiii.  8,  he 
a^^eals  to  the  one  command  of  love  belongii^  to  the  law,  he 
mark»  exactly  the  dififensnce  of  the  Christian  standing-point 
from  the  legal;  for  if  the  spirit  of  love  animates  believers,  and 
with  love  is  given  the  frdfilment  of  the  whole  law,  it  follows, 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  for  them  a  compulsory,  death- 

^  The  Buuuoff^pfi  Bmov,  opposed  to  the  ^utaioffwri  Mpairlvrj,  i^la^  i^ 
^f>yw,  ^1  fpytoy  v6fjuov — x'^P^^  vSfxou ;  Bom.  iii.  21. 

^  The  ifpya  y6fMv,  which  are  not  Kpya  kyviSL^ 

'  To  this  release  of  the  spirit  confined  in  this  garb,  to  the  inward  as 
contrasted  with  the  outward  theocratic  law,  we  must  refer  the  anti- 
thetical expressions  in  Uie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  certainly  are 
described  not  merelj  agiunst  the  Pharisaic  expositions,  but  also  against 
the  letter  o£  the  law  in  its  tiieocratic  national  form.  See  Leben  Jesut 
130, 138.       . 
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producing  letter ;  and  here  is  exemplified  the  truth  of  Christ's 
assertion  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law. 

Though  the  idea  of  the  vofxoc  in  that  narrower  sense,  forms 
the  distinctive  mark  between  Judaism  and  the  gospel, 
still  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  applying  the  term*  in 
a  wider  sense,  to  denote  the  common  relation  in  which 
both  rehgions  stand  to  the  life  of  man.  Both  religions  aim 
at  a  control  over  the  life,  and  give  a  peculiar  character  to  it. 
Legal  Judaism  aims  at  producing  this  by  literal  commands 
from  without;  Christianity  aims  at  forming  it  from  within 
through  faith,  and  the  Spirit  that  proceeds  from  it.  In  the 
former  case,  the  law  is  outward;  in  the  latter,  it  is  inward, 
one  which  is  the  germ  of  a  new  life ;  for  every  living  being 
develops  itself  according  to  a  peculiar  law.*  In  reference  to 
these  various  uses  of  the  term  vofioc,  Paul  endeavours  to 
guard  against  the  misconception  that  because  Christians  no 
longer  live  imder  the  law,  they  are  in  a  lawless  state ;  I  Cor. 
ix.  21.  They  have  still  a  law,  the  law  of  Grod,  the  law  of 
Christ,  not  merely  outward,  but  inward,  entering  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  Christian  Hfe;  and  this  distinction  is 
marked  by  the  phrases  living  under  the  law,  and  in  the  law. 
Hence  also  Chnstianity  contrasted  with  Judaism  is  called  a 
law,  and  we  find  various  modifications  of  the  term  so  applied, 
such  as  vofjLOQ  iri(rT£(i)Q,  vofiog  itoris,  vofiog  Trvev/iaTOC» 

The  difierent  relations  of  the  two  theocratic  standing-points, 
are  clearly  connected  with  the  diflPerent  applications  of  the 
idea  of  law ;  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  with  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  law, 
and  with  the  inward  conception  of  that,  the  idea  of  the 
theocracy,  as  not  outwardly  constituted,  but  developing 
itself  from  within;  and  thus  throughout  we  meet  with  the 
contrast  of  the  inward  and  the  outward.  On  the  l^al 
Jewish  standing-point,  there  was  an  outward  submission  to 

*  I  "cannot  agree  with  those  expositors  who  think  that,  when  Paul 
clcscribes  Christianity  as  a  y6fios,  the  general  idea  of  law  must  be  alto- 
gether given  up. 

2  By  Christianity  or  Kegeneration,  goodness  again  becomes  a  part  of 
human  nature,  and  thus  the  moral  law  becomes  a  higher  law  of  nature 
harmonizing  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  We  may  here  apply  what 
Scbleiermacher  says  in  his  academical  essay,  1825,  on  the  diiference  be- 
tween the  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law,  without  adopting  the  views 
of  the  author  respecting  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  deviations  from 
it,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  law  to  moral  freedom. . 
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the  will  of  God,  the  outward  observance  of  the  divine  com- 
mands, without  the  opposition  between  the  himian  and  divine 
commands  being  taken  away;  the  hovXeveiv  Oe^  Iv  TraXaiorriTi 
ypafjLfjiaTog,  in  the  old  state  of  a  nature  estranged  from  God, 
of  which  nothing  can  be  altered  by  the  literal,  outward  com- 
mand. On  the  standing-point  of  feith,  the  hvXeia  is  inward, 
so  that  in  the  new  state,  by  virtue  of  the  inward  renovation 
which  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
sanctified  will  determines  itself  in  dependence  on  (Jod,  it  is.  a 
servant  of  God  (the  ^ovXeveiv  ev  Kaivorriri  wvevfxaTog).  Hence 
hovXeia  in  the  latter  sense,  is  volimtary  and  one  with  true 
freedom;  1  Cor.  vii.  22.  AovXela  in  the  first  sense,  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God;  on  the 
contrary,  dovXeia  in  the  second  sense,  cannot  exist  without 
vioOetrla,  and  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  mark  of  It,  for 
what  distinguishes  the  children  from  the  servants  of  the 
fiamily,  is  this, "that  they  do  not  obey  their  fathers  will,  as 
foreign  to  themselves,  but  make  it  their  own;  dependence 
on  him  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  element  of  their  hfe. 
That  merely  outward  servitude  of  which  the  internal  opposite 
to  this  consists,  proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  the  special 
characteristic  of  servitude ;  this  inward  service  proceeds  from 
the  consciousness  of  communion  with  God  obtained  through 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  participation  of  his  Spirit,  the 
spirit  of  childlike  relation  to  God,  the  spirit  of  adoption  and 
of  love;  Kom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6. 

So  likewise  the  worship  of  God  on  the  legal  standing-point,^ 
was  an  outward  worship  {aupKiKrj,  Kara  trapKa,  by  means  of 
epya  trapKiKo)  consisting  in  a  number  of  outward  acts,'  con- 

1  This  is  true  of  the  legal  moral,  as  well  as  of  the  legal  ritual  cultus. 

*  Connected  with  the  ^eiovXaffdai  ix6  tä  (rroix^la  rod  Koafxov.  We* 
wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  vindication  and  confirmation  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  expression  given  above,  and  against  the  common 
one  of  ffToix^ia,  as  **  the  first  principles  of  religious  knowledge  among 
men."  If  the  word  Vrotxcf a  meant  first  principles,  we  should  naturally- 
ezpect  to  find  in  the  genitive  connected  with  it,  the  designation  of  the 
object  to  which  these  first  principles  relate,  as  in  Hebrews  v.  12,  rä: 
oTOix^ta  T^s  &px^^  "^^^  \oyicov  rod  0€ou.  But  in  the  Pauline  passage» 
such  a  genitive  of  the  object  is  altogether  wanting,  and  we  find  instead 
only  a  genitive  of  the  subject.  The  omission  of  the  express  mention  of 
the  leading  idea  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Paul,  in  Qal  iv.  8,  plainly 
addressing  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens,  supposes  that,  before 
their  conversion,  they  had  been  in  bondage  to  these  elements  of  the 
world,  if  we  do  not  have  recourse  to  an  arbitrary  interpretation  oiitdKiv, 
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fined  to  certain  times  sod  plooes.  Worshaip  on  Ihe  etafodiog« 
point  of  &ith,  on  the  contrary^  is  nvivfiariK^Bmoe  it  proeeeds 
from  the  inworking  of  the  6ciov  vysufia,  and  is  an  act  of  the 
spiritnal  nature  <^  m»n,  Philip.  ÜL  3 ;  hence  it  does  not 
rdate  to  certain  isolated  aots,  butt  embrskoes  the  whole  life; 
Bom.  sii.  1.  On  the  former  «tasxding-^oint,  men  placed 
their  c(Hifidenoe  and  pride  in  something  haunan  And  earthly, 
w^tever  it  might  be^  whether  deaoent  from  the  iheocratie 
nation^  or  the  ri^xteousness  of  !the  law,  or  asoetie  selfHdenial 
and  morticfication  of  the  flesh,  the  tsara  aupKa  iKAvjaoBtiu  kv 
vcLfkKl  xeTToctfevac.^  Bat  on  tJie  standing-point  of  vIüti^,  after 
acknowledging  ihe  nullity  of  all  such  distinctions,  of  all 
human  works  of  righteousness,  men  place  Üiedr  confidence 
and  glory  only  in  the  redemption  obtained  through  Cäuist; 
^ey  feel  that  they  poraeas  only  what  they  all  receive  as 
bedieyers  -on  ^equal  terms  from  him,  and  in  communion  with 
him;  the  e¥  Kvpi^  icuvxSiadcu.     Here  all  imaginary  distinc- 

According  to  the  common  interpretation«  we  must  suppose  thatt  Paul,  by 
the  first  elements  of  religiouB  knotwledge,  intended  io  mark  a  mtivenBl 
idea,  in  a  oerkdn  ^e^vee  afiplieable  both  io  Heathenism  «nd  Judaism. 
But  how  eould  thto  agree  with  the  views  of  Paul,  who  secognised 
Judaism,  as  subotdinate  and  preparative  it  is  true,  but  jet  a  standing- 
point  in  religion  founded  on  divine  revelation,  and  w'ho,  on  the  otfaeor 
hand,  saw  in  heathenism  as  such,  that  is,  in  idolatry,  of  ^iHiloh  he  heoe 
4speaks,  not  a  sobovdinate  fitanding-point  of  religion,  but  something  en- 
tirely foreign  io  the  flaatme  ^  religuu),  a  aupnreasion  through  sin  of  the 
original  knowledge  of  God  1  Neither  does  toe  predicate  iffdwrj  appear 
suitable  to  the  idea  of  the  first  princq)les  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
aecordisg  to  the  interpreteition  t  have  proposed,  all  is  consstenL  The 
oonfinement  of  religion  to  sensiUbe  focms,  'and  therefaneitsenthndment 
in  ihe  eljaments  of  the  world,  is  common  io  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
All  idolatry  may  be  considered  as  a  bondage  and  submission  to  the  ele- 
ments of  sense,  and  a  kind  of  idolatry  may  be  attributed  io  &e  Jews 
and  Judaizers,  who  nought  for  ^e  Divine  for  justification  «ndsanciifiea- 
tion  in  external  fites.  This  will  make  it  evident  how  Paul  could  «^io 
the  Galatian  Christians,  once  heatheiu,  who  were  infected  with  thk 
Judaism  (Oal,  iv.  8),  "  How  can  ye,  who  by  ttie  divine  mercy  h»ve  been 
led  to  the  knowledge  o^  Ood  and  communion  with  him,  turn  hack  agaim 
to  the  weak  and  heggaily  elements  (a  suitable  desoription  of  them,  m 
reference  to  persons  who  sor^ht  to  find  in  them  what  the  power  of  Ood 
alone  could  bestow),  to  which  ye  desire  to  bring  yoanMHras  agsifi  in 
bondage?  I  fear  that  I  have  indeed  laboured  in  vain  io  tuarm  you  from 
idolat^  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God." 

*  According  to  PatfFs  views,  this  wiH  ai^Ay  to  iihe  overrdiMlion  of 
what  is  human  in  every  form  «nd  relation ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Oi^cian 
culture  and  philosophy;  see  the  First  Epistle  to  Üie  Cortntkians. 
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tioiiB,  aU  dlffiaiBiices'^vamfihy  whidoi  before  Bopand^d  men 
ir&oi  one  anc^her  ^noid  o3äe(ä:ed  Idieir  felle^wBhip  in  übe  highest 
relation  of  life-;  erat^hing  Jauman  i»  heneefoi^  Eiubordinated 
to  the  one  -«fäuib  of  Ohnst,  the  ^common  prinfliple  of  life ; 
Oal.  iii.  28.  The  only  nniiirarBal  and  eonßtant%^  ayailable 
foinoiple  of  Christian  wonMp  which  embra(s%  (the  whole  üfe, 
iß  ßiith  in  Chrigt  woxtking  by  love ;  <j[aL  v.  6. 

The  principle  of  the  whole  transformation  of  the  life  which 
proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  implanted  at  once  in 
believing,  by  one  act  of  the  mind.  Man  by  means  of  faith 
is  dead  to  the  former  standing-point  of  a  sinful  life,  and  rises 
to  a  new  Hjfe  of  communion  with  Christ.  The  old  man  is 
slain  once  for  all ;  Eom.  -vi.  4 — 6  ;  Coloss.  iii.  3.  Paul 
assumes  that  in  Chri«tianB,  the  act  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  dead  to  sii3^  and  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections 
and  lust,  is  already  accon^plished  ideally  in  principle.  Hence 
he  infers,  how  can  they  who  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer 
therein  1  Bom.  vi.  2  ;  öal.  v.  24.  But  the  practice  must 
correspond  to  the  principle ;  the  outward  conformation  of  the 
life  must  hannonize  with  the  tendency  given  to  the  inward 
life.  WaDdi^  in  the  Spirit  must  aieceesarily  proceed  from 
Kving  in  the  Spirit,  (M.  v.  25  ;  the  former  must  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  latter.  Hence  Christians  are  always  required 
to  renew  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  to  walk  afrer  the 
fiprit,  to  let  themselves  be  animated  by  the  Spirit.  The 
transformation  of  the  old  nature  in  man  which  proceeds 
from  läie  divine  principle  of  life  received  by  faith,  is  not  com- 
pleted in  an  ^instant,  but  can  only  be  attained  gradually 
by  conflict  with  sin ;  for  the  renewed  as  well  ae  the  old 
nature  oonsiste  of  tiwo  principles,  the  m'svfAa  and  the  trcfjo^, 
oi%  with  this  d^RM!ence,  that  no  longer  (as  Paul  represents 
the  state  of  the  natuml  man  in  Eom.  vii.)  the  human  self 
with  its  powerless  desires  after  goodness  opposes  the  principle 
«f  fiinfuinew,  the  wp£,y  but  instead  of  the  human  self,  there  is 
Ifce  divine  prineiple  of  life  whidi  has  become  the  animating 
one  of  human  nature,  the  tryEVfia  deiov,  ayioy,  the  Spirit 
o£  xChrist,  Christ  himself  by  his  Spirit ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Hence 
it  :ifi  -not  «Bid  iroratkis  standing-point  that  the  Spirit  wishes 
to  6.0  goed  *btrt  is  hündered  by  the  trdpl  from  aecomplii&ing  its 
wishes,  so  that  the  ocfpi  is  the  vital  principle  of  action ;  but 
it  is  enjoined  xm  those  who  liave  received  Üie  diwie  principle 
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of  life,  Gal  v.  16,  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,*  so  shall  ye  not  fuMl 
the  desires  of  the  flesh ;  for  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh  conflict 
with  one  another,  so  that  you  must  distinguish  what  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  flesh,  and  you  must 
not  fulfil  what  you  desire  according  to  the  carnal  self,  but 
what  the  Spirit  within  you  desires."*  This  marks  the 
contrast  to  the  standing-point  described  in  Rom.  vii.  15. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Eiickert,  in  referring  the  trv^vfia  here  spoken 
of,  not  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  to  the  higher  nature  of  man.  Certainly 
the  word  itvivixa  in  this  whole  chapter  is  to  be  understood  only  in  one 
sense,  and  taking  everything  into  account,  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  only  one  which  suits  Paul's  meaning;  as,  for  example,  in  v.  18. 
And  generally  in  this  epistle,  the  same  idea  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  firmly 
held.  Yerse  17  contains  no  proof  to  the  contrary;  for  Paul  here  assumes, 
that  the  irvevjua  has  pervaded  the  characteristic  faculties  of  man,  that 
the  new  principle  of  life  has  taken  possession  of  human  nature,  and 
given  it  a  new  and  peculiar  vitality.  He  wishes  to  mark  the  new  higher 
principle  that  is  now  the  antagonist  of  the  (rd/>|  in  man.  Men  may 
with  the  strictest  propriety  be  called  upon  to  surrender  themselves  to 
this  higher  principle,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  it,  according  to 
its  impulses,  for  Paul  considered  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
man,  not  as  something  magical,  but  constantly  assumes  the  working 
together  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
according  to  PauPs  doctrine,  the  higher  nature  in  man,  the  capability 
of  knowing  God,  which  before  was  confined  and  depressed,  is  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  now  serves  as  the  organ  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  human  nature,  and  hence,  that  as  this 
higher  nature  of  man  can  now  operate  in  its  freedom  as  the  organ  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  so  the  latter  can  now  operate  in  man  by  means  of 
this  organ,  and  hence  the  two  are  blended  together  in  the  Christian 
life.  But  when  Paul  wishes  to  infuse  courage  and  confidence  for  the 
spiritual  conflict,  he  directs  the  attention,  not  to  what  is  subjectively 
human,  but  to  the  almighty  power  of  God. 

^  TMs  passage,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than 
in  this  manner,  though  later  expositors  have  given  a  difierent  inter- 
pretation. It  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  "  So  that  ye  cannot  accom- 
plish what  you  desire  according  to  the  spirit ;  ye  are  unable  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  better  will;" — and  referring  these  words  to  the  state 
of  the  regenerate,  this  would  form  a  special  ground  of  exhortation  for 
following  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  withstanding  the  <r<i/)|,  if  Panl 
said  to  them  that  they  were  prevented  from  following  the  motions 
which  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  by  the  prevalence  of  the  ahp^.  But  if 
it  is  understood  of  the  condition  of  the  natural  man,  and  v.  18  is  con- 
sidered as  a  contrast,  we  do  not  see  how  Paul,  who  had  before  addressed 
those  whom  he  assumed  to  be  Christians,  could  make  such  a  sudden 
transition  to  a  different  class  of  persons.  The  correspondence  of  the 
last  words  of  v.  17,  with  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  sense,  confirms 
the  opinion,  that  the  diK-ttr^  relates  to  the  imQvixiav  aapK6s. 
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Accordingly,  the  divine  life  in  the  inner  man  must  be 
in  continual  conflict  with  the  operations  of  the  trdpE,  and 
progressively  converts  the  body  hitherto  under  the  control  of 
sinfol  habits,  into  an  organ  for  itself  (Rom.  vi.  11 — 13),  so 
that  the  fJiiXri  rov  auifiaroQ  become  oTrXa  diKaioavvrjc  j  all  the 
powers  and  feculties  which  hitherto  have  been  in  the  service 
of  sin,  being  appropriated  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  life, 
are  employed  as  organs  of  grace  for  the  service  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  here  the  doctrine  of  charisms  finds  its 
point  of  connexion  ;  {ante,  pp.  131 — 140).  All  the  peculiar 
capabihties  or  talents  foimded  in  the  nature  of  each  indi- 
vidual, are  to  be  transformed  into  charisms  and  employed  as 
Buch.  And  it  is  the  province  of  Christian  morals  to  show  in 
what  manner  human  nature  must  be  pervaded  in  aU  its 
powers  by  the  higher  principle  of  life,  and  appropriated  as  an 
organ  of  its  manifestation  ;  how  all  human  relations  are  set  at 
liberty  and  referred  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  and  how  what 
is  individual  belonging  to  the  representation  of  the  image  of 
Grod  in  man  is  not  suppressed  and  annihilated,  but  is  to 
be  transformed  and  elevated  to  a  peculiar  form  and  mani- 
festation of  the  higher  principle  of  life.  We  here  see  the 
difierence  between  Christian  principle  as  Paul  represents 
it,  and  a  one-sided  ascetic  direction  in  morals.  Paul  brings 
forward  as  one  side  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life,  the  negative  operation;  to  mortify  the  principle 
of  sin  which  has  hitherto  reigned  in  the  body,  Rom.  v.  3,  to 
mortify  the  members  as  far  as  they  serve  sin,  Coloss.  iii.  5;^ 
but  this  is  only  one  side.  The  other  is  the  positive  opera- 
tion, the  positive  appropriation,  that  as  believers  are  now  dead 
with  Chnst  to  sin,  the  world,  and  themselves,  so  now  they 
lead  a  new  divine  life,  increasingly  devoted  to  him;  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  dwells  in  them  constantly  animates  their 
bodies  afresh  as  his  organ,  Rom.  viii.  11,  so  that  the  fxiXri 
consecrated  to  God,  are  employed  in  his  service  according  to 
the  station  God  has  indicated  to  each  individual,  as  oirXa 
liKaiotTvvriQ.  As  the  irvevfia  dyiov  is  the  common  vital 
principle  of  all  believers,  the  animating  Spirit  of  the  Church 
of  God,  so  the  diversity  of  the  form  in  which  he  operates 
in  and  through  each  individual,  varied  by  their  sanctified 

^  The  yii\ri  H\  rijs  yrjs,  which  belong  to  a  carnal  earthly  course  of  life, 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  heavenly  mind  in  v.  2. 
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pecidiarities  and  efaarax^teristicay  is  dsaignated  by-t&e  torn, 
YcipttrfAa, 

But  since  this  appFopidation  and  pervasion  of  the  old  nab- 
ture  is  a  continual  conflict,  and  the  farther  a  man  advaneea 
in  holiness  the  more  capable  he  is  rendered  b^  the  illumiaa^ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  distinguishing  what  proceeds  :ix>nx 
the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  fleäi,  and  of  diseeming  all  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  latter;  hence  the  distinction  be^ 
tween  the  objective  justification  and  suU^jeotive:  sanetiflcaiaon 
is  always  necessary,  in  order  that  the  oonfldenoe  of  man  may 
not  be  wavering  as  it  must  be,  if  he  looks  only  to^  himself» 
Philip.  iiL  12,  but  may  maintain  its  firm  unchangeable  ground^ 
by  being  fixed  on  the  objective,  the  grace  of  redemption^  the 
love  of  Christ,  fi:om  which  no  power  of  heE  can  separate  the 
redeemed;  Rom.  viii.  31,  32.  In  the  Pauline  idea  of  ike 
jiistification  and  righteouoiess  amiable  before  God^  which  is 
granted  to  man  by  the  redeeming  grace  of  God^  and  appro- 
priated by  Mth,  Üie  objective  is  always  primcMry  and  predo* 
minant.  At  the  same  time  something  subjective  is  imparted 
mth  it,  something  new  is  deposited  in  the  inner  life  which 
nmst  be  progressively  developed;  the  ri^teouAiess  of  (Dhrisftl 
appropriated  by  faith,  is  transferred  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
believer,  and  becomes  a  new  principle,  forming  the  hie  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Christ,*  And  when  this  process  of 
development  shall  be  completed,  believers  will  attain  the  pos- 
session of  an  eternal,  divine,  and  blessed  life,  insej)arable  fron» 
perfect  righteousness ;  then  the  objective  idea  of  justification 
will  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  subjective,  Rom.  v.  19 — 21; 
but  till  this  is  accomplished^  in  order  to  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  confidence  of  Üie  soul,  it  is  always  necessaiy,  while 
conceiving  both  ideas  according  to  their  essential  and  uiti'> 
mate  connexion,  still  to  keep- in  nund  their  distiiuotion  fromr 
one  another. 

Since  the  whole  Christian  disposition  is  produced  fi^wn  fidth^ 
and  thereby  the  whole  lifo  is  determined  and  fonned,  the  term 
nUrriQ  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian' di^osition  and  of  Christian  ability.^     Thus  the  ^pedieate 

^  The  scholastie  expression,  "  Jastitia  Christi  pec  fid;ffliL  habet  ease  in 
aBimo,"  perfectly  corresponds  to  Paul's  meaning. 

*  Hence  the  measure  of  fttith  as  the  measure  of  Christian  ability;  and 
the  measure  of  grace  bestowed  on  eaeh  individual,  ace  eoiselatiTe  ideas? 
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hvrarht  r^  Trlirrsi  designates  the  staoidinj^^mt,  where  &ith  in 
the  Bedeemer,  confidence  in  the  jostification  obtained  through 
him,  has  become  to  such  a  degree  the  ammgting  principle  of 
the  convictions,  and  has  so  pervaded  the  whole  tone  of  thinfc- 
ii^,  that  a  man  is  enabled  to  judge  and  act  in  all  tiie  relations 
of  life  according  to  it;  that  he  eaumot  be  drawn  aside^  as  he 
otherwise  woidd  be,  by  any  foreign  element  of  other  views 
which  formerly  influenced  him;  since  otherwise  it  might  hapi- 
pen  that  his  earlier  religious  standing-pouit  would  exercise  a 
kind  of  power  over  his  conscience,  from  which  he  could  not 
altogether  free  himself,  even  when  raised  to  the  Ohristiaii 
standing-point;  as  in  the  case  of  one  ^o  had  become  a  be- 
liever from  the  Jewish  standing-point;  such  a  person  would 
only  by  degrees  free  himself  from  its  influences  on  his  judjg- 
ment  of  all  the  relations  of  life ;  as  the  new  Christian  prinn 
ciple  proceeding  from  fidth  in  Idie  Rede«ner  gradually  im- 
pregnated his  whole  mode  of  thinking.  This  power  of  feitlr 
over  the  judgment  is  shown  for  example  in  tdus,  that  a  man 
certain  of  his  salvation  in  fellowship  with;  tiie  Redeemer,  will 
no  longer  allow  himself  to  be  agitated  by  scruples  in  the  use 
of  outward  things,  which  he  before  indulged  on  the  Jewidr 
-  standing-point,  as  if  this  or  that  tMng  could  defile  him.  So 
we  are  to  understand  what  Paul  says,  Rom.  xiv.  2,  Sc  fJthf 
Tiiemvei  <pay£iv  ndi'Ta,  i.  e.  ^vvaroQ  iffri  rp  irlaretj  «ore  tpayecy 
wuvra ;  he  can  no  longer  be  misled  by  a  mixture  of  scruples 
ariang  from  his  earlier  legal  standing-point  The  dirQEvtiv  rjf 
'tritTTEi  forms  the  opposite  to  this  strength  of  fhith,  in  which", 
along  with  feith,  another  element  arising  from  the  former 
standing-point  controlled  the  convictions,  and  hence-  the  in»* 
temal  strife  between  the  principle  founded  in  Christian  con- 
viction or  wivTiQ,  and  the  doubts  that  rebelled  against  it; 
Rom»  xiv.  1.  Though  Paul  took  occasion  from  existing  rela- 
tions to  develop  his  views  on  this  subject  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Jewish  legal  standing^oint,  yet  they  would  apply 
to  the  relation  subsisting  between  any  other  standing-point 
and  the  Christian,  or  that  of  the  righteousness  by  faith.  The 
power  of  feith  govaning  the  Ufe  gives  an  independence  and 

Äom.  xfi.  3.  Chriatlans  are  only  to  aim  at  r!|^tly  applying  tiie  mea* 
■are  of  ability  they  have  received ;  to  do  ev<er>'thing'  aeeoiding  to  it» 
proportion;  Rom.  zii.  6.  They  are^not  to  indulge  conceit,  or  to  paa». 
wyond  the  limits  of  their  o\m  standing-point. 
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stability  to  the  Christian  charaoter,  imparts  strength  and  free- 
dom to  the  mind.  This  it  is  that  forms  the  basis  of  Christian 
freedom,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  Christian  since  he 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  Christ  as  his  Redeemer,  and 
through  him  to  God,  since  he  is  animated  only  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  dependence  and  acknowledges  no  other, — 
for  this  reason,  feels  independent  of  all  created  beings,  of  all 
earthly  things;  hence,  he  acts  in  the  consciousness  of  this  in- 
dependence, is  master  of  all  things  by  the  animating  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  is  in  bondage  to  no  man,  to  no  circumstances; 
nothing  can  so  operate  upon  him  as  to  determine  him  to  a 
different  course  from  that  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for 
this  is  the  great  determining  principle  of  his  life ;  1  Cor.  viL 
21 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  12 ;»  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  While  the  Christian  as  an 
organ  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  has  won  the  government  of 
the  world,  to  whom  at  last  all  things  must  be  subject,  is  free 
from  the  world  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  from  all 
power  of  created  beings,  he  likewise  in  spirit  rules  over  all 
things.  Freedom  and  mastery  over  the  world  here  meet.  This 
freedom  and  this  mastery  over  the  world  proceeding  fix)m 
faith  (like  everything  Christian),  and  founded  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  can  hence  manifest  themselves  under  all  outward 
restrictions,  and  evince  their  power  by  the  fact,  that  these  out- 
ward restrictions  for  the  spirit  which  is  exalted  above  them 
and  feels  itself  independent  of  everything,  cease  to  be  re- 
strictive, and  are  included  in  his  free  self-determination  and 
mastery  over  the  world.  Paul  proves  his  Christian  freedom 
precisely  in  this  manner,  that  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in 
order  to  make  everything  subservient  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  so  acted  in  all  things  as  would  best  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  thus  freely  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  forms  of  dependence.  Free  from  all,  he 
made  himself  the  servant  of  all ;  having  the  mastery  over  all, 
he  submitted  to  all  the  forms  of  dependence  ordained  by  God, 
and  in  doing  soy  exercised  his  mastery  over  the  world;  1  Cor. 
ix.  1—19. 

^  odK  iyd^  i^ov(rta<r0^aofiut  ihr6  twos,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
mastered  by  any  outward  things,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  lore 
I  will  use  all  things  freely.  Inst^  of  availing  myself  of  my  Christian 
freedom,  I  should  make  myself  really  a  slave,  in  eating  the  flesh  of 
sacrifices,  if  I  believed  that  1  must  do  this  in  every  ca3e  without  a 
reference  to  particular  circumstances. 
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^'  It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  excepted  from  this  refer- 
ence of  the  whole  hfe  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  Christian 
disposition  proceeding  from  faith,  and  referring  everything  to 
God's  glory,  is  the  great  arbitrator  in  all  the  events  of  life. 
Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  empty  space  for  things  in- 
different of  which  Christian  principle  takes  no  cognisance, 
nothing  belonging  to  human  nature  which  does  not  receive 
a  tnoral  impress  from  Christian  principle,  agreeably  to  Paul's 
exhortation,  "  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  x.  31.  It  may  appear  to 
contradict  this  principle,  by  which  the  whole  of  life  becomes 
one  great  duty,  and  no  room  is  left  for  an  a^ca^opov,  that 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  x.  23,  distinguishes  from  the  province 
of  the  lawful,  that  which  is  useM  or  serves  for  edifica- 
tion ;  but  the  contradiction  is  only  in  appearance,  and  will 
vanish  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  apostle's  views.  It 
cotild  only  contradict  the  principle  in  question,  if  Paul 
had  reckoned  what  did  not  contribute  to  edification  as 
still  belonging  to  what  was  lawful  on  Christian  groimds,  or  if 
he  had  not  considered  what  contributed  to  edifying  as  what 
alone  was  matter  of  duty.  But  it  was  not  so,  for  he  declares 
it  to  be  the  dtUy  of  Christians  so  to  deny  their  selfish  inclina- 
tions as  woidd  be  for  the  best,  or  for  the  edification  of 
the  church,  1  Cor.  x.  24 ;  or,  which  is  equivalent,  as  woidd 
be  for  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  This  is  the  course  of 
action  prescribe  by  Christian  love  j  but  very  different  would 
be  the  course  that  proceeded  from  self-love,  and  for  that 
reason  sinful.  The  subject  will  be  clearer,  if  we  examine 
more  closely  the  particular  case  under  the  apostle's  considera- 
tion. He  is  speaking  of  partaking  of  certain  kinds  of  food, 
more  particularly  of  meat  offered  to  idols.  All  this  belongs 
to  the  province  of  things  permitted,  and  in  a  religious  and 
moral  point  of  view  indSfferent,  on  which  Christianity  (unlike 
Judaism)  laid  no  restrictions.  "  Meat  conmiendeth  us  not  to 
God ;  for  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better ;  neither  if  we  eat 
not  are  we  the  worse,"  1  Cor.  viii.  8.  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xiv.  17.  But  though  all  this  in 
itself  has  no  moral  character,  and  without  the  addition  of 
other  marks  belongs  to  things  indifferent,  yet  like  everything 
belonging  to  human  nature,  it  is  not  excepted  from  the 
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impcesiion  of  Christiaa  prmeiple,.  for  it  ift  indudiBd  in  the 
Paliline  maidmi,  '^  ^\niat8oe^er  je  do,  whether  ye  eat  or  driai^ 
do  all  to  the  ^ory  of  God;"  and.  Paul  himself  adduocB 
imriances  in  which  whab  is  in^  itself  indififecent  may  be  either 
a.  matter  of  duty  or  criminal.  An  individual  who>  though 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge  to  attain  Äe 
conviction  that  the  eating  of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  is  in 
itself  indifferent,  is  yet  seduced  by  worldly  conaderations  to 
partake  of  it,  acts  in  a  manner  deserving  of  condemnatio% 
since  he  does  not  act  aecording  to  his  eoiwictions  {ovk  a 
vun-Eiag)^  Bom.  xiv.  23..  And  whoever  eats  of  flesh  offered  ta 
idols,  following  hi»  own  inclinafeion,  and  taking  no  aceonnt  of 
the  scruples  of  his  weak  brother^  and  thus  seduces  him  to 
follow  his  example  without  a  firm  conviction  of  its  rectitnd% 
troubles  his  brother's  conscience,,  and  acts  himself  contrary 
to  the  law  of  love,  and  sins ;  1  Cor.  viii.  12 ;  Bonk  xiv.  15. 
From  this  exposition  of  the  apostle's  views,  it  appears  that 
since  what  every  one  has  to  do,  undier  the  given  condition» 
and  relations  of  the  individual  standing-point  on  which  tha 
Lord  has  placed  hin^  is  defined  by  Christian  principles,  no 
one  can  accomplish  more  than  Üie  measure  of  Ins  individual 
duty.  Indeed,  so*  mudbi  will  ^nfiilness  still  adhere  to  all  his 
performances,  that  even  the  most  advanced  Christian  will 
come  short  of  the  requirements  of  duty ;  as  Paul  referring 
to  himself  acknowledge^  Philip,  iii.  12.  Yet  what  Paul  says 
in  reference  to  his  own  conduct  in  one  particular  instance, 
may  seem  to  contradict  what  has  jugrfi  been  remarked,  1  Cor. 
ix.  14,  15,  kQ,.  The  apostle  was  authorized  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  to  receive  his  maintenance  £rom  the  Christian  comr 
munities  for  whom  he  laboured ;  but  he  waved  his  claim  to 
it,  and  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 
He  did,  therefore,  more  than  his  duty  demanded,  since  he 
made  no  use  of  what  was  allowable«  Certainly  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  apply  to  himself  the  words  of 
Christ  in  Luke  xvii.  16,  in  reference  to  his  conduct  in  this 
particular  instance..  But  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  under  all 
circumstances,  so  to  act  aa  would  most  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  tiie  kingdom  of  God ;  and  a  regard  to  that 
object  induced  him  in  this  instance  to  receive  no  maintenance 
from  the  churchy  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  all  appearance 
of  self-interest     Henca  he  felt  an  inwaard  compuMon  to 
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act  iftiiia ;  and  if  he  had  not  diufr  aißted'  he  would  hav9 
viola^jed  ike  i^iiit  of  his'  calling,  and  have  been  dissatisfied 
witii  himself ;  for  he  went  so  fAv  as  to  say;  l^iat  he  would 
rather  die*  ihm  act  o^earwisa.  The  peculiar  circamstances  of 
his  niiniBtry>  and  the  peculiar  eharism  bestowed  upon  himy 
OGcasiotted  w  peculiar  nrodification  of  the  genei^d  duty  of  all 
preacher»  of  Ihe  gospel.  What  on  his  pecidiar  standing^point 
was  a  duty,  might  be  eentrary  to  duty  on  the  standing-point 
of  others---4hoBe  person»,  for  instance,  to  whom  ProYidence- 
had  committed  ihe  maintenance  of  a  femily. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  Chnstiian*  morals  are  in  general 
to  be  dedwced  from  the  nature  of  ftdth  as  a  practical  prin- 
ciple. From  faith  «^ntaneousl^  proceeds  the  love  that  refer» 
the  whole  life  to  God)  and  oonseerates  it  to  his  service^  for 
the  advanoement  of  his  kingdom ;  for  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  the  work  of  redemption,  love  is 
kindled  to  him  who  has  shown  such  superabounding  love.  In 
Mih  as  Paul  conceived  it,  love  is  already"  contained  in  the 
germ;  for  what  distinguishes  fhith  in  his  view  from  supersti- 
tion, waa  ih&t  the  latter  as  it  arises  only  from  the  drmd  of 
natural  evil,  only  desires  a  Eedeemer  from  such  evil ;  faith, 
on  the  contrary,  is  developed  from  tile  feeling  of  unhappinesa 
in  sin  a»  siQ>  of  estrangement  ftxjm  God,  and  of  longing  after 
communion  with-  him,  which  presupposes  the  love  of  God  in 
the  heart,  though  checked  and  repressed.  But  when  the 
revelation  of  God's  holy  love  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
which  Mth  receives,  awakens  the  slumbering  desire  of  man,, 
or  meets  it  already  awakened,  the  germ  of  love  deposited  in 
the  heart  is  set  free  from  its  confinement,  that  it  may  expand 
to  communion  with  its  original  source.  Entering  into  com- 
munion with  the  Redeemer,  believers  are  penetrated  by  the 
love  of  Grod  to  them,  and  hence  they  are  able  rightly  ta 
UE(ferstaiid  the  extent  of  God's  love.  ^     From  this  perception 

'  Rom»  v.  Ö.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts,  and  makes  itself  felt  there.  The  voice  of  God  himself  in 
their  hearts  declares  that  they  are  his  children ;  Rom.  viii.  Iß*  Thus, 
in  Eph.  iii.  18,  there  is  first  the' wish  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
kearte  hy  feith,  whereupon  it  fbllows,  l^at  their  inner  liffe  may  be  deeply 
*  rooted  in  l^e  love  of  Qoi. — the  love  of  God  toward»  the  redeemed  is  the 
element  in  which  their  whole  inward  life  and  consciousness  rest«— and 
ha^ng  been  first  penetmted  by  the  feeling  of  love,  ihey  can  then  rightly 
«Äderstand  ita  extent. 
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of  God's  love,  the  childlike  love  of  believers  is  contiimally 
inflamed  towards  him,  and  this  love  operates  incessantly  for 
the  renovation  of  the  whole  life  after  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Godj  it  forms  the 
life  according  to  the  heavenly  model  presented  to  ithj  feitL 
The  whole  Christian  life  appears  as  a  work  of  Mth,  and  thus 
all  individual  good  works  ^  appear  as  necessary  immediate 
expressions  of  feith,  its  fiiiits,  the  signs  of  the  new  creation 
efiected  by  it.*  And  as  all  the  actions  of  the  believer  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  "  work  offaUh,^  so  likewise  to  the  "  labour 
of  love.'"  ^  Now  faith  and  love  have  a  relation  on  one  side  to 
something  which  is  apprehended  as  present  in  the  inward 
life :  feith  in  commimion  with  the  Redeemer  has  already 
received  a  divine  blessed  life ;  behevera  are  already  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  have  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  it,  and  by  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  them  by  feith,  they  anticipate  the  divine  power  and  blessed- 
ness of  this  kingdom  ;  they  have  the  foretaste  of  eternal  life  ;* 
they  already  possess  the  germs  and  first-fruits  of  the  New 
Creation,  in  which  everything  proceeds  from  a  divine  living 
principle  with  which  nothing  heterogeneous  is  allowed  to 
mingle — when  it  attains  its  completion  after  the  resurrection. 
But  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  Christian  life  cannot  be 
conceived  of  without  a  reference  to  the  future ;  as  in  the 
divine  life  the  Future  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  a  Present,  so 
the  Present  exists  only  in  reference  to  the  Future,*   for  it 

^  The  ^frya  dyadä  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ^pya  v6fwv. 

^  The  aearripla  not  c(  epyup,  as  if  men  could  gain  salyation  by  works 
performed  before  conversion;  for  the  announcement  of  the  salvation 
obtained  for  men  by  redemption,  belongs  as  a  gift  of  unmerited  grace  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  the  divine  life,  and  thus  of  the  true  inclina- 
tion to  goodness,  whether  they  are  still  sunk  in  gross  sensuality,  or  are 
raised  to  an  outward  legal  morality ;  and  the  ipya  dyadd  which  really 
deserve  the  name,  presuppose  that  divine  life  which  proceeds  firom 
faith ;  indeed  the  new  creation  must  manifest  itself  by  corresponding 
good  works;  is  designed  to  produce  such.  Hence  the  contrast,  that 
believers  are  not  aMwrtiivoi  i^  tpytav,  but  KriaBevres  irl  tpyois  dyoBots, 
Eph.  ii.  9,  10. 

^  1  Thess.  i.  3.     rb  ipyov  rijs  irlcTeuSf  6  Kairos  rrjs  dydirris, 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  dßßaßäiv  in  relation  to  the  whole  assemblage 
of  heavenly  blessings,  2  Oor.i.  22,  the  earnest  given  as  a  pledge  of  the 
<  payment  of  the  whole  sum. 

^  This  must  be  carefully  considered,  in  order  rightly  tt>  understand 
the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  future  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  to 
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contains  an  anticipation,  the  germ  and  preparation  of  that 
which  will  attain  to  perfect  development  and  completion  only 
in  the  Futnre.  With  the  present  earthly  system  a  higher 
order  of  things  is  connected,  which  cannot  be  fully  developed 
in  believers,  and  whose  nature  is  not  yet  wholly  manifest,  but 
in  many  respects  veiled  from  their  view.  The  development 
of  the  divine  life,  which  they  have  received  through  faith,  is 
now  only  giving  signs  of  its  existence,  and  feebly  beginning 
to  expand.  The  consciousness  of  this  divine  life  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  consciousness  of  the  obstacles  by  which  that  life  is 
fettered,  till  human  nature  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  it  and 
piuified  from  all  that  is  alien ;  while  this  consciousness  at  the 
same  time  produces  a  longing  after  that  perfect  freedom  which 
is  the  destiny  of  the  children  of  (Jod.  Though  it  is  always 
presupposed  that  believers  have  already  attained  the  dignity 
and  privil^es  of  the  children  of  God,  still  their  rights  relate 
to  something  ftiture,  for  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
adoption,  all  that  belongs  to  the  dignity,  glory,  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  children  of  Grod,  is  very  far  from  being  realized  on 
earth.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said  in  Bomans  viii.  23,  that 
Christians  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
groan  after  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
children  of  God,*  after  their  redemption  from  all  that  checks 

avoid  the  delusion  of  the  pantheistic  deification  of  self,  which  imposes 
on  the  language  of  Paul  and  John  a  sense  quite  foreign  to  the  truth. 

^  The  vloetaiuy  though,  in  Gal.  iv.  5,  this  is  attributed  to  believing  as 
something  present.  If  we  compare  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gkilatians  with  that  quoted  from  the  Romans,  we  shall  discover  a  three- 
fold gradation  in  the  idea  of  adoption.  Paul  first  considers  it  as  the 
predicate  applied  to  the  theocratic  nation  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
whom  promises  were  given  of  an  inheritance  (the  K\ripovofiia)  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Those  persons  to  whom  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  given,  are  certainly  children  and  heirs,  but  they  have  not  yet 
attained  to  the  actual  self-conscious  appropriation  of  the  filial  relation, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  rights  grounded  upon  it.  Since  they  are  in  a 
state  of  minority,  are  standing  under  the  guardianship  and  discipline  of 
the  law,  and  their  father's  will  is  not  consciously  and  freely  become 
their  own,  their  relation  to  him  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  outward 
dependence  and  servitude.  By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  communion 
with  him  as  the  Son,  they  become  freed  from  this  dependence  and  servi- 
tude, and  attain  to  a  self-conscious,  mature,  and  free  filial  relation.  But 
this  relation  in  its  full  extent  includes  all  that  which  is  founded  in  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  perfect  communion  of  his  holiness, 
blessedness,  and  glory;  hence  a  progressive  development  of  this  re- 
lationship takes  place,  until  the  appearance  of  the  children  of  God  will 
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and  deprefifies  tbeir  ixxwaord  life.  This  looging  ait&r  the  other 
world  k  9»  eeseotiaL  a  isfi^me  of  iihß  Chüi&^iaii  M^  as  the 
partial  and  ^agmantary  anticipation  of  Ühe  futuFe  in  the 
partioipation  of  the  divine  däSß  thsongh  faitk  Paul  loes 
expressions  from  this  «tmading^point  ^vehioh  would  be  juoet 
olfensiye  to  that  deification  of  the  world  ^d  sel^  whidi 
is  diametrioally  and  entirely  opposed  to  Ghriatianity.  "  We 
ehoiiM  be  moore  miserable  than  an>y  men  if  we  had  invpe  in 
Christ  only  in  this  life,  with  no  higher  future  exist^iuse  in 
which  ovT  hopes  might  be  fulfilled.;  for  the  «C^iristiaiL  life 
would  be  then  a  life  ^ill  of  delusive  wants  that  would  never 
be  satisfied,  a  pursuit  alter  imreal  phantoms,  the  ofi&pmng  "Of 
self-deceptive  desires."  Filled  wiidx  divine  assuranoe  of  his 
conviotions  and  experience,  Paul  would  turn  Away  with 
abhorrence  from  views  which  would  noake  all  his  oonfiiots 
and  efforts  appear  bb  if  expended  on  a  nonentity. 

If  the  soul  under  a  -sense  of  the  burden  whidi  weighs  -down 
the  higher  life  is  ^^sorbed  in  such  longings  mxt  confined  to 
one  single  ol^^ect,  and  words  fsil  to  «express  the  daeply  i^ 
necessities  of  the  heart,  these  eilent  aspirations  rising  from 
the  depths  of  a  heart  yeaaming  after  true  and  complete 
freedom,  and  yet  resigned  to  the  will  of  its  heavenly  Father; 
constitute  prayer  aoeeptÄble  to  ^God,  iofi^iired  by  the  Spirit  ^ 
God,  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  The  whole  condition  of  sudi  a 
soul  is  prayer.  The  Spirit  of  God  himself  intercedes  with 
inexpressibk  and  silen*  groaiHs;  Bom.  viii.  26.  Thus  in 
Coloss.  iii.  3,  it  is  said,  lihat  as  the  glory  of  Christ  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  is  hid  from  the  world,  so  also  the  gloiy 
of  the  inner  life  of  bebe  vera  proceeding  from  communion  w^ 
him  is  stiU  hidden  with  Glnist  in  God,  and  its  appearance 
does  not  correspond  at  present  to  its  nature.  But  when 
Christ,  the  author  and  source  of  this  life,  shall  manifest  him- 
self in  his  glory,  then  .cdiaSl  their  Iddden  glory  be  manifest^ 
and  oanrespond  in  appearance  to  its  nnginal  j  Gol.  ÜL  4. 

IVom  the  relation  of  the  Christian  1&  of  ßiith  and  love  to 
a  creation  that  is  to  be  perfectly  developed  and  completed 
only  in  the  ^ture  state,  it  fcIlowB  that  FcM  and  Lot» 
cannot  subsist  without  Mvpe?    Faith  itsedf  becomes  iiepe, 

perfectly  eon»Bpoiid  to  .the  idea  «of  A  child  of  Qod;  which  is ^e third 
application  of  tins  idea. 

^  If  ire  i^eot  how  all  the  idew  nttlaÜBg  to  theAdif^nÜif  sbA  lilwid 
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T9t\Eäe  it  apprefhendfi  saltation  «8  somethixig  to  he  realized  in 
tine  fature  ;  'Rom.,  vui.  24.^,  Faiih  is  pro^eaBiid  strengthened 
b^r  conflicts  and  sulferii^  j  ^  the  opposition  whieh  it  has 
to  oi^eroome,  it  de^iFelops  the  coittciousiuess  id  its  indweUing 
divine  power,  and  of  those  diyine  resuiltB  irhidai  ore  not  yet 
apparent,  but  stretch  into  etemil^jr ;  and  thus  It  expands  into 
liope  for  the  future.^  The  eonsoioiuBnesB  of  the  love  of  God 
contains  the  pledge  ior  the  certain  iulfihneöt  of  hope.  The 
£Edth  that  operates  hy  love  could  not  persist  in  the  efforts, 
which  so  many  obstacles  oppose,  in  conflict  with  the  inward 
and  outward  world,  if  the  prospect  were  not  »granted  of  cer- 
tainly attaining  its  «nd.  Hence  Peracwrance*  in  the  work 
and  conflict  of  faith  is  the  practical  side  of  hope.  "'EXttic  and 
virojjiovfj  appear  as  associated  ideas,^  and  the  latter  term  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  eXTric* 

We  must  ha?e  examine  more  closely  the  relation  of  know- 
ledge in  religioaa  to  these  tihree  fondamental  prbM;iples  of  the 
C&instian  life,  as  iadd  dowai  in  the  Pauline  theology.  Faith 
{R-esupposes  aoid  inoludes  knowledge,  for  it  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  reference  of  the  disposition  to  something  objectrve; 
there  must  be  an  object  of  knowledge  to  operate  on  the  dis- 
position. But  liie  divine  cannot  be  known  from  without  in  a 
merely  abstract  logical  mainner,  but  only  by  what  bears  an 

11688  conferred  bj  ÜhriBtianHy  refer  alike  to  «omethmg  Present  and 
Mmething  Fotme,  .and  aecordingly  admit  <of  a  yarionsly  manifold  ap- 
plication, it  will  be  eaflj  to  ex^in  why,  in  ^aL  v.  5,  ^iHtu^ffwn  k 
le^resented  in  reference  to  its  perfect  realization  in  the  life  of  believers 
as  an  object  of  expectation  and  hope ;  and  it  belongs  also  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  Jewish-legal  and  theX^hristian^tanding-point,  that  on 
the  former  it  was  «npipoied  Üiat  ^iicaiiHn^  might  be  possessed  as  some- 
Hung  outwardly  pesoc^tible  and  apparent,  while  the^Unotion  between 
ihe  idea  and  the  appearance  was  not  thought  of. 

*  If  ^Xiris  be  here  understood  subjectively,  ^Xirts  would  be  placed 
instead  of  irlaris  as  laying  hold  of  trwrripia ;  for  irhris  itself  can  exist  in 
necessary  «elatiosi  to  -the  ^atxnt  *only  as  lAoirif .  But  if  l^xis  be  under- 
«tood  objectively,  ithen  it  will  signify  that  9mm\f^  is  here  presented  as 
the  object  of  hope,  which  may  be  affinned,  on  account  of  the  yamoua 
meanings  attached  to  the  former. 

'  Rom.  V.  4.  Penseveranee  tmdertrafferings  produces  a  confiimation 
(of  Mth),  and  eonfirmaüoiKkf  ^th  produees  hope. 

'  On  this  idea  and  its  dreSaitiea  to  the  Christian  idea  of  Hope^ifiee 
Schleiermacher's  academical  tceatiae  tt&er  dietaisseuschqßldcheiJE^bMnd- 
lung  des  Tugendbegriffes,  1820. 

"*  1  'SheiBA,  1.  3.  ^üJuoi^TijS'^irXSos. 

«  2  Thess.  i  4. 
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affinity  to  it  in  the  soul,  by  the  sense  for  the  divine.  As  long 
as  man  is  opposed  to  the  divine  in  the  bias  of  his  disposi- 
tion, he  cannot  know  it.  Hence  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  iL  14,  the 
natural  man  who  is  estranged  from  the  divine  life,  receives  not 
what  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  it  appears  to  him  (on 
accoimt  of  this  his  subjective  relation  to  the  divine)  as  foolish- 
ness, and  he  is  imable  to  know  it,  because  it  can  be  rightly 
imderstood  and  appreciated  only  in  a  spiritual  manner,  that  is, 
by  means  of  the  wvevfia  ayiov,  so  that  a  participation  in  this 
spirit  of  a  higher  life  is  presupposed.  Hence,  also,  we  are  not 
to  conceive  of  faith  as  something  proceeding  from  unassisted 
human  nature,  from  man  in  his  natural  state ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  faith  arises  in  the  disposition,  presupposes  the  en- 
trance of  the  divine  into  the  conscience  and  inner  life.  But 
as  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  depends  upon  a  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  life,  it  follows  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
divine  life  received  by  faith  progressively  develops,  as  the 
matter  of  faith  is  vitalized  by  inward  experience,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  matter  enlarges  in  a  higher  degree,  and  hence  this 
wider  expansion  of  knowledge  is  described  as  a  fruit  of  feith.* 
And  since  the  divine  life  of  faith  is  love,  since  faith  in  the 
Pauline  sense  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  love,  it  is 
evident  that  the  true  knowledge  of  divine  things  can  only 
continue  to  be  developed  according  to  the  measure  of  increas- 
ing love.  Hence  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  viii.  2,  that  without  love 
there  can  be  only  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  But  as  the 
divine  life  in  believers  is  constantly  subject  to  disturbing  and 
depressing  influences,  and  exists  only  in  a  fragmentary  and 
alloyed  state,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  arising  from  it  will 
never  be  otherwise  than  defective.  This  may  also  be  inferred 
from  what  we  have  remarked  before  respecting  the  relation  of 
feith  to  the  higher  order  of  things  stUl  veiled  from  human 
sight,  with  which  faith  places  us  in  vital  communion,  and  to 
the  nature  of  that  adoption  which  is  at  present  so  imperfectly 
realized,  owing  to  the  opposition  between  the  idea  of  it  and  its 
actual  manifestation.  Hence  Paxil  forms  a  contrast  between 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  feith  in  the  present 
life,  and  its  perfect  immediate  intuition  in  eternity.  He  illus- 
trates the  relation  of  the  two,  by  a  comparison  of  the  know- 

1  Coloss.  i.  9 ;  Ephes.  i.  18.    In  the  last  passage,  knowledge  is  repre* 
Bented  as  an  effect  of  the  illumination  proceeding  from  faith. 
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ledge  we  possess  of  an  object  by  seeing  it  reflected  in  a  dim 
mirror,  with  the  knowledge  obtained  by  immediately  behold- 
ing it;  by  comparing  the  notions  of  children  (which  contain  a 
certain  portion  of  truth,  though  not  developed  with  clearness 
and  certainty,  so  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  knowledge 
carried  on  from  the  child  to  the  man)  with  the  ideas  of  mature 
manhood  ;*  by  contrasting  what  is  fragmentary  and  isolated 
with  what  is  perfect ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — :12.  Such  is  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  as  they  are  shadowed  forth  to  us  in  our 
temporal  consciousness  compared  with  the  intuition  of  the 
things  themselves.  Hence,  it  is  evideht,  that  Paul  was  con- 
scious that  he  could  speak  of  these  things  only  in  a  symbolical 
form,  which  veiled  and  contained  a  higher  reality.  Therefore, 
from  the  sense  of  the  defectiveness  and  limitation  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things,  a  longing  is 
excited  after  that  perfect  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man 
allied  to  its  Maker  and  filled  with  a  divine  life,  requires. 
This  longing  naturally  merges  into  hope. 

We  are  now  led  to  inquire,  why  Paid,  when  he  represents 
faith,  hope,  and  love  as  the  abiding,  imchangeable  foundations 

*  We  may  here  compare  Plato's  representation  of  a  twofold  standing- 
point  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  Re- 
public. As  if  a  person  were  confined  in  a  cavern  where  the  light  only 
feebly  glimmered,  and  he  saw  merely  the  shadows  of  objects  by  that 
faint  light;  and  afterwards  regaining  his  liberty,  became  acquainted 
with  the  objects  themselves  as  they  appeared  in  broad  daylight.  In  this 
manner  Plato  contrasts  two  standing-points  of  the  present  life ;  the 
standing-point  of  the  multitude,  the  slaves  of  sense,  and  the  standing- 
point  of  the  higher  intellectual  life,  as  it  is  presented  by  Philosophy. 
This  higher  standing-point  of  Philosophy  might  be  allowed  in  the  state 
of  the  heathen  world :  but  Christianity  will  not  authorize  any  such 
intellectual  aristocraticism.  This  would  become  a  beautiful  image  in  a 
Christian  sense,  if  applied  not  to  the  contrast  between  the  degrees  of 
knowledge  in  this  life  and  those  in  the  future,  but  to  that  between  the 
views  of  the  world  entertained  by  the  natural  man,  and  those  which  the 
divine  light  of  the  gospel  imparts  to  all  who  receive  it.  "We  may  here 
compare  with  Paul's  language,  the  beautiful  remarks  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  :  Bthv  8,  rl  iror«  fity  4<m  tV  ^^cny  Koil  r^v  obalav,  oihe  ris  cSpcjr 
kvBpdntav  v<&Tr<yTt,  oOre  fi^v  eüp'p.  &A\*  cl  fiky  tifyfitrti  iror^,  ^riTtlaBo»  rovro,. 
€Öf^ffU  5i  &s  ifihs  \6yo5f  iirti^av  th  6f otitis  rovro  koI  6t7ov,  X^ta  5e  rhy' 
^fi4r€poy  vovv  re  koX  \&yov,  rtf  oIk^I^  irpofffil^rff  Kol  ri  €iK<i>v  av4\d^  vpdr 
r6  ipx^vKov^  ot  vvv  ^x<^  "^^^  ^ipftriv,  koI  rovro  thai  fiol  BoKti  rd  irdpv 
ipi\oao<po{ifi€yov  ^itvyvdxrtüBal  irorc  ^fias,  tcov  iyvdorßeßa.  Td  dt  vvv  tlvat. 
ßpax^ioi  rts  avoßpo^  vav  to  cts  Tifias  <p6dvov  Koi  olov  fi€yd\ov  <pwr6s  ftiKpov^ 
ikiraiyafffAo, — Orot,  34. 

VOL.  I.  I  X 
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of  the  Christian  life  in  its  earthlj  deyelopment,^  distinguishes 
kwe  asxthe  greatest  of  these  three.  What  is  asserted  by  the 
Catholics  is  indeed  true,  that  love  alone  can  give^th  its  true 
Talue,  since  it  makes  it  living,  and  hence  forms  the  criterion 
between  dead  and  living  faith.  ^  It  is  equally  true,  that  love 
forms  the  difference  between  genuine  Christian  and  canml 
sdfish  hope.'  But  in  this  connexion  Paul  could  not,  aoc<Mrd* 
ing  to  his  own  association  of  ideas,  intend  to  say  Idiat  love  was 
tlw^  greatest,  for  love  in  its  true  Christian  meaning  presupposes 
fidth — (love  in  a  general  sense  is  a  different  thing ;  that  love 
iduch  proceeds  from  the  tmiversal  sense  of  God  implanted  in 
the  human  mind,  and  from  the  general  manifestations  of  ihe 
love  of  God  in  the  creation  and  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
follows  the  divine  guidance ;) — and  &ith  again  presupposes 
love,  and  that  which  Paul  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  &ith 
stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  love.  What  the  Catholic 
church  understands  by  the  term  ßdes  i/nformi^  Paul  would 
not  esteem  worthy  of  being  called  faith.  He  calls  love  the 
greatest  rather  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  only  eternal 
abiding  form  of  the  connexion  of  the  human  ^irit  with 
the  divine;  love  alone  endures  beyond  this  earthly  life; 
it  win  never  give  place  to  the  development  of  a  higher  prin- 
ciple, but  will  expand  itself  in  perpetuity.* 

^  In  reference  to  understanding  this,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  consider  the  wvi  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  as  an  illative  particle  or  one  of 
time,  for  in  either  case,  what  Paul  here  says  can  relate  only  to  the  pre- 
sent earthly  condition  of  the  Christian  life.  According  to  Paul's  views, 
hope  necessarily  relates  to  something  still  future,  not  yet  realized ;  when 
the  realization  takes  place,  hope  ceases  to  exist ;  Bom.  viiu  24.  And 
faith  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  immediate  intuition  are  ideas  that 
reciprocally  exclude  one  another;  2  Cor.  ▼.  7.  When  Billroth  in  his 
late  Commentary  on  this  Epistle,  supposes  the  /i^et  to  mean  the  objects 
of  these  graces  as  eternal  and  abiding,  this  certainly  cannot  be  Paul's 
idea,  for  they  are  indeed  unchangeable,  and  the  same  for  all  the  three 
x>perations  of  the  Spirit ;  but  these  three  terms  refer  to  the  subjectire 
relation  in  which  man  stands  to  divine  things,  and  this  relation  under 
the  form  of  faith  and  hope,  is  suited  only  to  the  earthly  standing^int, 
:and  is  itself  transitory.    Love  only  is  in  itself  the  ju^yor. 

*  The  ßdes  informis  and  the  ßdes  forvMUa. 

'  The  iFvtvfiariK^  and  the  o-opictK^  as  proceeding  from  a  heatheaiih 
and  from  a  Jewish  element 

*  Angustin  beautifully  remarks:  "Fides  quare  sit  neeesearia,  quam 
jam  videati  Spes  nihilominus,  quia  jam  tenet?  Caritati  vero  noA 
solum  nihil  detrahetur,  sed  addetur  otiam  plurimum,  nam  et  illam 
singularem  veramque  pulchritudinem  quum  viderit,  plus  am«bit,  ei 
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Thus  these  three  ^mdamental  |>rinciples  of  the  Christian 
life.  Faith,  Hop4,  and  Love,  are  intimately  connected  with 
on©  another;  and  i^nce  everything  which  directly  or  in- 
directly belongs  to  man's  moral  nature  is  brought  under  their 
«ontrol,  and  receives  from  them  a  pecuHar  character,  they 
form  a  foimdation  on  which  to  erect  the  whole  structure  of 
Ohristian  morals. 

The  idea  of  Taveivofpotrvvrj  is  inseparable  from  these  prin- 
ciples. This  quality  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole 
^stem  of  the  theocratic  views  developed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  marks  the  contrast  of  the  Christian  aad  Heathen 
mode  of  contemplating  human  natiu«.  The  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  God  as  the  animating  principle  of  life  in  all 
its  relations,  the  innate  weakness  of  all  created  beings,  and 
that  they  can  be  and  do  nothing  excepting  through  God,  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  self-esteem 
and  self-confidence.^  But  on  the  legal  standing-point,  this 
consciousness  was  either  only  partial  as  far  as  self-righteous- 
ness (which  impUed  a  desire  of  independence  in  reference  to 
moral  development  and  the  attainment  of  salvation)  counter- 
acted the  perfect  acknowledgment  of  dependence  on  God  ;  or, 
where  the  feeling  of  internal  disunion  had  been  developed  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  the  feeling  of  estrangement  from  a 
holy  Omnipotence  became  predominant,  only  the  negative 
element  of  humility  remained,  the  consciousness  of  personal 
worthlessness  as  something  mortifying  to  pride,  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  impassable  chasm  between  the  Hmited  sinful 
«feature  and  the  Almighty  Holy  Creator.  But  when  to  this 
feeling  is  added  faith  in  the  Kedeemer,  and  the  consciousness 
of  having  obtained  redemption,  the  positive  is  blended  with 
the  negative  element,  the  consciousness  of  the  participation  of 
the  divine  Hfe  and  of  the  high  dignity  of  adoption  bestowed 
by  God.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  connexion  between  these 
two  points,  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  Christian  know- 
ledge and  of  the  Christian  disposition,  be  dissolved,  and  the 
iiegative  element  be  imduly  broiight  forward,  a  false  self- 
humiliation  is  produced, — a  self-abhorrence  with  a  denial  of 

ai«i  ingenti  amor©  ocnlum  infixerit,  nee  ab  aspiciendo  uspiam  declina- 
Terit,  xnanere  in  ilia  beatissima  Tisione  non  potent." — SoUhquia,  i.  ^14. 
*  See  Knapp'»  excellent  remarks  on  this  opposition  in  his  Scripta 
t?am  Argttmenti,  ed.  IL  p.  367. 
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the  dignity  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  redemption, — a 
sense  of  depression  without  that  sense  of  exaltation  which  ia 
blended  with  it  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption.  Such  a. 
false  humility,  which  displays  itself  in  outward  gestures  and 
ceremonies,  Paul  combated  in  the  false  teachers  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church  ;  but  he  classed  this  mock-humility  with  spiritual 
pride,  veiled  as  it  was  imder  the  form  of  an  ascetic  self-de- 
basement.^ 

With  the  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  all  that  man. 
can  be  and  effect  by  his  own  power,  Paul  combined  the 
elevating  consciousness  of  what  man  is  and  can  perform 
through  the  Lord ;  to  the  icard  adpica,  iv  dvOptJir^  KavxdffOf'ii- 
he  opposes  the  iv  Kvpi^  Kav^atrdai, 

As  humility  first  acquires  its  true  character  through  the 
love  that  proceeds  from  feith,  as  through  love  man's  whole  life 
is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  his  4cpcndence  on  God,  and  the 
hxmian  will  becomes  an  organ  of  the  divine,  so  also  Christian 
love  cannot  exist  without  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  the  redeemed 
and  the  Redeemer,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  which  that 
difference  involves.  It  is  the  sentiment  which  Paul  expresses, 
in  the  interrogation,  "  What  hast  thou,  which  thou  hast  not 
received  ? "  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  his 
soul  was  pervaded  by  a  consciousness  of  his  weakness  as  a 
man  {ante,  p.  173),  which  was  deepened  by  his  sufferings, 
and  conflicts,  though  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  he 
could  do  all  things  through  the  power  of  the  Lord  ;  Act» 
XX.  19.  Thus  that  state  of  mind  was  produtsed  which  he 
describes  as  jnerd  (j>6ßov  k-at  Tpofxov.     This  was  far  from  being 

1  This  is  a  caricature  of  humility,  which  has  often  reappeared  in  the 
history  of  the  church ;  and  thus  the  nature  of  genuine  Christian  humi- 
lity has  heen  frequently  mistaken  by  those  who  were  strangers  to  th& 
Christian  standing-point,  and  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  a  morbid 
from  a  healthy  state  of  the  spiritual  life.  An  individual  of  this  class, 
Spinoza,  jnstly  says  of  that  mock-humility,  which  alone  can  exist  whera 
the  natural  feelings  are  not  overpowered  by  the  force  of  a  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  transformed  into  something  higher, 
and  whore  man  has  not  risen  from  the  depths  of  self-abasement  to  a 
sense  of  his  true  dignity :  "  Hi  affectus,  nempe  humilitas  et  abjectio, 
'  rarissimi  sunt.  Nam  natura  humana,  in  se  considerata»  contra  e^em» 
<]uantum  potest,  nititur,  et  ideo,  qui  maxime  creduntur  abjecti  et  hu- 
miles  esse,  maxime  plerumque  ambitiosi  et  invidi  sunt."— j&Wiice«,  para 
iii.  §  29. 
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the  mark  of  a  slavish  fear,  but  only  of  that  state  of  mind 
which  resulted  from  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
human  power  for  the  discharge  of  his  apostolic  vocation.' 

Tairtiroippoervyrf  bears  an  immediate  relation  to  God  alone, 
and  according  to  the  Pauline  views  can  be  transferred  to  no 
other  being ;  men  and  created  beings  in  general  are  not  its 
objects ;  for  humility  is  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
Creator  ad  such,  and  places  the  whole  assemblage  of  created 
beings  on  a  level.  It  follows,  that  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  sentiment  does  not  make  any  fellow-creature 
the  object  of  it,  but  as  fer  as  his  spiritual  life  is  concerned,  is 
perfectly  independent  of  men,  while  sensible  of  his  continual 
dependence  on  God  To  act  differently  would  be  to  transfer 
to  a  creature  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator.  As  it  is  opposed 
to  every  slavish  feeling,  it  inspires  the  soul  with  that  true 
Christian  freedom  which  Paul  so  admirably  develops  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  opposed  to  every  species  of 
a  slavish  deference  to  men.  But  though  raweivoiltpoarvvri  does 
not  directly  affect  our  behaviour  to  our  fellow-men,  we  may 
deduce  from  it  the  right  line  of  Christian  conduct  towards 
others.  He  who  is  rightly  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God  in  reference  to  his  whole  existence  and 
conduct,  and  with  the  nothingness  of  everything  human  while 
living  only  for  oneself,  will  not  pride  himself  in  his  abilities, 
but  feel  that  they  are  bestowed  upon  him  by  God  for  a 
definite  object,  and  must  be  used  in  dependence  on  him  ;  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  defects, 
the  limits,  and  imperfection  of  his  own  character  and  abilities, 
and  his  dependence  with  that  of  all  other  men,  on  their 
common  Lord.  From  this  raireiyoippoavyrj  will  naturally  arise 
an  aversion  from  every  kind  of  self-exaltation  in  a  man's  con- 
duct towards  others,  and  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
moderation  in  the  Christian  character,  and  hence  is  distin- 
guished by  no  particular  name  in  Paul's  writings,  but  what 
may  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  raTricvo^poorvi/iy,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  3. 
And  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  kindness,  meekness,  and 
long-suffering  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  raTrcoo^o^i^. 
Eph.  iv.  2;  Col.  üi.  12. 

*  Thu»  in  Philip,  ii.  12,  he  deduces  "working  out  salvation  with 
fear  and  tremhling/'  from  the  consciousness  that  all  things  depend  on 
the  power  of  God,  who  works  "  to  will  and  to  do." 
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In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  divine  life  m  its 
conflict  with  the  ro^/ioc  and  the  erapE,  from  within  and  from 
without,  to  prevent  unhappy  mixtures  of  the  human  with  the 
divine,  tiie  aiat^potrvvri,  the  truxppoyeiv  is  requisite,  the  self-govern- 
ment and  conquest  over  the  world  that  proceeds  from  love,  or 
Christian  circumspection  and  sober-mindedness.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  as  a  spirit  of  aydirrf  and  of  ounltpoviafwo^ 
2  Tim.  i  7.^  The  latter  word,  as  its  etymdogy  importSy 
signifies  that  quality  by  which  ihe  Christian  life  is  preserved 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  kept  fr-ee  from  all  noxious  influences^ 
Humility,  which  guards  the  boundary  between  the  divine  and 
the  himian,  is  accompanied  by  the  (jtpoyeiv  etc  ro  (rw^poriivs 
which  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  intoxication  of  self-esteem,  and 
promotes  a  sober  valuation  of  one's  own  worth,  the  conscious^ 
nes$  of  the  measure  of  ability,  and  gifts  granted  to  each  one — 
the  position  which  a  man  may  take  without  arrogating  too 
much  to  himself;  Eom.  xii.  3.  With  this  is  connected  the 
iypriyopevai  «ai  v^^eif",  by  means  of  which  the  sensual  and  the 
natural  are  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  movements  of 
the  divine  life,  and  the  mind  is  kept  clear  of  all  enthusiastic 
tendencies.  Moreover,  since  fe-ith  working  by  love  ought  to 
govern  the  whole  life,  animate  it  with  a  new  spirit,  and  form 
it  for  the  service  of  God,  it  wUl  be  requisite  for  this  end,  that 
the  reason  enlightened  by  this  spirit  ^äiould  acquire  the  capa- 
biUty  of  so  regulating  the  whole  life,  of  so  managing  smd 
applying  all  the  relations  of  social  and  civil  life,  as  will  be 
suited  to  realize  the  design  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  according 
to  the  place  assigned  to  each  individual  by  Providenca  This 
is  expressed  by  the  term  troipla,  which  comprehends  the  ideas  <^ 
wisdom  and  prudence,^  of  which  the  first  relates  to  the  choice 
of  proper  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  second  to  the  choice  of 
suitable  means  for  their  attainment ;  and  both  are  blended  in 

>  Titus  ii.  6, 12.  ffa^povuv  here  means  the  exercise  of  a  control  oyer 
youthful  and  worldly  lusts. 

^  To  (ro<t>la  is  attributed  the  hcpißws  inptKoertlv^  careful  examination 
relative  to  one*s  condact  in  social  life,  that  a  man  may  discern  on  every 
occasion  what  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  may  choose  the  right  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
what  is  good,  the  i^ayopi^ttrOai  tbv  Koup6v,  Eph.  v.  15.  ^op^^.  would  bo 
shown  in  the  intercourse  of  Christians  with  heathens,  in  avoiding  what- 
ever would  give  them  offence,  and  so  regulating  the  conduct  according 
ifi  circumstances^  as  would  be  beat  fitted  to  overcome  their  prejodice» 
against  Christianity,  and  recommend  it  to  their  regard. 
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one  idea,  when  everything  is  employed  as  means  for  tiie  all- 
comprehensive  object  of  life,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
'God/  and  when  Christian  wisdom  is  conceived  of  as  so  shajxing 
and  controlling  the  life,  that  it  may  contribute  as  a  whole  and 
in  aH  its  subordinate  relations  for  the  advancement  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  according  to  the  position  of  each  individual ; 
and  thus  what  is  in  itself  an  object,  becomes  a  means  to 
a  higher  object.  Christian  prudence,  which  emanates  from 
the  clear  undisturbed  survey  of  the  whole  life  by  wisdom, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  what  is  not  founded  on  such  a 
basis,  but  would  proudly  assume  a  separate  standing  as 
capable  of  r^ulating  the  conduct  independently  of  Christiwi 
wisdom  :  the  prudence  which  subserves  a  selfish  interest, 
or  employs  means  which  a  Christian  mind  cannot  approve 
or  one  which  places  more  confidence  in  human  means 
than  in  the  power  and  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
üo(f>ia  aapKiKT),  which,  as  sudi,  is  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  disposition  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God^ 
2  Cor.  L  12.  Paid  requires  the  union  of  a  matured  imder- 
standing,  and  a  chücÜike  disposition,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  **  In 
maJioe  be  ye  children,  in  understanding  be  ye  men,"  even  m 
Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  imite  the  wisdom  of  the  «er- 
pent  and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

Thus,  in  the  renovation  of  human  nature  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life — in  the  inspiring  of  the  whole  life  by  the 
principle  of  believing  and  hoping  love,  we  find  the  three  ftm- 
damental  virtues,  which  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
development  of  morals  as  forming  the  grand  outlines  of 
moral  character;  viro/ioi/iy  corresponds  to  av^peia,  and  includeg 
courage  in  action,  the  dvtpliea&ai,  KpaTaiovardai,  1  Cor.  xvi.  13, 
and  patience,  fxaKpoBv^Ua,  under  sufferings  for  the  kingdom  of 
God ; — (this  latter  idea,  from  its  connexion  with  the  Chris^ 
tian  views  of  total  dependence  on  God,  and  of  the  imitation  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  who  by  his  sufferings  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  stands  out  in  more  direct  contrast  to  the 
principles  of  ancient  heathenism ;)  ao(pia  corresponds  to  0po- 
vriaifi  dmd  aw^pocrvyrf.  Of  the  cardinal  virtues  only  hiKcuoarvvrf 
is  wanting,  ior  what  is  generally  intended  by  Paul  under  this 
name,  does  not  naturally  belong  to  this  place,  since  it  bears  no 

*  Prom  this  point  of  view,  Christ  represents  all  Christian  virtues  under 
the  form  of  prudence.    See  Ld)enyem,  206,  289. 
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correspondence  to  the  more  confined  sense  of  righteousness, 
but,  according  to  the  Hellenist  phraseology,  is  put  for  the 
whole  of  moral  perfection  founded  in  piety.  But  the  idea  of 
dtKaioarvvrj  is  closely  connected  with  that  which  essentially  dis- 
tinguishes the  moral  development  of  the  ancients  from  Chris- 
tianity, namely,  the  practice  of  considering  civil  life  as  the 
highest  form  of  human  development  which  includes  all  others 
in  it,  and  the  state  as  the  condition  adapted  for  the  complete 
realization  of  the  highest  good.*  As  now  by  realizing  the 
idea  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  morality  was  freed  from  this  limita- 
tion, was  exalted  and  widened  in  its  application  to  all  man- 
kind, became  transformed  into  a  divine  life  in  human  form ; 
and  as  it  is  the  Love  of  God  which  manifes;ts  itself  as  the  holy 
and  redeeming  characteristic  of  this  kingdom — it  follows  that, 
in  the  divine  life  of  this  kingdom,  love  occupies  the  place  of 
righteousness  on  the  standing-point  of  antiquity,  so  that,  as 
Aristotle  and  Plato  traced  back  all  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the 
idea  of  righteousness,  and  according  to  the  Grecian  proverb, 
righteousness  included  in  itself  all  other  virtues;^  so  according 
to  Paul,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  includes  and  originates 
all  other  virtues,  and  is,  in  short,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
perfection.^  And  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  he  represents  all  the 
peculiar  acts  of  the  leading  Christian  virtues  as  so  many 
modes  of  love.  Love  is  discreet,  patient,  persevering,  always 
chooses  what  is  becoming,  is  all  things  to  all  men,  and  thus 
acts  with  true  sagacity.  The  idea  of  righteousness  is  not 
excluded,  for  all  the  acts  of  love  may  be  conceived  as  deter- 
mined by  a  regard  to  right ;  for  love  is  not  capricious  but 
conformable  to  law;  it  acknowledges  and  respects  Uiose 
human  relations  which  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
gives  to  every  one  what  his  position  in  society  demands.  In 
Eom.  xiii.  7,  Coloss.  iv.  1,  love  is  represented  as  the  animating 
principle  in  the  performance  of  the  itKaioy  Kal  Jtroy,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  only  one  mode  of  the  operation  of  love. 
Since  Paul  considered  fedth  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 

^  The  opinion  of  those  who  attribute  to  the  State  snch  an  importance, 
and  would  constitute  it  a  perfect  model  for  the  realization  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  derived  ftt>m  unchristian  premises,  and  leads  to  un- 
christian conclusions. 

^  iv9^  BiKaioff^vri  ffvTOJißZrpf  iraff*  aptr^  tvu  Aristot  Eth.  Nicomach, 
lib.  V.  c.  3. 

•  ffMwikOi  T^s  reAci^Tof.     ColosJ».  iiL  14. 
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the  Christian  life,  it  follows,  that  the  immediate  relation  of 
each  individual  to  the  Redeemer  was  in  his  view  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  idea  of  fellowship,  the  idea  of  the  Church, 
was  deducible  from  it.     Through  faith  each  one  entered  for 
himself  into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  partook  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  new  principle  of  life,  and  became  a  child 
of  God,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  knowledge  of  God 
has  been  rendered  attainable  to  all  through  Christ,  for  in  him 
God  has  been  manifested  in  the  most  complete  and  only  con- 
ceivable manner  to  the  human  mind,  and  communicated  to 
our  race ;  and  as  the  founder  of  reconciliation,  he  has  esta- 
blished a  new  filial  relation  of  man  to  God.     Through  his 
mediation  the  whole  Christian  life  becomes  acceptable  to  God, 
by  a  reference  to  him  who  is  always  the  sole  worthy  object  of 
the  divine  good  pleasure,  and  from  whom  that  good  pleasure 
is  extended  to  all  who  enter  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  him. 
To  this  mediation,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Christianity,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  life  through  the  knowledge 
of  the   redemption  received  from  Christ,   the  Pauline  ex- 
pressions relate,  "  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — 
**  doing  all  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of  God  " — "giving 
ihanks  to  God  through  Christ " — "  praying  to  God  " — "  in  the 
"name  of  Christ^ — "through  Christ^' — in  which  connexion 
these  propositions  can  be  deprived  of  their  strict  meaning 
only  by  an  utter  misconception  of  the  Pauline  sentiments. 
Although  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  imiversal 
priesthood  of  all  believers  are  expressions  not  found  in  Paul's 
writings,  yet  from  what  has  been  said,  the  ideas  implied  in 
them   enter  largely  into  his  religious  conceptions.      This 
apostle  is  distinguished  by  an  immediate  reference  of  religious 
knowledge  and  experience  to  Christ  as  the  fountain-head, 
from  whom  everything  else   is  derived.      Hence,  he  could 
treat  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  in  the  eleven  first 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  without  introducing 
the  idea  of  the  Church.     But  the  consciousness  of  divine  life 
received  from  Christ,  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  recognition 
of  a  commimion  which  embraces  all  mankind,  and  passes 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly  existence,  the  consciousness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  producing  and  animating  this 
communion — the  consciousness  of  the  imity  of  the  divine  life 
shared  by  all  believers,  a  unity  which  counterbalances  all  the 
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other  differenoes  existing  among  mankind,  as  had  been  already 
manifested  at  the  first  promnlgation  of  Christianity,  when 
the  most  marked  contrarieties  arising  either  from  religion, 
national  pecxdiarities,  or  mental  culture,  were  reconciled,  and 
the  persons  whom  they  had  kept  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  became  united  in  vital  commiraion.  To  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  these  con- 
trarieties, Paul  bears  witness  when  he  says,  "  For  ye  are  all 
ihe  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  bc^ized  into  Christ,  have  pat  on  Chnst** 
There  was  in  this  respect  no  difference  whether  a  member  of 
the  Church  was  Jew  or  Greek,  slave  or  freeman,  male  of 
female,  for  all  were  in  commimion  with  "Christ  as  one  person, 
there  was  in  all  the  one  life  of  Christ,  GaL  iii.  26—28.^  The 
consciousness  of  oommtunion  with  the  Redeemer  cannot  exist 
without  the  recc^nition  of  the  existence  of  the  community  of 
believers  animated  by  one  Spirit,  who  belong  as  his  body 
to  him  the  head,  imder  whose  continued  influence  alone 
it  can  grow  to  maturity,  and  in  which  all  believers  are 
members  one  of  another.  This  body  of  Christ  is  the 
Church,  the  iKKXriaria  deov  or  XpitrrovJ  This  communion 
is  formed  and  developed  on  the  same  foundation  as  ihe 
Christian  life  or  the  temple  of  God  in  each  individual,  namely 
fidtii  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  1  Cor.  üL  11.  Hence  the 
image  so  frequently  used  by  Paul  of  r^nresenting  the  churdi 

^  In  Coloss.  iii.  1 1,  Paul  notices  particalarlv  the  contrast  between  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  the  Greek  being  tne  most  striking  example 
of  the  former  class,  and  the  Scythian  of  the  latter.  His  langnage 
.4)onveys  a  prophetic  intimation  that  Christianity  would  reach  the  rud^ 
tdbes,  and  impart  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  the  mainapring  of  all 
sound  mental  culture. 

•  This  is  no  abstract  representation,  but  a  truly  living  reality.  If  in 
«11  "the  widely-spread  Christian  communities,  amidst  all  the  diversity  of 
Imman  peculiarities  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  only  the  conscious- 
ness  of  this  liigher  unity  and  communion  were  retained,  as  Paul  desired, 
this  would  be  the  most  glorious  appearance  of  the  one  Christian  church, 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  represents  itself  on  earth ;  and  no  out- 
ward constitution,  no  system  of  episcopacy,  no  council,  still  less  any 
«»iganization  by  the  State,  which  would  substitute  someüiing  foreign  to 
its  nature,  could  render  the  idea  of  a  Christian  church  more  real  or 
concrete,  (if  any  are  disposed  to  make  use  of  scholastic  terms,  which,  so 
applied,  contain  the  germ  of  error,  and  rather  obscure  than  illustrate 
the  subject)  See,  on  the  other  hand,  Rothe's  work  before  quoted, 
ftp.  290,  «la 
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as  a  baüding  reared  on  this  foundation,  Ephes.  ii.  20;  and 
Ms  application  of  the  term  oko^ofjieiv,  to  designate  whatever 
contributes  to  the  furtherance  of  Christian  life.  That  principle^ 
from  which  the  formation  of  this  communion  proceeded, 
always  continues  to  be  the  bond  of  its  union.  Paul,  in  treats 
ing  of  this  imity,  adduces  as  marks  of  its  internal  formation, 
that  one  spirit  which  animated  this  one  body,  the  one  object 
of  heavenly  blessedness  to  which  they  were  called,  the  one 
fidth  in  one  God,  whom  through  Christ  they  acknowledged  as 
the  Father  of  all,  with  whom  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
imparted  by  him,  they  were  connected  most  intimately,  so 
ihsit  he  rules  over  them  with  his  all-guiding,  all-protecting^ 
might,  pervades  them  all  with  his  efficacious  power,  and 
dwells  in  all  by  his  animating  Spirit — and  the  one  Redeemer, 
whom  tbey  all  acknowledge  as  their  Lord,  and  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated  by  baptism.*  The  chosen  people,  imder  the 
Old  Testament  form  of  the  theocracy,  constituted  a  contrast 
to  the  heathen  nations,  which  was  now  transferred  with  a 
more  spiritual  and  internal  character  to  the  commimity  of 
believers-  They  retained  the  predicate  of  uyioi  and  rryiafffzivot 
as  the  holy,  devoted  people,  in  reference  to  the  objective 
consecration  founded  on  redemption,  and  their  objective  con- 
trariety to  the  profane,  the  Koafwc ;  but  yet  the  subjective 
consecration  arising  from  the  development  of  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  was  necessarily  foimded  on  the  former,  and 
inseparable  from  it — even  as  justification  and  sanctification 
are  connected  with  one  another.  They  retained  also  the 
predicate  «rXijroJ,  as  those  who  were  called  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eternal  happi^ 
ness;  and  this  calling  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
outward,  by  virtue  of  the  external  publication  of  the  gospel, 
but  agreeably  to  its  design,  and  as  the  very  idea  imports,  the 
outward  is  united  with  the  inward,  the  outward  publication  of 
täie  gospel  with  the  efficacious  inward  call  of  Üie  Divine 
Spirit,  so  Hiat  hence  the  idea  of  /cXi/rol  coincides  with  that  of 
believears  who  really  belong  in  heart  to  Christ.  In  general, 
l*öul  ccaisiders  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the  idea  and  the 

^  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  tv  ßdirrurfia  refers  to  unity  in  the  out- 
ward institution  of  baptism,  which  would  be  here  quite  irrelevant.  All 
the  marics  of  unity  manifestly  relate  to  the  same  thing,  to  which  the- 
iniity  of  faith  also  relates. 
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appearance,  in  all  these  relations  as  intimately  connected,  the 
confession  as  an  expression  of  faith,  1  Cor.  xii.  3, — ^the  being 
in  Christ  as  a  reality,  the  being  a  professed  Christian  as  a  sign 
of  inward  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  and 
thus  also  the  Church  as  the  outward  exhibition  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  fellowship  truly  established  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  language  in  which  he  addresses  individual  churches 
is  conformable  to  these  views. 

But  though  in  general  the  apostle  sets  out  from  this  point 
of  view,  yet  it  could  not  escape  his  observation  that  not 
all  who  represented  themselves  as  outwardly  members  of  the 
■church,  were  really  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This 
distinction  he  does  not  make  in  the  original  idea  of  the 
church,  since  it  is  not  naturally  deducible  from  it,  but  must 
be  considered  as  something  incongruous  and  morbid,  and  not 
to  be  known  excepting  by  observation,  unless  we  refer  it 
to  the  inevitable  disorders  in  the  development  of  the  visible 
chiu'ch,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  sin.  Certain  experiences  of 
-this  kind  forced  the  distinction  upon  him  ;  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  he 
declares  that  those  who  professed  Christianity  outwardly,  and 
represented  themselves  as  members  of  the  church,  but  whose 
conduct  was  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  Chris-, 
tianity,  could  have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  they  were  already  excluded  by  their 
disposition  from  that  kingdom,  from  that  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  redeemed  which,  strictly  speaking,  constitutes  the 
church.  In  this  passage,  he  treats  of  cases  in  which  the 
foreign  elements  which  had  mingled  with  the  outward  mani" 
festation  of  the  church,  might  be  easily  detected  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  community  for  the 
preservation  of  its  purity  ;  for  such  marks  of  an  unchristian 
course  of  life  are  here  mentioned,  as  are  notorious  and 
apparent  to  every  one.  But  an  unchristian  disposition, 
a  deficiency  of  faith  working  by  love,  might  exist,  without 
being  manifested  by  outward  signs  which  would  be  as  easily 
understood  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  here  the  separation  of 
the  elements  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  the  tKKXrivia  from 
those  that  were  incongruous,  could  not  be  so  accurately  made. 
We  learn  this  from  Paul  himself  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20,  where 
iie  contrasts  with  the  apostates  from  Christian  truth,  those 
who  constituted  the  firm  foundation  of  God's  house,  and  who 
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wore  the  impress  of  this  seal,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his,"  and  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity."  "  In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only 
vessels  of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and 
of  earth;  and  some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour.**" 
.The  great  house  is  here  the  visible  church;  in  it  there 
are  those  who  are  members  only  in  appearance  by  an  external 
superficial  luiion,  without  really  belongmg  to  it  by  their  dis- 
position, and  though  reckoned  by  the  Lord  to  be  his,  they 
are  "the  vessels  to  dishonour,"  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  united  in  heart  to  the  church,  "  the* 
vessels  to  honour,"  who,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served as  such,  avoid  all  sin,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  without  hypocrisy.  He  here  intimates  that  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  genuine  and  spiuious  members  of  tho 
church  can  be  drawn  only  by  God,  who  knows  the  state 
of  the  heart.  Accordingly,  in  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
the  visible  church,  the  distinction  arises  between  the  collective 
body  of  those  in  whom  the  appearance  corresponds  to  what  is 
internal  and  invisible,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  church  in 
appearance,  without  having  internally  any  part  in  it. 

Since  the  eKKXriffla  as  the  body  of  Christ  not  merely  lays- 
claim  to  a  part  of  the  life  of  its  members,  but  must  embrace 
the  whole  as  belonging  to  the  Redeemer,  and  animated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  source  of  life  to  the  church,  it  follows  that 
the  care  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  the  whole  is  com- 
mitted not  merely  to  certain  officers  and  persons,  but  all  the 
members  are  bound  together  oa  organs  of  that  Spirit  by 
whom  Christ  as  the  governing  head  animates  each  individual 
member,  and  thus  connected,  are  to  cooperate  for  the  same 
object;  Eph.  iv.  16.  Thus,  accordingly,  it  is  the  duty  or 
each  one  to  consider  the  standing-point  on  which  God  has 
placed  him  by  his  natural  character,  his  peculiar  training,  and 
his  social  relations,  a&  that  which  deta:inines  the  mode  in  which 
he  may  most  efiectually  labour  for  this  end.  As  all  natural- 
abilities  are  to  be  consecrated  as  forms  of  manifestation  for 
the  divine  life,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  animating  the  whole, 
appropriates  each  individual  character,  and  gives  to  each  one 
his  special  gifts  by  which  he  is  ordained  on  his  own  standing- 
point  to  promote  the  general  good.  Here  we  have  the  idea 
of  charism,  which  has  been  already  explained.  Without  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  charisms  as  the  necessary  manifestationa 
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and  signs  of  bis  continued  efficacious  presence  in  the  coHeethre 
body  of  believers,  the  church  (which  is  the  continued  revektkoa 
of  the  divine  life  in  human  form  proceeding  from  the  glorified 
Saviour)  cannot  exist;  1  Cor.  xii.  By  the  spmt  of  love 
^mmMi^vg  the  whole,  the  charisms  of  all  the  individual 
members,  forming  reciprocal  complements  to  each  otiber,  are 
conducted  to  the  promotion  of  one  object,  the  perfecting  of 
the  body  of  Christ;  as  Paul  has  so  admirably  represented  in 
1  Cor.  xii. 

Since  the  church  is  no  other  than  the  outward  visible 
representation  of  the  inward  communion  of  believers  with  tiia 
Bedeemer  and  one  another,  the  institution  of  outward  visiye 
rites  or  signs  corresponds  to  these  two  elements  of  it,  (both  as 
visible  and  invisible;)  these  rites.  Baptism  and  the  Supper, 
are  designed  to  represent  the  &cts  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
commimion.  Baptism  denotes  the  confession  of  dependence 
on  Christ  and  the  entrance  into  c(nnmuni(m  with  Imn;  and 
hence,  the  appropiation  of  all  which  Christ  promiseB  to  those 
who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  him ;  it  is  the  putting  ofi 
Christ,  in  whose  name  baptimn  is  administered,^  an  expreasicm 
which  includes  in  it  all  we  have  said;  Gal  iii  27.  A& 
communion  with  Christ  and  the  whole  Christian  life  baa  a 
special  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  those  two  great  events, 
his  redeeming  sufferings  and  his  resurrection,  Paul,  alluding 
to  the  form  in  which  baptism  was  then  administered,  and  by 
this  illustrating  the  idea  of  baptism,  explains  the  outward  act 
by  a  reference  to  these  two  events.  {Antey  p.  161.)  The 
twofold  relation  of  man  to  the  former  standing-point  of  life 
which  he  had  renounced,  and  to  that  new  one  which  he  had 
embraced,  is  here  signified — entering  into  the  communion 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  into  a  believing  appropriatioa  of 
the  work  of  redemption  accompHshed  by  his  death,  dying 
with  him  in  spirit,  to  the  world  in  which  man  has  hitherto 
lived ;  mortifying  selJ^  as  it  heretofore  existed^  and  by  feith  in 
his  resurrection  as  a  pledge  of  resurrection  to  an  eternal  divine 
life  in  a  transformed  personahty,  rising  to  a  new  life  devoted 

^  On  the  meaning  of  the  formula,  "  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  any 
one/'  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bindseil  in  the  Studien^  und  Kritiken, 
1832,  part  ii.  Paul  in  Oal  liL  27,  might  have  said,  All  of  you  who 
have  believed  in  Christ.  But  he  said  instead  of  this,  **  As  maiiy  of  yon 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,"  since  he  viewed  baptism  as  the 
objective  sign  and  bcaI  of  the  relation  to  Christ  into  which  man  entered 
Uyfaiiih, 
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u6  longer  to  the  world  but  to  him  alone;  Bom.  Ti  4.     In 
accordance  with  this  train  of  thought,  Paul  terms  baptism, 
a  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ.     And  for  the  same  reason, 
he  could  also  call  it  a  baptism  into  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
But  this  latter  reference  presupposes  the  former,  in  which  it  is 
naturally  joined.     From  communion  with  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  tibe  new  relation  follows  of  sonship  to  Giod,  of  filial 
communion  with  God,  Gal  ÜL  26;  and  Ihe  participation  of 
the  spirit  of  a  new  divine  life  communicated  by  Christ,  the 
H(dy  Spirit.     It  is  Christ  who  imparts  the  true  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  of  which  water-baptism  is  only  the  symbol,  and 
this  immersion  in  the  Spirit  makes  the  great  diflerence  between 
Christian  baptism  and  that  of  John.     Therefore,  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Christ  is  equally  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  single  reference  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  the  threefold.     In  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion of  ideas  before  noticed,  entrance  into  communion  with 
Christ  is  indissolubly  connected  with  entrance  into  commu- 
nion with  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  head,  the  whole-assem- 
blage of  believers.    "  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  oim 
body  ;*'    1  Cor.  xiL  13.     As  entrance  into  commimion  with 
the  Bedeemer  at  baptism  implies  a  cessation  from  communion 
with  sin — ^the  putting  on  of  Christ  implies  the  putting  off  of 
the  old  man — the  rising  with  Christ  impUes  the  dying  with 
Christ — ^the  transformation  by  the  new  Spirit  of  holiness 
implies   the  forgiveness  of  sins— entrance  into  commimion 
with  the  body  of  Christ  implies  a  departure  from  commimion 
with  a  sinfrd  world;  so  the  distinction  arises  of  a  positive  and 
negative  aspect  of  baptism.     Hence  the  washing  away  of  sin, 
sanctification  and  justification,  are  classed  together  at  baptian ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.*     What  we  have  remarked  respecting  Paul's 
idea  of  enxXijo-m,  the  relation  of  the  inward  to  the  outward, 
the  ideal  to  the  visible,  will  also  apply  to  baptism.     As  Paul, 
in  speaking  of  the  church,  presupposes  that  the  outward 
church  is  the  visible  community  of  the  redeemed;    so  he 
^>eaks  of  baptism  on  the  supposition  that  it  corresponded  tQ 
its  idea,  that  aH  that  was  inward,  whatever  belonged  to  the 

^  As  Paul  here  joins  the  iy  rf  ovSfutrt  rod  Kvpiou  and  iv  rf  irvtvfuvn 
rod  OcoS,  it  may  be  inferred  .that  he  is  here  speaking  of  subjective  sanc- 
tification, by  the  communication  of  a  diyine  principle  of  .life,  as  well » 
of  objective  justification. 
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holy  rite  and  its  complete  observance,  accompanied  the 
outward  ;  hence  he  could  assert  of  outward  baptism  whatever 
was  involved  in  a  believing  appropriation  of  the  divine  facts 
which  it  symbolized;  whatever  was  realized  when  baptism 
fully  corresponded  to  its  original  design.  Thus  he  says^  that 
all  those  who  had  been  baptized  into  Christ,  had  entered  into 
vital  communion  with  him,  Gal.  iii.  27;  language  which  was 
apphcable  only  to  those  in  whom  the  inward  and  the  outward 
coalesced.  Hence  also  he  calls  baptism  the  bath  of  regenera- 
tion and  of  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Tit.  iii.  5.  And 
hence  he  says,  that  Christ  by  baptism  has  purified  the  whole 
church  as  a  preparation  for  that  perfect  purity  which  it  will 
exhibit,  in  that  consummation  to  which  the  Saviour  intends 
to  bring  his  redeemed ;  Eph.  v.  26. 

Relative  to  the  Holy  Supper,  it  appears  from  Paul's 
language  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  that  he  considered  it  as  a  feast  of 
commemoration  on  account  of  Christ's  offering  his  life»  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  all  the  benefits  accruing  thereby  to 
mankind.  According  to  his  explanation  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  believers,  when  they  celebrate 
together  the  Last  Supper  of  Christ  with  his  (fisciples,  are 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  what  they  owe  to  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  till  his  second  coming,  till  they  are  fevoured  with 
the  visible  presence  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  all  that  his  redeeming  sufferings  have  gained  for  mankind ; 
they  are  to  consider  it  as  a  pledge  of  their  constant  com- 
munion with  him,  till  that  communion  is  consummated  in 
his  immediate  presence.  Christ  further  designed,  as  Paul 
intimates,  to  remind  his  disciples  of  the  new  relation  or 
covenant  established  by  his  sacrifice  between  God  and  man^ 
which  is  naturally  connected  with  what  has  been  already 
mentioned;  for  as  the  work  of  i-edemption  accomplished 
by  Christ's  sufferings  is  the  foundation  of  this  new  relation, 
which  supersedes  the  ancient  legal  economy,  its  connexion 
with  this  ordinance  is  self-evident.  And  as  in  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  there  are  several  allusions  to  the  usages 
practised  at  the  passover,  a  natural  point  of  comparison  is 

*  That  this  was  the  leading  reference,  I  agree  with  what  LUck6  lias 
stated  in  his  essay,  De  duplicia  in  sacra  Cana  Symboli  Actiiaque  Sensu 
ac  Battone,  1887.  Yet  other  references  appear  to  me  not  to  bo  excluded, 
but  to  be  originally  given  with  it,  and  to  be  naturally  founded  upon  it» 
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tere  presented  between  the  establishment  of  the  earthly 
national  theocracy,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  release 
of  the  Jews  from  earthly  bondage  and  their  formation  into 
an  independent  people, — and  the  establishment  of  an  uni- 
versal theocracy  in  a  spiritual  form,  which  consisted  in 
releasing  its  members  from  the  spiritual  bondage  of  sin,  p,nd 
their  formation  into  an  internally  independent  community  or 
church  of  God.  If  this  subject  is  viewed  in  the  Paidine 
spirit,  it  will  be  evident,  that  all  this  can  be  properly  fulfilled 
only  in  vital  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  apart  from 
which  nothing  in  the  Christian  life  has  its  proper  significance; 
and  that  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  redeeming  sufferings 
«an  never  be  adequately  performed  except  in  vital  communion 
with  him.  The  solemn  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  is 
the  leading  idea  in  this  holy  ordinance,  though  the  conscious- 
ness of  communion  with  him  is  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
And  communion  with  Christ  necessarily  presupposes  his  re- 
deeming sufferings,  and  their  personal  appropriation.  Baptism 
also  introduces  believers  into  his  commimion  as  baptism  into 
the  death  of  Christ. 

With  respect  to  the  maaner  in  which  Paul  conceived  the 
relation  to  exist  of  the  outward  signs  to  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  are  considered 
merely  as  being  given  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Under 
this  view  the  form  in  which  he  quotes  Christ's  words  is  im- 
portant. He  says,  "  This  cup  is  the  icaiyrj  diadtiicrj,  which  was 
established  by  the  shedding  of  my  blood."  This  can  only 
mean :  The  cup  represents  to  you  in  a  sensible  manner  the 
establishment  of  this  new  relation.  And  by  analogy  the  first 
TovTo  Iffri  must  be  interpreted  "It  represents  my  body."* 

^  Those  who  advocate  the  metaphorical  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  are  very  unjustly- 
charged  with  doing  violence  to  the  words,  by  departing  from  the  literal 
meaning.  If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions under  which  anything  is.  said,  be  contrary  to  the  connexion  and 
design  of  the  discourse,  this  literal  interpretation  is  unnatural  and 
forced.  And  this  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
words  of  our  Lord,  for  since  Christ  was  still  sensibly  present  among  his 
disciples  when  he  said  that  this  bread  was  his  body,  this  wine  was  h^s 
blood,  they  could  understand  him  as  speaking  only  symbolically,  if  he 
added  no  further  explanation.  Moreover,  they  were  accustomed  to 
«imilar  symbolical  expressions  in  their  intercourse  with  him ;  and  this 
very  symbol  receives  its  natural  interpretation  from  another  of  Christ'» 
VOL.  I.  K  K 
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^Htough  he  afterwards  ss^«  that  whoever  eats  or  drinks  in  an 
unworthy  manner,  that  is,  with  a  profane  disposition,  is  not 
one  who  is  interested  in  or  recollects  the  design  of  the  holy- 
ordinance,  so  that,  as  Paul  himself  explains  it  in  v.  29,  ha 
does  not  distix^uish  what  is  intended  to  represent  tiie  body 
of  Christ  from  common  food — that  such  a  one  sins  against 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  from  these  words  we 
cannot  determine  the  relation  in  which  the  bread  and  wine 
were  considered  by  Paul  to  stand  to  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  for  the  sinning  of  which  he  speaks,  as  the  connexion 
shows,  consists  only  in  the  relation  of  the  communicant's 
disposition  to  the  holy  design  of  the  ordinance.  On  the 
supposition  that  only  a  symbolically  religious  meaning  wa» 
attached  to  the  Supper,  this  language  might  be  used  respect- 
ing those  who  partook  of  it  merely  as  a  common  meal.  And 
what  he  afterwards  says,  that  whoever  partook  of  the  Supper 
unworthily,  partook  of  it  to  his  condemnation,  is  by  no 
means  decisive,  for  this  relates  only  to  the  religious  state  of 
the  individual.  Whoever  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
a  profane  disposition,  without  being  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  the  holy  significance  of  the  rite,  by  such  vain  conduct 
passed  the  sentence  of  his  own  condemnation,  and  exposed 
himself  to  ptmishment.  Accordingly,  in  the  evik  whi<^ 
at  that  time  affected  the  church,  the  apostle  bdield  the 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure. 

In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  the  jostle  ]q)eaks 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  declares  to  the  Corinüiians  that  it 
was  \inlawful  to  unite  a  participation  in  the  heathen  sacrifices 
with  Christian  communion  in  the  Holy  Supper.  He  points 
out  that,  by  participating  in  tbe  heathen  sacrifices,  they 
would  relapse  into  idolatry.  These  sacrifices  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  heathen  worship  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  to  the 
Jewish  cultus,  and  as  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  social  acts  of 
Christian  worship.  And  in  accordance  with  this  £äct  he  says, 
^*  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  1  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  V — ^this  can  only  mean 
that  it  marks,  it  represents  this  communion,  it  is  the  means 
oi  appropriating  this  communion ;  for  the  rite  is  here  viewed 

discourses,  (see  the  chapter  on  John's  doctrine ;  also  Lebe»  Jesu,  i>.  644> 
»^d  Locke's  Essavv). 


in  its  tötftiiy  öörresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  congruity  of 
the  inward  with  the  outward,  m  the  same  sense  as  when  Paul 
«ays  that  as  many  as  hare  b^  baptized  into  Christ  have  pn* 
c«i  Christ.*  As  to  the  two  other  points  with  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  here  compared  in  its  relation  to  Christianity, 
the  essential  is  only  the  communion  marked  by  it  £or  the 
conscience ;  respecting  the  kind  of  communion  nothing  more 
can  be  ascertained  from  these  words. 

Since  Hie  Supper  represents  the  communion  with  Christ, 
a  reference  is  at  the  same  time  involved  to  the  commumon 
founded  npcHi  it  of  believers  with  one  «nother  as  members  of 
the  one  body  of  Christ.  With  this  view  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x: 
17,  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  loaf  and  one  body,  for  w« 
are  all  pajftakers  of  that  one  ioaf ;  *'  tiiat  is,  as  we  all  partak« 
of  one  loa^  and  this  loaf  represents  to  ns  the  body  of  Christ, 
60  it  also  signifies  that  we  are  all  related  to  one  another  as 
members  of  the  one  body  of  C^irist.* 

The  idea  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  dosely  connected  in 
the  views  of  Paul  with  tiiat  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
former  is  the  particular  idea,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
latter  as  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  one.  The  idea 
of  the  church  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
because  by  the  latter  is  denoted  either  the  whole  of  a  series  of 
historical  developments,  or  a  great  assemblage  of  co-existent 
i^)iritual  creations.  The  finrt  meaning  leads  us  to  the  original 
form  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  which  the  Christ 
tian  dispensation  was  introduced  and  to  which  it  was  annexed. 
'The  universal  kingdom  of  God  formed  frcon  within,  which  is 
to  embrace  the  whole  human  race,  or  the  union  of  all  man-^ 
kind  in  one  community  animated  by  one  common  prindple 
of  religion,  was  prepared  and  typified  by  the  establishment 
and  development  of  a  nationaUty,  distinguished  by  rdigion 
as  the  foimdation  and  centre  of  all  its  social  institutions,  the 
particular  theocracy  of  the  Jews.  The  kingdom  of  God  wa» 
not  first  founded  by  Christianity  as  something  entirdy  new, 
but  the  original  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the  groundwork 

*  Th^  older  Fathers  of  the  church  not  illogically  inferred,  that  there 
wag  a  bodily  partidpation  of  Christ  at  Baptism  as  well  as  at  the  Snppeai 
.  '  In  1  Oor.  xii.  13,  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Supper  in  thf 
words  [els]  %v  vi^vfta  hrorUrerififp,  and  in  this  case  to  the  participation 
in  the  tv  irvfvixa  proceeding  from  spiritual  communion  with  the  Re- 
deemer; this  may  be  also  the  case  in  1  Cor.  z.  34. 
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already  existed,  was  released  froBPi  its  limitation  to  a  particular 
people  and  its  symbolical  garb ;  it  was  transformed  from  being 
a  sensuous  and  external  economy  to  one  that  was  spiritual 
and  internal ;  and  no  longer  national,  it  assumed  a  form  that 
was  destined  to  embrace  the  whole  of  mankind ;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  faith  in  that  Redeemer,  whom  to  prefigure 
and  to  prepare  for  was  the  highest  ofl&ce  of  Judaism,  was  the 
medium  for  all  men  of  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 
The  apostle  everywhere  represents,  that  those  who  had  hither- 
to lived  excluded  from  all  historical  connexion  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  God's  kingdom  among  mankind,  had  become,  by 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  members  of 
God's  household,  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stoüe ; 
Eph.  ii.  19,  20.  The  same  fe-ct  is  represented  by  another 
image  in  Rom.  xi.  18.  Christianity  allied  itself  to  the  expec- 
tation of  a  restoration  and  glorification  of  the  theocracy,  wliich 
was  preceded  by  an  increasing  sense  of  its  fallen  state  among 
the  Jews.  Those  who  clung  to  a  national  and  external  theo- 
cracy, looked  forward  to  this  glorification  as  something  ex- 
ternal, sensuous,  and  national.  The  Messiah,  they  imagined, 
would  exalt  by  a  divine  miraculous  power,  the  depressed  theo- 
cracy of  the  Jews  to  a  visible  glory  such  as  it  had  never  be- 
fore possessed,  and  establish  a  new,  and  exalted,  unchangeable 
order  of  things,  in  place  of  the  transitory  earthly  institutions 
which  had  hitherto  existed.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  appear  as  the  perfected  form  of  the  theocracy,  as 
the  final  stage  in  the  terrestrial  development  of  mankind, 
exceeding  in  glory  everything  which  a  rude  fancy  could  de- 
pict under  sensible  images,  a  kingdom  in  which  the  Messiah 
would  reign  sensibly  present  as  God's  vicegerent,  and  order 
a,ll  circumstances  according  to  his  will  From  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  would  appear  as  be- 
longing entirely  to  the  future ;  the  present  condition  of  the 
world  (the  alußv  oifrog,  or  aluty  Troriypoc),  with  all  its  evils  and 
defects,  would  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  future  golden  age 
(the  aiioy  fiiWiuv),  from  which  all  wickedness  and  evil  would 
be  banished.  But  in  accordance  with  a  change  in  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  a  different  construction  was  put  on  1^ 
opposition  by  Christianity ;  it  was  transformed  from  the  ex- 
ternal to  the  internal,  and  withdrawn  from  the  future  to  the 
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present.  By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  the  kingdom  of  God  or 
of  the  Messiah  is  ah^eady  founded  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
thence  developing  itself  outwards,  is  destined  to  bring  under 
its  control  all  that  belongs  to  man.  And  so  that  higher  order 
of  things,  which  from  the  Jewish  standing-point  was  placed 
in  the  ftiture,  has  already  commenced  with  the  divine  life  re- 
ceived by  faith,  and  is  realized  in  principle.  In  spirit  and 
disposition  they  have  already  quitted  the  world  in  which  evil 
reigns ;  redemption  brings  with  it  deliverance  from  this  world 
of  evil,^  and  believers,  who  already  participate  in  the  spirit, 
the  laws,  the  powers,  and  the  blessedness  of  that  higher  world, 
constitute  an  opposition  to  the  alutv  ouroc,  the  aiutp  trovrjpog» 
Such  is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  presented  by  the 
apostle  as  realized  according  to  the  spirit  on  earth ;  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  coincides  with  the  idea  of  the  church  existing 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  invisible  chiu-ch,^  the  totality  of  the 
operations  of  Christianity  on  mankind ; — and  the  idea  of  th6 
aiuty  ovTOQ  is  that  of  the  ungodly  spirit  of  the  present  world 
maintaining  an  incessant  conflict  with  Chiistianity. 

*  *  Deliverance  from  the  ivearäfs  alä>v  vovrjphsf  necessarily  accompanied 
redemption  from  sin.    See  (Jal.  i.  4. 

^  This  is  the  ri  tkva  *Upov(ra\^fi,  the  mother  of  believers ;  Gal.  iv.  26. 
Rothe  disputes  this  interpretation  (see  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  290), 
but  without  reason.  He  is  indeed  so  far  right,  that  primarily  something 
future  is  designated  by  it,  as  appears  from  its  being  contrasted  with 
**  the  Jerusalem  which  now  is ;"  but  this  future  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  at  a  future  time  is  to  be  revealed  in  its  glory,  is  already,  in  a 
sense,  present  to  believers,  for  in  faith  and  spirit  and  inward  life  they 
belong  to  it;  while  the  earthly  Jerusalem  is  already  passed  away,  they 
are  dead  to  it,  and  are  separated  from  it.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  mother;  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  life  by  which  they  are  regenerated,  constitutes 
them  the  invisible  church.  The  perfect  development  of  this  life 
belongs  to  the  future ;  their  life  is  now  a  hidden  one ;  the  manifestation 
of  it  does  not  fully  correspond  to  its  real  nature.  Though  the  idea  of 
the  invisible  church  is  not  expressed  in  this  distinct  form  by  Paul,  yet 
in  spirit  and  meaning  it  is  conveyed  in  the  above  expression,  as  well 
as  in  the  distinction  which  he  makes  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20;  and  when 
he  forms  his  idea  of  the  body  of  Christ  according  to  this  distin<;tion,  it 
entirely  coincides  with  that  of  the  invisible  church.  Hence,  also,  this 
idea  was  strikingly  developed  by  the  reformation  which  proceeded  from 
the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine.  And  it  is  important  to  maintain  it 
firmly  against  ecclesiastical  sectarianism,  against  the  secularization  of 
the  church,  whether  under  the  form  of  Hierarchy,  of  Bomanism,  or, 

what  is  still  worse,  the  subordination  of  religion  to  political  objects,  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  in  matters  of  religion,  Byzantinism. 
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But  m  we  bav^  already  remarked  in  reiferesece  to  the. 
CbzistiaQ  life  geiierally,  aa  fbimded  on  the  necessary  cou-^ 
aesdon  of  the  ideas  of  vitrrtQ  and  iXwtc,  the  Pauline  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Gpd  necessarily  containfl  a  r^rence 
to^  the  future ;  fc^  aa  the  Christian  life  of  the  indiyidual  is 
developed  progreösirely  by  inward  and  outward  conflicts, 
while  aiming  at  that  perfection  which  is  never  attained  in 
this  earthly  existence^  the  same  thing  is  also  true  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  ^trth,  which  com- 
psrehends.  the  totality  of  the  Christian  life  diflfused  through 
ihB  human  race.  The  knowledge  of  the  manifestation  of  i^e 
kingdom  of  God  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  recognition 
of  this  manifestation  as  still  very  obscure  and  imperfect^  and 
by  no  means  corresponding  to  its  idea  and  real  nature. 
Hence  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  realization,  can 
only  be  understood  if  we  view  it  as  now  presenting  the 
tendency  and  germ  of  what  will  receive  its  accomplishment 
in  ftiture,  and  this  accomplishment  Paul  represents  not  as 
something. which  wül  ^)ontaneou^y  arise  from  the  natural 
development  of  the  church,  but  as  produced,  like  the  found- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  an  immediate  intervention 
of  Christ.  Hence  various  applications  of  this  term  have  been 
made.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  present  form  assumed  by 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  mankind,  the  internal  kingdom, 
which  is  established  in  the  heart  by  the  gospel ;  sometimes 
the  future  consummation,  the  perfected  form  of  the  victorious 
and  all-transforming  kingdom  of  God  ;  at  other  times,  the 
present  in  its  union  with  the  future  and  in  reference  to 
it  The  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  in 
the  first  sense,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20.  The  kingdom  of 
God  does  not  consist,  the  participation  of  it  is  not  shown,  in 
what  we  eat  or  drink,  but  in  the  power  of  the  life ;  not 
in  ostentatious  discourse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  church,  but  in 
the  power  of  the  disposition ;  Rom.  xiv.  7.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meats  and  drinks — its  blessings  are  not  external 
and  sensible,  but  internal,  by  possessing  which  we  prove  our 
participation  of  it,  such  as  justification,  peace  in  the  inner 
man,  and  a  sense  of  the  blessedness  of  the  divine  life.^      The 

^  The  connexion  of  this  passage,  Bomans  xiv.  16,  appears  to  me  to  be 
this :  Give  no  occasion  for  the  good  which  you  possess  as  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (more  particu^rlj  m  the  present  instance,  ChrisUaft 
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reference  to  the  future  is  iiitroduoed,  whare  he  speaks  of  the 
vvfjißaen\ev€iv  of  believers  with  Christ ;  and  where  he  says, 
that  those  who,  although  they  have  received  outward  baptism 
and  made  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity,  yet  contra- 
dict it  by  the  course  of  their  lives,  ^all  not  inherit  the  king^ 
dorn  of  God  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  The  passage  in  1  Thess.  ii.  12, 
where  Christians  are  called  upon  to  conduct  themselves  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  that  God  who  had  called  them  to  his 
kingdom  and  glory,  has  certainly  a  reference  to  the  future, 
as  fer  as  the  ^o£a  of  this  kingdom  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  in 
2  Thess  i  5,  the  apostle  says  that  Christians,  as  they  already 
belong  to  this  kingdom,  fight  and  suffer  on  its  behalf  and 
therefore  will  enjoy  a  share  in  its  consummation. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  series  of  events 
which  are  advancing  to  their  completion  that  the  external 
form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  presented  as  pwi;  of  a  great 
whole ;  there  is  anothw  consideration  which  is  naturally 
connected  with  this  view.  As  the  church  is  a  seminary  for 
the  heavenly  community  in  which  its  members  are  training 
for  their  perfect  development,  it  appears  even  here  below  as  a 
part  of  a  divine  kiügdom  not  confined  to  the  human  race, 
but  comprehending  also  a  higher  spiritual  world,  where  that 
archetype  to  the  realization  of  which  mankind  are  now  tend- 
ing, is  already  realized.  The  knowledge  of  God,  according  to 
the  comprehensive  views  of  Christianity,  is  represented  not 
merely  as  the  common  vitalizing  principle  of  the  human 
race,  but  as  a  bond  by  which  mankind  are  united  with  all  the 
orders  of  beings  in  a  higher  spiritual  world,  in  one  divine 
community,  according  to  that  universal  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  (Jod  which  is  presented  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thus  Paul 
represents  "God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not 
merdy  as  the  common  Father  of  mankind,  but  also  as  Him 
after  whom  the  whole  community  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are 
named  ;"  Eph.  iii.  15.     By  sin  men  were  estnmged,  not  only 

freedom)  to  be  spoken  ill  of  by  others ;  for  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind  that 
you  need  be  afraid  of  losing  it ;  even  if  you  do  not  avail  yourselves  of 
your  Christian  freedom,  if  you  neither  eat  nor  drink  what  you  are 
justified  in  partaking  of  as  Christians,  as  free  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qod.  Your  good  is  one  that  is  situated  within  you,  not  dependent 
on  these  outward  things;  for  the  gOods  of  Qod's  kingdom  are  not  out- 
ward, or  objects  of  sense,  they  are  within  you ;  they  consist  in  w}iat  is 
godlike,  as  the  apostle  proceeds  to  specify. 
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from  God,  but  from  that  higher  spiritual  world  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  already  realized  As  Christ,  when  he 
reconciled  men  to  God,  imited  them  to  one  another  in  a 
divine  community,  broke  down  the  wall  of  partition  (Eph. 
ii  14)  which  separated  them,  and  joined  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
one  body,  which  is  animated  by  himself  as  their  head ;  so 
also  while  men  are  brought  back  to  commimion  with  God, 
they  are  connected  with  all  those  who  have  already  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to  which  the 
church  on  earth  is  aspiring.  In  this  respect  Paul  says,  that 
Christ,  in  making  peace,  has  united  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  in  one  divine  kingdom ;  Coloss.  i.  20.^ 

Accordingly,  Christ  is  considered  by  the  apostle  as  in  a 
twofold  sense  the  head  of  the  church  of  God,  He  distinguishes 
the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  Saviour,  and,  according  to 
this  twofold  reference,  exhibits  him  in  a  twofold  though  vitally 
connected  relation  to  the  creation  and  to  the  universal  church 
of  God  Paul  and  John,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the 
indwelling  divinity  of  the  Bedeemer,  employed  the  idea 
already  formed  among  the  Jewish  theologians  of  a  mediating 
divine  principle  of  revelation,  through  which  the  whole 
creation  is  connected  with  the  hidden  inconceivable  essence 
of  God  A  primeval  self-revelation  of  the  hidden  God,  ante* 
cedent  to  all  created  life,  the  Word  by  which  that  hidden 
essence  reveals  itself  (as  man  reveals  the  secrets  of  his  mind 
by  speech,)  as  hypostasized  in  a  spirit  in  which  the  essence  of 
Deity  is  represented  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  this  con- 
stitutes a  universal  revelation  of  the  divine  essence  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  partial,  individualized  revelations  of  God  in 
the  variety  of  created  beings.  This  is  a  designation  of  the 
idea  of  a  self-revelation  of  God,  (corresponding  to  the  oriental 
cast  of  mind,  which  is  more  addicted  to  symbols  and  images 
than  to  purely  intellectual  notions,)  which  the  whole  creation 
presupposes,  in  which  it  has  its  root,  and  without  which  no 
sentiment  respecting  God  could  arise  in  the  himian  soul.  We 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  deducing  this  idea  from  Alexan- 
drian Platonism,  though  a  certain  mode  of  expressing  it  may 
be  traced  to  that  source.*     On  the  contrary,  this  idea,  which 

'  The  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  20,  has  some  peculiar  difficulties.  See 
below. 

*  In  Philo  himself,  those  descriptions  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  in 
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found  a  point  of  junction  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Teutament,  and  in  the  theory  of  revelation  lying  at  their  base, 
formed  a  natural  transition  from  the  legal  Judaism,  which 
placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God  and  man,  to  the  gospel 
by  which  this  chasm  was  taken  away,  since  it  revealed  God 
communicating  himself  to  mankind,  and  establishing  a  vital 
communion  between  himself  and  them.  The  ideas  of  a  divine 
utterance,  which  prescribed  its  mode  of  being  to  the  creation 
—of  a  word  by  which  God  operates  and  reveals  himself  in  the 
world — of  an  angel  representing  God  and  speaking  in  his 
name — of  a  divine  wisdom  presupposed  through  the  imiverse 
*— were  so  many  connecting  links  for  a  contemplation  which 
ascended  from  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  world,  to  his  most 
absolute  self-revelation.  And  it  was  a  result  of  this  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  the  appearance  of  Him  who  was  to  effect 
the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  theocracy  and  was  its  endj 
to  whom  all  its  preceding  development  had  pointed  as  the 
most  perfect  self-revelation  and  communication  of  God  in 
human  nature,  was  acknowledged  as  the  human  appearance  of 
the  Word,  from  whom  the  whole  creation  and  dl  the  early 
revelations  of  God,  the  whole  development  of  the  theocracy, 
proceeded.  When  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  was  freed  from  it» 
popular  theocratic  garb,  it  would  assume  that  higher  element 
of  the  idea  of  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
form  of  human  nature. 

Certainly  it  could  be  nothing  merely  accidental  which 
induced  men  so  differently  constituted  and  trained  as  Paul  and 
John,  to  connect  such  an  idea  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  but  the  result  of  a  higher  necessity,  which  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  minds  of  men,  ia 
the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and 
the  archetype,  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of 
God  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness.  And  all 
this  has  foimd  its  point  of  connexion  and  its  verification  in 
the  manner  in  which  Christ,  the  unerring  witness,  expressed 
his  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  essence  ini 

irhich  the  Platonic  element  which  forms  their  basis  may  be  easily  per- 
ceived,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  were  manifestly  deducecl 
from  a  different  tradition,  and  afterwards  clothed  in  a  Platonic  dress. 
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him.*  Had  this  doctrine^  when  it  wm  fitst  promidg^^ted  by 
Paul,  been  altogether  new  and  peouliai:  to  hunseli^  it  must 
have  excited  much  opposition,  as  contradicting  the  comnoton 
monotheistic  belief  of  the  Jews,  even  bmoag  Üie  apostles»  to 
whom  from  their  previous  habits,  such  a  Eqpeculative  or  theoao* 
1^0  element  must  have  remained  unknowi^  unless  it  had  &>uiui 
a  point  of  connexion  in  the  lessons  received  from  Christ  and 
in  their  Christian  knowledge.  What  oppoation  had  Paul  to 
«ncounter— though  Peter  had  already  prqaared  his  way — ^when 
be  asserted  the  validity  of  the  gospel  apart  from  the  observanoe 
of  the  ceremonial  law!  But  Ütü  doctrine  of  Christ  was 
equally  opposed  to  common  Judaiian/  which,  when  it  after* 
wards  appeared  in  a  Christian  form,  directed  its  oppositkm 
«gainst  Christianity  (which  appeared  as  a  new  ind^endrait 
«reation  affecting  both  doctrine  and  practice)  prindpaUy  on 
this  point.  Certainly  this  Judaism  can  appear  to  no  impartial 
observer  of  historical  development,  as  a  reaction  of  the  original 

*  Though  in  the  three  first  evangelists,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
-character,  in  which  the  purely  human  predominates,  such  expressions  of 
€hrist  are  less  frequenV  yet*  even  here  we  find  some  which  declare  or 
imply  the  idea  of  a  Son  of  Qod  in  the  sense  of  Paul  and  John ;  MmU, 
xi.  27 ;  zxiL  44 ;  zzviii.  18,  20.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Baum- 
garten  Crusius,  in  bis  Outlines  of  Biblical  Theology,  p.  378.  The  whole 
character  of  the  Christ  of  the  first  Qospels,  and  several  single  ex- 
pressions of  divine  confidence,  correspond  only  to  the  Son  of  God  as  he 
is  represented  by  Paul  and  John.  And  the  predicates  6  w6s  rov  it/Bp^iwo» 
<(the  Messiah  i^pearing  as  man,  who  realized  the  archetype  of  humanity, 
human  nature  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity),  and  the  vihi  rod  tfcov 
-(which,  as  used  by  Christ,  denoted  something  different  from  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah^,  applied  by  Christ  to  himself;  have  a  n- 
«iprocal  relation  to  one  anotner,  and  implv  the  distinction  as  woU  as  the 
conjunction  and  unit^  of  the  divine  and  human  ia  him ;  see  Leben 
-Jesu,  p.  143. 

^  Paul  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  idea  of  a 
Hesfflah  belonging,  as  a  descendant  of  David,  peculiarly  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  would  never  break  through  the  forms  olf  their  theooraey, 
in  Bom.  i.  3,  4,  described  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Qod,  who,  by  natural 
descent,  belonged  to  the  posterity  of  David,  but  evinced  himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  powerful  manner  by  his  resurrection  through  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  after  his  resurrection,  he  divested  himself  of  all 
those  peculiar,  earthly,  national  relations,  in  which  he  appeared  to 
stand  as  a  native  Jew  of  the  family  of  David.  With  respect  to  his  in- 
terior nature,  though  before  veiled  under  a  terrestrial  form,  he  manifested 
and  declared  himself,  through  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  from  him, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  belonging  to  all  mankind,  and  exalted  above  all 
£uch  earthly  relations.    Compare  2  Cor.  t.  16. 
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dements  of  tha  doctrine  of  Christ  against  fbrei^  adultefar 
tionsy  but  rather  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  s|Hrit  agaiast  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  which  had  broken  through  the  Jewiril 
forms  in  which  it  was  at  first  enveloped,  and  Imd  developed 
itself  into  the  new  creation  designed  bj  its  divine  Founder. 
Thus,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  sense  of  John  and  Paul,  was  not  a  mere  isokitod 
element  accidentally  mingled  with  Christianity,  but  it  is  closely 
eonnected  with  the  whole  nature  of  its  doctrines  and  morala 
Crod  is  no  m(H^  a  God  at  an  infinite  distance,  but  revealed  in 
man;  a  divine  life  in  human  form.  But  this  peculiar  principle 
of  Christian  morals^  the  idea  of  the  pure  humanity  trans- 
formed by  a  divine  life,  obtains  its  true  significance  only  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  historical  Christ,  as  the 
God-man,  the  Redeemer  of  sinM  humanity  which  from  him 
must  first  receive  the  divine  life,  and  persevere  in  constant 
tmreserved  dependence  on  him.  The  self-idolatry  of  pan- 
theism, which  denies  equally  the  God  and  the  Christ  of  the 
gospel,  rests  upon  an  entirely  different  ba^  and  is  essentially 
opposed  to  it.  On  the  Christian  standing-point,  the  elements 
of  the  inward  life  are  a  consciousness  of  dependence  on  One 
Being,  of  a  state  of  pupillage  in  relation  to  him,  a  surrender 
of  the  soul  to  him  ;  with  a  sense  of  want,  in  order  to  receive 
from  him  what  man  cannot  derive  from  himself,  the  key-tone 
of  humility ;  on  the  anti-christian  standing-point  of  pan- 
theistic self-idolatry,  the  consciousness  of  self-sufficiency  arises 
from  the  supposed  tmiou  with  God  which  it  professes.  Hence 
we  see  how  enormous  a  fidsehood  it  is,  when  men  make  use 
of  Christian  phrases  for  conveying  sentiments  utterly  at 
variance  with  their  genuine  meaning,  as  they  have  often  been 
of  late  years. 

Since  Paul  contemplated  the  Redeemer  equally  on  the  side 
of  his  divine  preexistence  and  on  that  of  his  human  ap- 
pearance, he  united  under  one  point  of  view  the  reference  to 
the  universe  of  created  beings  in  general,  and  to  the  new 
spiritual  creation  in  particular,  which  was  introduced  among 
mankind  by  the  gospel ;  or  in  other  words,  the  universal 
kingdom  of  God,  which  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  world, 
and  that  particular  kingdom  established  in  the  form  of  a 
church  on  earth.     Paul  was  led  to  exhibit  this  twofdd  re- 
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ference  in  its  unity  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  pretensions  of  certain  notions  then 
in  vogue  respecting  spirits.  He  who  is  the  image  of  the 
hidden  incomprehensible  God,  he  in  whom  that  God  revealed 
himself  before  all  created  existence,  he  who  carries  in  himself 
the  archetypes  of  all  existences,^  in  whom  all  earthly  and 
heavenly  beings,  all  invisible  as  well  as  visible  powers,  have 
been  created,  by  whom  and  *  in  reference  to  whom  all  things 
are  created,  who  is  before  all,'  and  in  whom  (in  connexion 
with  whom)  all  beings  continue  to  exist, — ^the  same  being, 
therefore,  who  is  the  head  of  all,  of  the  whole  all-compre- 
hending kingdom  of  God,  is  also  the  Head  of  the  Church 
which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body  (by  virtue  pf  his  entering 
into  communion  corporeally  with  human  nature);  since  he, 
as  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  has  become  the  first-fruits  of 
the  new  creation  among  mankind,  that  he  may  be  the  first 
of  every  order  of  beings;  as  he  is  the  irpwroTOKog  vdtnjQ 
KTltreuigf  SO  also  the  irputroTOKOQ  r^c  KaivvJQ  uriaewQ.*  Ac- 
cording to  his  divine  being  deduced  from  the  original  of 
the  divine  essence  before  the  whole  creation,  he  forms  the 
medium  for  the  origination  of  all  created  existence ;  as  the 
Risen  One  before  aU  others  in  glorified  human  nature,  he 
forms  the  medium  for  the  new  spiritual  creation  which  pro- 
ceeds from  him  among  mankind.  This  combination  of 
reference  to  the  twofold  creation  which  finds  its  point  of 
union  in  Christ  as  the  Grod-man  Redeemer,  is  also  made  in 

^  Col.  i.  16,  the  iv  avrf  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Hi'avTou;  the 
former  indicates  that  the  Logos  is  the  ideal  ground  of  all  existence;  the 
latter  that  he  is  the  instrument  of  reyealing  the  divine  idea. 

^  Inasmuch  as  the  revelation  and  glory  of  God  in  the  creation  can 
be  effected  only  through  him,  in  whom  alone  God  reveals  himself, 
through  him  everything  refers  itself  to  God. 

^  The  iffTi  denotes  the  divine  existence,  but  also  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  iari  in  v.  18. 

^  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  interpretation,  that  if  Paul  had  in- 
tended to  mark  the  reference  to  the  divine  and  human,  he  would  have 
pointedly  marked  the  distinction  of  the  Karh,  a-dpKa  and  Karh,  icptvfui, 
for  when  Paul  uses  such  marks  he  wishes  to  render  the  antithesis 
prominent ;  but  here  it  is  his  main  design,  along  with  the  distinction, 
to  mark  the  unity  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  his  intention  to  have  marked  the  contrast  more  sharply.  In 
the  former  passage  (Rom.  i.  3,  4)  the  dialectic  element  predominates» 
but  here  the  soaring  of  inspiration. 
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the  expresöions  by  which  Paul  distinguishes  the  nature  of 
Christian  faith  from  heathenism ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6  ; — one  God 
the  Father,  from  whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  to  whose 
glory  we,  as  redeemed,  are  conscious  that  we  exist ;  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (the  mediator  in  our  knowledge  of  God  as 
Christians),  through  whom  all  things  were  created,  and 
throu^  whom,  by  means  of  the  new  creation,  our  destiny 
will  be  realized,  so  that  our  life  and  conduct  will  be  referred 
to  God,  and  be  subservient  to  his  glory.* 

The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  also  in  Paul's 
writings  an  essential  reference  to  a  kingdom  of  evil.  Although 
evil  carries  with  it  only  division  and  internal  contradiction, 
and  forms  no  unity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  speak  of  a  king- 
dom of  evil  that  is  constituted  for  one  precise  object,  yet 
the  opposition  against  the  kingdom  of  God  imparts  a 
unity  to  all  the  diversified  manifestations  of  evil.  As  the 
kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  Pauline  views,  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly 
existence,  and  embraces  the  totality  of  the  development  of 
the  divine  life  in  all  those  beings  who  are  destined  to  exhibit 
a  conscious  revelation  of  their  Maker,  so  likewise  the  oppo- 
sition against  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  by  the 
apostle  as  of  vast  extent  and  diversified  relations.  He  con- 
siders the  prevalence  of  sin  in  mankind  to  stand  in  connexion 
with  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  higher  spiritual  world  ;  the 
principle  of  sin  is  everywhere  the  same, — ^the  selfishness 
striving  against  the  divine  will  in  those  rational  beings  who 
were  designed  to  subordinate  their  will  to  God's  with  con- 
sciousness and  freedom.  All  other  evil  is  traced  by  Paul 
to  the  outbreak  of  this  opposition  in  the  rational  creation  as 

*  It  is  connected  with  the  Pauline  mode  of  conception  here  developed, 
that  while  he  ascribes  a  truly  divine  yet  derived  being  to  Christ,  he  is 
wont  to  mark  Him  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  divine  origjinal  bein^,  God 
the  Father,  simply  as  6  $€6s.  Nor  is  it  at  variance  with  this,  that,  as 
he  ascribes  to  him  a  irdpxfiv  iv  fu)p<t>fj  OeoD,  an  cTvoi  To-o  9f^,  Phil.  ii.  6, 
he  could  also  designate  him  in  that  difficult  passage,  Rom.  ix.  5,  as  Bths, 
as  elevated  above  all,  according  to  his  divine  nature.  But  in  the 
passage  Titus  ii.  13,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  Great  God  and  the 
Saviour  as  two  different  subjects.  "It  is  Christ  our  Saviour  by  whom 
the  glory  of  the  Great  God  is  revealed."  The  expression  "  the  Great 
God  hath  given  himself  for  us,"  would  he  altogether  unpauline.  Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  that  unprejudiced!  critic  Winer,  in  his  Gramouuv 
p.  116,  3d  edit  [p.  122,  4th  edit.] 
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Its  primary  Bouroe.  As  all  »n  among  mankind  is  deduced 
from  the  original  sin  at  t^e  b^inning  of  Üie  Tace  and  is  con> 
sidered  as  its  e^cft,  so  all  evil  generali j  is  viewed  in  connexion 
miati  that  first  evil,  and  as  the  operation  of  the  same  funda^ 
mental  tendency.  This  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  ihe 
whole  doctrine  of  siu.  Had  Paul,  according  to  the  views 
ascribed  to  him  by  some,  considered  evil  as  only  Bomediing 
necessarily  grounded  in  himian  nature,  and  the  first  man  as 
in  this  respect  a  type  of  all  mankind,  the  idea  of  an  evü 
extraneous  to  maoikind  in  a  woiid  of  higher  intelligences, 
could  have  found  in  his  mind  no  point  of  connexion.  But  it 
constitutes  the  importance  of  Üiis  doctrine  in  relation  to 
Christian  Tlieism,  that  the  imhty  and  inexplicability  of  sin  as 
an  act  of  the  will  is  äiereby  firmly  established,  in  opposition 
to  all  attempts  at  explaining  it,  which  §o  to  deny  the  very 
existence  of  a  Will,  and  deduce  evil  ^irmi  a  necessity  whidbr 
dasses  moral  development  with  the  diain  of  causes  and  effectB 
in  natura*  Thus  the  apostle  recognises  in  all  the  ungodHnees 
of  men,  whedier  it  assumes  a  theoi^cal  or  practical  form,- 
the  power  of  a  principle  of  darkness — a  spirit  which  is  active 
in  unbelievers.^  The  aliity  ovtoq  and  the  Kotrfiog  oh-oc  are  the 
terms  used  to  express  the  totality  of  everythü^  which  op- 
poses the  kingdom  of  God,  the  collective  assemblage  of  the 
ungodly,  the  kingdom  of  this  spirit  which  is  the  representative 
of  «evü  in  gemerai.'  . 

*  This  has  been  recognised  in  the  light  of  an  ethico-religious  idealism 
by  a  Kant,  whose  earnest  moral  spirit  (on  this  point  at  least)  approaches 
much  nearer  to  biblical  Christianity,  than  the  modem  pantheistic 
idolatry  of  the  understanding,  and  the  logical  monism  of  those  who 
fancy  they  can  reconcile,  by  dint  of  logic,  the  contrarieties  in  human 
nature  which  only  admit  of  a  practical  settlement.  See  Eiint's  Beligion 
innerhjolb  der  Qränzen  der  bloMen  Vernunft, 

^  Eph.  ii.  2.    rov  Tve^fuiros  rw  vv¥  4vepyoupros  4v  r^its  vUns  rris 

^  Panl  must  naturally  haye  regarded  heatheni^n  in  itself  (as  a  sup- 
pression by  sin  of  the  knowledge  of  God)  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  evil  spirit.  But  though  äie  opinion  that  the  apostle  adopted  the 
notion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  «vil  spirits  who  inäucBced 
JssxL  to  pay  them  religious  homi^,  has  met  with  several  advocates  in 
modem  times,  much  may  be  urged  against  it.  When  Paul  speaks  of 
the  origin  of  idolatry  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komana, 
it  would  have  been  a  most  natural  opportunity  for  saying,  that  mei» 
tiinni^h  sin  were  grown  up  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  were 
seduced  by  them  to  transfer  to  them  the  bsmage  that  was  doe  to  th« 


J^Bua  appoired  in  huauubifty  to  amiibilate  the  em|»re  of 
sill  'Bxid  of  Satan.    All  the  powers  of  ovil  arrayed  thomfid^vea 

liyingGocL  It  would  b»Te  msrked  more  strongly  the  detestable  quality 
of  idolatry,  and  the  pvedomiiianoe  of  unnatuval  lusta,  to  which  he  there 
refers,  if  he  could  ha^e  traced  them  to  the  influence  of  «vil  spirits,  t» 
whom  men  had  subjected  themselves,  esteeming  them  to  be  divinities. 
But  we  find  nothing  of  all  this ;  Paul  speaks  merely  of  the  transference 
to  earthly  things  of  the  homage  due  to  Qod,  and  he  deduces  all  the 
enormities  he  specifies  only  from  the  moral  and  intellectoal  oourse  et 
development  among  men  left  to  themselves.  In  Gal  iv.  8,  when  he  says- 
of  those  who  had  before  been  heathens,  th^t  they  had  served  what  was 
no  god,  as  if  it  were  God,  it  is  noways  implied  that  they  considered 
other  real  beings  or  evil  spirits  to  be  gods ;  but  only  that  they  had 
made  themselves  slaves  of  the  vtocxm  rod  lu^fiov,  instead  of  serving 
Ood  alone,  as  became  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  The  crrix^M  rw 
K6fffxov  are  the  objects  to  which  they  ascribed  divine  power.  In  re> 
fbrence  to  the  Corinthian  church,  I  cannot  retract  the  opinion  I  ez> 
preased  above,  ante,  p.  243.  I  cannot  so  understand  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
vML  7,  as  if  the  persons  indicated  by  Paul  were  Christians  who  oould 
not  alt^ther  free  themselves  from  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  heatbeft 
divinities  as  such ;  for,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  Christianity 
at  that  time  stood  to  heathenism,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that,  among 
those  who  became  Christians,  such  a  mixture  could  be  formed  of  their 
earlier  polytheistic  views  wiüi  Christian  monotheism.  Still,  if  ih^ 
could  not  free  themselves  from  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  who  had 
formerly  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  their  minds,  those  whom 
they  once  held  to  be  divinities  must  have  appeared  to  them  as  evil 
spirits,  in  eonsequence  of  the  total  revolution  in  their  modes  of  think- 
ing. But  if  this  be  assumed,  Paul  could  not  at  üie  same  time  held  a^ 
correct  that  view  which  he  attributes  to  the  weak  as  erroneous.  He  de- 
clares, moreover,  that  the  views  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Corinthian 
church  were  correct  in  theory,  but  they  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  heathen  divinities  were  only  imaginary  beings,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  eating  of  the  meat  ofiered  to  them  was  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifierence.  In  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  he  contrasts  only  two  subjective 
standing-points  in  religion,  without  speaking  of  the  relation  to  the  ob- 
jective. The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  is  the  strongest  in  favour  of  t^e 
view  which  we  are  here  opposing.  But  we  must  determine  the  meaning 
of  this  verse  by  comparing  it  with  verse  19.  If  we  admitted  that  Paul 
considered  the  heatiien  divinities  to  be  evil  spirits,  we  must  agree  with 
Billroth  (see  his  commentary  on  this  passage),  that  he  wished  to  guard 
a^inst  that  misunderstanding  to  which  the  preceding  comparison 
might  have  given  rise,  as  if  he  really  acknowledged  tiieir  divinities  to 
be  actually  divine.  Bui,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no  member  of 
the  Corinthian  church  could  be  supposed  to  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  one  could  have  so  misunderstood  t^e 
language  of  Psmü,  who  always  maintained  so  strongly  an  exclusive 
monotheism.  On  the  other  hand,  his  words  might  be  so  understood, 
M  if  he  considered  these  divinities  to  be  real  beings  (though  evil  Bpirits), 
and  hence  ascribed  an  objecUve  importance  to  what  was  o£fered  i»  them. 
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against  the  Holy  One  of  God ;  his  death,  in  which  was  mani- 
fested the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  among 
mankind,  seemed  to  be  their  most  splendid  triumph,  for  here 
the  mightiest  opponent  of  this  kingdom  succmnbed  to  their 
machinations.  But  the  relation  was  reversed,  and  since  the 
suflferings  of  Christ  were  the  completion  of  his  work  of 
redemption,  since  Christ  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to 
heaven  manifested  the  victorious  power  of  the  redemption  he 
had  completed,  since  now  as  the  Glorified  One,  with  the  power 
of  a  divine  life  that  overcame  all  opposition,  he  continued 
to  work  in  and  by  those  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  Satan, — it  was  precisely  by  that  event  which 
appeared  as  a  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  that  its 
power  was  destroyed.  In  this  connexion  Paul  says,  in  Coloss. 
ii.  15,  that  Christ  by  his  redeeming  sufferings  had  gained 
a  triumph  over  the  powers  that  opposed  the  kingdom^  of 
God,  and  had  put  them  openly  to  shame,  just  as  the  chiefs  of 
vanquished  nations  are  led  in  a  triumphal  procession  as  signs 
of  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  force, — ^thus  the  power  of  evil 
now  appeared  annihilated.  And  a  similar  image  in  Eph.  iv.  8, 
represents  Christ,  after  he  had  made  prisoners  of  the  powers 
opposed  to  him,  as  ascending  victoriously  to  heaven,  and  dis- 
tributing gifts  among  men  as  the  tokens  of  his  triumph,  just 
as  princes  are  wont  to  celebrate  their  victories  by  the  distri- 
bution of  donatives.  These  gifts  are  the  charisms.  As  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  impartation  of  divine  life  to 
believers,  and  especially  the  founding  of  a  church  animated  by 
a  divine  principle  of  life,  are  proofe  of  the  conquest  over  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  and  of  the  liberation  of  the  redeemed  from 
its  power;  so  likewise  the  manifold  operations  of  this  divine 
life  in  redeemed  human  nature,  are  so  many  marks  of -Christ's 
victory  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  since  those  powers  belonging 
to  man,  which  formerly  were  employed  in  the  service  of  sin, 
are  now  become  the  organs  of  the  divine  life.  Now,  through 
redemption  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  broken, 
and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  complete  victory  of  the  king- 

And  in  opposition  to  this  mistake,  he  now  says  that  he  speaks  only  of 
what  the  heathens  believed  subjectively  from  their  own  standing-point, 
which  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Christian,  and  with  which  Christians 
icould  enter  into  no  sort  of  communion,  that  those  beings  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  were  Bcufxoyia  in  the  Grecian  sense  of  the  term. 
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dorn  of  God  and  its  total  separation  from  all  evil.  But  till 
this  final  consummation  is  effected,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  can 
only  develop  itseK  in  continued  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  for  the  power  of  the  latter  is  still  shown  in  them  who 
have  not  been  freed  from  it  by  redemption,  and  by  them  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  as  it  exists  in  the  believer  is  opposed,  though 
all  that  opposes  it  must  in  the  end  contribute  to  its  victory. 
And  even  in  the  redeemed  themselves,  points  of  connexion 
with  the  kingdom  of  evil  exist,  as  far  as  their  lives  are  not 
pmified  from  a  mixture  of  ungodliness.  Hence  Christians  are 
called  to  act  as  soldiers  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  2  Tim.  ii.  3, 
against  all  the  power  of  evil,  both  that  which  meets  them  from 
without  in  their  efforts  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  among  mankind,  as  well  as  against  all  from 
within,  which  threatens  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  divine 
life  in  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  to  retard  the  internal  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  kingdom,  Eph.  vi.  11.  It  is  the  dictate 
of  practical  Christian  morals,  that  as  every  talent  is  trans- 
formed into  charism,  it  becomes  appropriated  for  this  divine 
equipment  of  the  mUitia  Christi.  If  Christians  only  lightly 
appropriate  divine  truth,  and  make  all  the  powers  of  their 
nature  subservient  to  it,  they  wiU  find  therein  the  most  com- 
plete equipment  (the  iraroirXia  tov  deov)  in  order  to  carry  on  this 
warfare  successfully.  Whenever  Paul  mentions  this  invisible 
kingdom  of  evil,  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  the  presup- 
posed sinful  direction  of  the  will  in  human  nature,  for  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  can  only  be  rightiy  imderstood  by  means  of 
the  idea  of  sin  derived  from  our  moral  experience.  In  the 
copious  discussion  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  sin,  and  on  the 
reaction  of  the  work  of  redemption  against  sin,  which  is  given 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Satan  is  not  mentioned;  and 
when  Paul  first  turned  to  the  heathen  and  led  them  to 
the  fEiith,  he  certainly  appealed  at  first  only  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  in  their  own  breasts,  as  in  his  discourse  at  Athens. 
Moreover,  he  always  contemplated  this  doctrine  in  connexion 
with  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Christ.  Believers  have 
reason  to  fear  the  invisible  powers  of  darkness  only  when  they 
expose  themselves  to  their  influence  by  the  sinful  direction  of 
their  will,  and  are  not  careful  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
means  granted  them  in  commimion  with  Christ,  for  conflict- 
ing witii  the  kingdom  of  evil ;    that  kingdom  which  the 

VOL.  L  L  L 
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Bedeemer  has  oyeroome  onoe  for  all.  Paul  employs  this  doc- 
trine to  arouse  believers  to  greater  watchfulness,  that,  under 
the  consciousness  of  an  opposing  invisible  power  which  avails 
itself  of  every  germ  of  evil  as  a  point  of  connexion,  they  may 
carefully  watch  and  allow  nothing  of  the  kind  to  spring  up ; 
and  that  they  may  rightly  appropriate  and  use  tibie  divine 
weapons  furnished  by  the  gospd  against  all  temptation; 
2  Cor.  Ü.  10,11;  EpLvi.  12. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  advances  in  conflict  with  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  imtil  the  period  of  its  completion. 

With  req)ect  to  the  manner  in  which  both  nations  and 
individuals  are  led  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  kingdom  of  God,  Paul  deduces  the  counsel  of 
redemption  and  everything  belonging  to  its  completion,  both 
generally  and  particularly,  fix)m  the  free  disposal  of  the  grace 
of  God,  irrespective  of  any  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  The 
peculiar  form  of  his  doctrinal  scheme  is  closely  connected 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  changed  from  being  an 
eager  persecutor  of  the  gospel  into  its  zealous  professor  and 
publisher.  And  this  free  movement  of  grace,  not  measured 
and  determined  accwding  to  himian  merit,  he  brings  forward 
in  opposition  to  a  theory  equally  arrogant  and  contracted, 
according  to  which  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  Gkni  was 
determined  by  the  merits  of  a  legal  righteousness ;  the  Jewish 
people,  by  virtue  of  the  merits  and  election  of  their  pro- 
genitors, were  supposed  to  have  wi  unalienable  right  to  form 
the  main-pillar  and  centre  of  the  theocracy.  Accordingly,  he 
contemplates  the  free  arrangements  of  grace  in  a  twofold  con- 
trast; in  contrast  to  claims  founded  on  natural  descent  from 
distinguished  ancestors,  and  a  peculiar  theocratic  nation — and 
to  claims  founded  on  the  meritoriousness  of  a  l^al  righteous- 
ness. In  reference  to  the  fcarmer,  he  makes  the  contrast  on 
the  one  hand  of  natural  descent  determined  by  law,  and  there- 
fore foimded  in  a  law  of  natural  development,  and  defined  by 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  development  not  to  be  calculated 
according  to  such  a  law  of  nature,  but  one  which  depends  on 
the  free  disposal  of  divine  grace  and  of  ihe  divine  Spirit ;  the 
arrangement  according  to  which  the  promise  is  ftdfiUed  as  the 
work  of  God's  free  grace.  In  the  former  case,  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  proceeds  by  outward  propaga- 
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tion  and  transmission — in  the  latter,  a  deTelojÄnent  ensues  in 
virtue  of  the  invisible  and  internal  connexion  of  the  operations 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  of  the  communication  of  divine  life. 
Paul  illustrates  this  imiversal  contrast,*  this  law  for  the  theo- 
cratical  development  through  all  ages  by  a  particular  ex- 
ample, the  example  of  Abrahcan's  posterity,  from  whom  the 
Jewd  deduced  their  theocratic  privileges.  He  points  out  how, 
among  the  immediate  posterity  of  Abraham,  not  that  son  was 
chosen  who  would  have  carried  on  the  line  of  his  descendants 
according  to  Üie  common  course  of  nature,  but  one  who  was 
miraculously  bom  *  contrary  to  all  human  calculation  ;  that 
this  latter,  and  not  the  former,  was  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  fulfilling  the  divine  promises,  and  of  continuing  the 
theocracy;  such,  he  shows,  was  the  law  of  its  continued 
development.  Most  unjustly  has  Paul  been  charged  here 
with  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  which  could  carry  weight  only 
with  the  readers  of  that  age. 

We  do  not  here  perceive  in  him  a  theologian  entangled  in 
Jewish  prejudices,  of  which  his  education  in  the  school  of 
Pharisaism  could  not  divest  him,  but  a  great  master  in  the 
interpretation  of  history,  who  in  particular  facts  could  discern 
general  laws  and  types,  and  knew  how  to  reduce  the  most 
complex  phenomena  to  simple  and  constantly  recurring  laws. 
Thus  he  here  infers,  with  perfect  correctness  from  a  particular 
case,  a  universal  law  for  the  historical  development  of  the 
theocracy,  which  he  illustrates  by  that  feet.  He  applies  the 
same  law  to  the  Jews  considered  as  the  peculiar  theocratic 
people  in  relation  to  the  theocratic  people  formed  from  the 
mass  of  mankind  by  the  gospeL  Since  those  who,  according 
to  the  law  of  natural  descent  from  the  theocratic  people, 
imagined  that  they  had  a  sure  title  to  admission  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  were  yet  excluded  from  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  a  dispensation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  could  not  have 
been  calculated  beforehand,  towards  the  heathen  nations,  who 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  since  they  were  entirely 

1  The  same  conti^st,  which  has  always  made  its  appearance  among 
the  conflicting  yiews  in  the  Christian  church,  the  contrast  between 
Judaism  in  a  Christian  form,  as  in  Catholicism  and  other  similar  modes 
of  thinking,  and  the  free  evangelical  point  of  view  of  the  visible  church 
depending  for  its  development  on  the  invisible  efficiency  of  the  divine 
word. 

'  icaT^  wvwfJM,  not  icaT^t  adpKa ;  Gktl.  iv. 
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distinct  from  the  theocratic  people,  appeared  to  be  altogether 
excluded^  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  new. theocratic  raöe 
was  called  into  existence,  in  whom  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  that  of  foimding  a  claim 
for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  merits  of  a 
legal  righteousness,  Paul  meets  this  arrogant  assimiption  by 
the  &ct  that  the  Jews,  who  by  their  zeal  in  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  appeared  to  have  the  most  valid  title  to  such  a 
privilege,  were  excluded  from  it  owing  to  their  imbelief ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  heathen,  among  whom  there  had  been  no 
such  striving  after  a  l^al  righteousness,  were  imexpectedly 
called  to  partake  of  it. 

.  As  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to'  the  Romans,  he 
contemplates  only  this  one  aspect  of  the  dispensation  of  di- 
vine grace  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
for  a  polemical  purpose,  it  might  seem  as  if  he  deemed  the 
dispensation  of  divine  grace  to  be  in  no  respect  affected  by 
the  determination  of  the  human  will — as  if  happiness  and 
unhappiness  were  distributed  among  men  by  a  divine  predes- 
tination entirely  unconditional;  and  as  if  he  deduced  the  dif- 
ferent conduct  of  men  in  reference  to  the  divine  revelations 
and  leadings — ^from  a  divine  causation  which  arranged  every- 
thing according  to  an  unchangeable  necessity.  This  principle 
if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  moral  free  self- 
determination  in  general,  contradict  the  essence  of  genuine 
theism,  and  would  logically  be  consistent  only  with  Pantheistic 
views.  But  on  such  a  supposition,  the  line  of  argument  which 
Paul  here  adopts  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ge- 
neral design  of  this  epistle.  He  wishes  to  prove  both  to  Gen- 
tiles and  Jews,  that,  owing  to  their  sins,  they  had  no  means  of 
exculpating  themselves  before  the  divine  tribimal;  that  all 
were  alike  exposed  to  punishment;  he  particularly  wished 
to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  conviction  that,  by  their  imbelief,  they 
deserved  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  on  the 
hypothesis  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  he  would  have 

*  However  improbable  it  appeared  that  Abraham  would  obtain  off- 
spring for  the  continuance  of  his  race,  in  the  manner  which  actually 
occurred,  there  was  as  little  probability  that  the  true  worship  of 
Jehovah  would  proceed  from  nations  who  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to 
idolatry. 
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removed  all  imputation  of  guilt,  and  furnished  the  best  groimd 
of  excuse  for  all,  a  necessity  that  guided  all  human  actions 
by  a  secret  machinery.  Or  we  must  explain  his  scheme  by 
the  distinction  of  a  twofold  standing-point,  one  theoretical, 
the  other  practical,  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  wiU  of  God;  but 
we  can  find  nothing  in  his  mode  of  thinking  to  authoriasö 
such  a  distinction.  It  is,  in  short,  evident  from  the  clos6  of 
his  whole  argument,  which  begins  in  the  ninth  chapter—even 
if  we  do  not  view  this  single  discussion  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  of  his  theology  and  anthropology — ^how  very  far'  he  was 
from  thinking  of  God  as  a  being  who  created  the  greater  part 
of  the  himian  race,  in  order  to  manifest  his  punitive  justice 
to  them  after  involving  them  in  sin  and  xmbelief ;  and  who 
had  created  a  smaller  part  in  order  to  manifest  his  redeeming 
grace,  by  rescuing  them  from  the  sin  into  which  they  had  been 
involved  by  a  divine  destiny;  for  he  represents  as  the  final 
issue  of  all  the  dispensations  with  the  generations  of  mankind, 
not  such  a  partial,  but  the  most  general  revelation  of  the 
divine  grace.  God  hath  suffered  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,^ 
to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sin,  and  by  that  of  their  need 
of  redemption,  that  he  may  manifest  his  redeeming  grace  to 
all  who  are  in  this  way  fitted  to  receive  it,  Kom.  xi.  32.  More- 
over, the  doxology  with  which  he  closes  the  whole  exposition 
of  his  views  (xi.  33),  contains  a.  twofold  reference, — ^to  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  Grod,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  Gentiles  by  an  un- 
expected course  of  events, — and  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  which 
men  are  indebted  for  all  those  blessings  which  no  merits  of 
their  own  could  secure.  Therefore,  in  the  discussion  which  is 
closed  by  this  doxology,  there  is  only  a  reference  to  a  divine 
wisdom,  whose  proceedings  are  not  to  be  calculated  before- 
hand, according  to  any  contracted  human  theory;  and  to  a 
superabounding  grace  of  God,  which  anticipates  all  human 
merit,  reigns  over  all,  and  serves  to  explain  all.     These  two 

*  The  great  mass  of  mankind,  as  being  either  of  the  Jewish  or 
Gentile  race,  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse,  rather  than  indi- 
viduals; though  what  Paul  here  says  is  applicable  to  the  plan  and 
course  of  the  divine  dealings  with  individuals ;  the  same  preparation 
for  the  appropriation  of  redemption,  is  needed  for  individuals  as  for 
collective  bodies  consisting  of  individuals ;  the  consciousness  of  the 
need  of  redemption  is  always  the  nece^ry  intermediate  step,  though 
this  may  be  awakened  in  various  ways. 
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relations  are  closely  connected  with  one  another ;  for  as  the 
superabounding  grace  of  God  is  shown  by  all,  Jews  as  weU  as 
Gentilegf,  and  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  being  brought  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  so  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  Grod 
IS  manifested  by  the  manner  in  which,  by  the  dealings  of  his 
providence  with  the  nations,  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption as  the  necessary  preparation  for  obtaining  it,  is 
deydoped  in  yarious  ways  amoi^  them,  ac^rding  to  their 
respective  standing-pointa 

Thus,  too,  Paul  says  in  Eph.  ÜL'IO,  that  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  church  of  God  was  formed  among  mankind,  and 
especially  in  whidi  the  heathen  were  led  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  the  ttoXvt^IkiKoq  troa^a  rov  öcow  was  manifested  ; 
the  epithet  here  given  to  the  divine  wisdom,  serves  to  express 
the  variety  of  methods  by  which  it  conducted  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  to  one  end.  But  the  praise  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  an  arbitrary  impartation  of  grace  and  of  an  unconditional 
divine  causation.  For  this  very  reason,  divine  wisdom  was 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  God  among 
mankind,  because  God  did  not  all  at  once  give  that  direction 
to  men's  minds  which  they  required  to  attain  a  participation 
in  redemption,  but  trained  th^n  to  it  with  free  self-determi- 
nation on  their  part  according  to  their  various  standing- 
points.^ 

In  the  discusfidon  of  this  controversy,  Paul  dwells  prin- 
cipally on  the  free  grace  and  independent  will  of  God,  beoause 
it  was  only  his  object  to  hmnble  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
awaken  in  tiieir  minds  the  consciousness  that  man,  by  all  his 

*  "When  Paul  speaks  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  divine  dealings 
towards  the  generations  of  men,  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  limitä 
reason  of  man  cannot  determine  ä  priori  the  proceedings  of  the  divine 
government,  and  that  man  cannot  understand  its  single  acts  till  he  can 
survey  the  connexion  of  the  whole  in  its  historical  development.  But 
since  he  speaks  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom,  it  is  evident  that 
he  assumes  that  a  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  is  possible  in  such  a 
connexion.  And,  in  fact,  the  divine  wisdom  must  have  already  mani- 
fested  itself  cpnspicuously  in  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  preparati<Hi  of  the  latter  for 
that  event,  to  those  who  only  cast  a  glance  at  the  events  that  were 
passing  under  their  eves.  The  divine  wisdom  will  also  be  discerned  at 
a  future  period,  in  the  manner  of  bringing  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
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efforts,  cannot  seize  what  he  can  only  receive  from  the  grace 
of  God  under  a  sense  of  his  own  dependence  and  need  of 
help ;  that  God  was  xmder  no  obligation  to  choose  the  instru- 
ments for  perpetuating  the  theocracy  only  from  the  members 
of  the  theocratic  nation,  but  might  make  them  the  objects  of 
puniäunent.  But  from  this  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer  that 
Paul  considered  that  this  grace  operated  as  a  magical,  uncon- 
ditional necessity,  or  that  the  divine  punishment  was  an 
arbitrary  act,  or,  equally  with  sin  and  imbelief,  a  matter 
of  divine  causation.  It  was  far  from  his  intention  to  give  a 
complete  theory  of  the  divine  election  of  grace,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  free-will,  but  only  to  exhibit  it  imdw  one  special 
point  <rf  view.  It  was  therefore  natural  that,  if  this  anti- 
thetical reference  was  not  always  kept  in  view,  and  everything 
else  in  connexion  with  it,  much  would  be  misunderstood, 
and  a  very  one-sided  theory  of  election  would  be  formed  from 
this  portion  of  Scripture.  When  Paul  says  God  hardeneth 
whom  he  will — ^the  freedom  of  the  divine  will  in  reference  to 
the  divine  punishment  is  maintained  against  the  delusion 
of  the  Jews,  that  their  nation  could  not  be  an  object  of  the 
divine  displeasure.  But  that  this  punishment  shoxdd  be 
conditional,  depending  on  the  criminality  of  man  as  a  fr^e 
agent,  is  by  no  means  excluded,  but  rather  implied  in  the 
idea  of  hardening. 

By  this  expression  that  law  of  the  moral  world  is  indicated, 
according  to  which  the  m(X2l  self-determination  gives  its 
direction  to  the  whole  inward  man ;  the  sinfrd  direction  of 
the  will  brings  on  blindness  of  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which 
everything  from  without  operates  on  man,  depends  on  this  his 
inward  se&-determination,  and  by  his  consequent  susceptibility 
or  imsusceptibility  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  whidi  meets 
him  from  without.  And  in  this  respect,  Paul  holds  up  the 
example  of  Pharaoh  as  a  warning  to  the  Jewi^  nation. 
As  the  miracles  which,  by  anotiier  direction  of  his  inward 
man,  might  have  led  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
almighüness  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people, 
and  to  a  subjection  of  his  will  to  the  divine  will  clearly 
manifested  to  him — as  these  miracles,  on  the  contrary,  only 
contributed  to  harden  him  in  his  self-will  and  delusion,  so 
there  was  nothii^  to  prevent  God  from  acting  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  Jewish  nation  in  reference  to  the  reception  they 
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gave  to  the  revelation  of  himself  through  Christ.  When  he 
says,  that  the  Jews  by  all  their  efforts  could  attain  nothing ; 
but  that  the  Gentiles,  on  the  contrary,  without  such  efforts  had 
been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  €rod  (Rom.  ix.  30,  31); 
such  language  by  no  means  implies  that  the  conduct  of  men 
makes  no  difference  in  the  impartation  of  grace,  but  exactly 
the  contrary;  for  he  thus  expresses  the  hindrance  to  the 
reception  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  arising  from  the  direction 
of  their  minds,  from  the  stat«  of  their  hearts ;  namely,  that 
a  confidence  in  their  own  "willing  and  running,"  prevented 
the  consciousness  of  their  need  of  redemption,  while  those 
classes  of  heathens  among  whom  the  gospel  was  first  propa- 
gated were  more  easily  led  to  embrace  it,  because  they  in- 
dulged in  no  such  false  confidence.  And  as  he  combated  the 
presumptuous  dependence  of  the  Jews  on  their  own  woiks 
and  exposed  its  nullity,  so  on  the  other  hand,  he  warned  the 
Grentiles  against  a  false  dependence  on  divine  grace,  which, 
might  mislead  them  to  forget  what  was  required  on  their 
part,  in  order  to  its  appropriation.  He  represents  the  opera- 
tions of  grace  as  depending  on  their  faithful  retention  on  the 
part  of  man — the  remaining  in  grace  on  the  right  direction 
of  the  will.  Bom.  xi.  20.  "  Bemuse  of  unbelief  they  were 
broken  off,  and  thou  standest  by  fiiith."  In  another  passage, 
Paul  allows  it  to  depend  entirely  on  the  direction  of  the  will 
whether  a  man  should  become  a  vessel  of  honour  or  of  dis- 
honour. "  If  a  man  purge  himself  from  these,  he  shall  be 
a  vessel  imto  honour,"  2  Tim.  ii.  21.  But  in  his  own  sphere 
of  action,  the  apostle  was  more  frequently  called  to  oppose  a 
false  confidence  in  a  vain  righteousness  of  works,  than  a  false 
confidence  in  divine  grace ;  and  his  own  mental  training  led 
him  particidarly  to  combat  the  former  error.  Both  these 
circumstances  together  had  the  effect  of  disposing  him  to 
develop  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this  side  especially,  and  to 
present  what  belonged  to  it  in  the  clearest  light. 

Besides,  when  it  was  his  object  to  arouse  and  establish  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  believers,  he  could  not  direct  them 
to  the  weak  and  imoertain  power  of  man,  but  pointed  to  the 
immovable  ground  of  confidence  in  the  coimsels  of  the 
divine  love  in  reference  to  their  salvation,  the  foimdation  of 
what  God  had  effected  through  Christ.  The  divine  counsel  of 
salvation  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled  in  them,  nor  could  the 
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accomplisliment  of  this  unchangeable  divine  decree  be  pre- 
vented by  anything  which  might  happen  to  them  in  life  ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  things  would  serve  to  prepare  for  its  accom- 
plishment, everything  which  they  might  meet  with  in  life 
must  contribute  to  their  salvation.    This  is  the  practical  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  Rom.  viii.  28,  &c.,  those  whom  God  in  his 
eternal  intuition^  has  recognised  as  belonging  to  him  through 
Christ,  he  has  also  predetermined  that  they  should  be  con- 
formed to  the  archetype  of  his  Son,  since  he  having  risen  from 
the  dead  in  his  glorified  humanity,  must  be  the  first-bom 
among  many  brethren.     But  those  whom  he  had  predestined 
to  this  end,  he  has  also  called  to  it ;  those  whom  he  has  called, 
he  has  also  justified ;  those  whom  he  has  justified,  he  has  also 
glorified.     The  train  of  thought  is  therefore  this :  first,  the 
divine  idea  of  Christ,  and  of  mankind  contemplated  in  him, 
the  divine  counsel  to  realize  this  idea  in  believers ;  to  conform 
them  as  redeemed  to  the  archetype  of  Christ  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  creation.     Then  the  gradual  accomplishment 
of  this  counsel ;  first,  the  calling  to  believe  (in  the  Pauline 
sense,  the  outward  and  the  inward  call  are  taken  in  combina- 
tion for  the  production  of  faith),  as  believers  they  become 
justified,  and  with  believing  the  realization  of  the  dignity  of 
the  children  of  God  begins  in  their  inward  life.     That  God 
gave  up  his  Son  in  order  to  secure  this  blessing  to  them,  is  a 
sure  pledge  of  their  obtaining  it,  and  that  nothing  which 
appears  to  stand  in  the  way  shall  really  obstruct,  but  on  the 
contrary  must  serve  to  advance  it.     Consequently,  this  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  election,  in  the  Patdine  sense,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  application  of  the  general  counsel  of  God 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Christ  as  the  ground 
of  salvation  to  those  in  whom  it  is  accomplished  by  virtue  of 
their  believing.     The  greatness  and  certainty  of  the  dignity 
of  Christians  is  thus  evinced;    but  nothing  is  determined 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  divine  choice  to  the  free  deter- 
mination of  the  human  wiUs.      When  Patd,  in  Eph.  i.  4, 
represents  Christians  as  objects  of  the  divine  love  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  his  object  is  to  show  that  Christianity 

^  I  do  not  mean  a  knowledge  simply  resulting  from  the  divine  pre- 
science, which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  but  a 
creative  knowledge,  [such  as  in  the  Arts  a  man  of  genius  has  of  his 
designs,]  established  in  the  divine  idea. 
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was  not  inferior  to  Judaism  as  a  new  dispensation,  but  was 
in  fiict  the  most  ancient  and  original,  and  presupposed  by 
Judaism  itself,  the  election  in  Christ  preceded  the  election  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  their  forefathers ;  and  redemption,  the 
verification  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  through  Christ  and 
proceeding  from  him,  is  the  end  of  the  whole  terrestrial  crea- 
tion,  so  that  everything  else  appears  as  a  preparation  for  this 
highest  object  in  the  counsel  of  creation  in  reference  to  this 
world. 

Of  the  apostle  Paul's  views  in  reference  to  the  last  conflict 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  will  have  to  sustain,  and  his  ex- 
pectations of  the  victory  to  be  gained  by  the  approaching 
coming  of  the  Lord,  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account 
of  his  ministry ;  ante,  p.  205,  The  prospects  of  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  as  the 
prophetic  intimations  of  the  glorification  of  the  theocracy  by 
the  work  of  the  Bedeemer  bear  to  the  development  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  Everything  prophetical  must 
be  fragmentary,  and  hence  cannot  furnish  us  with  dear  and 
connected  knowledge.  We  cannot,  therefore,  help  considering 
as  a  vain  attempt,  the  endeavour  to  frame,  by  a  comparison 
of  particular  apostolical  expressions,  a  connected  complete 
doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  all  things.  From  the 
standing-point  of  the  apostles  this  was  not  possible.  It  might 
indeed  happen,  that  in  moments  of  higher  inspiration  and 
of  special  iUumination,  many  higher  but  still  isolated  views 
might  be  imparted,  which  yet  they  could  not  combine  into  an 
organic  systematic  imity  with  their  other  representations  on 
this  subject. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  closely  connected,  in  the  Pauline  system,  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  This  doctrine  does  not  present  itself  here 
as  an  accidental  and  isolated  &ct,  but  stands  in  intimate 
relation  to  his  general  mode  of  contemplating  the  Christian 
life.  It  is  the  fundamental  view  of  Paul  and  of  the  New 
Testament  generally,  that  the  Christian  life  which  proceeds 
from  faith  carries  in  it  the  germ  of  a  higher  futurity ;  that 
the  development  of  the  divine  life  begun  by  feith,  through 
which  a  man  appropriates  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  and 
enters  into  fellowship  with  him,  will  go  on  imtil  it  has  pervaded 
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htiman  nature  in  its  full  extent.  Thus  the  appropriation  of 
tiie  body  as  an  organ  for  the  sanctified  soul,  as  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  must  precede  the  higher  state  in  which  the  body 
will  be  furnished  as  the  glorified  and  corresponding  organ  of 
the  perfected  holy  soul,  Rom.  vi.  5 — 8,  11;  1  Cor.  vi  14. 
Expositors,  for  want  of  entering  suflB^ciently  into  the  profound 
views  of  the  apostle,  and  of  grasping  the  comprehensive 
survey  that  stretches  fi:om  the  present  into  the  future,  have 
often  erred  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  such  passages  either 
solely  to  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  the  present  state,  or 
solely  to  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  futiure. 

The  difficulties  which  were  raised,  even  in  the  apostle's  time, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  were  founded  par- 
ticularly on  the  gross  conceptions  of  it,  and  on  the  mode  of 
determining  the  identity  of  the  body.  Paul,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
teaches  that,  by  the  same  creative  power  of  God  which  caused 
a  peculiar  creation  to  proceed  firom  a  grain  of  com,  an  organ 
of  the  soul  adapted  to  its  higher  condition  would  be  formed 
fi-om  an  indestructible  corporeal  germ.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  essence  of  the  body  considered  as  an  organ 
belonging  to  a  distinct  personality  1  Only  this  is  considered 
by  Paul  as  abiding,  while  the  corporeal  form  is  subject  to 
change  and  dissolution ;  the  former,  as  something  belonging 
to  the  representation  of  the  whole  personality,  will  be  restored 
in  a  form  corresponding  to  its  glorified  state.  And  as  the  body 
of  man  is  the  mediating  organ  between  the  soul  and  natiu^,  the 
idea  is  here  associated  of  a  Palingenesia  of  the  latter,  with  the 
resurrection  to  which  Paul  alludes  in  Eom.  viii   19 — 23.* 

1  The  later  dlBtinguished  commentators  on  this  epistle  have  acknow-  - 
lodged  this  to  be  the  only  tenable  exposition ;  and  even  Usteri,  who 
had  before  brought  forward  the  strongest  objections  against  it,  has  been 
induced,  for  the  same  reasons  which  appear  to  me  convincing,  to  accede 
to  it.  Against  that  interpretation,  according  to  which  this  passage 
refers  to  the  anxiety  of  the  heathen  world,  the  following  reasons  appear 
to  me  decisive.  1.  Paul  would  in  that  case  have  used,  as  he  generally 
does,  the  word  ic6a'fAos.  2.  If  we  admit  that  he  here  pointed  out  the 
deeply  felt  sense  of  universal  misery,  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
all  existing  things,  the  longing  after  something  better,  though  without 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  object,  as  felt  by  the  heathen,  yet  he  would 
attribute  such  feelings  to  only  a  small  and  better  part  of  the  KSff/Aos ;  it 
is  impossible  that  he  could  assert  this  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen 
world  sunk  in  sin.     Yet  we  must  grant  that^  in  describing  an  age  of 
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This  idea  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  whole  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  the  Christian  system 
generally :  the  tcXrjpovofiia  tov  KOfffwv,  which  promised  to 
believers  that  they  shall  reign  with  Christ — ^that  to  them  as 
to  Christ  all  things  in  the  future  world  shall  be  subject — 
that  this  globe  is  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  the  triumphant 
kingdom  of  God — ^that  in  its  progressive  development  this 
kingdom  will  subject  all  things  to  itself,  until  the  consumma- 
tion which  Paul  marks  as  the  aim  of  this  universal  longing. 

He  usually  connects  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  life  of  the 
individual  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  says 
nothing  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in  an  intermediate  state  after 
death  till  the  end  of  all  things.  The  designation  of  death 
as  a  sleep  in  relation  to  the  resurrection  that  is  to  follow,  may 
fevour  the  opinion  that  he  considered  the  state  after  death  to 
be  one  of  suppressed  consciousness  like  sleep,  and  admitted 
that  the  soul  wotdd  first  be  awakened  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  though  in  every  other  reference  to  death  he  could 
describe  it  under  the  image  of  sleep  as  a  transition  to  a  higher 
existence.  When  in  the  church  at  Thessalonica  the  anxieties 
of  many  were  excited  respecting  the  fitte  of  the  believers  who 
had  already  died,  he  only  intimates  to  them  that,  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  second  coming,  the  believers  then  alive  would  not 
anticipate  those  who  were  already  dead.     But  it  might  be 

great  excitement,  and  pervaded  by  a  vague  and  obscure  anxiety,  it 
might  be  said,  that  an  anxiety  of  which  they  were  unconscious  was  at 
the  bottom  of  their  wrestling  and  striving, — that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
unhappiness,  which  only  he  who  had  attained  a  higher  knowledge  could 
explain  to  them ;  and  thus  Paul  might  apply  the  expressions  used  by 
him  to  describe  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  world  around  him.  But 
then,  he  must  have  described  this  state  of  men*s  minds  as  something 
peculiar  to  that  age,  and  not  as  having  existed  up  to  that  moment  from 
the  beginning,  ever  since  the  creation  had  been  subject  to  this  bondage. 
3.  According  to  his  own  ideas,  he  could  not  say  that  the  K6(riios  against 
its  will  was  subjected,  in  a  manner  free  from  blame,  by  God  himself  to 
the  bondage  of  a  vain  existence.  4.  According  to  this  interpretation, 
Paul  must  have  taught,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  of  God  had 
attained  their  destin^  glory,  it  would  spread  itself  over  the  heathen 
world,  which  would  then  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  divine  life. 
But  if  it  be  assumed  that  Paul  here  so  openly  and  clearly  expressed  Uie 
doctrine  of  a  universal  restitution,  he  must  first  have  mentioned  the 
appropriation  of  redemption  by  faith  as  a  means  of  salvation  equally 
necessary  for  all ;  he  could  not  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  such  a 
state  of  glorification  not  brought  about  through  faith  in  the  Bedeemer. 
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supposed,  that  had  he  admitted  a  continuance  of  consciousness 
in  more  exalted  and  intimate  communion  with  the  Lord  as 
taking  place  immediately  after  death,  he  would  have  reminded 
the  persons  whose  minds  were  disturbed  on  the  subject,  that 
those  for  whom  they  mourned  had  already  been  admitted  to  a 
higher  and  blessed  commxmion  with  their  Lord,  as  the  later 
Fathers  of  the  Church  would  not  have  foiled  to  have  done. 

Yet  since  Paid  was  convinced  that  by  faith  men  pass  from 
death  unto  life^ — since  he  testified  from  his  own  experience 
imder  manifold  sufferings,  that  while  the  outward  man 
perished  the  inward  was  renewed  day  by  day,  2  Cor.  xiv.  16, 
and  this  experience  was  to  him  a  type  of  the  future — since 
also  the  outward  man  would  only  pass  to  a  higher  life  from 
the  final  dissolution  of  death — since  he  received  a  progressive 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  commxmion  with  the  Ke- 
deemer — since  he  taught  that  believers  would  follow  the  Saviour 
in  all  things— from  dl  these  considerations  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, that  the  higher  life  of  believers  could  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  death,  and  that  by  means  of  it  they  wotdd  attain 
to  a  more  complete  participation  in  Christ's  divine  and  blessed 
life.  This  idea  of  a  progressive  development  of  the  divine 
life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  is  indeed  not  one 
introduced  from  a  foreign  standing-point,  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  but  proceeds  from  his  own  mode  of  contempla- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  his  language  in 
numberless  passages.  Still  we  are  not  sufficiently  justified  to 
conclude  from  that  idea  of  such  a  process  of  development  in 
the  earthly  life,  that  Paul  believed  in  its  progression  after  the 
close  of  our  earthly  life,  in  the  period  intervening  tiU  the 
resurrection.  We  may  imagine  the  possibility  that  the 
consequences  flowing  from  those    premises  would  not  be 

^  For  although  he  has  not  expressed  this  in  precisely  the  same  terms 
as  John,  yet  the  sentiment  they  contain  follows  of  course  from  what  he 
has  repeatedly  asserted  respecting  deliverance  from  spiritual  death,  and 
the  life  produced  by  faith.  Between  the  two  apostles  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  form,  not  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  {w^  is  em- 
ployed by  them, — ^for  in  this  they  agree,  in  considering  it  as  something 
that  really  enters  the  soul  with  believing ;  but  John  refers  the  idea  of 
(o9^  cdi&vios  to  the  present,  Paul  only  to  the  future,  although  both 
substantially  agree  in  the  recognition  of  the  divine  life  founded  in 
faith,  which  hem  in  it  the  germ  of  a  future  higher  development,  antici- 
pates the  future,  and  contains  it  in  itself  as  in  bud. 
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consciously  deyeloped  by  him,  since  the  thought  of  the  resur- 
rection and  everlasting  life  were  in  his  mind  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  he  would  be  induced  to  leave  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  believers  and  their  resurrection  as  an  empty 
spaca  But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  exprei»ly 
makes  this  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  that 
the  latter  will  die,  and  be  given  up  to  death  on  account  of 
sin,  the  germ  of  which  it  carries  in  itself,  but  the  former  will 
be  alive,  exalted  above  death,  so  that  it  will  have  no  power 
over  them;  accordingly,  their  life  will  be  exposed  to  no 
repression  or  destruction,  but  be  in  a  state  of  progressive 
development,  never  again  to  be  interrupted  by  death.  And 
the  conclusion  which  we  may  draw  from  this  single  passage, 
is  confirmed  by  those  paasages  in  the  later  Pauline  epistles, 
which  intimate  that  hi^er  degrees  of  commimion  with  Christ 
and  of  happiness  are  immediately  consequent  on  death.  The 
admifisicm  of  this  &ct  is  by  no  means  contradicted  by  his 
representing  that  the  last  and  greatest  result  in  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  wiU  proceed,  not  from  its 
natural  spontaneous  development,  but  from  without  by  the 
immediate  event  of  Christ's  vapovffla ;  as,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  facts  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Qod  in 
humanity,  redemption,  and  regeneration,  though  they  are  not 
deduced  from  a  preceding  development,  and  constitute  a  per- 
fectly new  era  in  the  spiritual  life,  are  far  from  excluding; 
but  rather  presuppose,  an  antecedent  preparatory  develop- 
ment Now,  the  later  epistles  of  Paul  contain  such  passages, 
in  which  he  expresses  most  decidedly  the  hope  of  a  higher 
development  immediately  consequent  on  death,  of  a  divine 
life  of  blessedness  in  more  complete  communion  with  Christ ; 
Philip,  i.  22,  23.  We  cannot  in  truth  perceive  how  Paul, 
if  he  supposed  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrec- 
tion to  be  events  so  very  near,  could  say,  that  he  "  desired  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  was  far  better,"  in  case  he 
placed  the  salutary  consequences  of  death  only  in  something 
negative — in  freedom  from  the  toils  and  conflicts  of  earthly 
life,  under  which,  as  he  so  often  declared,  he  experienced  so 
much  more  intensely  the  blessed  effects  of  the  gospel  on  his 
own  soul, — ^and  had  not  contemplated  a  higher  kind  of  com- 
munion with  Christ,  a  higher  development  of  the  life  which 
was  rooted  in  that  commimion  as  a  consequence  of  death. 
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Mtist  not  a  man  of  Paul's  flaming  zeal  and  devoted  acuyity 
have  preferred  such  a  life  of  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  a  slumbering  suid  dreaming  existence  or  a  life  of 
shadows?  In  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  he  also  describes  an  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  immediately  following  death ; 
though  this  last  passage  is  not  so  decisiye,  as  the  interpreta- 
tion in  this  point  of  view  may  be  disputed.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought*  that  a  progress  on  this  subject 
in  the  development  of  Christian  knowledge  took  place  in 
Paul's  mind.  As  long  as  he  expected  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  final  resurrection  as  near  at  hand,  he  had 
little  occasion  to  separate  from  one  another  the  ideas  of  an 
eternal  life  after  death  and  of  a  resurrection;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ihe  Jewish  habits  of  thinking,  he  blended 
them  together  in  a  manner  that  led  to  the  idea  of  a  certain 
sleep  of  the  soul  after  death.  But  when,  by  the  course  of 
events  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  had  learned  to  form 
clearer  notions  of  the  future,  and  when  he  was  induced 
to  think  that  the  last  decisive  epoch  was  not  so  near  (as 
appears  firom  his  later  epistles),  the  idea  of  a  higher  condi- 
tion of  happiness  beginning  immediately  after  death  must 
have  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  under  the  illumination  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  life  as 
exalted  above  death,  and  as  destined  to  perpetual  progression, 
and  fix)m  the  consciousness  of  imbroken  commtmion  with  the 
Bedeemer  as  the  divine  fountain  of  life.  The  illumination  of 
the  apostles'  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  surely  not  com- 
pleted at  once;  but  was  the  operation  of  a  higher  power 
possessing  a  creative  fertihty,  under  whose  influences  their 
Christian  knowledge  and  thinking  progressively  developed, 
by  means  of  higher  revelations  which  were  not  violently 
forced  upon  them,  but  coalesced  in  a  natural  manner  with 
their  psychological  development,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
example  of  Peter;  ante,^.  72.  This  might  be  the  case 
with  Paul ;  and  it  might  happen  that  he  was  led  to  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  truth  exactly  at  that  point 
of  time  when  it  was  required  for  his  own  religious  necessities 

1  The  remarkg  by  Weizel  of  Tubingen,  in  his  essay  on  the  original 
Christian  doctrine  of  Immortality,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1834, 
Part  iv.,  have  not  occasioned  any  alteration  in  my  views  on  this  subject. 
.    '  This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Usteri. 
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and  those  of  futtire  generations.  But  it  is  against  this  sup- 
position that,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  he  expresses  himself  on  death  and  the 
resurrection,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  yet  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  written  some  months  later,  a  confident 
expectation  expressed,  that  a  life  of  a  higher  kind  in  com- 
munion with  Christ  would  immediately  succeed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  earthly  existence ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
2  Cor.  V.  6 — 8  in  a  different  sense;  when  Paul  marks,  as 
correlative  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  the  remaining  in  the 
earthly  body  and  being  absent  firom  the  Lord  (a  want  of  that 
higher  immediate  communion  with  him  which  would  belong 
to  an  existence  in  the  other  world),  on  the  standing-point  of 
faith;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  departure  firom  earthly 
life,  and  being  admitted  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  an  intimate  communion  with  him  no  longer 
concealed  under  the  veil  of  feith.  How  could  he  have 
described  what  he  longed  for,  as  a  departure  from  this 
earthly  life  and  being  present  with  the  Lord,  if  he  intended 
to  describe  that  change  which  would  arise  from  the  irapovaia 
of  Christ,  firom  his  coming  to  believers?  We  also  find  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  views  presented 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  yet  it  is  not  probable 
that  in  the  few  months  between  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
First  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  such  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinking  on  this 
subject.  From  a  comparison  of  the  First  and  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Paul, 
even  when,  in  his  earlier  statements  respecting  the  resurrec- 
tion, he  said  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  souls  of  individual 
believers  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
still  admitted  the  uninterrupted  development  of  a  higher  life 
after  death,  though  he  did  not  particularly  bring  it  forward, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  found  all  the  hopes  of  believers  on 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  perhaps,  also,  he  thought  that 
last  great  event  so  nigh,  and  was  so  constantly  turning  his 
attention  to  it,  that  his  mind  was  not  directed  towards  the 
other  fact.  But  as  he  became  aware  that  the  period  of  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  so  nigh  as  he 
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had  formerly  anticipated,  he  was  induced  to  bring  forward 
more  distinctly  a  subject  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the 
background. 

Paul  represents  as  the  ultimate  object  of  his  hopes,  the 
complete  victory  oi  the  kingdom  of  God  over  all  the  evil 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  its  realization,  over  everything 
which  checked  and  obscured  the  develo{»nent  of  the  divine 
life.  Behevers,  in  their  complete  personality  transformed  and 
pla«ced  beyond  the  reach  <rf  death,  will  perfectly  reflect  the 
image  of  Christ,  and  be  introduced  into  the  perfect  com* 
munion  of  his  divine,  holy,  blessed,  and  unchangeable  life. 
The  perfected  kingdom  of  God  will  then  blend  itself  har- 
moniously with  all  the  other  forms  of  divine  manifestation 
throughout  his  unbojonded  dominions.  Inspired  by  the  pro- 
spect of  this  last  triumph  of  redemption,  when  sin  with  all 
its  consequences,  death  and  all  evil,  shall  be  entirely  over- 
come, with  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  victory  already  won 
by  Christ,  the  pledge  of  all  that  wiU  foUow,  Paul  exclaims 
(l  Cor.  XV.  55 — 58),  "Where,  Death,  is  now  thy  sting? 
(Death  has  now  lost  its  power  to  wound  the  redeemed  from 
sin,  since  they  are  already  conscious  of  an  eternal  divine  life.) 
Where,  Grave,  is  thy  victory?  (the  victory  which  the  kingdom 
of  death  gained  through  sin.)  But  the  sting  of  death  is  sin ; 
that  which  causes  the  power  of  sin  to  be  felt  is  the  law. 
(What  the  law  could  not  do,  which  made  us  first  feel  the 
power  of  sin  in  its  whole  extent,  that  Christ  has  done  by 
redeeming  us  from  sin  and  thus  from  death)  God  be  thanked 
who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  mediatorial  dispen- 
sation, which  maintains  a  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil 
for  a  precise  object,  which  is  foimded  on  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  him,  and  by  which  all  that  his  redemption 
involves  in  principle  must  be  realized — the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  its  peculiar  form  will  come  to  an  end,  when  it  has 
attained  this  object,  when  through  the  efficiency  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  no  more  opposition 
to  encounter,  and  will  need  no  longer  a  Bedeemer  and 
Mediator,  lien  will  God  himself  operate  in  an  immediate 
Planner  in  those  who  through  Christ  have  attained  to  perfect 
communion  with  him,  who  are  freed  from  everything  that 
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opposed  the  divine  operation  in  their  soulsy  and  transformed 
into  pnre  instruments  of  the  diyine  glory.  The  mediatorial 
kingdom  of  God  will  then  merge  into  the  immediatorial. 
Such  is  the  deöbiatioh  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  28.  But  if 
we  understand  what  is  said  in  that  passage  of  the  uniYa:sal 
suhjection  and  conqitöBt  of  all  the  enemies  of  God^s  kingdom, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  it  would  f<^ow,  that 
all  suhjeotiye  opposition  to  the  will  of  €kxi  will  then  cease, 
and  that  a  perfect  union  of  the  will  of  the  creature  with  that 
<tf  the  Creator  will  uniTersally  preyail.  This  will  neceeearily 
he  the  case,  if  we  imderstand  the  words  that  '^  Qod  may 
he  all  in  all,"  *  in  absolute  universality ;  for  then  it  would 
follow,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  realized  subjectively 
in  all  rational  creatures,  and  that  nothing  ungodlike  will  any 
longiOT  exist.  Then  would  be  fulfilled,  in  the  most  comjAete 
mnae,  what  Paul  expresses  in  Bom.  xL  32.  But  though  this 
interp^tation  is  in  itself  possible,  and  founded  on  the  words, 
still  we  are  not  justified  by  the  connexion  to  understand  the 
expression  in  an  unlimited  sense.  If  that  subjection  were  to 
be  imderstood  as  only  objective  and  oompuLsKuy,  it  might  be 
affirmed  that  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  will  have  no 
more  power  to  undertake  anything  against  it,  that  they  will 
no  Icmger  be  able  to  exert  a  «usturbing  influence  on  its 
development.  By  the  "  all,"  xän,  in  whom  God  will  be  "  all," 
ra  TravTo,  we  may  und^:stand  merely  believers,  as  in  v.  22 
by  rovrcc,^  those  who  enter  by  faith  into  eommimion  with 
Christ ;  and  it  certainly  appears  from  the  connexion  to  be 
Paul's  design  only  to  represent  what  belongs  to  the  perfect 
realization  of  Clmst's  work  for  believers.  The  words  in 
Philip^  iL  10,  11,  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  all 
rational  bein^  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  Bedeemer  as  their 
Lord,  although  this  will  not  be  accomplished  with  reispect  to 
all  in  the  same  manner ;  in  some  üiere  may  be  a  subjectivdy 
internal  free  obedience,  in  others  only  what  is  outward  and 
compulsory,  t^e  obedience  of  impotence,  whidi  can  effect 
notMi^  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  question  arises, 
whether  in  the  words  "  bow  the  knee  in  the  name  of  Christ, 

^  xcuriv  may  be  taken  either  as'  mascnline  or  neuter. 
*  If  the  emphasis  be  laid  nat  on  the  vdprts,  but  on  the  ip  rf  Xpurrf, 
that  here  eveiything  proceeds  from  Christ,  as  on  the  other  side  from  Adam. 
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and  confess  that  lie  is  Lord  to  tlie  glory  of  God,"  something 
more  is  meant  than  a  description  of  such  forced  outward 
obedience,  if  we  tmderstand  these  words  according  to  the 
Pauline  phraseology.^  The  passage  in  Colosa  i.  20,  we  shall 
interpret  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  if  we  can 
admit  such  a  reference  to  the  reconciling  and  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  on  the  feilen  spiritual  world.  And  we  can 
then  combine  in  one  view  the  three  passages,  and  interpret 
them  by  a  mutual  comparison.  A  magnificent  prospect  is 
thus  presented  of  the  final  triumph  of  Sie  work  of  redemp- 
tion, which  was  first  opened  to  the  mind  of  the  great  apostle 
in  the  last  stage  of  his  Christian  development,  by  means  of 
that  love  which  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  At  all  events,  we  find  here  only  some 
slight  intimations,  and  we  acknowledge  the  guidance  of  divine 
wisdom,  that  in  the  records  of  revelation  destined  for  such 
various  steps  of  religious  development,  no  more  light  has 
been  communicated  on  this  subject. 

'  The  doetrina  of  such  a  universal  restitutioiii  would  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  it  appears  in  the 
gospels ;  for  although  those  who  are  hardened  in  wickedness,  left  to  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct,  their  merited  fate,  have  to  expect  endless 
unhappiness,  yet  a  secret  decree  of  the  divine  compassion  is  not  neces- 
sarily excluded,  by  virtue  of  which,  through  the  wisdom  of  God 
revealing  itself  in  the  discipline  of  free  agents,  they  will  be  led  to  a 
free  appropriation  of  redemption. 
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%♦  The  conclusion  of  this  work,  together  with  several 
minor  pieces  by  the  same  author,  will  be  given  in  the 
next  volume. 
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